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ini^RT.  K.C.  IICL,  <<i  iti<     ir '>nr7(Tni|4r.  Aiitlwr  01  -tnlmliu-ilan  la  ilMMa^i  nr 

tllplAWDl  lll<-(.'»-„'1.iil    l<l'  <va..  Mb.Al  Mt. 

\rf:i-r.ir'>A-4;rjntnl^iii'<l>a«iiliya<ib*>aiiiw4,uinnr  UrtybuwHl  llni  tlivni  U 
■HI  "IlKTr  lliiDi;  KliPhir  who  eobM  baur  lwn4iol  II  la  B  Myki  «>  maMortj  aai  ytl  (O 
allriu'llie." 

TtMKX—'.K  walk  of  nrfaod  iHnuMWal  i*luu." 

BV  THE    LATE    HENRV  SIIKIWICK. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant,  and  other 

Phllo»ophicjil  Lectures  an  J  Esuj-s.     By  tW  Itu  IIkmu   8ii>qi[tti:. 

"L.-,    1(1.  n,.t. 

Philosophical  Studies.    By  Daviu  G.  Ritchie.  M.A.. 

I.I. II.,  i.mi'imi.-  I-raf<Mnr  ol  tiOinc  BDil  Mr4n(^]i>i<->  lu  tlv  t'Riimilr  ct  M, 
AD'IrcoM  Aiitlior  0f  -Mitlonil  RluMis'  Ar.  KillUiL  wtlh  «  Mrmnir.  t>v  Ilouitiii 
I^-n*.  UJL.  n.I'hU.l'IVlniMral  U>«lc  and  Rbttonf  in  (be  CnKerWIy  0^  UU>wow. 
With  PartnM.    Hto^  lO*.  net. 

Vllla8:e  Sermons.    Sf«ou<l  Si'iics.    By  Oic  luU-  K.  J.  A. 

IIUKr.  I>,t>,.  li.U.L.  I.Lll.    frowii  !*»*,** 

nr.num  iit:ri!it:n  .t\ii  f:\i-:tic(iBti  mttriox. 
Qrammar  of  New  Testament  Greek.      Bv  IVi- 

(.■MW  VwKiiJilrii  BL.ivH,  Dr.t'hiL.  D.Th..  Hon.  LliuD.    Tniulnlol  hy  llitNliV  »T. 
Ji>ir>  Thai  kKlitV.  ^I.A.    nui.,  I'lt  n»l. 
<iT'.rfA/i/.I.V— "Waalil  >«ii  T«in<it»IIiBlw*Mirv<;4tb«bOoli  voiiM h> TmHtpviuuble 
lOiwrtOQi  >liiik«l*.  aad  ««liavrnol  rWoCFl  «ar  ofdium.' 

\m'  ,i.v/>  ritr.APr.n  jvfKKssiny. 

Essays  from  ••  The  Guardian."  By  Waltkk  Patkh. 
China    in    Law    and    Commerce.       By   T.    R. 

\rtr  i.vo  KriisKit  kditio.v  .voir  itK.titT. 

A  Treatise  on  Chemistry.     By  Sir  II.  E,  Ro.scob, 

KB.K.aiidC.  Scn02LBV>KH,  f.llS. 
Vol.  L— Til*  N'oii-UfIoIIIc  Klompnu.   .Vow  ^liLaii,  vonit>lul>'Ir  R.«l.n!  In*  Mr  II.  K. 
BuM-ut,  dNMiTd  by  Dr.  R.  o.  C'OLMAX  ui<l  I>r.  A.  tI*iiDii:.v.     Wiih  ;i:  Uloitmlioim. 
iii«.  Tit.  tat. 

atXTH  KiitTioK,  aKVisun  Axa  eslabokik 

The    .Advanced     Part    of    a    Treatise    on    the 

Dynamics  of  n  SvMcm  o(  Klgiil  Boiljc*.  Lvint^i'Aii  11.  m  a  Ttiuiin- 
on  iltr  niio4F  .-lui'M '  !  'Vifii  -m-,,,  :><li.  !:m.>iii>W  By  KowAnn  JoHK  IU)i;tm, 
•to.D.,  U.O..  F.K.N     >  H- 

nn  III  It   t.ifirtii.\. 

Mathematical    Recreations    and    Essays.       By 

W.  W.  llM'^X  Hall,  PtUoir  nnd  Tutor  of  Trlntly  O>l1«yo,  C'linihndKi'  Vrown 
aTa.,7'.  nii- 

MACMILLAN  it  CO.,  Lihitrd,  LONDON. 


ilUARTBRLT  [JTBRARY  ADVBBT18ER. 


MACMILLAN   St  CO.'S    NEW    BOOKS. 


nisto 


Foi.tMK  lit.  SOU    RKtnr. 


In 


t7    of    Modern    England.      By   IIgkbert 

_     ..J  riT»  Volnmni    VoIdoio  IK.    J'r.iiji  ilic  Diulli  u(  Ijjul   I'niincr.luii  ia 
HI  tSTA    »TO..S*.MtiM. 

raartovHLY   ri'ni.iHintn. 

TbU  1  and  II.     Kt.  W.  n«t  I'fr'h 
BJiiLT  TKietHtArU.^" ytf-llfvbeTi  I>iiur>  iIiIa:  wiIitmi-iUMtiiluhl  anil enlartaiolDC 
»  III*  two  ittiiivh  pv^oodvfl  ir  -       '  Tb(^  aiirr.ttiiM  i*  tilwurn  Uvr>W.nttl  lli^rr  1>  Uiuvllv  n 
PM»wWeh<IOM  •■><  «mtHln»imr  <•tItll^'nl  kiItii'Ixhi  or  •niiir  <l>-tilt  liirnivlrijitimin,    l-Vir 


■Mil  Uiu  >IW  muni  ll^vr  r,:\'l: 


V~r  mri<-|l  lino  hi  plllui^'- 


.  It  ii  ll(.l*iiiir- orownioii 


Italian  Backgrounds.     By  Euith  \ViiAFc-n)N.    IIIuh- 

tntf.l  hj  B,  (T,  rKiiorm,    Rnpil  «.n.  liS  **.  nw. 
Hr.C  l-EWf"   HIM*  In  ihP  ll-'-ti  C*'.."-!/,-- Miwl  bu  reo'l  by  nil   «lio  Into  Itftli. 
VBBiHt  (vtiati).  WiKiJ4  iioL  Willi-'  TiTtil  irhti  Ap:  ■-ni  li^mfoni  [trun*  runntitif  mi'tO'linU*  it* 
■  wonk  rn  •  tsKnoM  dKy.~ 

rMJS    aiOBF.    LIBRARY.     .VKir    t'tH.VMK. 

The  Diary  of  Samuel   Pepys.     With  Introductioii 

Ii  N>I<.- It'  li   HRF/I'">H\  SUITIl      l/r-'iin '111..  ll.iWf.  [Slinyl.ii, 

rni.vMK  III.   vdir  m:.mv. 

Chapter     in     the     History    of    Annotation. 

BdnR  Scholia  Arivtophanka.    Vol.  in.    By  wili.uu   ')    lirr.iKiii-niin 
I'RKmuni.v    i-riit.isiiKii. 

Vttt.  I  SBd   tl.      »<•-  IKI. 

Ar'JDtMT- — "A  milt-o  tn  a  wivAIy  joiirnul  i-  iiiin.-  !u!i.1r.|Qalo  toi  ii  votk  ol  nvll 
■ —  rifi  l<HV>nff  a*  lli4  oil'  lirfivro  u*.  t-ti'''tit  imlirc-i'I  mir  r-'i'li^n  1o  ii  trr*^'  *riiri<- 
.  •<  V^taMbHBM  I'M  Ihr  «nh)>v'li  ii>'ii<l<'r)iill>-  rviirliihlr  I-  •nim-'iit.    It  i>  wnrlliy  nt 
m-r  hwh  r«tMII>lloB  of  In  nuilii't." 

men  riihiuiicAi.    utMinnoKi*. 

mar   of   Greeic  Art.     IJy  I'ercy  Garwnkr, 

Tl  .iDil  Ui'rton  I'lMR-Mor  ot  CItmlpul  Ai-'hiMiloin'  In  Oi«  I'lilvOMlly  nl 

'J  U^oilfiiTiunt.    K^lni  crtiwli  *<\t.\-.'t_t'ti. 

]  Ii'- iJrinln*'f  ^  Hirri  in  rill*  ln/nk  I*  in  <Hliir:iUi  imr  ^oli-hil"- iind  nl#o  The 

.  ;-.-T.-*n-c'  iiui  n\r.j.i[,,Hivnr  ili'>  iiri  oT  <ir*'(*i'r.  jiT>il.  jirri'.^it iiitf,  t*i  MfliiiiilalL' 

I  pi  .T.'ls  ^WrlK  0'  iirnjilo  NcAUiy  a34l  Kinttj        ^V,>  ,-t\a  ^mualni'  nft  hitif*'r 

.  iilnBHUf  iimOorn  llii'llmn  ilmt  llif  lanti-,  im.l  w.-miiymM  111--  i^hntiicler. 

.  U>x-ir(i|  l"fn*iik  r»rl.     'I'hi<  itikTiiiIVH  rhfi  ili-i'i|»^lti'',  lln'  »]il">Tnllil  jiln  i*<'iil 

'  lnilUKCff  lyijIi'Hiiirfi'kiiil  iiri-niiiiliili.iluii  1(i.-i.iprv,-tiiiiifhi  mixlmii 

ii>  pcH«fHi  bimvilf,  mill  i't  ]>->»ni»ti*  in  llio  oitni^ntion  of  fii"  i-'hlMr^ri, 

Uunvb  1fn<'l  •-••n^ry.n  lA'UIr  i,>  i{i-.iiiiil  i*  TW\i  In  jlluftrulloo." 

HF.ctiyn  KiiiTUiy  sow  KK.tnr, 

Shakespearean    Tragedy.     I^cKturcs  ou  "  Hamlet," 

-<t»li.i(Vi."  -King  l*nf."  iti.l  -Mi':l-ili"    lly  A,r,  llli  inl.KV,  I.I.O.,  l.iii.D  ,  I'rofuwor 
«l  l%MirT  *"  <■■'  I'nlvrriliy  nl  OiIpaM.    Hvo..  M-i.  not. 

ninittt.irri  AKit  «rii,tr.i *««/«,*.   yKir  rot-ixe. 
Derbyshire.     By  J.  B.  Fihth.     With  llliistmtions  by 

KiXn  thrown  Kio^irllt  loi>.  11', 
')•'•  'l>iirti)-«liirr'  u  In  rlic  lull  »■  ihi>ii>tiKU  anilM  aalsiHialoniiiiii! 

The  Principles  of  Economics.      A  Fm^mout  nf  n 

I-    .II.'    If  "1.   Ii     II        .!  M,  ■Jiiinliui  iif  •'ii-k'lT.aiir!  olluT  1'n|irt"     lly  lli' Ifilc  W. 

■  t    IIS.    IVillii.  I'Tcflvi'i- hy  IIKNIIV  llliHlH.   Hvii.  IU>.  lli'l. 

■  iimil-  "Tr.-   !.■    IV>Ip'>"3r    Fnxmi'U  ;iiul  lo   Mt.  ltlllll.ll 

I'.'  I  ■  LiluTiiL'  »o  iTHinkJih:?  iiTiil  ri-Ii>-'^ifitf." 

Principles  &  Methods  of  Industrial  Peace.     By 

.\    .  H.A.  I' .'<-'*.,  F,-|JoH-  III   111.'   Koynl   K,>otiumU'   Hdoii'ly.     Cfiwii   -.ii., 

J»j/;  .  -    TJiiiviiiiiiiWowlnmBim'rilKhfli.-nlvtulBlutlToInll  wlinran-Ioi  tli« 

UAOMILLAK  ft  CO.,  I-iiirrKi),  LONDON. 
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THE 


1 

QUABTEBLY  UTEBABT  ADVEltTISEB.  IJalg, 

EVERSLEY   5ERIE5 


Globn  Sto.,  Red  Cloth.  4*>  not  ptr  Volume. 
A    SBLBCTION    OF 

Standard   Works   in    Prose   and 

Poetry, 

FROM    ALL   PERIODS   OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

Tbo  ACAPKMY  ■ritoi'l— ''In  liulb,  we  c^ii  lunJIy  iinigiuo  a  i>1eiuiniit«r 
fato  tliAii  to  1m!  looked  (or  a  year  on  some  BUiiny  island,  with  tre>^  >  low  IrioiifU, 
loine  fi>od.  ntid  a  (tout  u-iodan  pftie  aontninrng  tbc«itire  '  Ki«riley  Soriiw.'" 


THE 


CHAUCER.     -JvoK 
ORAV.     4  v„k 
MILTON.     3  V..1.. 


EVERSLEY   SERIES 

CONrAINS    168     VOLUMES, 

And  practU-iilly  ttiXU  into  two  mnin  diriBions: — 

in 
STANDARD    ENGLISH    CLASSICS, 

srCH  An 

SHAKESPEARE.     10  vole. 
LAMB.     7  voIh, 
WORDSWORTH.      I'J  vuh. 

(2) 

MODERN    WRITERS. 

CHARLES   KINOSLEV.  HUXLEY.     l:i  vols. 

13  v.ik  HUTTON.     r,  vol*. 

MArmEW  ARNOLD.  8  voU.      ^.^  r.  je„«.     ,  ,,, 

J.  R.  OREEN.     16  vol,.  s,r  joMN  R.  SEELEY. 

DEAN  CHURCH.     lOvoU  r,  ^„I^ 

P«Tbs"on'"'7-  ,  "  "■"•  ™'='"^«"=   ""««'«"*■ 

EMERdON.     fi  Ti.la.  I  ^^j 

•,•  Compute  r^Ufent  pMt  frtf  on  appiiealioii. 


MAC.MILLAN  ii  CO,  Limitbd,  LONDON, 


Mess(£.  LONGMANS  &  GO.'S  LIST. 


IEMw  tkt  tilU  t 
"THl 


POOR   AND    THE    LAND," 

Mfr*.  IjOMfani.  fiiv'^ii  *&>.  i"Ul  imblith  mrty  in  JiijHjf.  ti»  honk  form. 

Iht  Brpurt  onkf  S*i' niiatt  Army  OloniM  it  AmfrUii  and  at  Ha-ttfitjh  iii 
Kutx,  TteetliK  mad.-  (f  Iff.  It.  Hidir  //niniiiril  la  lltf  Cotoaial  OJJkr  iii 
Ma  tajtacilfi  ^Comm.iHonir.  Mr.  ITa^ynri  h«t  ii4<i«I  lo  Am  Itfort  an 
i>Un*luceiiiit  lalmg  i,-i(A  the  qumiion  gtwrally,  and  vAlh  arfiniifnl*  Ihiil 
ftnet  bem  oAvtttJ  tumnd  ef'Ui'n  point*  in  All  c'lfm'.  The  booh  n<M  bf 
Mf*ttatnl  •qttj>bof.i>rn^a  Uikcn  by  Aftu  A»yrla  Mdn  HagijarA,  wIm 
aeto*  (W  k^  ft/tr'*  .i>nrar<  n-n'flarg  llinughoul  hit  jonmfji. 

T?u  pritf  efke  bc'k  icill  U  \t.M.inpaptrt»vtrt  or  St.  in  elalh. 


THE    LIFE    (P    GRANVILLE   GEORGE    LEVESON- 

GOWF.R,  S«««adfa  Cramillf,  iiij-itji.    H;  l«n\-  linMuMi  [■■|i/,«Miiu  i'.     Widi 


|i»niiiK    ;  viil«, 


."/>(  fftp-  A-II"IHH, 


GREGORY    THE    GREAT;    His   Place  in   History  and 

TbOBKM,     By  K.  hlB  DltDDRM.  II.IJ,.  Fi'UoK  ol  I.iri'-oln  CoUeB^  OxforJ.     'J  %oU 
«i«.  ( til  f*'  n'<w. 


NKW    KPIFION    KEVIsiKI), 

THREE  GENERATIONS  OF  FASCINATING  WOMEN, 

and    Oihci    Ski 


•nd    Oihci    Skcidwt  hm   F.imity   Historjr. 
L'ro'Ka  Hi-.    CI  tl>  4t m 


Rv   l-iui    Iii  "ixr.  111    sm-i.1Iii»-i1p'M, 


MRS.   FITZHERBERT  AND  GEORGE  IV.     Hy  W.  H. 

W"iM.r.V".  MA.       ■  i.lii.r  .il  "'riii'  Luve  cr  mi  I'ncmiciipd  lJ'i'"Tl."  Jt".     Wltll  - 

Drim.'ruU-  I'.itll.ii  'I    |i.     J-  Illll-lfllUiitl',      V  i.>I-.      K..1.  [  ri.  ""■ /if,  .«, 

LIFE  OF   SIR  JOHN  T.  GILBERT,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Irish 

111.',  iii.i'i    Till  M    h-i-Lli   .   riviiil.'til  ■■[  lUii  ItoyiLl  IfMli  .U-iL'U-niF,  Sft'iomr)- ff  llir 

I'lilil        K  -     .r.  n  Iflli  .   .■-'   Ir,.   ,Tnl        Willi  L^ttvf  imri  t'o.tr-lmllll.'Ili'i'  liy  liti  wife.  Htm* 

Jlri  111  ii ;  ^^ll  1 . 1.  :>■«:     Vidi  I'uMniil-  nii'l  lllii<iniriii:]<  U"  'I"  vrca. 

THE    ART    OF    ITALIAN    GARDEN    DESIGN.      By 

JU-      12lii»  ■  I'^^fc"*-  ll!»Tc'-  r*'ijrijili]i'i.-il    [rutfi    1>Fi'WHji-»    mi^H'.*   l^jr  \\w 

.\u1hor  firm      .  -  j')i'S  T'Vi-^b<.'r  *»Uli    iitiirnTJU"    »ta  illi-i    UtiU'tfjitiCTi*  iiTnl 

A  HISTORY  OF  DIPLOMACY  IN  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL DF.VgLOPMENT  OP  EUROPE-  Ry  Davit-  J  ^ivr;  iriU-  U.I).. 
r.**.  ]lliit>iu  Id  Swiiii'iliuiil  (uimi^fly  Afc^lilJint  N.>i?roliif)'  el  fSliitr  lu  "i  t.V.. 
Tal.l:  "nic>(lrtiinil)>lnrt)Bl\<'r4it  Kaiflm'    WiihJUaiu.  Mvo,    10*  itfl. 

VOLUME   FOR  1904  JUST  PUBLISHED. 
THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER.    A  Hcmw  of  Public  Evonw  at 

ll'jiTi.- nT.Tl  \iit";'i  (»T  lU- Yi»ir  l:iil,    fio.    !»». 

%•  VWu^'  I.'  lAr  AXKCAi.  KiKisTHR  .lur  M>  Kmrt  lai>l>-ltNa  nut  t"II  I*  Ani/, 
I  ■■10*  W*.  roth. 


L0NOiIAN.S,  tlREHN,  It  CO-,  39,  Pnternoater  Row,  Lon<lon,  E.C. ; 
2fov  York,  Mid  Bombn}'. 


r 


QUARTERLY  LITERARY  ADVKRTIS«B.  {July. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  GO.'S  LIST. 

Zbc  ©yfortt  Itbrav?  of  ipracttcal  tbcolofl\>. 

Kditad  bj  Ibp  Hpv,  W.  I.-.  E,  NewBiLT.  M.A.,  CftnoD  uiil  Chuooillnr  f(  Ml  Paul'*; 
mill  tho  lUv.  Dakwf.ll  S'tose,  Sl.A.,  Libmriim  nf  Hiu  Pu»i>y  House,  0«^o^l. 

CHURCH    WORK.      By    Lin-   Rrv.   RuBKAim  Rrtnoi.tis.  M.A., 
CHURCH   AND   STATE   IN    ENGLAND.      Hy  (he  Rev. 

W,  H.  ABHAHjtu,  U.D.,  Vicoi  of  St.  AiigD«inc"«,  Boll-    fnofn  Sro.,  it. 


SPIRITUAL    DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE   BIBLE  AND 

PRAVER-BOOK  :  With  Helps  lo  ll.cit  Solmion.  11>-  H  Mi  iHTIVKH  Ll  i  lotli.  U.I).. 
Dmi]  ol  I.I  I'll  fli 'III.  ['II  rhrtirrw. 

THE    CLAIMS    OF    THE    COMMON    LIFE:    Sormciia 

ijp.'iirli.ul  ill  Mnrinti  I'lP^l.L'i'  III.  In,  |-Iri7i.  1.5-  Mi,Mpf:(.i   niR.i(iiiT(iV  Futluw  utA 

Tiiiot  ol  Jli-riM»  iin.l  I'nii'  i^'i!  '^1  tin-  rub:iuiii.lets.  MU'rwurds  Ulsboj)  ol  Lonilnti. 
(.'ffiwn  Mi'o.  [/b  the  prra*. 

THE    HISTORIC    CHRIST:    n  Serio*  >if   Uctiirei   by   the 

Iti'V.  T,  A.  I.ArnT.  M,\.  i[/ji  li-  jinr«"."- 

•.'ONTHN'TC— Pr»tnrL'— TI1P  RiYur:.(«— Tin.'  "miifl  ol  Si,  I'mil— Tlii-  Ba.'ViifiiuiiJ  ol 
(it.  I'nul'i  ijoipBl— Thtf  Synoiilic  Tnnliilnn— Tlie  JohDnnlnp  Wrlilum— The  TrFHliilon  »( 
(-1ip|»l-Tlin  EMurretriton— Till'  IHaim-iL'  [■■iiiii— Tlio  lliwiu-niciiiiii— Tlic  Olijoi'i  ul  Pnltli'- 
TIh-  -\ti^i.»iKlnn-^NQU*  .i.  on  lUtman^  x,  M.-E1— Xoic  H,  on  Jrihn  ix.  rwi, 

THE    SCIENTIFIC    TEMPER    IN    RELIGION,   AND 

OTHER  ADDRESSES      lly  ili..  Tti.i   !■  \.  W,v.iiilfTf,  M  \.,nr  ilirS.u'ifftj  nl  .=>  Ji'lin 

CUNTESTS,— Inlro'liioion^— Til"  Si'lfnlldp  Kpfrli  In  lt"Hi[loii— The  DWltlbiiiinn  <'( 
rpoMt'mf— Tlio  iiioff  (IcTJrmi  Kftpcl  ol  Evoruilunary  Di>>:lrln-' — AimoiiLlciKin  ntiil  Di^T'T- 
nitlllinil— Nitlni.il  Siil.L-li..pi  iind  Tli"l-m.  Tim  fiiihtt'l  Re- 11  uk- I— Tin'  BiMi-  iillil  Kinliiliisn 
— IlioliJBv  nn'l  our  Vu-mol  Hiiiii.-iH  Nni'iri-— W|ijrlltiiil  Ki|»>HiitiL>ii  11  ml  D.^iiniiiiii'  It-lliiHiii 
— T'he  .VIiJ^  wli'i'li  ^'irTM!o  |flvi>4  to  tlw  llcllifloii*  Wlnil— Ajipt'inlls— Pnlvy'*  Nuiur-.tl 
TUwilotrii.  

FUR.   FEATHER,   AND    FIN   SERIES. 

E.lit.>d  by  A.  E.  T.  WATS<l\. 
WILD  FOWL.    By  L.  HI.  Dh  Vismk  Shaw.     With  Chaptow  .-u 

M..joiiiiw  iho  fliii'k  iin<l  Ul"  flo"«'  !■>  W.  II  I'npB,  iiml  rmikrrjr  li,-  Ai.kxanmbu 
lNM{-<  SlUVU,  Willi  n  UllUlruliODii  1>y  AIICIIIBALU  I'lliJllUL'IlN  uM  ClI.VUI.IU 
WllVlll-EI(,     (-■fiiWtl   «MV,  I'lutll,  '•:  -.    Illllt-boiilirl  id  liTilliiT,  Willi  etll  tuu.  m,  6.1.  lii'i. 

TRAINING  AND  HORSE  MANAGEMENT  IN  INDIA, 
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mjMr  mH  ffcHnp fa»t 

SkMob  M  Ik*  Oi^al  FWk 


<r<A  L  Mtna.  ThtLdb«r»V»k. 
■ad  tka  MuranlMC^HB. 

H,  TuMtM  MtW.  MmIw  ■«  <tK 
II  ■IlitwiiltWiHijliii^. 

wiik  ma^nciiHiiraiAMk*. 

Ml  *Mtmw»   VMM  kf  O.  B. 

n.4   II     T».^»T'V     A  Sporting 

ParttorBBKlu")  and  Gre«t 
Put    0(    Um    HKhlAodi    or 

Saotland.      <;    '  -^  -•:    t. 

■"t'— "—   I9  ii*>K*am  lad 

laMntiw  iBd  I'll  iM  1 1 

>  Ig  a.  E,  Uit^t. 

•V*  in.  rmomuTc  IhaSpMto- 
Mu  ta  iNtaod.   Br kvStmn- 

mi  HHk  iiHl  K'hlt*  INsiMBt* 
Mr  r  CHtsxit  nuwca,  i^d 
fapnrioriixf  <■!  Ihi  Oiklial 
lUialnll'iu.  .tnan  b)r  k.  U4EK, 
•M  i«r«nl  tn  W.  Wtniu, 
A.B.II. 

•MttlfHik,    U»m    Ooerc*   OfcillKIHv  M.>.  Wiftig   Uf*.  • 
othar  Meminlscenea^    Bj  JoNK  Kcn.    URel  lif  Bol  txt 

— wKfc,  Thfw— .  C»MBI«f  W»tlMi  1kr"H«H*ta|-Ul<mtTU>>*iu. 
.<><i:|>il>lnc  HiMurjr  •«  HrlilJi  Hi*,  OMMml  AhUrj  it  tfudruMda, 
l.:T,triMH.M><l  »>niaii.d  ■wvkk'a  UlK  TW  *lH4tlnaMfM«i  villi 
tiJ  iW  nlf  IM  n'o-l  Eucnitiici  lot  aMth  Utnc  MM*  w*  liwuw. 
A  ■•■■•.  nqimlm (n(«V4*.«<l'h*)  SiO  a 

■■■>»>,  THawiM,  Mia  Uf  mutf  Ttm^a.  K^  K'ukkt  ■oainwi.  mfli 
MthrmUM  tlUiMaUJM  -Icfinli^  Um  kpx  KpnIiHiH  .4  ih^  Art  •>!  ibc 
raa»«  VTuOd  bRtsnr.     fcivsl  «w.         

Qwwi'a  Maw<iiTlf.  antf  Mus^Huntins  WacallacMowa.  14 
Lwd  RlMI.Mi*I.B.^riih  M  nua  uHl  31  laaMntlM*.  IikUuIIi« 
lt*pro«wlkH  tram  OH  Patnthin  in  lb*  pumiluM  «l  Um  lUfHty  Uh 
Uimn.  MrldBil  Dnvlt^bTl}.  &  Qtun.    •** 

dor**  AaeMi  III  Hltu.ij  ki4  lU  ABiclatMM     ■■;<!.  J.  ('inrnuasK  wJ 

K     !>.    Hu..r;.        Kr>u»t    Mill    faltl IJIiil        Willi    uunicfuiii    rUta   Uil 

lllimrilb-.i  In  I^^■  Ton.     Kkt*)**<«         

Varrall'a  Hiatsry  of  BrttMt  BlrtM.  IKowiti  Ediil'.n  k  llliitiniit-l  W 
*M  U»rf  KnimiUir.  l"U  Un.lli,lt«Wduul  KiiUlxrfb)  A.  NE<nu». 
M.*.  ritM^  V«4i.lll»<l  M  r.TlLS»«iii'i!B>,i'.l-»-,l'j'*..<l.-    tTt4i.K>». 

■li'a  MiatBiy  nf  BrmaJi  p»a»afc   inini  and  Lui  eMibm.  viib 

nni«aaa<tl>(artpUiioiattlHidriUlnukll<p(Cii.il')r«IrJ<-MT  Ki(iiiiiia», 
C.K.aiHlii  Uroguir.nBt  PMMiit.aDilSKtU|atBllrlx«iiB>>T*^  tl1iumll>«B 

.<t  .ill  Ihn  i,,r.-|r>.     Shill.     »n>.         

■aronalnc*.  A  HMtory  «f  tiw.    By  Puvcl*  V.  nxLn,  Kintrtiw  Pi 

Hi-' fl'<iit.ijit«lc  Kijirlygf  the  BaiQiiFlae*.    Cnnratio.         

— tt^t^c  F%ycT  Eilitlun,  oi»  liaiiil-mmlF  TMi|>tr> 

•urvay  Ouatt  ••<,  Tha.  oTMib  BrMali  tale*  i  lngysni-iil.-iii.  FUlI>tIral. 
•ii']>  rininirroUI.  I'oinjUlT'l  Iniin  I  hrU>li]tii>l  )<.'*■■•»*  ■n<l  I  hi- l<il»llifflL-Ul 
Ili'iuMu.     ftllliil  I')  J.  II.  ILii.riCi>L"Hi.».     WUh  >l*y>  iiiil  PUni  . .   inrti 
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MONTBLY    CATAtOCUE  060   pasei)   of   VALUABLE    SECOND-HAND    BOOKS   ftOd 

KBW  REMAINDERS  At  CLEARANCE  PRICBS  mity  bo  had  on  application. 
Ofttrt    mcuni    III    ini    "mil    Vl/itr     '««,   it-ana,    lAF.r  ,  i,r  al    im    ^arVnuy    Baetttunt. 

VW.  H.   SMITH   &   SON'S    LIBRARY. 


itaaif    O^iv    IBt,   STRAND,    LDNOOM*  ^'an^frM- RAILWAY    BOOKBTALLS. 


liw.: 


qrARTERLY    1.1TERAI1V   ADVERTISEB. 


II 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS'  LIST  OF  BOOKS 


ELECTRIC     TRACTION. 

By  ROBERT  H.  SMITH, 

A.JLl.U.K.:M.I.3lr.t>  K  ,  M  I  I:  l". :  U.l.ASLI.:  Wlili.  SoboL  : 

lli-wi,  linior  111  MiilJI  ; 

ffucmatlsr  Froliwur  of  Euiriuii'ilaii  lu  iCii-  IniticrUil  rulTcnitj'  or  Jniiun  :  I'rufnMr 

Knirrlimi  nf  Knirtii4-a-nns  in  Ibn  rnlroTHtiy  of  Itlrmtnir^iMEii- 

tlmtT  ">^    Pivxilu    ii:!:  jmitiiiimiMit iinil  14T11M1V1.   [*ri(T9aana^    nututi'tiC, 

An  «|>  to  lUio  ami  umliorJiuMir  uork  iii<on  Klci^ttlc  Trni-iloii  lii  nil  lt<u*p«iU. 
T*^      -    .'!    *  nnnhiulimi  ilio  ,-uii.ilili-mHon  n(  .-i-miiiiiif  .■.mil  a  ion-  iiii-l  ouiuiiiPriTtiiJ 

v-ilnanl  iirtoplptio  nr'  -Iftili   ullli  In  ivinil  iiii'l  ate  miilnly  liiucil   upon 

The   Strategry   of  Great    Railroads. 

Will)  II  ltfl|>s  Acv     ITI -•'  T*.  Sd.  By  FRANK  H.  BPEARHUH 

'  <n  .riitnlxT  l^jTorr*!,  Ai-Mt  .iJ[urt'tl]<:t  Ti'iEfi  tlio  ' ;i]Li:»l<li'  ln--lyj]r  u  titli'tdt  Into 
r»(t*  ■  ''i-n  hi  .Vniorto",     h  1- )i  ftoii-liTUIlBlotyr  -i^^-'-rFdn, 

I  '■■"rv  ™lui  hriv>'  toiUli'V  "■»  ici*>».t.  .  -  -  Ni»1  -nHhfUiT 

Ivti.  I'  ■ '  'ni  -.iii'li  ^lL'Jlnl^^'  aii'lonaklnir"/'— -WflfnJf'4J  /''"r. 

Corea,   the    Hermit    Nation. 

II,-.       ■!   ,     L  I.  il.iivi'l  Kill'liiTi,  »i!h  Miiimiid  Hliltjiy  10  iLOl. 

■■r   Uva   muthor   af  "Th*   Mlk^ao-*    Brnplr*,"   W.  E.  ORIFPI8. 

D<-fiiT«vo.    Illu>(rniel     l<M.  •«>  n*t. 

Aa  BOUwaliiT  and  nii  l»  iliii"  iu'>-"iiiil  <>I   ilv-  liiixl  wlit^U  >■  now  Ui>'  I'mriv  of  h 

taifli  arMnfMa,  l-v  •Mii-  of  ili-'  l.in'iii^i-'   "«rHi-ri'  ■■n  ihi-  K.ir  l^m  nml  il«  i«iiii"l".    Ii 

d^iOt  with  1^  UKfwOi  dind  niivttnukil  iu  nv^^II  d.^  ilio  rnndi-ra  iiit'l  rpocnr  hlblctry  ^-r  ihr 

toutilry.  uhI  rwK«r>  Ib^  |im-'iil  liuliil.nl  una  •wtul  .itmlliioii  of  1  lie  CorPiini 

Th«    American     Nation  :    a  History. 

I  -.  -  ,    I  <F  I. lJ    H-iiii    .'<    1i>     A>wiJ<'E:iE4'l]    '^^llillll'^^ 

Klltvil    by   AkBBRT    aUBHNBI.U    HART,    Ph.D^   LL.O. 

In  -        II  jj    Illii-ir.iii'l,     ¥'l■^^    1   -iiliiiin*.  iiui»   fn.-Iy,  |>i-kv  *••■  not. 

I  nil  til  tU«  ntiirk  'l«iiT«  Willi  u  ili-llnui'  frlixL. iinil  U  wiKtuu  !>)-  (hv 

grr-.i  ■  iiy  OS  iliM  toTiii'vUr  to(<ii[)n  -if  Anifrii'nn  lilmory.    Tliv  wurk  «( llm 

I'irit   1*   iitKlt-r  tlm   rlii.iT  4U[K<iilttou  of  ibr  '.^iltior   aiM  u   fJor□mEIl■^'  »f 
■A-liii  Unvi*  ^if>l  4l/t*fi  Lli4-  iiriinnLil  jihtn  un<l  nntviilivl  fur  Ibnoottflnuily  ot 

By   H.   NOU.   WILLIAMB. 

Ii. !.,(    ii<>.    Ill  Ili»-  r)iuT>,i:ii>i  iily*.     1S«-  n«t.     Llnil[t-il  Ivlli^in,  .'iHD  i'<jii|.:<. 

"TliM  Idlv  ibitil  ol  itit'  kirirn  nnd  liiin-I>»nu-  li'iuka  wlili'h  lilr.  S'oc-I  Wll.ll'Ltn<  li»> 
dtfr^lHl  to  lliv  ni'''Thnrv  .  .T  'iLninTu  r--inr'  fir  In  wrtin  ^in<i-'h'  Ui  Fnitikii'-arul  It  It  by  no 
mntO'   llio  im-i  M  I     I  i'<r   k    IUu>m>t-'<  ■I'l-'inlTy  mnl  m  .iinie 

oBMIvvtM  «">  -  :jrim---JI;iT.'t)  l-i(OFr  till' im-Bl  He  mill  1.1  lin. 

.    -    ,Wnt,.(r-    .       ■■  ■    nsil-'f-."— ,V'"'"'- 

Madame    de    IWonteapan.  By  h.  nou.  williamb. 

I >.  39«<  n«t.     Limiii"!   1^'liil'>n.  ,''••  >-i>vii<«> 

-  .\  till'  ■,■     ■  r  ■    .j1   II   Hi.nt  fi-niii'k«W-  .■iiii-"T,    Tlii'r.' rtui  Iil'   no 

AjimM  iImi   ■'■■  ■  ii;^  .[.i-  .(     -a  ill  Miri.!   iiiuiili  iiu»-'ii^mi  ami  oronte  Ihw  ifri'iii- -i 

''i''-mt.    Iti.  W  ilioiii.'*  iuluini<  I.  a  ihlnu  of  liwHly.BAd  til*  pliiiIuifnitnrH  mlii  1  ' 
!!•  <  bIbii  bW  lii|piML''-Wa-v«>r  llrmUl, 

ISfladamo   do   Pompadour,    ontfimu  i-iKp  an*.  »•*•    \m 
Madame    Recamier.     •ineinui  riur.  m*.  n«t. 

By    H.   NOBL   WlkUAMB- 

Tb™.  iwii  ii>ilii(nnj>ru<ii>i>'  uii(  ui  |iit:ii.  iitnl  II' ilyoliliiliinblo  from  ilmler"  111 

rr-»'Mv  T-  tiim'--l  ^.r"'*.  


Madame   du   Barry. 


lUni-KR   A    C.ltOTIK'^R-S.   *5,   ALUflMAHLE    ^TRIiKT.  LONUUN.  W. 
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Have  you  &  FrtcrKl  who  is  a  poor  Corres- 
pondent f     9*Kt'nl  a 

SWAN 

FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


i"^       Priett, 

I0,'«.  I4,'6, 

16,6,  2i;-. 

2S/-,  30,'-,  42,'-. 

to  £20.  /KUt  fr«r. 

Tok<n  of  Friendship. 

C  varan  Weil.    Exekaageablt. 

Ste  Catalogae,  pott  free, 
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1*   *    BO.    MI«M     HOkOORN,    kOHDi^n.    ICC- 
ML  ChHiw^r.  EC     9it.  H*c**l  StTM.  w^  t-OHDON. 


DINNEFORD'S 


Safest    Ap«r(«ti1 
for  D«kO!« 

Const!  tut  ion  ft. 


MAGNESIA 


The  Diary  <if  «  Girl  m  France  in  1821. 


OU'DCMKM,    tONDOM 


AUBMAKLS  St»ST.  W^ 
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THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

No.  404.— JULY,    1905.— 61. 


I    Tm>  5cR^'>^  roB  Canics      By  Dn. 

WtLLtAM     UURV. 

L  HisTOBiCAL    ErKin.      Bjr  ih«  ItUe 

BtRHUr  CUUSHIOH. 
J.  TUK  kOll*<ICEOFTIIlO0TUIin.   BjF 

Edwaiu)  W»i(iin. 
4.  WAOrsB'*  Tbiokv  or  Mii>ic       8y 

AKTHtja   SVHOItft. 
i    Turn   pRISCEi  (W  TUB  PxtoroHHHU. 

By  William  Hillbii. 
6   Tni  Nauomal  Coal-Sopplv. 
■•    piiai^*k)«:i:  ik  Nrw  Suund. 


H   Tmk  9Ttn>v  or  Popvlar  Covrkn^ 

HBirt.— I, 
9  Tbb  BoDDiiifM  OP  TiMT.     By  S» 

CHAKI.BIi    N.    Ul.lOT.    K.C.H.a, 

10.  RtciHT  Shjuespixie  CKmciaii. 
By  P*i>i>K>«)B  Mi.tOK. 

If.   Tun    RlfLK   AXl)   IT*    U». 

I>.    NoaWAY    AND   SWKUIIK. 

IJ     I..DItD    MH-Smil   AMP    SOCTTI    AFRICA. 

14.  Tmk  Battls  op  tiik  Mka  np  Japah. 
I.  Tut  Naviii,  C.:-«ri.i<:  I. 

II.  T«    fUlULt*  u    RttWA- 

III.  Thi  Kmci*  IK  Wdtiph  Kuiopp. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

K     SELECTION     FROM     HER     MAJKSTYS    CORRESPONDENCE 

BETWKEN    THK    YIURS    1837—1861. 

Edited  by 

ARTHUR    CHRISTOPHER    BENSON    And    VIBCOUNT    E8HER,    K.C. 

Vitit  MMOWPOIU  Pkolagrtvurti.     Dtmlj  800.     Tw«  («r  morf)  Vetmaui. 

Tb*  hriod  car.en&  by  ibeac  volume*  ii  a  metnorRblo  oM  In  tlia  taUiory  buih  of 
(009*  aod  EaflftDd.  and  ioclude) — Tbo  Adoption  of  Kroa  Tr«d»— Tlia  ftcpeal 
AfittBcm— Cbiarttun—Tbe  Revolallonwy  Movament  oi  '48 — T1i«  Uu«*n'*  Mftinaite 
— TlMCtteefta  War^Tb*  Indlui  Mutiny,  Ac. 

rir  /iv^tfrttfM*  0/  'ill  tfPAif  work  it  fnrgtntitu  tafUfy.  M  atmt  U  thi  immnu 
«a  t/aimtriMli  u  ^  Antt  MiA,  it  tmtnci  b  tMly  tv/£r»  lit  bigiMil»g  ef  1906. 


FURTHER   MEMOIRS  OF  THE  WHIG  PART 

1807- 1 82 1. 

By  HENRY  RICHARD  VASSALL,  Srtf  Lord  Holland  (1779-1840). 

WnH  WntCH  l»  INCOKPOMATRK  ACI^PTSII  TXKMKIl  "  HIISCEi.LAI'KOUS  UtltKtlKXXCS 

Edited    by   LORD    &TAVORDALE. 
H'f'M  />Dffnul>.    Dtmr  Svo. 
I^rd  Holland  xlatc*  that  hii  "  Memoln  "  (th«  lirsl  ptrt  at  which,  down  (0  iSi 
WiLi  pul>li»h«f1  by  hlH  »an.  in  t(l)>'4j.  ut  intenilfid  to  recoid  a.tiy  facU  o(  intcretl  t 
lo  be  found  in  tile  perlodScala  or  hialottn  of  the  lime  :  and  loachM  ligbtlj  on  mt 
of  [heevenisof  imponance  which  took  place  durioR  the  pniad. 

The  lolli>wlnf[  are  *  few  of  ihe  subiecli  mcmioncd  In  ths  coune  of  hi*  tuuniit 

which  commoncfli  with   Ihs  fitght  ol   ihe   PotlugUM«   Roykl   Family   to  Bnu) 

Affairs  ID  SpklD  sod  PorlDftJ,  1807-9:  duel  bctWMa  Lord  Caatlercsagh  and  Caanin 

■nd  the  coniequeDl  raconitniction  of  (be  Goveminent :  theO.P,  Riot*;  Georaelll 

UbieM  and  the  appoinimenl  of  ihe  Prince  of  Wales  ai  Resent :   Princ«  ReMni 

Be(OtlAtioiii  uitb  too  Whig!  in  iSoq  and  tSii :  v«rlou*  allempts  of  the  Whwa 

brine  forward  Ihe  Catholic  ClAlma .  Priocen  of  Walea'  affsira  lo  iSt «,  and  h«r  irl 

la  iSiD  :  Napoteon'o  CAinp*lK"*  °'  *^'i  *'"'  '^'A  ■  Intrl^o*  befora  iCe  OccimiM 

of  I'arii  (1S14)  and  vi«ii  of  the  allied  SovaroKM  to  London :  PrJnocM  Charlolti 

tcfuiol  !□  marry  the  I'lince  of  Or^Bge  aad  Mr  nibeequeol  in*fria([c  and  deul 

.  popnlar  diuonlecit  and  incToaaing  disunion  in   Ihe  Whig  Party.  i8iC-^:    Dsi 

ni  Wellington   In   Par)*:    Ney't  execution:    accc**ioa  of  Goorge  IV  :    popul 

rrevolullon*  00  the  Continent  In  1820. 

Lord  Hollud  makea  mention  ol  nearly  all  the  celebralod  nMn  of  the  day.  tt 
to  many  in*tanc««  kI***  bis  impreuion  ol  their  character*.  Among  them  m 
Hornet.  Windham.  Lord  Wellesloy.  Wbilbreatl,  Sheridan,  Lord  Slachope,  Sir  1 
Romitly,  Tletney,  and  Erikinc 

The  "  Mticcllaacciai;  ltRiRinisc«ncei  "  conttil  of  Lord  lIotloLnd's  account  of  I 
vaiiou*  literary  oriebrllla  whom  he  had  met  in  Ihe  course  of  hi*  life,  and  anJiivitB 
telalinE  10  Ibam  which  he  coniildar«d  of  Inlercti  He  dMcriba*  his  recollect ioaa  1 
Ihe  Fellow*  and  Matter*  at  Eton  in  hi*  time  end  ibe  autfaoriiies  at  Oiford :  whi 
amuD^  other  wiill-knawD  men  he  frpeek*  of  Horace  Walpole,  "Bobus"  Smith,  Frcr 
Dr.  Parr,  Ponon.  John  (lamer.  Gibbon.  Hare,  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Jove-Lanos,  Pabi 
Fontnna.  M.  G.  Lewis,  Erasraa*  Darwin,  Holctoft,  and  Saaibey. 


THE  MILITARY  LIFE  OF 
H.R.H.  THE   DUKE   OF   CAMBRIDGE. 

WRITTEN    UNDER  THE   AUTHORITY  OF   THE    LATE    DUKE    FROI 
DOCUMENTS  IN  HIS  OWN   POSSESSION. 

By  Colonel  WILLOUQHBy   V£RNER. 

uu  Klflc  ItikKie. 

Aa*lata<l    by   CaptAin    ERASMUS    DARWIN    PARKER, 

liu  MiocliBist  Raxluwiii, 

WM  Ptrtnitli      3  Voti.     UtdtKm  Svt.     36).  im(. 

Some  two  year*  before  his  death  H.R.H.  gave  initmctiona  for  the  prepafallo 
oilhi*  biography  which  was  carried  oat  under  hia  superviiion  tuitil  the  lime  of  bi 
last  tUi — 


^LJTKM^    ■■!  ■       VK 


2£S£4itCHES  15  SIKAl. 

*«T«e.   »=:*-    ^.wX.  «*i 


'  Tmi  I  ■■■■■■■  ^  anv.  nK  tt^  F^^i?i»F  jlml'.,  s  nrdra^ 


:n:  of  sir  james  graham. 

175^2— :5c:. 


Eaitetf    k»    c.    s.    f>«t;«:£R. 


iif""^i'T    -Tfr^  Ski  ■;pt»reC 

9.Dd  Tiif  *  TTT-  ■-*  cv«  Tn;i^  AhlkTia^  hi»  osv  faA»  beer  Kninpv  ^n  r^«4M:r^  ^i  ^ 
trta:  ^■a-Tff'— '~»T  coricmpiTixries  A:  ODce,  i^.ez  «ai-;ju:  i^vi.Ti.  be  p'tnpe."  ':-■ 
»crn    r—  t'   i:ie.   akm;  pm  ^  ibc  -jfrt-ji-mt  w:;i  Kcr*:    Kim   -t   NtfiPK- 

Be;  ■T'  -sr^t^'T^  career  i»  liAi  ci=t  M  ibe  Hoc*-  .ti  C-ajixci.-itii  Ht  vs.-  :in,i  l-'  .r^i 
Icrr  3  ac  ft.i*3»J«y.  "''■^*'  Eart  Grey  uid  Lciri  \bera«3i  tni  »t.-  H .  :rr 
5«jet»i   m  the  MiaisnT  of  Ss  Roten  Peel         He  v-u  ke  ^~.<t  ~.;rp.^~.r--  .. 
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THE   PRESENT  ASPECT  OF  HOME  REUNION. 

UKyUKCTUfSa  ON  THE  FftESENT  POSITION  OF  NOMCONFORlllSTS 

WITH    AM    AfPEAL    FOR    CONFERENCES    THAT    WE    MAT 

UNDERSTAND  ONE   ANOTHER   BETTER. 

By     th«     EARL     NELSON. 

mik  a  PrimUtfuu.        LMrgt  Cnmm  Sue. 


****#***  ****** 


THE  HIGH  ROAD  OF  EMPIRE. 

HKKTCIIKH   MA1>K   IN   INDIA   AND   0?J   THE   WAY   THITHER,   WITH 
1>KS(;HM*TI0NS   OF  THE  JOURNEY  AND  THE   PLACES  VISITED. 

By    A.    H.     KALLAM    MURRAY, 

mih  50  Colound  IllnUratitni  and  Fin  and  Ink  Slulchti  in  Itu  T§*t. 

Mtdium  8va.       ait.  M. 

(A  iinRll  edlllOD  00  Urge  pAper  will  b«  pablisfaed  at  £2  at.  lut.) 


A  NIW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  "HOUSE  OF  QUIET." 

THE  THREAD  OF  GOLD. 

By  tha  AUTHOR  OF  THE  "HOUSE  OF  QUIET." 
S^miri  Drmy  Svo. 


THE    BATTLE  OF  WAVRE   AND    GROUCHY'S:: 

RETREAT. 

By     W.      HYDE     KELLY.     R.E.  , 

in.'J  itjtfs      D*my  Sn.  1^ 

t'kt^  tx  •  i-dit  v>t  tttr  \Vjiirrti.v  Camnii^  uhich  b«s  not  hithma  rataivad  Ika  * 
MliMttK-w  vhvb  t1  .!r>vi\<,-«  ibrrv  «j»  bu\!  n^hdu^  on  tha  Irti  at  the  HnMha  ' 
tuKVAl  \\«iiv  thi  '^■A>«  b-.Niit  ^tvr  iW  IviicW  ol  Wv.oloo  «»s  ^"ith-f      TUslmfc   '''' 

*W  mkImJW*  »m  «K'V\<«ae  .-t  :b«  itJ>  Ath.-v  «^  tbr  allies  to  I^ris. 


THE  ELEVEN  EAGLETS  OF  THE  WEST. 

By  ^UL  FQUMTUN. 
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IN  THE  DEAD  HEART  OF  AUSTRAUA. 

tJOUKNEY    AKOUND  LAKE    EYRE    IN    Tl{£    St^WMEfe   OT  »gM— 4 

WTIN    AM    ACOOVHT   0'  IXB   LAKE    BIKS   l^tlH    AKP  nt>    n.a«ta«  W^LL 

or  oxtial  AOCTiaui. 
By     J      W.     QREOOItr.     F  R.&_     O.Se. 


TRANSVAAL  PROBLEMS: 

SOUE    NOTES    OS    C  U  R  K  E  S  T    POLITICS. 

By    LiONEL    PHILLIPS 

Dn^  to* 

CONTENTS:    PtturAOS—l.  iMTaooocnoN r    A   BMfWpaa— r    ArT«a 

W*f— 3     Tub    Labocr    Pmm.im~4     Tub    Umwa    havnmr—^    UAFPum, 


BeuB*»B*no»— 


Tut 

<:«01isi  AMD  OrHEH  Abiatio-~6.  Tb»  Nativc 

i.  T««  G«!iraia  or  Pa«t«»— 9.  PonnCAt  T*ctii 

It  Tm  tViuva  OonjMX— ArvcHMX 

Ur. 
wtto 
Itchi* 

•  Ihsnaull  o(  •  recant  vbli  10  tbc  eaunlTjr  AfMr  ilwoihtni  the  rtiMgw  trWdb 
boreSB  a  visitor  tcturaing  to  tbe  Tramvul  ftfter  a  bog  abHBO*.  Mr.  PbHta 
iwiewi  ibortljr  how  Itis  miim  work  since  (he  war,  aad  tbM  dtfihw  U  kflfA  tM 
HUrcof  the  mining  iDduBtry.  and  tbeUbo>tT<|D«Mioa.  There  itHiaccovDt  of  ih* 
molli  ol  ibic  Chin^  Iftlioar  agreecnenl,  a  cbapter  on  ibe  native  humUbm.  aad  ike 
Ban-  cboncier  Tbe  book  condnda  wiib  a  long  and  outlsl  analriU  oi 
j^tkai  panics  And  »  forocatl  of  the  working  of  tbe  new  cooMittttioB. 


:r.  UooeJ  rhillips,  wbois  i«eaiini»<niuooeo<tbea«Mmaltktc"UMiMr|' 
TranavMl,  and  a  teadee  o(  tbe  old  Refann  Pafljr  in  JotaaiacAsis.  baa  ■!«■> 
««d(  hie  eeilmale  of  tbecbtcf  Sooth  Africaa  pwblewi  of  lo-d».     tha  Mok 


MAST  AND  SAIL  IN  EUROPE  AND  ASIA. 


8y    H.     WARINOTON     SMVTH. 
Secnuo-  Hon  Diptdaiac.  Tieiiul.    Astlec  (4  "PinYaMlia 

IfilA  HnwiMai  /UeMnitf-Hi  fry  t*(  Avthd«.        JtftA'ea  8*p 

Mr.  WaritiRton  Smyth  hat  had  eiccfitioDal  caportunilH*  ol   ttBdfisK  MlUai 

kMa,  asd  ia  the  ptac«ical  ut«  of  them  In  all  parts  oftbe  world,  and  Ibis  book  ■■  tbe 

bra  wdaa>oiir  to  describe  and  claMtty  tbesi  both  wiib  pea  and  peactl.    It  thovU 

beolapecia]  value  aod  intRmi  to  raehitmea.  sallon.  iraire(len  and  anlMa. 


LETTERS  OF  RICHARD  AND  CLARE  FORD 

(1830—1899). 

By    ROWLAND    E.    PROTHERO.    M.V.O.. 
MI»a«rAIISMriCsUc«e.Oi<M4.    Aulkaccd-Tbe  PubiHin  HsDUi  Uf*."  MCKe. 

Wili  ParlrtiU  cW  ofitr  lUutttatittit        Dmy  Sri). 
Tk  Lite  of  htchnr^l  ¥ttA.  tTarelter  and  acbolar,  celcbraiad  u  ilie  auibor  of 
■kit  »  tegafded  as  ibc  bwtl  fiv\Ae  ever  utritlaa.  Ike  "  Ilandbooli  (or  Spaiii."  and  a, 

t«nl  writer  in  ibe  Qmatlniy  Rrvur  in  tbe  first  half  of  the  i; 
tattbcArei  tine  niveit  to  tbe  public. 

Tba  Life  of  ht*  Son.  Sir  Clare  Fotd.  Mnkeiime 
■  iKdnded  la  ibe  Voltuse- 


a 
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THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF 
GIOVANNI   ANTONIO   BAZZI 

(COMMONLY  KNOWN   AS   ■■  IL  SODOMA"), 

'477— 1549- 
By    R.     H.     HOBART     CUST. 

With  numtrous  lUustrMimis,     Dtmy  Svo. 


•******************< 


THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  FICTION; 

Or,   folk   tales   AND   PRIMITIVE  THOUGHT. 
By  the  Rev.  J.   A.   MaoCULLOCH. 
Deny  Sw. 
This  Is  a  remarkable  and  learned  work  Riving  the  origins  of  myths,  imirf  iak 
and  traditions  in  all  parts  of  ihe  world  ;    groaping  them  under  certaiii  dastes,  ai 
lr«cinK  them  to  their  sources.     Of  aJl  (he  familiar  fairy  tales  Ihare  is  pnrfuUj  d 
one  which  Is  not  dascribed  and  traced  in  these  pages. 

THE  LIFE  OF   THE  HONOURABLE 

Lt.-Gen.  Sir  ANDREW  CLARKE,  G.C.M.G..  c.B..  c.li 

COLONEL  COMMANDANT   OF   BOYAL  ENGINEERS. 
By  Colonel   R.   H.   VETCH,   R.E.,  C.B. 

WUh  K  Pretkoe  by  Colonel  Sir  G.  SYDENHAM  CLARKE,  K.C.M.O., 

L<n  GoreciKK  of  Viciorii. 
D'l'ft  Illattretunn.        Dimj  8vo. 

Sir  Andiew  Clarke  )n  his  unusually  active  life  showed  himself  an  impefslMt' 
tbs  best  type.  He  worked,  and  had  ideals.  Hie  hther  u'a.s  Governor  of  Wettei 
Ausir«]ia  The  son  was  destined  for  the  Army,  and  pased  thioogb  Wo<^wich  in 
the  Koyal  Engineers :  but  soon  his  mergelic  spint  drove  him  to  moie  reapooaU) 
Ikboun  ovvr-aea.  He  spent  sii  yeu^in  Van  Diemeo's  Land  and  New  Zealand  b^ 
he  wfts  appoioted.  while  still  a  lieutenant.  Surveyor-Genenl  of  Victoria  m  iS] 
Sabeei]uentl]r.  after  wnrice  at  home,  in  North  .\mericn,  and  Africa,  he  becaa 
Director  of  Works  at  tb«  Admiralty  at  a  time  of  constderable  activity.  It  was  dx 
thM  bt  htmed  a  grcM  friendship  with  Ihe  "hero  of  beraes"  Genenl  Gorio 
G\iveTTKir  of  the  :^lrBlt  Settlements.  Member  I't  the  Council  of  the  Viceroy  of  Indi 
liwpeclor-GvDrTalol  Fortincaiionsis  Enitland.  were  snbseqneni  stages  in  Sir  Andn 
Clarke's  full,  strenuous.  Aad  successlnl  life,  tbe  story  of  which  is  told  1^  one  oC  I 
ckneu  iiiends  and  callragUM. 

FROM    DECEMBER  TO  DECEMBER. 

THK     D.KY   B1.X1K   OF   MEUSANDE. 
A,  twos  v>r  oKK^iNti.  i,vit)nMs  .tNc  nriini'  TB<.'v.iHrs  IS  ravMz  uni  vsksi 

Crvwu  Sw 


THE   FIRST    VOLUMES   OP   TH[:    INDIAN    RECORDS   SRRIE5. 
ruBUsuKi)  roa  tui  uoviibhmrxt  or  imdu, 

BENGAL    IN    1756-57. 

^selection  of  public  and  private  papers  dealing  with 
thk  afpairs  op  the  british  in  bengal  during  the 
rek;n  ok  siraj-uddaula. 

With  an  Hlfttoptoal  Introduotlon  by  8.   O.   HILL,  B.A^  B.8a.. 

OKe<c  In  Ctutt^  ot  ikaRMBidt  d  Iba  CatwDntnl  of  India: 

Aoltor  el "  M*)ot-Cciwn)  Child  Hania, "  "  nnt  FnaebnMn  In  BcBliJ." 

3  Veil.     Dfty  8w, 

RAW    MATERIAL 

SOME   CHARACTKKS   AND    EPISODES   AMONG   WORKING  LADS. 
By  Mlu   PHYLLIS    BOTTOME. 

A  serim  of  iiorio*.  dntm  from  ibc  tile  oi  bojs,  larls.  and  raeo,  fer  ibe  boi^J 

rl  oorkiiiK  m  aod  liiios  M*r  a  Ui)[«  fiKior]'.    They  arc  coiomcnded,  nol  ooljr' 
IhMf-  own  inlriBBlc  IniercM  and  drwnutc  tguallllm.  but  u  KivlnK  a  tru*  liulf  bl 
ino  lbs  ItvM  aixl  charactiKlslics  of  th*  worbiii;;  population 


THE   LEGEND   OF   FAIR  HELEN. 

^3  TREATED  BY  HOMER.  GOETHE  AND  OTHERS. 

By     Or.     EUQENE    OSWALD.    M.A.. 
^wwuii  la  ibo  Kncllfb  Goaihe  SMluy. 

Cr«s«  (M,     IW,  fid 

HoMtB't  HiLiH  or  Trot— IH  Spakta  aho Thov— Rossn^i's  Helsh— Thk 
riAH  Vbhsion  —  EomnDEft  — Dmn  CMxriiosTOMos,  ktc— Hblkka   in  iiii 
Aou— I-'rom  T8a  UiuuLa  Auna  to  Gokdin  — Gdnths's  H(t.«K*  — 


MRS.   MONTAGU: 

HER   FRIENDS   AND   CORRESPONDENTS. 

,h   a  M«moiP.  by   bar  trttit.  ereat  Mleoe.   MRS.  CLIMENSON, 

nVA  PertrttU  and  Dliltr  lHuifrdHcm.     i  Ci'tt.     £><m>  Sm,    j6t  nrf. 

MoaU|{ia  wMn«ia  u/  tlie  raoal  disliOKuished  ladies  of  liMrajy  and  social  Ufa 
doritif;  iba  laliec  half  of  Ihe  iS(h  C«ntury.   She  hu  bc«n  ullcd  ihe  Mme, 
I  of  London  Socwly.  and  al  her  hoiue  in  Porlman  Square  u\cd  lo  uicmble 
ilhiatTMiM  ptntma  in  rank  am)  in  ability  under  tlic  roigo*  oi  (.icoige  1 1.  and 
Gtorje  111.     ABoaa  ber  (riend*.  cnrreapoadtnt*.  coiniMnloni  and  admirer*  were  all  , 
or  fcaule.  EaKlish  or  loroicii.  "bo  wor«<ll«iin|!uWi«l(orattainnieDii  or  tali.'iii*.r 
FoBT  voJasie*  ot  Isiun  (o  and  from  bsr  mrv  publiabad  by  her  nophow  andj 
«or,  Matlbvm  Hootagn.  boCwMo  17J1-61,  but  (ortnnataly  bar  cor[«ap«iidano*] 
hta  bOM  (Boat  canEoUjr  collected  and  pN9erv«d.  and  tbU  work  will  conmi  of 
wtefiata  Eroin  that  greai  ■tore  wbich  bave  not  btihoito  been  made  public. 
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NOTEWORTHY   FAMILIES-{SCIENCE). 

AN   INDEX   TO  KINSHIPS   IN   NEAk   nEGHKES   BKTWKEN   PERSONS 

WHOSE  ACHIEVEMENTS  ARE  HONOURABLE,  AND  HAVE 

BKEN    PUBl.ICKLY   KECORDED. 

By    FRANCIS    OALTON.    D.CL.    Hon   D.Sc  (Cftmb,).    F.R.S,. 

And     EOOAR      SCHUSTER      OALTON. 
Bwucli  Fellow  In  Nuluitl  Eu^ciiiet. 

VOL.    t.  OF  THK   rUDLlCATIOMS  Ot   IRB   SDOSNCCS  HSCORD  OPriCB  OF  TDK  UH1VBK»ITT 

or  LOMDOK. 

Crewn  Stw. 

A   PIETIST  OF  THE  NAPOLEONIC  WARS. 

THE     LIFE     OF    THE    COUNTESS     REDEN,     1776-185+. 

FROM  DIARIES.  LETTERS.  ETC.  HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED, 

By   ELEONORE   PRINCESS    REUSS. 

rrnnslaUd  nnd  Edited  by  Mrs.  CHARLES  EDWARD  BARRETT-LENNARD 

ond    MARY    WINIFRED    HOPER, 

With  an  Intpoduotory  Noto  by  ROBERT  S.  RAIT, 

Author  af  lb«  "  Lilr  ol  Loril  OouRb." 
IVuh  Porlraitt  tnd  tUiu  llluUrafioni.       Drmy  Seo.       t]*,  ntt. 

CounioM  voD  K»cl«a'KinoiIu<r.  the  BaionMi  vou  RiedM*!.  followed  bnr  huobaod. 
tfat  Ccnent  m  coRinianil  of  the  Ct^rmaa  ContinRvnt  in  the  British  Artny.  tbrou|[hoat 
the  Revululionary  War  in  North  Americi.  The  I'ounicsi'  early  youlh  WW  poaMd 
in  tbe  itiiriDg  period  of  the  l-rencli  Rcvotuiiori.  nnd  her  girlhood  aod  ewl)r  muTJed 
life  amidii  the  eiu tins  Kcncii  ia  Berlin  and  Silesia,  of  Germany's  itrngglM  to  throw 
on  the  yoke  (if  Na])oleon. 

She  knew  many  of  th*  most  ili»liii|C)iishitil  men  and  women  among  the  Prvadl 
•roiKmil*.  and  on  bet  mftrritgis  with  Coiml  von  Ksten,  n  Hnniu'erlan  In  ih«  Mnrin 
ol  IVus»iu,  she  -wtji  btoUK^t  inlo  ctuBV  trieixlihip  with  itinny  mtmli^rs  of  lh«  Roysl 
Family,  dpec  tally  with  friedncb  Wilhelra  IV,,  xt  well  in  with  the  leading  mCB  of 
thought  and  action,  including  T'tcihcrr  vom  Slein.  the  great  Minister. 

She  (roouently  look  part  in  iheauicaU  and  Conn  functions  in  her  girlhood  by 
eonmacd  ol  the  cclebritletl  ^uoen  Luik.  and  llie  King  entrusted  bor  with  IM 
MItlement  of  lbs  TyroloM  I'rotMluiI*  who  omignucd  In  a  body  iDio  Sllwla, 

In  her  early  married  lila  ftha  c»ni«  into  closer  caoiaei  with  tb«  last  of  tW 
Ptetiii*,  whoM  iitfloenoe  from  benufonh  colour«d  her  life,  which,  till  the  day  of  her 
death  was  o«ic  of  sueoiioDB  wnrk  for  the  good  of  othen, 

AmoRK  ber  many  Engltth  friendx  waa  Eljtabcth  Fry,  who  vtfitod  her  in  hw 
Silesian  borne. 


REASON  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

By   THOMAS   GRAHAM   JACKSON.   R.A. 
Wilh  lllHttratieiU.      Crevm  8vo. 
Tho  work  !■  Intended  taeiplaia  the  development  of  the  ityles  of  Modem  Borppa 
by  IraciDg  li  (o  aaturat  and  social  causea. 
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THE 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  SAMUEL  SMILES,  LL.D. 

Edlt«d     by     THOMAS      MACKAY, 
AntbOEof  tbe  "Lite  of  Six  John  Fowln," 

WM  Portntili.  Dntjr  Sdd.  iji  lut. 


THE   GERMAN   OFFICIAL   ACCOUNT   OF   THE 
WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

PREPARED      IN     THE     HISTORICAL     SECTION     OF     THE     GREAT 
GENERAL   STAFF,    BERLIN. 

PART  II. — The  Advance  to  Pkbtoria.  the  Upper  Tugbla  Caupaigh,  etc., 
nc.    Trwulaltd  br  CouoHtt.  Hubert  DuCank,  R.A.,  U.V.O, 

Witk  Maps  and  Plant.       Dtiay  Sw.       151,  ■«. 

PART  /.—From  its  Comhencbmesi  in  iSgg  10  the  Capidrb  or  Geherai. 
Ckwis's  Forcbs  at  Paaidbbrrg.     Tranilaltd  bt  Colonbl  W.  H.  H.  Watebs, 

[A  Inady  publislud. 
••*•■•«*•••»•••• 

DESCARTES: 

HIS      LIFE      AND      TIMES. 

By    ELIZABETH     8.     HALOANE. 

Witk  lUialratims.     Dtmy  Sso, 

Thk  is  a  Biography  of  R«ne  Desc&rtea  giving  aa  accoani  of  Iha  times  he  lived 
■aad  an  RppreciUion  of  bis  varions  works,  philosophical,  mathemalical,  and  scientific, 
Dascartam'  life  was  a  very  varied  one :  Ihe  first  part  being  spent  In  a  Jesuit 
CoBege;  the  second  in  warfare,  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War:  and  the  third  in  study 
a  Bollaiid.  He  visited  many  courts  and  died  while  at  that  of  the  extraordinary 
Md  Icaraed  Qaeen  Christina  of  Sweden,  Gustave  Adolphus'  daughter.  His 
pmlett  friena  and  correspondenl  was  Elisabeth  of  Palatine,  the  niece  of  King 
Chtifes  I.  of  England,  and  he  came  in  coDtact  with  many  o(  the  eminent  men  of 
KioKX  of  the  day. 

Tlie  recent  saperb  edition  of  Descartes  Correspondence  broaght  out  in  Paris  by 
m.  Adam  and  Tannery  throws  much  new  light  on  his  life  and  surroundings, 
Hd  makes  a  new  account  of  It  specially  suitable  at  this  time. 


CLOUD  STUDIES. 

By  ARTHUR  W.  CLAYDEN. 
WHk  ]  ColoHrid  PlaUt  and  otlitr  OrigiHal  IliuilraHans  and  Charts.  Squan  Dray  Svo, 
This  book  contains  a  large  number  of  beautilul  photographs  of  the  different 
dMd  forms,  with  their  scienliBc  names  and  descriptions,  the  causes  of  their 
Hxmaiioo.  It  should  be  especially  interesting  to  artists,  meteorologists,  and  all 
*bo  are  ioleresled  in  the  weather  and  in  the  beauties  of  Nature. 

CONTENTS  :  —  ISTHoonCTORY  —  Cikrus  — Cirbo-stbatos  akd  Cirro- 
WKDtDs — Alto  Clouds — Lowbr  Clouds— Ci;»iuLt)s~CuMDLo-NiuBt;s— Wave 
CuQDS — Clodd  Altitd DBS— Cloud  Nohbhclature- Ct^oD  Pbotocrapiiy. 
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A  SHORT  DAY'S  WORK. 

ORIGIHAL  VERSES.   TRANSLATIONS   FROM   HEINE.   AND 

rnosE  ESSAVs. 

By    MONICA    PEVEftIL    TURNBULL. 
A  KMW  BDiiiOH.     With  Aiittiaial  Piiui  and  a  F^tttt  t»  FlMeertVMt  t/  tin  actho*. 

Crowm  8f0. 
The  writer  tA  ihU  lillle  collection  of  poctnt  ftad  oroM  MM)-*  dhtd  ai  iho  Mrty 
•C*  oi  *^.  >h«  muk  of  a  Ump  Aocitlnti  bhori  ihouKii  W  dar  vmA,  elw  bad  tinea 
CBildhood  (iTcn  ampl*  triiltnco  of  a  larc  Mid  varied  ganiui.  Her  translaiioo«  from 
HriM.  and  tht  uvao  Mtaya  jnintad  ber«,  all  but  aoc  of  which  deal  with  timary 
*atqcct«,  ibow  her  wid«raiii;«  aod  ddicate  judKiient,  Ilad  her  life  not  bmo  brought 
M  iraiticAlly  and  p'omatunl}-  to  a  cIom.  ber  dei'Otoping  ^wort  wniil<i  probably  have 
Rained  {ci  her  a  higb  pUc«  amoiiK  wrtlet*  .^i  il  Is  ihin  link  IcKncy  i«  all  laai  we 
nai«:  ii  uill  be  ireasntred  nol  only  by  I  he  few  who  knew  her.  but  aluo  by  the  many 
who  lovp  tbo  work  of  a  iruapoai. 


THE   HATZFELDT   LETTERS. 

LETTBItS  OF  COUNT  fAtJl.  HAT:;FKI^T  TO  HIS  WII-K,  WRITTEM 
FItOU   THE    HEAD-QUARTERS   OF  THE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA,  1870^1. 

Trftnelatet)  from  the  Fr«nch  by  J    L.  BASHFORD,  M.A. 

IffM  IllnlttiiUBnt.       Dtmy  8vi).     ijl.  art. 

The  "  Hatifeldt  Lciien,"  wriitecby  Cotint  Paol  Haiifeldi.  G«nnanAmbauEador 
lo  London  from  lS8j  10  ipoi.  10  his  wife,  iranilalcd  from  Ihc  French  original*, 
Kive  a  lerica  oi  very  graphic  word-piciarei  from  Ihe  point  of  view  of  a  diplomntial 
of  Ihc  ^cenei  of  action  of  the  terrible  cvcnii  of  the  Frnico-Gcrinan  War  of  iS7o*7i, 

Tbe  letters  arc  compoMd  in  a  plcnutni.  cocveruiiionnl  iiiyle  They  atiound  in 
intetesliog  delaiU  oonc«rninK  old  I^mi  Wilhclm  ibc  Fir»i.  the  Kmpnor  Niipuleon, 
the  Crovm  Priace  of  Pmaua,  I'rinc*  Fricdricb  Karl,  BiHmarclf.  Moltke.  lioon, 
Blumenthal. and  maay  other  personB  of  biitoricul  .ind  social  note.  Count  Hatifeldt 
li  lomotimei  very  franlt  anil  i^evere  In  his  remaiki  about  the  French  goverooieai 
and  (he  cluirftcicf  o!  tbe  French  people, 

G«n«ral  Kcltte'i;  miuion  to  Kmn  VVilbelm  and  ihc  dtawlns  up  of  the  lailar'a 
reply  to  Napoleon  after  Sciina ;  llmmarck't  n^itaiion  alier  Mans-la-Tour  whare  bis 
tool  were  wounded  and  reported  to  him  m  dvad  :  Huifeldt't  own  annoyance  u  tbe 
eccentric  ideaa  of  the  Americans  concerning  Ihe  atagu  of  war  diiriuc  the  due  of 
Paris :  bis  icalhing  Temaiks  nnent  French  generals,  politicians,  and  the  popehice : 
the  neaoliation*  with  Tbien :  (ho  autbor'i  spirited  description  of  the  cloiinK  K«n«s 
areoAiy  a  brieJ  selection  of  the  liiWorihe  word-ptclurei  above  referred  to. 


CHINA   AND    RELIGION. 

By     EDWARD     HARPER     PAR.KER.     M.A.     (Mnno.), 

PfofiaiM  bf  CliiiiHc  II  ib*  Vlotniis  tJniicni[|>,  UjiDClialet . 
Avifcdr  of  "China^"  "  fahn  ChLn^m^ii,"  ''Ctiln>.  Pi^t  uid  FnpunI,"  *tc. 

With  lltnitrMtions.    Croam  ive. 

Ciiika'ii  PxiHiTtVH  RauoioN  — Taoism  ^CoMfociAmFM -- BOBUHisM —  FiRB- 

WO««Hir     AK1>     UaMICIIKISM— NENTUHtANISM—ISLAH— T»a      JkWS— Tuk     RoNAf 

OitrtiCH— I'KOTiaCTAiniKii— Tun  Ortuouox  Cuimcii— StUNroiKM. 


* 
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HUMAN   BLOOD. 

AN    INTRODUCTION   TO  THE    MORPHOLOGY  OP  NORHAI.  AND 
PATHOLOGICAI-  BLOOD. 

XIGKT    LBCnmi  DKUVXUD   a   XHE   PATHOt.OGIC:U.  LABOXATOBT  OP  TSI 

u!fivK«ary  OP  LoxooK. 
By  a.  A.  euCKMASTER.  MJC.  O.M.  (Oxflont). 

Locum  ^  PhTMiiBgT  in  St.  GnvBe'a  Hoiflul  Utdtaa  SckooL 
WUk  IButtatima.     Dimy  8r>. 
CHAPTEB    I.  —  l!«T«oi>ncTO«T — Qoastity   or    Blood   im    tb«    Boot — 

HiSTOLOGT  0»  THK  R»D  CoMPOSCLES.      II.— StRCCTCKB  OP  TSm  R»D  COBPOSCUIS — 

PuMEAanjrir   op    tkk    Cobpcscups— Ei.ect«ic*i.   CoNDCcnvrtr   op   Blood — 

PoLTCTTajEMIA— POLTCVTBXMIA  OF   HlOB   ALTITCDBS.      III.  — Hf  MOLVSIS   WtXMtM 
USB  OCTSaW   TH*   BODT.        IV. — TBK   STBDCTVBK  op  TBI   Whits   CoaPCSCLXS  OP 

NOUAL  AND    Fatbological  Blood.     V. — Lbdcocvtosis,  Leccocvtopbma,  axd 

LCCCOLVSIS        VI.— ThK   BlOOD-PlAIELETS.       VII  —TBB  GuaiACVH.    H«MIN    AMD 

Puarms    Tssrs    pdb    Blood.      VTII.^Tb*    Morpboloov    op    Patholocical 
Blood. 

APPENDIX.  — Sblkcted  Methods  pok  thb  CuNtCAL  Invbstigatio!i  op 
Blood.    BiBLioG>Ai-By. 

For  tb«9e  lectores,  not  onl;  have  the  origiiiA]  papers  of  other  workers  beea 
bad;  ssed.  bnl  their  otMerratioas  luve  to  a  large  exient  been  repeated.  Seven! 
chipteis  contain  hitherto  nnpnbtiahtd  original  wtxk  done  dnriDg  the  past  twelve 
jmn- 

■■■■■■■>■■■■■■*■■■>. 

THE    HOLY    EUCHARIST. 

By    the    Rev.    P.     N.    WAOQETT. 

Crown  ScD. 

*******  ********  **** 

MAN'S   ESTATE: 

AN    INTERPRETATION   OF    GENESIS    it.   4— iv.   end. 

By    FREDERICK    ERNEST    COQQIN,   M.A., 

Lale  Eihibidora  of  Si,  John'i  CoUeie,  Cimbcidce; 
Anlbor  of  "  Uao'i  Grul  Cbulcr :  Ad  EiposiOoa  of  Cenaig  i.— il.  ]." 

Dtmy  Svo.     51.  ntl. 

The  second  31017  of  Genesis  is  JDIerpreled  as  an  harmonious  sequel  to  the  first. 
Tile  '•  generations  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth  "  are  held  to  refer  to  the  chief  offspring 
of  the  work  of  creation,  namelf ,  Man.  The  story  is  explained  as  a  parable  on  the 
nlieot  facts  of  man's  nalBre  and  history. 

"The  portion  of  scripture  I  have  here  ventured  to  interpret  has  held  a  very 

CaiDent  place  both  in  Theology  aod  in  Analytical  Criticism.  Modem  learning 
eliniinaied  from  it  as  a  whole  and  from  its  various  parts  several  meanings  il 
badin  the  course  of  ceoluries  acquired.  But,  assuming  a  general  acquiescence  in  their 
Ion.  we  are  led  to  concentrate  our  attention  npon  it  with  a  view  !o  finding  what 
nwanmg  abides,  with  the  effect  of  discovering,  it  seems  to  me,  (he  greater  value  of 
lliij  lacred  poaaessioD.    Thns  loss  turns  to  gain  and  once  more  sacrifice  is  fruitful," 

—Extract /ram  Frtfaet. 


lo      Mr.  Murrav^' 


.  .^  Public.z7^:'ns. 


OKIGINU.  ^ 


A  SKW  BWTK». 

Tlie  writer  ■ 
ace  of  n.  ibe  r< 
child  bood  ^re- 
Heine,  and  Ih 
mbjeai,  iiba\- 
lomckaUj 

have :  ii  wi' 
vrho  love  t^ 


LETT 
FRO> 


._  iH    MYSTICS. 

ME.     M.A  . 

.    — lu',  EDt»=i.-r«  Jgaeat 

•1.  ntl. 

■■-lIi  of  Si,  MiT^iri;  *.  \V«simiDSter. 

.    ^uie  grooDd  as  Mr    l:.?-  5  Bamptoa 

...  itB  discOiMC   =rri    ially.    and   the 

.  L  Myslicisa.     e=b:^;e!  :^e  results  ot 

.iiteu. 


.    ^«   a-    NOVELS. 
.^AUJEU. 

..    ^    J.    BAILEY. 
'        V  Lkdr  of  Oruu.  '  >;. 

-^  ^^H AIRED  WOMAN. 

1^    vtfTOBIOGRAPHV 
•       «•«•    LOUISE     KENNY. 


5' 


.;l  hallows. 

\v  RENCE      HOUSMAN. 

^f^     *    j^bllM  Wutu:."  "An  EDfliizvccLU'i  Lc 

'^■'^  Cnin  Si.:. 


LcTc  Lntcn."  Me. 


^E  APOSTLES    CREED. 

**S  pKUVERED   IX    WESTMINSTER    .VBBEY. 
..jJV  '"^^aI   RaV.    H.    C.     BEECMINQ,    D.LItt.. 

^       —   NMBkM  11  Liacclr.  <  Inr.     EiJir.;a:nt  Chiptain  M  the  Lord  Biitea 


>«-- 


Cr-Ln  St.. 


-*•****••*****«***•* 


THIN    P.\PEK    EDITION    OF 

^rKS  of  GEORGE   BORROW. 

^■^  SPAIN.  .    .  LAVENGRO.  [  1 

^  IjgWyQp  SPAIN,    -f.;;-  wild    wales.    I     ....I 
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POINT  AND  PILLOW  LACE. 

1  SHORT   ACCOUNT  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS.  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 
AND    HOW    TO    RECOGNISE    THEM. 
By   MARY    SHARP. 
Cheap  Edition.     With  MumtroHS  lUtulraHont.        51.  Mf. 

THE     BOOK    OF    THE    ROTHAMSTED 
EXPERIMENTS. 

.By    A.    D.    HALL,    M.A.    (Oxon), 

Pmident  of  Ibe  Ralhiuialal  EiperimenU]  SUlion :  FinI  Pmldcnt  of  Itia 
Soutfa-Eiateln  A^cultural  Ca\\t%e. 

InOBD  WI1B   TSB   ADTBORITV   OF    THE   LAWBS   ACHICDLTIIKAI.  TKUEI   COIIIIITTBZ. 

With  IttuslratioHi.     Mtdium  Sua. 
lifTRODucTOBY— Biographical — Gbnbhal  Ootunbs  o»  the  Siath  of  Aori- 

nLTDIAL     ScIEKCR     AT     THE     OuTSET     OF     THE     EXFBRIMBMIS TKE      FIXATION     OF 

NuiocBK — Assimilate  Nitrogbh  from  the  Atmosphere — The  Meteorological 
RiouDs — Rainfall  and  Drainagb — Thb  Wheat  Experiments^Thb  Barley 
Eiferimehts-'The  Root  Crops-  Turnips,  Mangolds,  Potatoes,  Sngaj,  BMt,  &c. 
To  LiaoHiiious  Crops — The  Hay  Crop — The  Rotation  Field— Comparison 
cv  Crops  Grown  Contindodslv  with  Crops  Grown  in  Rotation — Effect  of 
ImoDucisG  Clovbr  or  Beans  into  the  Rotation— Duration  of  Mahurial 
htmcEs — Experiments  oh  Nitrification  and  Denitrification — Tbb  Feedinc 
EifEiiMRNTs  —  Source  of  Fat  and  Ehbrcy  in  thb  Body — Miscellaneous 
EiKUMSNTS— Value  of  Malt  for  Fbeding  Pdrposbs — Ensilage — Utilisation 
CT  Sewacb — Brbad  Reform — Bibliography  and  Index. 

This  book  is  aDaccoDDt.in  popular  language,  of  the  Agricullural  Experiments  which 

*en  cairied  oat  ai  Roihamsted,  Herts,  by  the  late  Sir  John  Lawes  and  Sir  Henry 

Gilben  during  the  sixty  years,  1843-1903.      For  the  last  half  century  "Lawes  and 

Gilbert "  have  been  the  most  familiar  names  all  the  world  over  in  the  history  of  agri- 

altml science,  but  thereportsof  theireKperiraenispiibliahedinthe?Di«'ini/o/(A;flqya/ 

iffiattiaal Sodtly ,Tki  Jnianalof  Iht  C\imtcal Sociity ,  The  FhUctopliiaUTraiuactui*!,  &t., 

nt  De%-ei  hitherto  been  summarised  for  the  general  reader.     Much  of  the  material 

Mxnmaiated  has  never  been  published,  and  many  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn 

btm  ibe  results  have  not  been  put  forth  since  they  did  not  happen  to  be  germane  to 

Ibewbiect  o(  the  printed  papers.     In  the  present  book  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 

«  oat  the  whole  history  of  the  Rolhamsied  Experiments,  those  past  and  those  still 

■  progreas.  in  a  form  tbat  will  appeal  to  the  iotelligent  farmer  aud  to  the  student  of 

ifncaltural  scimice.     The  broad  general  outlines  of  each  experiment  are  given,  the 

Mder  being  referred  to  the  various  original  papers  for  the  details,  and  the  results 

are  iltastr^ted  by  simplified  tables  and  as  far  as  possible  by  diagrams.     The  text 

t*iit»im  the  main  conclusions  of  a  scientific  nature  to  be  drawn  from  the  experiments 

ii*lio  the  application  of  these  conclusions  10  practical  farming,  at  the  same  time 

the  text  furnishes  a  critical  discnision  of  the  eiperimecis  in  the  light  of  cither  work 

h  the  same  6eld.     The  Rotbamsted  Experiments  have  been  going  on  for  so  long, 

tnd  have  been  so  varied  in  their  nature  tbat  the  account  01  them  forms  a  com- 

aoitary.  and  an  illustration  of  almost  the  whole  science  of  tbe  nutrition  of  the  crop 

lad  to  a  imaller  d^ree  of  the  animal.     The  book  should  thus  be  of  service  both  to 

Ac  working  farmer,  who  can  tnrn  many  of  the  lessons  drawn  from  Roihamsted  into 

picUce.  and  to  the  student  of  agricultural  science,  to  whom  aa  acqnalntancB  with 

At  main  xMolta  of  the  Rothanistad  Experiments  Is  iodiipeniabtn. 
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THE   TRUTH   ABOUT   POULTRY   FARMING. 

A    STATEMENT    OF    FACTS. 
By   J.   W.    ROBERTSON    SCOTT    ("Home   CounLl«a"), 

With  IlUtticaicHi,     Laift  cVnu'x  iva. 

CONTENTS:  [ntrodcctio-v  1— Thb  Okioin  or  thk  Poulthv  Fapim  Mvm. 
n.— Trb  PotiLTav  Farms  which  ssbm  ro  Tay.  Ill— Du  Pinb  PuATKaiiH  naks 
FiKtDiKpa?  IV— Thb  FiMANCB  o^FAKcr  Pouimv-KEBPiHO  V.  -TK«MK%uoa 
0»  rn«  KBCOHrilMQ  NesT.  VI.— How  Farmhbs'  Fowls  ask  madk  to  Pav.  VIl,— 
Tkb  Bockv  or  FonxiaN  CoMncTiTtoK,  and  How  rr  may  ni:  laid      VIII  —0* 

"  POUI.TIK  fLANTS."  J.OOO  WILEt  Orf.  ANIl  JOO'BIM'HbNS,      IX.'-TiIK  FaCIS  ABOUT 
SBVBKAl-  Wai-L-KKOWS  ["OUI-IIIV  FaRMH.      X, — THB  COXMJCT  Of  AUTKOtUtT,      XI. — 

PoDt-Tity  Farm  Bai-ahck  Sukrt  Schdtini&bd.    XII.— PiWLtHV  Pamiii  PurrEOV  of 
POOLTllV  FaKMINO.     XIII,— WhV  E(iO  IIiuclihu  ano  Poultmy  FATmsiKo  Pav. 

XIV,— '■DmBCT  TO  ma  Comcmm"  Tiiw>«b»  Exahihkd.    XV  —Wisdom  r«>n 
THE  Shirbs.    XVI,— "For  tub  Shakn  wa*  a  Uoo)om,  vou  «■«!" 

APPENDIX  :  i.— Tub  Skcrbtakv  or  ins  Natio.val  Pooi-rHV  ORAAKtZATroR 
Society  Chuis-Exahimii).    a. — A  Poultry  Farubr'»  STAtRMRitT.    Indbx. 


A  PRIMER  OF  LOGIC. 


By 


Ml«ft      CONSTANCE      JONES, 
Prmollid  ol  Gtnna  CoKece.  Cambridge. 
P<^  Spo-     II.  6J. 


WHAT  IS  TRUTH? 


AN 


ATTEMPT    TO    KI.l.'CIDATE    FIRST    PKINCIFLES    IN    BELIEF. 
By  I.  OREQORY  SMITH.  M.A.  (Hon.  LLD.  Edin.). 

ADdMtof  "  Puili  inil  thllowpby."  "  ArliioicUuInn,"  "  Ch4r]ic>«1>ilc<  of  ChniUan  U«<Alllf  " 
{ih«  llAispion  LttfDra*,  i8nJ.  "  HliMny  of  CfarDilan  Monaiileiini."  Ae. 

Dtmy  Svo. 


»**«*+***«■«■«*•«» 


RECENT 


DEVELOPMENT   IN 
SCIENCE. 


BIOLOGICAL 


By    W. 


B.      HAROY, 


F.R.8. 


THE  ARTS  IN  EARLY  ENGLAND. 

By  Q.   BALDWIN    OROWN,  M.A,, 
Wkl>oo  Pnfnuar  of  F^na  hjtt  m  lint  {Jaix-trKty  of  iMljiburfhi 

VOfc.  III.— THE  DECORATIVE  ARTS  OF  THE  ANGLO  SAXON  PERK 

Th»  volume  will  crabrACfl  a  notice  o!  the  objects.  mo*lly  of  ibc  pwnn  _^ 

foimd  in  Aiiglo-Suan  gm'ci  -   of  the  Anglo-Siuon  hoiue  ^^  iM  form,  titiinsi  nai 
decomioD :  of  coiot,  and  of  the  vaxioui  atilxiic  productA  conocclcd  with  Charcb 
li(*  and  willi  CiiriallBn  woriblp.     Uodor  thu  lut  baadinx  will  ba  included  carvad 
croiiW  And  other  staata,  illumtiuit«d  U55.,  ecclviiastical  embroiderr,  &c,,  Ac. 
Boyal  Sew.       F«r  Fait.  I.  and  //.,  dlrM^  fMUhtd.  ut  fagt  43. 
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A    NEW    ANNUAL. 

THE  BRITISH  TRADE  YEAR-BOOK 

FOR    igoS   (first   IiiBDB). 

COVERING    THE    aj    YEARS    1880-1904. 

By    JOHN     HOLT     SCHOOLiNO. 

With  aboul  350  Tables  a>%d  Diagrams.  loi.  6if,  net, 

ThU  is  the  ONLY  BOOK  thai  shows  Ihe  COURSE  OF  TRADE,  British  and 
iBtenodonal.  widely  iDrveyed  over  a  long  period.  More  than  600  ports  of  trade 
an  examined,  and  the  average  yearly  reaulii  during  eftch  tnccassive  decade  are 
tfaowDi  tbDs,  during  :SSo-iSS9.  1881-1890,  1883-1S91,  etc.,  etc.,  1895-1904.  By  this 
Beihod  the  COURSE  OF  TRADE  is  clearly  seen. 

AN   EXPEDITION   INTO  THE   CENTRAL 
TIAN  SHAN  MOUNTAINS. 

CARRIED     OUT     IN     THE     YEARS     1902-1903. 
By   Dp.  OOTTFRIEO   MERZBACHEfi. 

FOlUSflBD   DNDKB  TBZ  AUTHORITY    OF  IflB    ROYAL   fiBOCRAPHICU.   SOCIITV. 

With  Illustralions.    Dmy  Sim.     I3i.  ntl. 


CREATURES   OF   THE   NIGHT. 

A    BOOK    OF    WILD    LIFE    IN    WESTERN    BRITAIN, 

By   A.    W.    REES, 

Aathoi  at  "Iiato  Ihe  Fialuimui." 
With  Ulnstrttions.      Large  Cnvm  Buo.      6j.  net. 

CONTENTS. ^yiGHT   IN    FlHLD   AMD  WoOD— ThS    Ot-TBH— THB  WaTER  VoLH 

-The   Field    Volr  — Tub    Badgbr  — Thb    Brown    Hahk  —  Thb   Fox— Thb 

HtDGBHOa. 


THE   POETICAL  WORKS   OF   LORD   BYRON. 

TBE   ONLV   COUFLETE   AND   COPYRIGHT  TEXT   IN   ONE    VOLUME, 

Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  ERNEST   HARTLEY  COLERIDGE. 

CtaWK  Sw. 

ARTILLERY  AND   EXPLOSIVES. 

ESSAYS   AND  LECTURES  WRITTEN  AND  DELIVERED  AT  VARIOUS 

TIMES- 

8y   SIp  ANDREW    NOBLE,    K.O.B.,    D.CL.,   F,R.8. 

With  lUiatratiimt.    Medium  ivo. 
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AUSTIN  ON  LAW  AND  SOVEREIGNTY. 

BEING    AN    EDITION    OF   LECTURES    1,,    V.    AND    VI.    OF   AUSTIN'S 

JUHiarRIIDHNCE,   AND   OF  THE    ESSAY   ON   THE    USES    OF   THE 

STUDY    OF    JURISPRUDENCE. 

With  IntraduotlonB.  Notea  and  Exouraus  by 

W.    JETHRO    BROWN.    LL.D.,    Lltt.D., 

OtitMMIddkTMnpl*,  Buriilaral-Liw,  Ptolnn  of  Ccmpuitivs  L*w  Id  tbi  UnritnilT  ColW> 

Witlw,  Ab4r]ntWTIti,  and  Auiboro("TlwSiudy  ofthiLiw."  "The  New  DamoaMT/'cH. 

Dmy  8k>. 

Tha  |irim«ry  objrcia  ol  this  edilloo  are  to  promote  a  real  nxtAj  al  the  Aoxtiiiiu 
point  (it  view,  and  to  oncouraftc  students  of  law  to  make  an  booest  attempt  to 
unthniand  Austin  before  gndiOK  taull  with  him— -u  order  at  present  ool  inwiaUj 
atiMr\'«il.  In  purauaan  of  these  objects  this  wock  will  coatain  anggestii* 
ilWMlliins.  coiKrale  axamples,  and  brief  excursus.  locideol&llf,  attempts  win  ba 
mail*  10  slala  how  far  tfacm»tn  posiliooiof  Aostioiao  doctriDe  have  been  afhcledbf 
latw  crliltlMn  antl  twaarch.  Special  atteotion  will  be  paid  to  soch  snbjecu  h, 
ThK  l>i>Bnitioa  of  Law.  The  Moti\'es  of  Obedieoce,  Tbe  Cooceptioa  of  SoTeraumt; 
M  Ohjai'llre  Fact.  Soi-enixniir  in  the  Coiiatiintion  of  the  Umied  States,  andTlM 
C\>mri*r«llvit  MMhod  In  lurisptudeoce.  Ttte  Intradoctico  will  consist  of  two  puts: 
(It  liM  Auatlnhui  Tradiiioa:  (t)  C<.<ostderat)Oo  of  Mdte  historkal,  philoaopfakal 
Mil  pnwlical  ohjacttoM  to  tbe  ctnoepiioa  of  Law  u  ComMSPd. 

******************* 

ELEMENTARY   GREEK  GRAMMAR. 

By  JOHN   THOMPSON.    MJL. 
I  tM  ».'«k'4k  .4  CknM'i  0.'U(«*.  Ow((*lR«  .  SflOKi  Cluaial  M«nc.  Hish  SckDol.  DoUie. 


<    N(.«    WORk   BT    PROFESSOR    E.   B.   TTUOR. 

GROWTH    AND    SPREAD    OF    COLTURE. 

By  IN-al*— *>■    EMlARO    BURNETT    TfLOR.    aOi-    F-fL&, 

A'-^   V^Mxr.ax'n.        Ton  jev 
r>-tt  wvi^  «'.T  .voci^  kAjbi^.virs  ».-  :^  i3:^.-c>.->i:)Ft^  «3d«s  ci~  Mas  and 
;••.-«>.'«•>  -I,  .-N-u^-r^v  vit      T>«  .->.if:v:n  rMi^M:  ?.-  ^»  A^Qccmmi: .»'  SJe^poB  an 
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MARINE  BOIURS. 

THEIR    CONSTBUCnOS    AXD    WOSKEiS.    DtAUSS    MDtS 

ESPECIAU-Y  WITH  TU3ULOU3   30n-£3tS 
Suad  on  the  flrat  Edition  of  Um  wot*i  by  Mow*.  L  E.   ^smv 

CMrf  CjMU'JttJ  i<  ^e  r.iuL'i  N«n 

SecOfMl  Edition  brouglit  up  to  date     Edt«d  Iv 

LESUE    8.    ROaERTSOH.   Asaoc.M.I(Mt.C.e.    « LMtirt  E .    WJ-KJk. 

With  wmi  /CwCrje^-w.     Iabi  sk      £:  :t  mc 


RE\1S£D    EDITIOX    OF 

INITIA  GRjECA.-Part  I. 

k  Pmr  Gkxbk  Conss,  ooaamu^  GraauBr.  Driectai.  Eaocac  Book  azi^ 
Voabnlaiieo.  Carefolly  revised  and  wmpiified.  ipecial  aneasrM  b^^  prcc  —- 
(htAttic  Forms. 


ON   TRANSLATING    HOMER. 

ay   MATTHEW    ARNOLD. 
I     MnrEdttioii.wlth  Introduction  and  NotM,  by  W.  H.  O.  ROUSE. HA. UtLO.. 

[  Hod  U»ta  J  Ptnc  CruBoar  Sduol,  CJ^hririff 

I  Crmrm  8k).     y.  6d.  'Jma .-»: 


WISDOM  OF  THE  EAST  SERIES. 

FoU  161BJ.  11.  nit  (JlA. 

THE  INSTRUCTIONS  OF  PTAH-HOTEP.  From  ihe  EiJT'^. 
Translated  with  lotroduclion  by  Battiscombe  C.  Gcss. 

THE  ROSE  GARDEN  OF  SA'DI.  Selected  and  Rendered  fro=i  -h^  renia= 
with  IntTodnction  by  L.  Cranker-Bvng. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  ISRAEL.  Being  Extracu  from  ihe  Babyl-^cia^  T»::=-d 
and  ML] rash  Rabboih.  From  ihe  Aramaic.  Tranalaied  vith  l3;rod  jc::^:;  i/y 
Edwin  Colli;! 5. 

IDYLLS  FROM  THE  BIBLE.  With  InUoductioa  b;  S[;  Ceoboe 
B:kiiwood.  M.D.,  K.C.I.E.,  U..D, 

THE  CLASSICS   OF   CONFUCIUS. 

I.— The  Book  of  History  (Sho-King). 
III. — The  Book  of  Changes  (I-Kinc). 
IV.— Thb  Book  of  Rites  (Li-Chi). 
V. — Am.ials  of  Sphimq  and  Aotdmn  (Ch'l'n-Ch'is). 

Musings  of  a  Chinese  mystic,  selections  from  the  philosophy 
of  Cbnang  Tin.      With  an  Introductioti  by  Lionel  Giu  (OxoHj, 

Assistant  at  the  British  Mnsenm. 

Volumii  m  this  Situs  already  fubla 
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INTERMEDIATE   MECHANICS. 

By    A.    W.    PORTER.    B.&c. 
iTft  Ct»w*  8m.    ji. 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

CROWE  &  CAVALCASELLE'S  HISTORY  OF 
PAINTING. 

A    HISTORY   OF   PAINTING    IN    ITALY.    UMDRIA.    FLORENCE   AND 
SIENA.    PROM   THE   ism    TO   THE    i6rB    CENTURY. 

By  J.  A.  CROWE  and  Q.  B.  OAVALCASELLE. 


WlTN  Editosul  Nona  *1    LANQTON    DOUGLAS. 
Auttux  of  "  Fr*  Aii(iilloo."  "A  Hiiur)' 9(  Srtu. '  Ac. 

Si*  V^mmn.      WUk  ufmirit  of  100  ltliatrttiM$,     Sfiwi  Drmy  Sso,     an.  Mt  I4ti  Vtl, 

VOL.     /.— Bahlv  Curiiiiam  Art.  i 

VOL.    //.— Giono  ADD  1MB  GioiiK^goBs,  )' 

VOL.  ;/;.— Tna  Siineck  Schcoi.. 

VOL.  ^f.— FiOKBKnws  PAiMTEat  or  r«i  Qdattiocbhto. 

VOL,        V. — I^AtlR    SIKHSSB   AND    UMkRIAHS 

VOL.   VI. — Flokkmiihk  P*i!»ik«i  or  m«  CiKgDBCBsrro. 


Nvient^, 


Thit  Handartl  work  bA«  bMn  (or  tti».ay  yMn  oui  of  pricl.  aod  Bocood-luuid  oopte* 
h»v«commaadMlav«y  hiEbprira.  Thsaew  Editioa  willcomain  thefinaloorrecUMM 
oi  Sir  jotepb  Cfowo.  which,  for  the  first  (our  x-olumes  of  tbU  new  Edition  at  »aj 
n/W,  art  n  Iborough  >•  to  Amount  in  puli  Almon  to  •  re-miiing  of  the  book. 

Tbs  work  win  be  divided  into  ux  voluin»  each  volume  reprewnlinK,  at  far  M 
powibla.  one  or  more  Kbool>.  t[  it  hoped  ib>t  ihii  (uruigeiiient  will  prove 
OMmaiani  to  ■tudemi  and  iravEllvrx. 


A  CHEAP  EDITION. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  HYMNOLOGY. 

SETTING    FORTH    THE    ORIGIN    AND    HISTORY    OF   CHRISTIAN 
HYMNS    OF    ALL    AGES    AND    NATIONS. 

Ravlaeil,    with    AdOillona.    by   JOHN    JULIAN,    O.O.. 

Vior  ot  WIsMlnak  uid  C«aoa  of  Vock. 

Mttam  8i>o.    i&i.  art. 
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LIST   OF 


El  AMD  REGENT  PUBLIGATIOISl 


The    Monthly    Review. 

Bdlted   by   CHARI.KS   HANBDBT-WILUAMS. 

No.  58— JULY,  1903.-11  6rf  mi 
CONTENTS:— 


SCAXDniAVIAIN  THE  SCALBSOF  FlITCRE — 

E  John  Soi^ho. 
To  Defence  of  Naval  Basis— J.  C, 

Tn     DiFENCB        OP       THE       EMPIRE— 

SlIATCOTEG. 

Jdim  Davidson  :  Rsalist — A  Clbrk  or 

OlEMFOWJ. 

Tbi  Decline     or     M.    DELCAsst— 

UdunCE  jEBROt-D 

Tsi  Battle  ow  tbk  Sia  of  Japan— 
L.  Cope  ComrovB. 

^n  PlOBLIU  OF  MlX-ITAKY  TmAlNIHG — 

Col,  a.  W  A.  Pollock. 


The      Decision 

F.  G.  Aflam). 

Fkbe  Meai^  foe  L'VDEEPED   CHIL-I^KE!' 

(A  Reply) — Si«  Aethuk  Clav. 

Tbe     Questionable     Paeehtace     of 
Basil  Gkant— R.  Bostock  CmowER. 

GUSTAVE  MOKEAC — AkTHDR    SvHO.'^S. 

The   Patriot   Duke  of   Sbrhoseia — 
Miss  H.  Dempster. 

On  the  Line. 

Beahjbd  — 

H.  r 


I 
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Bygone  Years. 

PERSONAL     KEM  IN ISCENCES. 

Br   the   Hon.   FREDBRIOK  LBVBSON  OOWBR. 

Sbcovd  lupftMCiON,       tVi'et  Pliotai^avtH  Portiaii.      Demy  8f«.       iii.  ntl. 

"  Lung  aod  rich  todal  «;(perJ«Dce  .  .  .  »nd  to  tha  world'*  slock  of  asMdoto* 
about  diiimgiiisheil  people  (rem  ifao  daj-s  of  Lad^  HolUnd  do«n  !□  ihosr  of  Mr. 
Lowell      Will  uiracl  and  glvcpleoaufc  to  a  luge  Dumber  of  raadeii  "~-rhi  Timn. 

"  Wa  melcoRi*  Mr.  Lavctoa  Cownr't  an  tut  mining  volume." — Tii  Atki»s»m, 

••  A  t*o'^>  pl«M&Dtly  DTJtlaa  book  "—THt  IHtiy  CktotiUU. 


The   Book  of  the   Spiritual   Life. 

By  th«  late  LADT  DILKB. 

witH    K    MBuom   or   tub   actHos 

By  the  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  OHARLBS  DIliKB.  Bart..  H.P. 

iViilt  Ponmiii  and  Jilmtnltms. 

SSOOXD  Ihprsssion        Sijittrt  Dtiay  S».        toi.   M.   iM. 

A  model  of  xbat  ancb  vrarli  voviA  be — informing,  sjnnpaiheiic,  and 

tMirftlned."— Tt(  Ttmtt. 

"  Sir  Charles  prefaca  Ihc  book  with  a  memoir  from  which  my  Baronltc  learni 
mnch  ibal  1«  UeAi  of  r  Tnaar-sided  cbu»cter.  whoso  charn)  of  manner  had  ■ 
UodaoCy  to  hide  tlie  deplh  of^  foeliog  and  chonictcr  Ihal  gleamed  beneaih  li," — 

Baron  ne  Book  Worms  in  Pmik. 

"...  Mo  ooe  could  mi'u  ^Tilhout  toat  i!U<  IniinuiM  study  of  a,  p«r*oQ»lltv  of 
ain^lar  or'tf^aaMy  and  iiiler«<,  Hnd  ■>!  x  riiind  and  cbaractw  which  rpcdnred  their 
ptm^Kt  by  no  meaos  the  lex^t  u(>t»ljt«  (rmiiimB  fij;ur«  in  the  inietleetual  aociely  o( 
W  lims  ...  ID  thi*  affectionaif  irtbuic  ber  (jnceptiooal  (loslities  of  miod  sod 
character  ate  deicnedly  and  wonhily  <oniinemoraied.'' — Tkt  WotU 


The  Ro)'al  Academy  and  its  Members. 

1768—1830. 

Br    the    late    J.    D.    HODGSON,     R.A., 

Libnfiksuid  ProfK«ji  o'  Pali>iir>|[  in  tnr  Knii)  Ka'ioiBy. 

and  F.  A.  BATON,  M.A., 

Wti*  Fertrtih  and  UliuiraSMtt.     Largi  D/my  Svo.    su.  utt. 

'•  So  mMrtaininK  t-'"i  *o  u*«(ul  that  one  only  r««r«t»  that  the  book  ihould  nof 
at  the  jreai  1830."— TA*  7itwj, 

"  Of  uBdoubtod  iotemt  for  all  wbo  Sml  atuaction  ia  lb«  Mudy,  pursuit,  or 
literature  of  an,"— TAtf  Coif 
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The  Year  of  Trafalgar. 

Br  HINBT  NIDWBOZiT, 

Actbac  ef -Tkc  SbIuc  ef  the  Loncdups."  "  AiUalnli  All,"  «e. 

WHk  Pkctagrmnrt  Partratt  e/  Lard  Nilsaii  and  Plaiu  of  Bttttia,  dc. 

Largt  CrocK  8ra.        5s.  uit. 

.  Gatbcnd  loccther  In  the  snuJI  compass  of  this  book  Is  what  nuLj  be 

dU  the  epic  of  TnUgar,  told  almost  throaghout  by  those  who  took  pan  la  Ibe 

ki^  ad  told  in  Ungmge  whoae  ooble  simpUciif  puis  mere  fine  writiOB  to  shame 

a  ^aaxadtj  saiittactorj  piece  of  work,  a  real  contribution  to  Nelson lileiature." 

'  A  ninin^  and  a  pathetic  record;  clear  and  sympathetic  in  its  narrative 
prTT>£Ei  tsd  3sefaQ;  comprehensive  in  its  tactical  details.  The  book  fulfils  its 
IBipuH.  eiceDentiT  :  and.  anrt  firt>m  the  success  it  maj  achieve  among  adults,  it  will 
»  popolar  as  a  gih  for  English  boys  who  have  that  love  of  the  sea  and  its  heroes 
rachooght  xo  be  tfaeir  hereditary  dower.  "^Cfoif. 

'  '■"»"*' 'T  vivid,  and  iiistnx:tive.  and  what  Is  mora,  the  tooe  in  which  he 
I  a  admirable  throogbont." — Djilj  Tiltgnfh. 


With  Russian,  Japanese  and  Chunchuse. 

THE    EXPERIENCES   OF    AX    ENGLISHMAN    DURING    THE 
RUSSO-JAPANESE    WAR. 

By  BRHB&T  SBUXDLB. 

'■i  ai   J   J/xf.      Ljret  Crirm   8ro        61.   net. 

As  aiairable  book  Wta:  Mr.  BriEd:e  saw  the  reader  sees,  for  it  is  in  his 
Tc-KCT  :□  :c=3un:cate  an  impression  chat  Mr  Br.cdle  eicels.  Mr.  Briadle  has  an 
(aij  balanced  Kvle  '  —Lmly  Ua:'. 

■■  Mr   Brindie  has  ^iven  =s  a  pici^resqae.  interesiicg.  ani^  though:fal  book   "  — 


From  the  Cape  to  the   Zambesi. 

I^  G.  T.   UUTOUINSON. 

Wah  an  lanodiicttea  br  Ctrionei  FBANK  HHODBS,  C.B.,  D.S.O. 

IFut  van  i:UB**--ii!Mi   tTTm  PitUfrtfii  :jkn  n  CcL.  Rbcdes  t^  Thi  .Kura',*. 
Sfi-vr  Dtmy   is-:.     91.  «;. 

'  The  whole  book  is  reaHy  a;  -alightenic?  ;=e  c=  Sc;^  .v£r;-a,  asd  is  acrrhy 
cfarefal  a::e=iicc  ti?  staiesmes    poI:--.-ar<.  ec::=:=uiu.  asd  gec^ral  readeri    — 

T'u  Lii.y  Ti^tftifk 
this   plcasazcly  wr;f.e=  bock     ,  Mr    H::::^;^*-,-  .»  :,--<r.:  :-,  vet 


Jowa  his  cbserraiiccs  ':r-.gt.-2-^  a=d  ciear!y  aid  i;  a.c^a;=  fc-zi  .-  ich 


-■  -'^  "=^"  P^'^^* 


r.' 


.  «  L*it.j  C*'-^-.:.* 
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A  History  of  Ancient    Pottery. 

GREEK.      ETRUSCAN      AND      ROMAN. 
Babbd  on  Samubl  Bikcb's  Fauods  Work. 

Br  HBHRT  :B.  WALTBRS,   ULA., 

ABilitAot  La  tha  DapATtnwril  •£  GtMk  and  Romui  Ajitiqaitin.  Bdtiih  UosBum. 
With  mmirout  Illiatraticns.    3  Vols.    Mtdittm  Bvo.     £\  V^  Mf- 


A    CHEAP    EDITION. 

Sinai  and   Palestine  in  Connection  with 
their  History. 

B7  the  late  DBAN   STANUTT. 
WUk  ColOHTtd  Uapi.  Drmy  Sm  51.  luf. 

A    CHEAP    EDITION. 

Delhi :    Past  and  Present. 

Br   H.    C.   PANSHAWB.  C.B. 

Witk  iltfi  uU  Ii:»iinti<-ts      Dmy  Sm.     Si.  m( 


Memories 

OK  LII'K   AT  OXFORD.  AND  EXPERIENCES  IN   ITAL-V 
liRKFCK.   TURKEY.   GERMANY.   SPAIN,  AND 

ELSEWHERE- 

Br    FRBOBRIOK    MBTRIOK,    ILA., 

I'^rtn   jlw      li!    Hi!. 

,\mmI>*iw  t,-  tnaVT  him  »  ■tcl-.jhi.'r..  ni,---fli5tci  "  — TiauH  Tiiarrati'  ^ 

Ml    M*>noi  hull  irowr,  t.'.'  \>t  >*k  ,-;  :>if  :li--gu-S;  .ic  '.'K-i.-uH  Hnring  .H  *iftf 

t 

I 

1 
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Five  Years  In  a  Persian  Town. 

Br  the  Bev.   NAFIBB  MAI.OOIJC 
^nth  nitiBtratioiu  by  HIBZA  ABBTL  QASIHI  TAZDL 

Sqaart  Dtmj  8m.     ioi.  6i.  mtl. 

"  It  woold  be  hud  to  raeotion  uir  recent  viiter  who  has  gives  us  m  muterlj 
wd  even  sabUe  ui  uialjsis  of  tbe  very  complex  cbaiacter  of  this  wayward  but 
tJMnning  people.  .  .  .  We  welcome  his  book  as  one  of  ttie  mott  thoughtful  and 
M(|euive  works  on  tbe  Persians  which  tus  ever  been  oublished." — Tkt  Outlook. 

"This  book  is  one  of  the  beat  examples  of  its  kind  we  have  seen.  Though  the 
loA  of  a  misskmarr,  and  tonched  with  a  real  relioioui  entbnslasm,  its  pages  are 
Mcked  with  biunotu.  Mr.  Malcolm's  account  of  toe  people  is  full  of  insight." — 
WtOm  Mortuug  Nrwi. 


Railways  and  their  Rates. 

WITH   AN    APPENDIX    ON    THE    BRITISH    CANAL    PROBLEM. 
By    BDWIN    A.    PBATT, 

tathoc  g(  "  TtH  Offulatlon  e(  AgiJcnlLiui."  "Tnd>  Unloolsm  and  BriUih  iDdoMry,"  Mo. 
Largi  Croum  Snr.        y.  nit. 

"A  valuable  book  for  railway  men.  traders,  and  others  who  are  intereated, 
AJto-  ibeoreticatl)'  or  practically,  in  the  larger  aspects  of  the  economic  problem  of 
tmiDod]  are  best  broagtat  to  market.  .  .  .  Ably  states  the  railway  posidon  in 
■Ik  CDDtroversy.  and  which  brings  into  a  readable  and  well-sustained  narrative  a 
pnt  deal  of  information  aboot  railway  legislailoc  and  finance." — Scoltmaii. 


A   Mother  of  Czars. 


*SKETCHOFTHELIFE  OF  MARIE  FEODOROWNA,  WIFE  OF  PAULL 
AND  MOTHER  OF  ALEXANDER  I.  AND  NICHOLAS  I. 

By   Mrs.    OOLQITHOUN   OBANT, 

Anihcrrot  "The  French  NobleHe  of  the  XVIII  CeDlocy," 

5bco!<d   iMPtiESSiON.  Dimy   Svo.  itt.   M, 

"  Mrs.  Colquhoun  Grant  has  brought  together  much  that  is  interesting  in  her 
nIaiDe.  aot  ouly  with  regard  to  the  character  and  infiueucs  of  her  subject,  but  also 
i«  the  way  of  and  about  other  people. "^Dai/y  Tettgrapk. 

"Other  incidental  passages  bearing  ou  the  history  of  the  times  render  this 
ndame  a  popular  coDiribiiiion  to  European  records." — The  Globi. 

"Mrs.  Cclquhouo  Grant  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  pictnre  of  RuMiao 
Society . '  — Standard . 
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A    NEW    EDITION. 

A    Histoi^-  of  the   Siege  of  Gibraltar, 

1779-1783. 

WITH   A   DESCRIPTION  AND  ACCOUNT  OF  THAT  GARRISON   FROU 
THE   KARUEST  TIMES. 

By    JOHN    DRIHKWATBR, 

Cifula  In  111*  S*ieDl)r.Se«<iiil  Rmiincin,  or.  Roril  UiiidioiB  VoluoiMn. 
tVilM  PImt.      L4r[f  Cram  Sio.      it.  bi.  nrl. 


NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITION  OF 

Maine's    Ancient    Law. 

Dtmy  Sva      at.  Ci.  ntl. 
Thiii*it)«  only  complete  sod  cspytighi  Ediiioaof  Sir  Henry  MsiM'fSund«rO  Worlt. 


The   Rise  and   Expansion  of  the   British 
Dominion  in   India. 

By    sir    ALFRBD     LTALL,     P.O., 

A<t(llor  of  "  AbJaiic  &tiidi*k."  "  L^ioof  (li«  U4rcjtjit  at  liuGcrla  And  An*-" 

Thii  U  lh«  tarftr  ediilon  oi  Ibis  well  known  work,  which  Includes  much  thai  I* 
nM  conialnad  in  lb*  mrlivr  edition.  Included  In  Mt.  Murny's  University  S^^H.  It 
hM  hllliBtlo  bean  (Old  at  lu- 

Cmti>n*  Bditioh.    Witk  j  Afj/i.    Dmy  8m.    51.  Mt. 


Pro    Fide. 

A  bSFUNCK  OV  NATURAL  AND  REVBALBD  RELIGION 
By    OHARLBS    HARRIS,    B.D., 

I  MIWW  M  T1i>"liicr  >nd  h-uuebi'tu  In  Si.  Divlil'i  Cellw*.  LuitwiK. 
/.ffff  6'r«*ii  Hw.       191.  td.  lul. 

"  A  vsloabk  nail  w*t||bly  hudboak."— Pd/i  lUaU  datttt 

"  An  nhuMivr  iiut  an  Mendl>f[ly  able  ireatin«Dt.  .  .  A  realty  admirahl* 
bMk  "—Wautm  Mi»«tH  fimi. 

"Tbi  book  cannot  Ikii  prov*  tMvkcftble  to  all  cIobc*  of  r«Hgl0Di  codIco- 
vatnabiit  "-^mIijim 

"An  able  and  tueful  book."— ClaitoaiHtraid. 
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WHYMPER'S   ALPINE   GUIDES. 


^  THE   NEW   EDITIONS   OF   THE 

Guides  to  Chamonix  and  Zermatt 

ARE    NOW    READY. 
Wili  namtTOai  IlltutratioHi  and  Maft.    31.  lut  tack. 


The  Sword  of  Islam. 

Br  ABTHDR  N-  'WOZiIiASTON,  O.I.B., 

H.y.-a  iDdiu  (Hotu)  Swio*. 

WUh  Itiuitratunu.    Squari  Demy  Sue,     loi.  M.  lut, 

"  Mr.  WoUaston's  volume  sullies  in  convenient  form  procswlj  the  bistorictl 
oixmuion  (tut  most  people  reqnire." — WistmiiuUr  Gaittii. 

"  No  more  comprehensive  and  iDlrodnctorr  goide  to  a  fatdnallDg  (abject  could 
l«fe>md  than  hit  book  in  its  present  form." — Gloit, 

Tbe  Rtv.  Canok  Scarth,  writes:  "The  author  has  given  a  most  remarkably 
^  aoxmnt  of  Moslem  progresg.  .  .  .  The  work  that  the  Moslem  faith  has  had  to 
lo  hu  bceo  so  important,  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  tbe  attllode  of 
^intbnitj  towards^lslam  needs  revision." 


A  School  Manual  of  English  Grammar. 

WITH   EXERCISES   AND   EXAMINATION   PAPERS. 
B7  THSOPHILUS  O.   HAr.Is  M.A. 

IHtKD  BDinOK.        COUPLSTLV   KKVISBD   AND   8ROO<iHT   UP  TO  DATE. 

CrcuiM  Stio.     as.  Gd. 

Thit  edition  has  been  to  a  great  extent  re- written,  and  is  amplified  so  as  to  include 
6t  whole  of  tbe  Decessory  coarse  of  Elemeniarf  Eaglisb  required  in  the  examination 
a  tlie  training  of  teachers. 


Romano  Lavo  Lil  ; 

Oi,  THE    WORD    BOOK    OF    THE    GYPSY    LANGUAGE. 
B7  the  late  OBOROB  BORROW. 

L^rgt  Craam  Sw.     61. 

This  book  has  been  out  of  print  for  many  years,  bat  Itae  revived  interest  in 
Borrow'*  writings  has  called  for  a  reprint. 
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SECOND  EDITION. 

Lhasa  and  its  Mysteries. 

A     RECOKD     OF     THE     MISSION,     igoj  — 1904. 
By  L.  AUSmm  WADDBLL,  O.B.,  O.LO..  LL.D.,  •tc.. 

Lt  ■Col.    iniliftfi  MoijCii  Srlvicc, 
Aulliotof  "Tbe  Uudilbiuu at  TibrA,"  "Tiitvtol  tbe  [IriliiDiputn  Vallc],  "  ttc. 

WM  joo  lOailrMivu  /torn  tfitial  Phatogt^fhi,  Mapt  an*  PUm     Dmy  Sea.     Ijl.  Nit. 

"We  cno&deatly  commnd  th«  Hbolsriy  iind  dollKhiful  work  which  CoIomI 
Woddcll  ha*  wriiiMi  ,  .  ,  ibe  voluma  now  baton  «»,  rich  In  Inlormnoon  vid 
intllnet  with  liMrBTjr  cbarm,  could  oa\y  have  heeo  producml  by  on*  who  knew  tba 
lanKUOKi-*  And  cutonu  of  Tibet.  ,  .  .  It  U  tomnimpi  atkod  wbeCher  adjt  (inEible 
rmuli  bas  been  Mcared  by  the  eipcdiiioB  10  Lhua.  Tboto  ate,  ol  courw,  molls. 
■od  among  ihem  may  he  meniioned  inn  charming  work.  All  ta»y  find  adraaiagc  in 
Sa  peruuU  ll  u  >  mine  oi  (|uaiiii  lolk-lore.  01  pliiloiogy,  ttnd  nklonil  hinory :  and 
the  [loMriptuint  of  «oai«ry  art  doltRhtfui  The  vkiae  ol  lh«  work  I*  eobaaced  by 
the  mo«i  u»e(ul  and  lyplcul  pho(o)[rapli4." — Tii  Timtt, 


The   Friends  of  England. 

By  the  Hoa.   GBORGB  FBBL, 

Ambor  ol  "Tht  llncmi't  oi  Unjlanrf." 
Dtmy  Sto      tn.  nit, 

"Tbe  tubjecii  with  which  Mr.  PmI  dnU  itn  of  tbe  deepwi  Intnetl.  uid  t« 
ahowt  wide reaidinfc  on  every  pat^e.''—Allitn,inii<i. 

"  ThoiiKhtful.  eloquent.  stimuUling.  the  book  should  be  road  lo  good  purpose^ 
by  everyone  interested  lo  iu  subject." — Sielima*. 


SEW   AND  CHEAPER   EDITION  OF 

The  Works  of  Mrs.   Bishop 

(MiM  ISM1EI.LA  BIKD) 

KOREA  AND  HER  NEIGHBOURS. 
THE  HAWAIIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 
UNBEATEN  TRACKS  IN  JAPAN. 

IVak  ninrmsi  Mafs  and  tUuitrMinu. 


y.  (3  Volume*  in  On«} 

v.6d. 


Murray's  History  of  England. 

AN     OUTLINE     HISTORY      KOH     MIDDLE     FORMS 
By  Hiss  M.    A.   TUOKBR, 

ronMrljf  MartuD  KiMied.  Sitidciii  jit  Nnnbani  CollniB.  dnnbridg* : 
WUh  Coltmii  Haft  and  PIom.     Ctosw  Svo.      jr. 
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Bird  Life  and  Bird  Lore. 

By  B.  BOSWOBTH  SMITH, 

Lue  FcOo*  of  TrinJty  College,  Oifocd.  Authoi  of  "  MohuDmed  wid  MohuDmsdiun."  >lc, 
Sbcomd  Imfrkssion.    Squari  Dmy  8n>,    Wilk  Illustrahem.    loi.  6d.  mt, 

"  It  U  not  givea  (o  evecv  good  natiiraliit  ta  write  books  about  birds  that  con 
mtead  to  raak  mi  scholarly  literature,  and  it  Is  because  many,  at  any  rate,  of 
Mr,  Bosworth  Smith's  bird-studies  are  distinguished  in  this  way  that  they  are  sum 
of  a  wide  welcome," — Aeaiemy. 


SECOND    EDITION. 

The  Georgics  of  Virgil. 

Tpmslated  into  BtogUah  Verse  by  LORD  BTTBGHOLBBB. 

Fcap  4I0.        loi,  6d.  atl. 

"  We  confess  that  when  we  compare  Dtyden  and  Lord  BQighclere  side  by  side 
■t  cannot  «^  that  the  advanta|^  is  always  with  the  lOTmti."—Tht  Alkenaum. 

"  Lord  Burghclere's  work  will  excite  the  constani  envy  and  admiration  of  all 
leaden  of  taste."— TA(  Sfctator. 


Life  of  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava. 

By  SIR  AU'RBD  LYALL,  P.O. 

Third  Impression.     Wiih  Portraits,  tic.    Dimy  Svo.     i  Vols.     ]6i.  mi. 

"A  masterpiece  of  biographical  art ;  the  writer  never  obtrudes  his  owq  personality, 
Noting  sound  judgmenl  and  consummate  skill  to  moulding  in  just  proportions  the 
ilsore  and  lineaments  of  his  subject." — PuticH. 


The    Boy    and    his    School. 

WHAT    IT    CAN    AND    WHAT    IT    CANNOT    DO    FOR    HIM. 
By    ROBERT    L.    LBIOHTON,    M.A., 

Headmailer  of  Bri^iol  Graminar  Scboof. 

Largi  Crown  Si'O.       21.  6d.  nit.  ij"!  "nf. 


A    CHEAP    EDITION. 

Monsieur    Beaucaire. 

By  BOOTH  TARKINGTON, 

Author  of  ''  In  ibe  Arena." 
in  Paptr  Covers.  is.  net. 
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Essays    on    Foreign     Politics. 
Biographical     Essays. 

Bjr   the   lat«  LORD   SAUSBURY. 

Ldriw  Cretcn  6v<J.      R'xA  Tjr.'riiii,      3   Vtlt.      Gi.  tut  eaih. 
rbdr  inuuidc  merit  and  ilieit  penoQ&l  iat«rc»  u*  alike  iMyond  ditpole,"- 


"  Mhny  roaden  will  welcome  itaoopportusily  now  Afforded  ihein  of  roodinit 
uiiclei  wrttieti  by  iha  dlttincuithed  lUlesmUi.  and  eveo  thoM  wlio  u«re  poirili 
ODpoKd  to  him  will  iMdilr  kcknowtedge  the  litenry  ■biliijr  which  it  kb: 
dUpUyed  throughout.  "—7i<  t>aUy  Tilnffh 


The  Diar)'  of  a  Girl  in  France  in   1821J 

Written   by   UAKT   BROWNE. 

niuatrated  by   HBRSBLP. 

With  an   Introduction    by   BUPHBMIA  STEWART  BROWNS. 

Bdited  by  Commander  The   Hon.   H.   N.   SHORE,   R.N. 

SfMM  Dmy  Bm.    91.  Mi.  [Jiiii  oiti. 

Mary  Browne  went  abroad  when  she  was  fourteen  with  her  father,  mother,  and 
fooi  brodien  Had  sifters,  all  but  one  beit^g  youn^r  than  herself,  anil  .ill  being  idikc 
ia  their  childish  lovilij-  to  ibcir  own  country,  and  their  -n-hole-hearied  conviction 
thai  everything  un-English  niui.1  be  baii  .     Ihey  treasured  upeverylhing  ugly, 

eccentric  atii)  unconih  that  they  came  RCrosi  in  iheir  iravels. 

The  diary  tbongh  full  <•(  (irFjii<lice  Ik  iioiie  free  from  ichoolgirl  lilliceis.  It 
deiciibes  everyday  jjtiojjle  and  Ihinus  v,iih  inuch  point  and  orlglnaJliy.  ami  gives  one 
a  v«nr  pl«auat  idm  of  the  writer,  out  probably  its  main  enlerlainmenl  lies  in  ihe 
Ura-Uke  pielun  of  the  aufhria^s  of  n  norih-counlry  famit;  in  foreign  jiarls 

The  leal  Feccrded  words  of  the  family  on  leaving  France,  were :  William,  io 
anawertoapolitecammituire;  "Jedeiesie  la  Fntnce,"  and  10  which  anoihei  brother 
add»  "  Je  detetie  le*  Praatftis  auisi  " 

Of  a  vulgar  old  wsterwoman  Mary  Browne  says  "  by  fsj  the  most  polite  old 
woman  I  utw  In  France  ~  alt  hough  one  hea.T*sa  much  of  French  politeness,  etc.. etc" 
Aniolh*r  of  heroptoions  ie.  ■■  The  French  are  ven-  food  of  colours,  and  put  them  OO 
«1th  very  bad  laale  .     the  ladies  a:e.  iu  general,   very  plain,"   and   again 

■■  the  French  are  excessively  groat  talker*.  They  never  say  they  do  aol 
know  a  tfaiag." 


Appellate    Jurisdiction   of  the    House   of 

Lords. 


By   J.    W.    GORDON. 

Bbt!iIt(-»!.Lj1* 

Largt  CtewH  Sue.     Ptftr  tawi,  v.  M.  iMt, 


[/W 
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The  Confessions  of  Lord   Byron  : 

A  COLLECTION    OF    HIS    PRIVATE    OPINIONS    OF    MEN    AND    OF 
MATTERS.    TAKEN    FROM     THE    NEW    AND    ENLARGED 
EDITION  OF  His  'LETTERS  AND  JOURNALS.' 

Arrangred   by   W.    A.   UQWIS   BWPTAITT, 

Ediiorot  "lohimjo'*  T»ble-Talk." 
VUh  two  Porlraili  in  Pkotogracuri     Sjuan  Dimy  Sm).     los.  6d.  ml,     [Juslout. 

CHAPTER  I.  Byron's  Reflections  on  Himsbi-f— II.  Bvron's  Rxliuiocs 
Vmre— III.  ByBON's  LtxERAity  Opinions— IV.  Bvrok's  EsnuATS  of  Con- 
narouKV  Ehcush  Poets  :  Wordsm'drtr.  Colbviidgb.  Keats,  Sduthrv,  Leigh 
HoiT.  ASD  Scott — V.    Byron's   Obiter  Dicta  on   the   Draha — VI.   Bykoh's 

VlLDATION  OF  HIS  FRIENDS  :   JOHN  CAM  HOBHOCTSE.  CHABLBS  SMNNBR  MATTHBWS. 

SdoR  BEKimaiiB  Davies.  Samuel  RoaBRS,  Madaub  db  StaKl,  Percy  Bysehe, 
SouBY  AND  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 


NEW    EDITION.. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

ILLUSTRATIONS,  DESCRIPTIONS.  AND  CULTURE  OF  THE  GARDEN 
VEGETABLES   OF  COLD   AND   TEMPERATE   CLIMATES. 

By  MM.  VILHOBIN-AtrDRIBUX, 

of  Pull. 

bgliBh  Edition  pubUshed  under  the  direction  of  W.  ROBINSON, 

Aniborof '^The  Englisb  Flower  C:irden," 
NutKtreui  IlluUraliotu.        Deniy  Svo.        15s.  ntt.  [Just  ami. 


THIRD   AND   CHEAPER   EDITION. 

Ireland   in   the    New   Century. 

flTH     AN     EPILOGUE     REPLYING     TO     HIS     CRITICS. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  HORAOH  PLTJNKBTT,  K.O.V.O.,  F.R.S., 

^ict-ProideoL  qE  Lbc  Depinment  ot  Aj;ricu]Iur«  unA  T«chnical  Inslrucliou  for  Ireland  i  Member  of 
His  Majesly'a  Privy  Council  m  Ireland. 

Largt  Croam  Svo.        Paper  Covas.        ii.  nit, 

"  We  reviewed  it  at  length  oa  its  first  appeaiacce,  and  the  ye^r  that  has  passed 
hai  only  deepetied  the  coDviclioa  that  it  is  the  best  and  truest  work  on  Ireland  thai 
thii  generation  has  »oen,"~Thi  Nerihera  Whig. 

"  It  ought  (o  be  studied  impanially  by  eveiy  Irishman  who  cares  about  the 
■el&re  of  his  country." — Thi  Irish  Times. 
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A    CHEAP    EDITION. 

The    Life    of   John    Nicholson, 

SOLDIER    AND    ADMIKISTRATOR. 
By  Oaptaln  UOHBL  J.  TBOTTBB. 

Witk  Portiait  and  3  Miift.    Largi  Crown  Sao.     at.  M.  lut. 


The  Balkan  Question. 

THE    PRESENT    CONDITION     OF     THE    BALKANS    AND    OF 
EUROPEAN    RESPONSIBILITIES. 

B7  VARIOUS   WBITBBS. 

Edited    by    LT7IQI    VILLARI. 

fPilh  a  Map.        Dimv  Svo.         loi.  6d.  ntl. 


Our  Sudan: 


ITS      PYRAMIDS      AND      PROGRESS. 
By  JOHN  WARD,    7.S.A., 

Aalboief  "BfTpt,  in  Pynmida  and  Priwrcu,"  "The  Sacred  Beetle,"  "Greek  Cotn  and  Itx^ 

ftteoi  Ciiies." 

DiDICAIlD  eV   RBQUEST   TO   LORD   KiTCHEHBR  OF   KhABTOUM. 

Cnw»  4to.   ^oapp.f'jialltustratioia.   Prin  zrs.  mt.  Including  Mafs  and  Many  Pertraili. 

"  Mr.  Ward's  book  is  do  tourist's  work.  It  is  a  full  and  complete  dsscription  of 
&e  Sodas,  iIs  inhabitaats,  its  antiquiliea,  its  progress  ia  civilizatioD.  its  commerce, 
pMl,  present,  and  to  come.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  know  the  remarkable  bistory  of 
^»t  will  again  be  a  great  Empire,  mast  go  through  Mr.  Ward's  book  page  by  page, 
jiUmc  b7  pictare.  There  will  be  little  left  for  him  to  know  about  the  Sudan  after 
dnt  most  enjoyable  experience  is  ended." — Daily  Graphic. 


Life  and  Times  of  Gen.  Sir  James  Browne, 

R.E.,   K.C.B.,   K.C.S.I.   ("BUSTER   BROWNE"), 

By  Qen.  J.  J.   UoLBOD   INNHS,  B.B.,   V.O. 

WM  Portrmili.  lUuttralions  and  a  Map  of  tht  N.W .  Fronlifr.    Dtmy  Sva.     lOi.nit. 

■*  Mo  better  work  could  be  ^ven  to  young  Englishmen  entering  on  a  career  in 
Ildte.  — Morning  Poit. 
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The    Home    Mechanic; 

Or,  how  to   put  THINGS   RIGHT  ONESELF. 
By   JOHN   W^RIOHT. 

New  Edition.      With  ajo  lUiatrarioHS.     Medium  ivo.    6s.  nit. 

"  Excellent  majiaal  for  the  amateur  handicraftsman  .  ,  .  the  voung  beginner 
in  Melal  and  Wood  work  could  not  find  a  more  painstaking  guide." — PtJl  M*ll 
Caitlli, 


The  Awakening  of  Japan. 

Br   OKASURA-KAKUZO, 

Author  of  "The  Ideals  of  the  Eut." 

CrowH  8vo.      5t.  ntt. 

"A  most  Inieresiiog  work,  infinitely  more  illuminating  than  manj  of  gieatar 
preteDiions  in  tlze  and  appearance :  telling  clearly  wiihia  small  compass  all  that  the 
ordinary  reader  desires  to  know  of  the  subject.     ,  This  highly  original  worit   j 

by  an  tccomplished  native  should  meet  with  carefulattention  from  tboselooUog  with    - 
tMirchlng  eyes  on  the  fulore  of  Europe  and  the  East." — The  Globe. 


The     Inventor's    Guide    to     Patent     Law 
and    the    New    Practice. 

Br    JAMBS    ROBHRTS,    M.A.,    LL.B., 

of  The  Inner  Temple.  Bamacei-at'Luw ; 
Author  o(   "The  Cnnis  und  Vilidiii'  of  British   Puenii  («  laTeatnB," 

Cman  Sw.       IS,  M.  ■«. 


The  Greek  Thinkers. 

A     HISTORY     OF     ANCIENT     PHILOSOPHY. 
By  ProftaBor  THBODOB  QOMPBRZ, 

of  Vhtitu  UmTenitT. 
Hon,  LL.D..  Dublin^    Ph.D..  KteicsbsK,  etc. 

I'Wi.  II.  Mid  III.  TramljItJ  by  G.  G.  BERRV,  If  .A.. 

BkUiol  Colktte.  Oiiocd. 

Ai-THORizsti  Edition.      Dimy  Sro,     141.  lui  lark   VoUmie. 

Vol.    I.    ALRkADV   PUBUSUSD.    PRICE    I4S.    H«T. 
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NEW  EDITION  far  1905, 

Law  without  Lawyers. 

iPITOME   OF  THE  LAWS   OF   ENGLAND    FOR   PRACTICAL    USE. 
By    TWO    BAItRISTHIRS-AT-I.AW. 
Largt  Sm,        Over  700  ff.        Ctotk  ixtra.        Prici  61.  lut. 


In  Loco  Parentis. 

CHAPTERS     ON     INSTITUTION     LIFE     AND     WORK. 
Br   tbe  Rev.    HABJSHALL   O.    VIKB,    B.A., 

Virdeoud  RBidenl  Cluplun  aftbs  Phikjilhroplc  Sociitiu  Finn  School,  Kedhll],  Sarrcf, 

Wlib  a  Pretaoe  by  JAMBS  QRANVHiIiH  LBOaE, 

Ha  Mije«tr'i  Chief  Inspector  of  Home  Office  Schoola. 

Large  Crown  Siw.     is.  6d.  rut. 

"Mr. Vine's  book  deals  practically  with  the  subject  from  baKiDDing  lo  end.  We 
tilj  recommeDd  it  lo  all  who  have  the  coalrol  of  such-like  iostitutiou." — Pall 
GtMelu. 


THE    SEVENTH    AND    LAST    SERIES. 

Notes    from    a    Diary. 

1896 — JAN.   23RD,    1901. 

By  UiB  Rt.   Hon.    Sir   MOUNTSTUART  B.    QRANT   DUFF, 
a.O.S.1.,  F.R.S. 

Third  iHPREsgion.         2  Volt.        Crew/i  8vo.        181. 

"Tie  dosing  volumes  ola  modem  jourDAl  which  hs^  qualities,  content*,  aod  a 
[li lb)  suggests  Evelyn's." — The  Daily  ChroHiclt. 


Recent     Excavations    in    the     Roman 
Forum,    1898 -1905. 

By   <Mra.)  E.    BURTON-BROWN. 

■'*£*  AND  CasAPEii  Edition.       Itluilralioits  and  FIuhs.     F'tap  Hvo.     ai.  ntt. 

"  V,Q  D:ie  can  read  this  '  haudbook '  without  realising  that  here,  in  Ihis  work,  in 
oen^j-  revealed  knowledge,  lies  our  best  guide  to  the  teal  Rome  and  her  living 

ifeoiihe  period.      It  is  a  luctinry  volume  for  students." — Bookman. 

"Viioable  handbook.     .     .     .     One  canool  sufficiently  praise  the  I  acidity  and 

ly  ol  Mrs.  BuTtoD-ilcown's  work." — MotHtng  Foil. 
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The  Orjranlzatlon  of  Aj^^nciilture. 

By  EDWIN  A.  PRATT, 

AoliMC  ol  "Trwir  t'lilonlHU  and  Bniinh  Imiuiui,"  "  LHdlns  pDinU  of  Sauih  Alilcan   lti*Uf>'' 
SiCOHR  «KD  CdKArUK    EHIIIOM.        L^t*  CteWI  Suo.         II.  lUt, 


Our    Heritage    in    the    Church. 

PAPKRS     written     FOK     divinity     STtiniCNTS     IN     JAPAN 
By  the  tate  BDWARD   BIOKSRSTEITH,  D.O.. 

With  a  Preface  by  the  Rt.  Bev.  B,  P.  WSSTOOTT,  D.D., 


-••- 


Life  and  Letters  of  Edward   Bickersteth, 

LATK    BIDHOr  Or   SOITTII   TOXVU. 

By  Rev.  SAUUBL   BIOKBRSTDTH. 

FrtnthfiMt  P>)Hrttil  i«  PAiXiyT'lwn.  n  tfa^  »■■<  unni;  llaif-lani  Rifroiuctiont 

ChkaI'  EutriOK.    Crotat  Sm.     ]i.  M  ntr. 


Geology : 

PROCESSES    AND    THEIR    RESULTS, 
ByTBOMAS  0.  OHAMBBRLIH  and  ROLLIN  D.  SALIBBURT, 

He*4l4  of  tLff  rJrpuiiopril-  olG^rjkjgy  jnJ  Gw^riiphj,  l.lAi**i»i(y  otChEui;.. : 


Mcuibcii  i4  U»  UuilM  SUIB  GcuIoKiBi!  Suivcy, 
With  Haft.  Fbui.  drnf  nimtrBai  otMtr  /JHuhiilMiu,      IJ«n>  Sva 


lit.    lUt. 


CHEAP  EDITION. 


Sixteen    Years    in    Siberia. 

THE   EXPERIENCES  OF   A   RUSSIAN    REVOLUTIONIST. 

By  liBO  DBUTSOH. 

Traoslatect  and  Bdited   by  HBLEN   CHISHOLM. 

WItK    A    KKW    I-KKKACS.   AMD   TItK  CnHIllIiiriJNtieHCIt  Or    ■■KI-ICIl   lll»MAIIOK   A.liD 
COD  XT   von   BCLOW   OK   ItIS   CXIRADITION   OV   TIIK   ADTMOR   AKD   Oil  I  BR  S. 

(FlU  PtrirMii  amd  Mhn  lauitttlioiu.     Dtmr  Bvo.     6*.  M. 
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Wisdom  of  the  East  Series. 

/■  Poa  i6a>o,  pria   u.  lack  nit,  in  doth  limp  (exupling  tkt  first  two  volumtt). 

TBE  TEACHINGS  OF  ZOROASTER  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
THE  PARSI  RELIGION.  From  the  Zend  Avesla.  Trsuislated  with 
IntrodnctioD  by  Dm.  S.  A,  Kapadia,  Lecturer  Uoiversily  College,  Loodtn. 
as.  net. 

TBE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  SOUL.  From  the  Arabic  of  Ibn  Tdpail. 
Tisiu\a.[ed  with  Introdaction  by  Paul  Bronmlb,  Ph.D.      ii.  dd.  net. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  HEART.  By  Rabbi  Bachvb,  Translated  from  the 
Hebrew  with  IntroductioD  by  Edwin  CoLUNs.  HoUier  Hebrew  Scholar,  U.C.L. 

THE  SAYINGS  OF  LAO  TZU.  From  the  Chmese.  Translated  with 
Intioduction  by  L:oNBi.  Gilbs,  of  the  Britiih  Museum. 

THE  RELIGION  OF   THE    KORAN.      With  iDtroducdoa  by  Arthur  N. 

WOLI-ASTOH,    CLE. 

WOMEN  AND  WISDOU  OP  JAPAN.     With  lulroductioD  by  5.  Tauibhi. 
THE   CI.A5S1CS    OF    CONFUCIUS. 

IL— THE    BOOK    OP    ODES   (SHI-KING).    By  L.  Cbankbr-Bvhg. 
For  ftrtkcoming  Voluma  «f  tkt  Srriit,  ittpagi  17. 


On    the    Old    Road    through    France    to 

Florence. 

REPRODUCTIONS   IN    COLOUR   OF   48   WATER-COLOUR    SKETCHES. 
By    A.    H.    HATjI.AM    BIURBAT. 

WITH    TEXT    BV 

H.    W.    NBTINSON    and   MONTOOHBRT   OARMIOHABL. 

Second  Edition.         Mtdium  8vo.        sit.  utt. 
Tkt  Edition  dt  Laxt  0/  15a  Copits  has  bun  sold  out.     A  jevi  may  still  bt  in  Ikt  hands 

of  BooksitUrs. 


Modern    Tariff   History. 

SHOWING   THE   ORIGIN   AND  GROWTH  OF  TARIFFS  IN  GERMANY 
FRANCE,   AND   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

By   PBROY   A3HI.BT,    M.A., 

Leclurvf  At  Ibe  [.oadoD  School  of  EcaaQmica  in  tbe  UQivecaily  of  LoddDA. 

With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Rt.    Hon.    R.    B.    HALDANB.    LKD.,    K.C.,    M.P. 

Demy  Si'O.        10s.  6d.  ntl. 

■■ .    .    .    A  careful,  fair,  and  accurate  review  of  ihe  moderc  fiscal  history  of 
three  countries." — Timis. 
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Honore   de    Balzac: 

HIS    LIFE    AND    WRITINGS. 
Bt   (Miss)   HART    F.    SAHDABS. 

WitJk  Portrsits.        Dtmr  Sw.         I2f.  mtt. 


Innocents'     Day    Addresses. 

DELIVERED   IN   WESTMINSTER   ABBEY. 
Br  tin  Ikte  VeiT  Kev.  QBOBOB  QBAHVIUA  BRADLHY. 

Deu o(  Vti  iliiiiMiii ;  rhuilMii  m  Ordmarr is Ooeen  ViBorii. 
IPiili  Parlraitt  ^  /BuCratim.  Latft  Crotrt  Sw.  6l.  a*t. 


Hints    on     H  orses. 

HOW   TO   JUDGE   THEM,   BUY   THEM.    RIDE   THEM,    DRIVE   T 
AND    DEPICT    THEM. 

Br  0»pt.    O.   M.   OONHB,    B.A. 

SxooifD  lNn«SSHMi.       Witk  MBBTmU  lUvtrationt.      OUomn  4(0.      51.  nt, 

"  Extreme  brevity  and  &  power  to  coadcDse  a  Rood  dnl  of  meaning  into 
words  is  Curtain  Goime's  strong  point,  and  man;  wiU  Bod  his  work  eicee 
naefnl."— r*<  Fidd. 


A    CHEAP    EDITION    OF 

Dr.    Smiles'    Works. 

lM^4  Cron  Sao.    Itii  dotk.  gili  btck,  milM  txtr*  JUnslratitmi.    Prici  31.  id.  lack  1 

SELF'HELP.  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  DICK : 

MEN      OP      INVENTION     AND  Geok^ist,  and   BotanisL 

INDUSTRY.  Portrait  and  Illnstrations. 

THE     LIFE     OF    A     SCOTCH  _„_  „„rnRMnT«     -rh^ 

NATURALIST,        THOS.  ^"^  HUGUENOTS.    TTieir 
EDWARD.       Portrait   and   Iltus-  meota,  Chnrchea,  and  Indus 

tratiODs.  England  and  Ireland. 

LIVES  OF  THE   ENGINEERS,      5  Vols. 

VERMUYDEN,  MYDDLETON,  PERRY,   JAMES    BRINDLEY- 
Enginecrs. 

SHEATON    AND   RENNIE— Harbous,  U^tfaouses,  and  Bridges. 

METCALFE   AND   TELFORD-Histoij  of  Roads. 

BOULTON    AND    W^ATT— The  Steam  Engine. 

G_EORGE  AND    ROBERT    STEPHENSON— The  LecwnotiTe. 
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The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Georg    Joachim    Goschen,    1752 — 1828. 

By   VISOOUHT  QOSOHBN. 

With  Portraits  and  lUastriUitmt.  Demy  8w.  361  wJ. 
This  is  not  merely  the  biography  of  a  dislmguished  pablisber  and  printer,  bat 
■  [ncticaUy  a  hjatoty  of  G^man  literature  .during  the  latter  half  of  the  XVIII. 
Camny  (inclnding  many  previously  nnpablisbed  letters  front  Goethe,  Schiller. 
Vidind.  Klopstock,  &c.),  and  of  the  political  straggles  of  Germany  in  the 
Hlfideoaic  Era. 


-**- 


Partridge    Driving. 

SOME    PRACTICAL    HINTS  ON    INCREASING    AND    PRESERVING    A 
STOCK  OF    BIRDS   AND    ON    BRINGING    THEM    OVER    THE    GUNS. 
WITH   A   DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  "EUSTON   SYSTEM." 

By  ohabi;bs  b.  a.  alznoton. 

Sbcohd  Ihfrission.       With  Diagrams.      Crown  Svo.       51.  ntt. 


Japan    in    the    Beginning   of    the 
20th    Century. 

SMrtLID  BY  XBB   DEPAHTUBNT  OP   AGRIcnLTDRB  AND  COMMIRCB    IN  THE   JAPANBSI 

aOVBRHUXNT. 

Demy  Svv.  151.  net. 


Bacteriology   and    the    Public    Health. 

&r  aSOROH    NBWUAK.    BLD..    P.R.S.S1..    D.P.H., 

;  Dcmonuralor  irf  BaclenoJoffy  in  Klng'i  College.  London,  etc, ;  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
oliht  UettDpolitan  BorouRb  m  Fmabury;  iomt  AuLhor  of '^  BacterioloKT  of  Uilb." 

With  numerous  Illnsltalions.     Medium  Stn.     2ij.  nil. 


River,    Road,    and    Rail. 

»«E,  ENGINEERING  REMINISCENCES  OF  UNDERTAKINGS  IN 
nRlOUS  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD,  INCLUDING  THE  SIMPLON 
TUNNEL   AND    THE    ZAMBESI    FALLS    BRIDGE. 


By    FRANCIS    POX, 

Uflmb.  [nal.  Civil  Engineer?. 
frilh  Itltalratitms. 


81,  net. 


Large  Ctowk  Sua, 

CW  W^L'''""''"^  dissertation  on  the  lighter  side  of  engineering.     .     .     , 
^"''™lo[tatertainment."-Ucmi«iM  Post. 


I  cateitainmcnt."  — Aforaiag  Post. 
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The   Viceroy's    Post    Bag. 

By   KIOHABL  HacDONAOH. 

ABtbc«  el "  P>ai«l  tyCniir  nTl.  ibc  Imk  Tiibnna." 
Dtmf  Bw.       i»   ntl. 


The    Moon. 


A  SUMMARY  OF  THE    EXISTING  KNOWI-EDGE   OF  OUR  SATELLITB| 

WITH    A   COMPLETE   FaoTOGRAPHIC  ATLAS. 

B7    WILUAH   H.   PICKBRINO, 

HuTCrd  CaU(«a  Otacroiiaj. 

Laret  Kajti  ^ta.     Wilk  toa  IBiutrMiffn.     £3  v.  ihI. 

••  Thit  book  wipplies  wbM  faM  long  bean  fall  u  one  of  the  gr«M  de«iderUk  of^ 
the  teleoograpber,  ■  oomplute.  baaiy  pholognptik  ulu  at  (he  nKMn," — Jamntti  »f 
lit  BMiiA  AMCMmlMl  AuMialkm. 


lanto   the    Fisherman, 

rUD    OTHER    SKETCHES    OF    COUNTRY    LIFE. 

By  AIJRBD  W.   RBBS. 

tvah  niutHatiani.      SfMMi  D*my  Biu.       to).  M.  tut. 


The   Culture   of  Fruit  Trees 

By    JOSH    BRAOB. 

K'UA  tamtrtttMi.     Ltrgr  Cn>s<*  Siu.     ji.  ■/(. 
"  To  ibo««  wbo  olrcadf 
(roit  tre«s  in  poll,  tbe  iDAnnal 

wish  to  cTKi  orcbJiril  hou*e«  for  trall-Krowini:  in  their  Kardem 
comdbuuaD  to  a  >-Brir  Iniereulns  pban  of  Irvit-cahaie. "^FiM. 


in 


Pots. 


(CM  OKhard  boutcs,  or  who  Bwy  wl»h  to  ktow 
ire  a»  will  prove  very  11M61I,  as  too  10  thoae  who 

A  valnaUe 


Sun- Babies. 

STUDIES     IN     INDIAN     CHILD     UFB. 

By  OORNBUA  SORABJI. 
SVUk  lUatlratiMi.      Sfium  limy  8m.      61.  wU. 


Blue  Moon,  and  other 


Fairy 

By    LAURBHOB    HODSHAH. 

ADIbaca("Aii  BwliibnuMa't  Lov*  Ijcim."  "Silitiiu  Waihun,"'  mc 
Wilk  lUutlrMiuit  br  ll"  Adzuoh.      Lttgt  Cmm  Stw       61. 


Tales. 
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MURRAY'S 

Small  Classical  Atlas  for  Schools. 

Bdlted  by  a.  B.  QBUNDT*.  M.A..  D.Lltt, 

FcDcw  ind  Tntiv  of  Cotpoi  Cbriid  Collegi,  Oiford ;    Aathcn  of  "Tha  GhI  Peniui  Wu," 
Editolof  "MmraT''  HuuIt  Classickl  Uapi,"  ftc. 

Folio  {nl  X  9j  ixtha).     61. 

CONTENTS :~i.    Empirxe    of    tbe    Babvloniahs,    LvmANs,    Hides    and 
PnsiAss. — ii.  Tm  Rohan  Ehpirx,  b.csiS-a.d.  too. — iii.  The  Rohan  Ekfiks, 

LD.  1-300. — iv.  BrIXAHHIA.— V.  HlEPAKlA. — vj.  Gallia. — vii.  Dahdbian  Provikcbb 
i»  THB  Roman  EMriRs. — viii.  Iialia. — ii.  Eavrt,  Rons,  etc. — i,  Gkaecia. — 
iL  AiGAXAK  Sea,  etc. — lu    Asia   Minob,— xiii.    Fbihcipal   Battlefields   in 

GUEI  AND   ROUAN   HlSTORV. — xiv,    PALESTINE. 

Tlie  Maps  in  ihii  Atlaa  incorporate  the  results  of  recant  scholarship,  and  have 
teni  most  carefully  prepared  so  as  to  accentoate  all  the  cbief  names  and  natural 
faums  of  tha  conatries,  and  by  eliminatmg  those  of  minor  importance  to 
traid  oveiuowdiDg.  The  use  of  colour  contours,  whilst  displaying  the  configuration 
tl  tlu  countries  at  a  glance,  enhances  the  effect  of  sim^icity,  wbich  canoot  be 
■duaved  in  maps  wbeK  the  old'&shioned  roetliod  of  hachured  mouutains  ofaocnred 
the  nanies. 


COMPLETION    OF    THE    NEW    LIBRARY    EDITION 
OF    THE    HISTORICAL    WORKS    OF 

John   Lothrop   Motley. 

IPiU  PkologravuTi  JUKstraUons.    In  9  Velumtt.     Demy  Sw.     101.  6d,  lut  Mxk. 


BISTORY   OF   THE    RISE   OF   THE  DUTCH    REPUBLIC.    3  Vols. 
HISTORY   OF   THE   UNITED   NETHERLANDS.     4  VoU. 
JOHN    OF    BARNEVELD.     a  Vols. 

"  For  the  library,  this  series  will  be  always  indispensable.  The  excellent  typo- 
paphy  and  stout  binding  give  the  set  every  recommendation,  and  it  is  well  fitted  to 
Rmain  the  standanJ  edition  of  a  work  which  will  be  perntaneot  in  its  public  demand 
Md  T^nitation." — FM  Uall  GaxitU. 


Biochemistry   of    Muscle   and    Nerve. 

By   W.  D.  HALUBUBTON,  U.D.,  F.B.S., 

Pre<0aor  of  Pbr^lcey,  KiQg'i  College^  Lcodon  »  Editor  of  Kirkn' "  Hand-book  of  Physiologj." 
With  lUnstroHonj.        Dmy  Qvo.        7$.  6rf.  ntt. 


40        Mr.  Murray's  List  of  New  attd  Recent  PublicaHotis. 
An    Indian    Garden. 

By     Hre.     HBNR7     OOOPBR     BOOAR. 
Uti  C^^iuid  h'nnlafitu  i(W  t8  lllialraliint     Stmiri  Dtmy  ivo.     71.  6d.  ml 


The  Chnmiclcfi  of  an   Old   Campait^^ner. 

M.    DE    LA   COLONIE,    1691-1717. 
Translated  (Vom  the  French  by  WALTBB  0.    H0RSLB7. 


The    Recent    Development   of   Physical 

Science. 

By  W.  C.  D.   WHBTHAU,   M.A.,   F.R.S., 

FellDH  DfTrtiillyCollsKc  Ctnibiidnc. 
THma  CmiiON.    lUialtaUJ.     I^rKtCfotvnSvo.     ;i.  Cd  ntl. 


William  Shakespeare,  his  Family 
and  Friends. 

By  the  late  CHARLES    I.    ELTON.    M.P. 

Bdlted  by  A.  HAMILTON  THOMPSON. 

With   a  Memoir  of  the   Author  by   ANOKBW  LANO. 

Dimy  Sw.     151.  ■((. 

•■  We  know  of  no  book  save  ool/  Midden's  '  Diary  ol  Mosler  William  Silence ' 
which  illuittalM  tb«  works  of  Sbik«speare  with  cijual  chnrm  snd  Injtfiiiilly." — 
S/nTdter. 


The    Liverpool    School   of   Painters. 

AN   ACCOUNT   OF  THE   LIVERPOOL  ACADKMY   PKOM    iDio   TO    iS6j. 
WITH  MEMOIRS   OF   THE   LEADING   ARTISTS. 

By  H.  O.  MAIULUBB, 

AiHlioT  of  *■  Duili.'  C..  K«ut<i,  A  Mrmnilal,"  vIct 
WM  lUMraUmu.    Sfuan  Dmy  Uvo.       lol  W.  ml. 
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A    History   of  South    America. 

1854— 1904. 

Bj  OHABIJtS   WXmOSD  AKKBS. 

wm  M^t,  Ptrbmdi  mad  tka  nba^ahtm-    MiH^  »m.    au.  ■«. 


The    Psalms    in     Human     Life. 

Br  BOWIiAlOD  ■-   PBOTHMBO,  ■.V.O. 

Hamaa  Liic'  is  widnit  doobt  nxyaiikins.     Bw  il  is  n^  ■Wr^''  ts  grra  vithiD 
"Ttae  peat   wbjoct  diwaMed  bjr  Mr.   Prodmo  ia  hii   bciBauaf  boc^' — 


Notes  on   the    Psalter. 

EXTKACTS  OF    PARALLEL    PASSAGES    FSOH   THE   FSATER    BOOK 
SEFTUAGINT   AXD    VULGATE    VERSIONS. 


Lm^  Cfvsa  8w.     71.  fd.  mi. 


Wild    Life   at    the    Land's    End. 

RECORDS   AND   OB5ERVATIOSS   OF   THE    HABITS    ANT-  HAL-yT5 

OF   THE    FOX.    BADGER.    OTTER.    5E.AU    *e^    -ASD    OF 

THEIR   PURSUERS    L\    COSSAALL 

Br  J.  O.  TBBOABTHBH. 

■■  We  sfaoQld  *»v  ihii  his  "ixi  has  ai:  Ae  rl-j-^  c;  :i«  bee  ;=cier»a:KC  '-  1 
SpDRuun  (yf  Che  o4d  scbool.  mia^>d  v^-J;  lia:  si  a  n^a^ee^er  k:^:  >  fracbtix.  txu 
*lw  knew  tbe  ai^it  as  ■«!]  ai  liiet  vao*  ibe  dai.  a  '-"-  as  t«C  u  a  Ki    — Z'sTf 


Russian    Affairs. 

Br  GBOrrRKT  draoh, 

Ab^o*  t*  ■  Cjri"  -  Tie  LaboiB  FncirTT      -  T^  I  :j=;;(K-!-«     »r.-. 


42        Mr.  Murray's  List  of  New  and  Recent  Publications. 
The    Pathway    to    Reahty. 

THE  GIFFORD  LECTURES.  1901-1904. 
B7  tbe  Rt.  Hon.  B.  B.  HALDANB,  M.P.,  LL.D.,  K.O., 

Author  of  "KduCiliori  jtiM  Emplfir."  efCr 

z  Coll.       Ltigt  Crtim  Sm,       tot.  64.  nil  tteM. 

VOL.   I. — Tnk  MiAMtMb  or  Rkalitv. — Tas  Ckiikisk  or  CATsao*:K»- 
TOt. //.— Ahwi-ptii  Mima. 

•* 

COMPLETION   OF  THE    NEW   EDITION    OF 

The  Works  of  Lord  Byron. 

A    NEW    TEXT.    WITH    MANY    HITHERTO    UNPOBUSIIED 

ADDITIONS. 

BdiMd   by    BRNHST    H.    OOLHRIDGD    and 

ROWLAND    B.    FROTHBRO,    M.V.O., 

H'ilA  Biilii^afim  tid  /M  Iniuit. 

WaM  ParinUti  unil  JUuilrMtani.     tj  Vtli.  (6  foil.  LBnsNft,  7  Vtb.  Pobtrv], 
Ctvum  6do.    Ci.  ftuA. 

''Edilor  •Bil  publi^M  aliko  may  bo  proud  ol  the  edition  which  is  now 
oomplelft  Jaded  ntvicwcrs  ti.ivi!  wclcoinrd  ench  successive  voIjidc  .  ,  tho 
mem  wa  sm  of  Byron'i  leltor«,  the  greater  is  our  Bslonishmenl.  not  only  U  hit 
OTifiaality,  but  at  tbe  breadth  of  his  literary  knowledRc  .  ,  their  brilliancy  11 
COQHpicuoui.  and  they  range  over  a  vety  wide  field  of  bumao  emotion." — Uornmg 


The    House    of   Quiet. 

AN     AUTOBIOGUAPHY. 
By  J.  T. 

FocRTii  IwPKKauoH,        Deny  Svo.        St.  nM. 


Autobiography   and    Correspondence   of 
Eleanor  Anne  Ormerod,   LL.D., 

Bdlted  by  ROBBRT  'WALLAOB, 

ftofauotolAcrlculian  *nH  RunI  bconomy  In  the  ltnlv«iiiya(  ISdlobureti. 

IVili  Pattrtit  ani  namfruai  llWitratiom.     Demy  Svo.    21s,  nrl. 

"A  \'>Iuablc  tccord  of  the  lifo  of  an  eminent  sdentiGc  lady.    liiiitidiipeDiableta 
MtIou*  workers  oq  Ibe  siibjocl."~0«l((wA. 

*■  lot«nilliig  and  valuable."— £)at()'  ChtOHUk. 
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School  : 

k    MOitTHLY    RECORD    OP    EDUCATIONAL    THOUGHT    AND 

PROGRESS. 

br  B.  B.  XiATmcnt, 


COHTBHTS.    No.  19.    Jdlv. 


nc0  AAQ  Pnonrt. 

OoAvd  9^HK  Milig;  Tka  UBtxnitiM 

arfltad*;  rHii»nM«ill  mTTMIIiibiiiiiIi^ 


WkM  ■  ■  FoOj  ga>lli«l  TnAvI  Amy 
—   __...._    -..._     imadRj^tam 

Scfaoiri*  boa  «   Higher 
VBiM  of  new.— II.    Bj  the  &MV. 
J.  B.  PiTiMt.  D.D. 
ll»ci|Ml  SecoodmrjF  Scbocdi.— 11.   By 

AB   EDOUTIOM    SiCKKTAKy. 

ne  SvpolfMid  EfBtitaej  of  Edncmtkm. 

Br  P.  5.  BinutKU.. 
SAgds  of  the  Enpin.    Bj  CoHaruret 

A.  BAnocoAT. 
Ihhratioo  Day  ^  Da.7. 
0«  L^hn—XIX.  H.  Peetaloni. 

The  Tiaefaera*  Fonun :  The  Nature 
ad  Valae  of  Hidon.— I.  87  W. 
Einr«u>s.  H.A.,  High  SdKXd. 
Hkldlesbroagb 

New  Stadies  in  Secondatr  Edncatioa. 


Pooa   in    Evening    Schools       With   a 
DeacripdvD  Chart.     Bj  A.  BAana. 

Tho  Training  of  Teacban  in  France. 

By  J.  C.  HaoD. 
The  Book  and  Ita  Writer.   ProL  Sadlar'i 

Rapoct  en  SaoondaiT  Edocalion  In 

DerbyUilro. 
Common  Room  Fapera.— I.    Hatoie  in 

the  Claas  Room.     Br  Stamlkv  C. 

Rowland,   BjL— II     Loznij   at 

School. 
A   Pionear  Inapeclor,  1810-1830.      Hta 

Ainu   and   Aqriratkna.       Bj   H. 

KiMaamii.  Ifooan,  D.D. 
Rnlei  of  Health  in  School.      By  A.  J. 

PUSSLAHD,  H.A. 

Webb  Natiooal  Conlereoce. 
Pointa  Aboat  Pablic  Schools. 
Review* :  A  New  Story  of  the  Gotp^ : 

Poetrj  in  ita  Early  Stagos. 
Minor  Noticei. 
Books  Roceived. 


SUPPLEMENT. 

Text  Pliers  &>r  Higher  Certificate  Examination. 

BINDING  CASES  now  ready.        Pzk»  if.  U.  nei. 


Notes  on  the  Authentic  Portraits  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

BASED  OH  TBB  RESEARCHES  oitbx  Latk  SIR  GEORGE  SCHARF,  K  C.B. 

RE-WRITTEN   IN   THE   LIGHT  OP  NEW   INFORUATION. 

B7  UOmL  OUST, 

DfaBCUi,  Eateu  aad  g«m«ui  ol  Iha  Nitioiiil  PoRnit  Gallsi :   Sunenx  of  Ihc  Kinjr'i  PjcliuH 

ladWabofAil. 

WOk  mmf  PkHegMwmt  BtfTtimctimit.      SmaU  ^to.      £1  y.  ul. 


Eton   in   1829 — 1830. 

A   DIARY  OF   BOATING   AND   OTHER    EVENTS. 

WaiTTliX  IK  Guisi  bv  THOUAS  KTNA5TON  SBI.WTN. 

Edited  vltta  Translatlona  and  Not«s  by 

Rev.   BDHOND  WARRB,   D.D.,  C.B„ 

llMd  Minn  ol  Xtco, 
IVitkUafimilliuiUMeiu     Ltrgt  Creun  6i>».     tot.  U.  net. 


-••- 


Bacteriology  of  Milk. 

By    HAROLD     SWITHINBANK, 
and    aBOROB    NBWUAN.    M.D..    F.R.S.S.,    D.P.H., 

Uatol  OSof  ui  Hailih  of  Plotlnr). 

WITH    SPECIAL   CHAPTERS    ON     THE     SPREAD    OF    DISEASE     Bt 

MILK    AND    THE    CONTROL    OP    TH£    MILK    SUPPLY, 

■Tui  iMiiy  iUMtroMMi.     ROJ0I  Sn.     1}«.  mT. 


The  Drawings  of  the  Florentine  Painters.- 

CLASSIPIKD.  CRITICISED   AND  STUDIED   AS   DOCUMENTti    IN  THB 

HISTORY  AND   ArPRECIATION   OF   TUSCAN   ART. 

Br  BBRHHARD    BBRBNSON. 

With  a  Conoot  CAJALoavn  KAiMMCHt  «md  onb  buhdreii  and  kmhtv 

F«C«IMILS    iLLUiTNATIOXS. 

Tmt  Fob,       i^aU*.       /ii  Mt. 


W^ORES     BIT    BLISS     CARMAN. 


Songs  of  the  Sea 
Children. 

Cmm  Sao.    tt.  6i  ntt 

The     Pipes    of    Pan. 

Cm»*  Sn.    at.  ed.  ntl. 

From   the   Green   Book 
of  the  Bards. 

i.Cmm  Sm.    u.  (U.  art. 


Songs  from  a  Northeraj 
Garden. 

Crvan  8n      at.  fij.  art. 

The  Kinship  of  Natur 
The  Friendship  of  Af 

With  Porinil      Lift  Cnwm  8w.    fit.  , 

Poems. 

«  Fab.    f (I'lo,  iWldctf  fknMa. 
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The  Arts  in  Early  England. 

B7  a.  BAIJ)WIN  BROWN,  M.A., 

Wntoa  PtodBIoI  of  Fine  An  In  tba  Unlvcnily  of  Bdinburgb. 

OL.  /.— Tbs  Lifs  op  Saxon  England  m  its  Rblaiion  to  thb  Arts. 
'OL.  U. — EccutsiABTiCAL  Architectuke  in  England  raoM  tbi  CoitVBtisioH 
OF  THi  Saxons  to  thb  Norman  Conqubsc. 
With  lUatiratiimt.        a   Voli.        Royal  Seo.        tyt.  ntl. 


Alaska. 

VISG  THE   RESULTS   OF  THE  HARRIMAN  ALASKA   EXPEDITION 

CABiriD  OUT  WITH   THB  CO-OPBRATION    OF  THE   WASHINGTON    ACADEHY 
OF   SCIBHCBS, 
I-  J://.— ENCHrTRAIDS  by  GUSTAV  ElSEN.    TUBICOLOUS  ANHBLtDS  hj  KaTUARINB 

J.  Bdsb. 

WilX  mrNftfiu  Illmlttlians    2ii.  ntt. 


ENLARGED    EDITION. 

Notes  on  Volumetric  Analysis. 

Br  J.  B.  BUSSBIX,  B.SO.  (Lond.X 

Ills  Senior  Science  Master,  Grammsii  School.  buraLey- 

ABslsted   by    A.    H.  BBLL,    B. 80.  (Vict.), 

Seiene*  lifaster  Uunlcipa]  Technical  School,  BlrmLn^huD. 
Largf  Crown  Sm?.      u. 


Cheap    Edition   of   CHARLES    DARWIN'S    WORKS. 

nNlFORM  WITH  "  ORIGIN  OF  SPECI8S,"  "  DBSCBNT  OF  MAM,"  BTC, 

Largi  Croim  8do.     Grm  Clolh.     is.  6d.  nit  each  volxmt. 


The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication. 

With  lUuslTationi.  3  Vols. 


The  Formation 
of  Vegetable  Mould 

through  the 
Action  of  Worms. 


The  Various  Contri- 
vances by  which 
Orchids  are  Fertilised 
by  Insects. 


With  niiutratitms.  I  With  lUtMratiom. 

le  Expression   of  the   Emotions    in    Man    and 

Animals.     Bditad  br  paANOia  dabwin. 
Wtlh  PhetographU  and  otktr  tlltulraUoin. 


»r    »30^^t  Lmz  if  X- 


SESIES. 


Hobson — Jobson. 

*  tA/MfiMCX  or  COIXOQULUL  AXCLO^XDIAS  WC%I*S  AXO  PHRAS 
AMI/  Of    lanVBED   TtJCMS.   ETTVOLOCKUU    HISTOKICAU 
OEOCEAPHICAl.  AXD  DISCCKSIVE. 

Wr  om  J^  Ort.  fflK  HnmT  tux^  bji^  clbl, 

JmA  ihm  Isu  AKTUUK  OOKB  BDIiaMLIi.  F1lI>^  OXB. 

%»ttm»  tUinum.    Tkatrngkh  XMmI  I7  Wouam  Ckmmx.  B.A.    Drmf  am.  3&.  > 


LATEST   VOLUMES    IN 

MURRAY'S  School   Library 

THK     RUDIMENTS     OF     PRACTICAL     MATHEMATICS.       Etv 

<:imwf»9mtiii,  M,A.,  And  A,  Bakmbs,  M.A.    With  many  Diagnuns.    Pa 

PNACTICAL  ARITHMETIC,  An  Introduction  to  Elementary  Malbenudi 
\iy  \  rfjNNiKtiiirwit.  M.A.,»ndS.  O.  Andr«w,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Wbitg 
(irRmmiir  H':I>ik)I,  Croydon.  F'cap  Svo.  Completo  is ;  or  in  two  psuru.  1 
■Will,     lOllllon  with  An»werf  (for  Teachers  only)  21.  M. 

A  fURTHRR  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE.  Mechank 
llyitriHlNlIck  iiiil  Heal,  I)y  ).  H.  Lbonard,  B.Sc.  (Load),  and  W.  I 
NAt.MiiM,  h.Hr.  (Ix>nd.),    F'capSvo.    31. 


'I'lIK    ST.    MAKC.ARET'S    LECTURES.— Third   Series. 

Ivirly   Kastern    Christianity. 

HU    I.Kl'TUKKW   l*N    TlIK    SYRIAC   SPEAKING   CHURCH 
ny    P,    ORAWFORS    BUBKITT,    lff.A.- 

I  wlHiM  III  tNiliiKiatii|>h]r  111  <lw  t-'ulnniiy  of  Cambnilta. 

LMt>  Crvwa  «•«.       fit.  M. 


K  lo  iDEir  !Himx)i(utf  3  lor  several  onei  entiaociDg  nonra,  maa  of  inose 
ireciaie  a  story  fall  of  optimism,  vivid  portraiture,  humour,  teDdenuas, 
adge  of  the  bamati,  boy  thai  is  qnita  remarkable." — Tlu  WorU, 


In    the    Arena. 


By     BOOTH     TAREINOTON, 

Anlboc  of  "  ManBlear  Beaucaire,"  etc. 
tl  stories.   .   .   .   '  HectcH  '  Is  a  tml;  ma^ificent  character  study.   .    .    . 
ok,  one  of  the  tniBSt,  most  Ironic,  and  most  telling  sltidiaa  in  modern 
athaa."—Daify  Gra^kk. 

The    Little    Neighbour. 

Br    MAAT    DBANEI, 

Antbs*  of  "The  Rom  Spinner,"  "Tnuure  and  Heait." 
tory  is  beaatifally  written  with  pictorial  grace."— TAr  World. 
ifa.  origina]  piece  of  work.    ...    a  story  which  we  follow  with  excited 
.     .    a  sweet  oasis  in  the  arid  desert  of  modern  fiction,  and  a  book  that 
lembered  when  the  names  of  most  of  tbe  productions  of  Miss  Deaoe's 
xies  have  lonK  been  forgotten." — Court  JounuU. 


A  Quixotic  Woman. 


By    ISOBBIi    7ITZR0T. 

mfale  lo  read  and  sever  dull  to  that  it  shonld  have  no  lack  of  readers."— 

■. 

LDlhor  arrests  and  holds  the  attention  of  the  reader  from  tbe  first." — 

Freckles. 

By    QBNB    STBA^^TON-POBTIIR, 
rel  and  wholly  delightful,  fall  of  delicate  humour,  and  atil!  more  delicate 

In   the   Straits   of   Hope. 
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NOW   COMPLETE. 

Murray's    Handy   Classical    Maps. 

A    NEW    SYSTEM. 
Bditad  br  O.    B.    QRUNDY.    U.A.. 

Fi-Ilniii  of  Corpu*  Chrxll  OolJact.  Otfotcl. 

TbcM  Mapii  have  now  been  fecof[niie>i  (u  ibc  bei.1  luid  most  ooovcolenl  In 
nttMnc*  lor  ilie  um  of  tcholftr*  and  dtudenn  at  (he  univ«nitiM  and  tipper  clM*e« 
ofMbool* 

The  old  metliotl  of  engnving  and  hatching  the  mountain  range*  h&i  b«en  4Uppl«- 
moiled  bv  colouring  the  cotiiaun  with  llal  browD  and  green  tint*,  which  a  ncm 
reoognlsM  u  tba  bmt  asd  nosi  Iniellijiible  way  of  denotinit  the  canfigii»iloit  a(  tbe 
land.    A  wpaiMe  Indax  is  Includsd  with  each  map. 

GRAECU  j  SoiTr«^A»D^P.Lo.  j         ^^  ^^„^,^  «n,„v;«5«M/.r(*»«n>. 

GALLtA 0iutlMt.2Stlt.i;  II.  ntt.faftr 

BRITANNIA    -        -        -        .    On*  i^ttl,  tt.  tlili:  ti  ntt.fafir 
HISPANIA       -       .       .       .    O^f  iSM.  at.  deik:  tt  iut.p»ptr. 

ITALU  j  so^r'!i^o"aaLV  1  ''""  '*""  '*"  ""  ""■  »«  '^"'  ■  "  "  ""•  >*>*■ 
GKRMANIA.  RHAETIA,  I  „„..„,  „  ^,..  „  „,  ^^ 

PALESTINE,     SYKIA.     add  1 
Padl'i  Vovages  ) 

THE    EASTERN    EMPIRES    Tw>  Mafi  an  mu  iketl.  it  chIM ;   u  nil.  fafir 
ASIA  MINOR  -    Onttkta,±t.deti;   ii  ntl.fafa 

MARE  AEGAEUM.  Athihs.  i 

AKD  TIIK  DosritOXCtS  ) 

RsvtiK  DM  fiTitOKtt  AxciHKKKS.— J  G.  C.  AxDRRSoN.  AiU  Ulnor (UiirTAy'%ilaadf 
ClMsicAl  Map*)  I^ndnw.  190J 
"M  Anderson  iicu  I'eioellenWtd^d'MiU'r.daiiiiunfiannal commode,  noe  carle 
de  1»  jtcninnale  (ju'il  conoaU  *i  bin.  Cetle  carte  hii  raudrs  la  reoonnaiuanc*  de 
touaceut  (jai  t'int«rv»Mii1  a  rAntiqaiU.  Autani  M.  Andenon  a  itt  alMntif  dons 
I'ehboration  tcjetilifiaue  de  sa  carte,  autani  son  ^diteur  «n  a  «ogni£  rexpcution  d'uo 
conpd'<Bil  la  nmme  nypsointlnqus.  Les  diviiiona  administratives  Mnt  claim  et 
ap[areat«t.  En£n.  la  gnvureeet  nelte,  Unc.  lUible  II  y  ^rlcbesseuuisempatemeni 
l.'Ai'n  Afi'aordc  lacotlwtion  Murray  eat  donci  (out^tiard*  une  piibltcalion  eiivllenie, 
qu'on  neuiiralt  irop  recommandeT." — Prof.  Gboroes  Radbt  (Bordeaux) 

"TImm  nape  of  Mr.  Murray')  are  (ai  better  than  anyibins  which  has  yet  been 
attempted  in  ttiedirrciion  of  leaching  the  pby^cal  Ceatores  of  ancient  geography, 
and  they  desen-e  atl  attention  from  iindeiit*  and  ichoolmnslers  " — Ai^iHimm. 

"  .  .  are  admirable,  and  will  prove  of  great  ajeitilancc  to  students  of  ancionl 
hlitory.  Wc  have  before  warmly  pralncd  (bo  ixjIouT'icheine  of  the  map>  and  we 
oeeil  only  My  of  thi«  one  (Graecia)  that  it  will  help  those  who  um  i(  (o  realite  (he 
relation!  and  circum»lant:pi«  of  the  Ancisni  Greek  S(ate>  far  better  than  any  other 
map  with  which  "re  are  aciiuainiod."— ejiuatiodaJ  Timn. 

'  Bdlitdby  Ur.  ],  C  C.  AKoauoii.  Cbriu  Cliarch,  OiforA 
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Art.  I.— THE  SCHOOL  FOR  CRITICS. 

t  A  History  of  Criticism  and  Literary  Taste  in  Europe. 

Vol  III.    By  George  Saintabmy,  LL.D.    Edinburgh  and 

London :  Blackwood,  1905. 
■i  AristotU's  Theory  of  Poetry  and  Fine  Art.    By  8.  H. 

Batcher,  ULD.    Third  edition.    London:    Macmillan, 

iao2. 

3.  Harvard  Lectures  on  Greek  Subjects.    By  the  same. 

London :  Macmitlan,  1904. 
i-  Dramatic    Criticism.      By   A.   B.   Walkley.      London : 

Mnrray,  1903. 

5.  Sainte-Beuve,  Par  L^n  S^ch^.  Tomes  i,  II.  Paris : 
Society  du  Mercure  de  France,  1905. 

6.  Ccrrrespondance  de  Sainte-Beuve  avec  M.  et  Mine  Juste 
Olivier.  Par  Mme  Bertrand.  Notes,  etc.,  de  L^on  B^h4. 
Paris :  Soci^t^  du  Morcure,  etc.,  1905. 

And  other  works. 

PiBST,  as  the  Greeks  would  say,  acknowledgments  are 
iae  to  that  Power  which  has  bestowed  on  Professor 
Suatsbory  the  vigour,  perseverance,  insight,  and  oppor- 
tunities whereby  ha  can  now  look  upon  his  opus  magnum, 
the  story  of  criticism,  as  a  thing  accompHshed.  It  is 
dona,  and  well  done.  Hardly  another  man  living  could 
have  dared  so  large  an  enterprise;  and  who  would  not 
nave  fainted  in  the  long  journey,  which  in  depths  and 
heighta  may  be  thought  Dantean,  from  the  Greek  dawn 
rf  literature  to  the  twilight  or  sunset  of  the  nineteenth 
Christian  century  ?  Three  volumes,  two  thousand  pages, 
rothors  beyond  reckoning;  'the  best'  and  'the  rest' 
whom  onr  critic  sunuuons  before  his  judgment-seat ;  add 
the  problems  of  style,  matter,  piirpose,  that  break  in 
Vol  703.— No.  404.  b 
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at  Hide-entrances ;  the  datcB  and  personal  i»8uo8 ;  the 
audience  itself,  croativo  (^euiuii  here,  tduul  spectator  there, 
nod  the  general  rL\udor,  who  cannot  bo  turned  out  once 
ho  has  mode  bis  way  in.  It  Is  tlio  '  Kevlew  of  UoviewB* 
Rubliniatcd  to  a  quiiitcssenco,  the  (Ji*eat  Kxhibition  of 
criUcol  products,  set  ont  by  one  hand,  but  fllting  court 
aftor  court  with  Mimples  mid  trophic^  from  the  chief 
weatoni  langiia^^,  evory  one  duly  tickfited  und  priced. 
Certainly  our  English  architect  rivals  '  the  aJmoat  fright- 
ful laborioURnoRH  of  Boutcrwolc  and  Eichhom,*  much  as 
those  excited  the  astonishment  of  Carlyle.  Ilia  roadiug, 
inexhau.'ttibie,  niinuto,  alwaj-s  at  command,  would  liuve 
cliarmed  the  melancholy  Burton,  stirred  up  Warburton 
of  the  '  Divine  Legation '  to  envy  and  argue  with  hitu, 
rhuIIon(fod  Buckle  to  a  second  exploration  in  iho  waste 
of  print ;  und  it  may  deU-r  thu  k'^a  rosolutv  from  taking 
OS  ho  doclaros  every  critic  is  bound  to  tako,  all  Uteratui 
for  hix  province. 

'  To  read,  and  read,  and  evermore  to  read,'  in  bool 
often  obsolete,  ha.s  been  the  occupation  of  a  lifetin 
with  Professor  Saiutsbury,  Uis  tiirn  is  the  delight  whicl 
ho  considers  to  he  the  true  purpose  of  literati: 
delight  given  by  the  work  of  genius,  felt  by  the  readc 
who  couK^  to  it  in  retuptivo  mood.  For  lltorature 
the  art  of  expression  in  words,  criticism  the  inipressit 
it  makes  on  that  'sensitised  pluto*  which  our  minil 
should  be  whon  in  contact  with  it.  When  wo  know  ho\ 
to  record  the  lines  and  strokes  of  the  mental  phot 
graph,  not  blurring  them  by  prejudice,  or  ovcrchai-gin{ 
lights  and  shadows  with  our  private  darkness,  we  are 
fit  to  bo  named  critics,  not  otherwise.  The  whole  art  of 
judgment  is  fuithlut  impression.  Nor  is  any  way  but 
this  conceivable,  whereby  to  *  discover  and  celebrate  the 
beautiful  things  of  literature.'  It  is  not  a  science  rt  priori, 
with  rules,  kinds,  ([luilities,  measures  and  limits  laid 
down  beforehand  in  some  'Ars  Poetica,'  whether  wo 
term  the  lawgiver  Arislotle,  or  Vida,  or  Boilcau.  The 
critic  does  not  legislate,  ho  observes ;  and  his  observa- 
tion U  a  feeling,  the  test  of  it  enjoyment.  For  be  is  con- 
cerned, not  as  the  philosopher  with  what  is  true,  nor 
as  the  moralist  with  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  conduct, 
but  simply  with  what  is  beavitiful  iu  the  written  word. 
Literature  is,  then,  something  which  we  can  deflue  aa 
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u  end  to  tteelf.  (Ibtlnet  from  ethics  as  from  metaf^fayvin, 
•nbjpct  to  it«  own  luws  and  eondiUons,  a  mods  at  faamaa 
^■rtirity  cliunuiif;  iu  proper  vahie.  Ttw  appralMT  of  tfaat 
■plao  is  th«  critic. 

^V  Unlvss  wo  mUtuko,  surli  b  Uw  Profwor^»  'mtiiBU' 
Hbi  stantis  nut  endeDtiii  likrclerfa)*  (n  tho  boUj-debatod 
^qooAioti  that  hiui  filled  so  many  TolamM  from  FIbIo** 
i<drus,*  'Syiii)>osiutn,'  imd  'Republic,*  and  bom  tha 
fiMitics'  of  AriHtotle  onwurds  to  oar  own  day.  IM  ft 
rmuarkud,  )iou-ev(>r.  thnt  for  the  Ultoriao  of  critit* 
U  ti '  proviotix  ipie'^l  inn.'  Profecwor  SahxtAnaj,  though 
Rludoiit  of  iihil(»-'<ophie<i — whiEb  do  Petnu  Comet  or 
booka  old  and  new  could  well  escnpe  being — iM  on  liM 
a^^uttt  tlie  Oerman  faalt  (as  be  eocnders  H)  of 
striking  too  bi(;b  into  tbe  clouds  of  epecnlation.  not  leas 
than  against  the  opposite  one,  now  growing  mocb  mora 
eommon,  of  reBolving  poet  and  poetry  into  parish  rq^i*- 
trs  and  laundresses'  waehing-WlU.  Uo  quotcM  fnan 
lubert,  '  Quelqnefois  un  besoin  de  philosopher  gftta 
and  he  is  inclined  to  fiee  'ultra  Sanromata**  or 
Tcy  Ocean  rather  than  take  scrvico  under 
1.  nay,  oven  tlio  gnyit<*r  Hcm?l.  Ywt  he  would  deal 
Imb  af^mo  whvn  Professor  Butcher  telU  his  Amcr 
aodienco  that  *  from  the  out«et  Greek  thinkcm  k 
iS};htingly  on  that  inultifarioos  laaming  which  be 
Bgethcr  a  tna««  of  unrelnted  fact**,  hut  never  roacl 
the  central  truth  of  tilings.'  Had  no  dmniAtie  unity/ 
by  innanit  of  a  strangely  varying  conflict,  goremed 
wn»le  and  !*ratt<?red  movonientx  of  criticuan,  whi 
julil  be  the  binding  interest  of  these  three 
VulunieR  ? 

But  Professor  Saintahury's   dislike,  not   to  put  too 

fine  a  point  on  it.  of  system  in  every  shape,  bring»  with 

a    littJo   inconvenience.      For  want   of   clearly  statedi 

inctples,  there  ib  repetition  which  taken  up  room  and 

reduces  to  tho  proportions  of  a  rignetto  tho  pic- 

of  consummate  iirtiitu  on  which  we  should  dolight 

fllL     On  tho  oppo»it<;  Kide,  condensation  is  sacrifiet^ 

humorous  enforcement  of  the  writ 

ways  tliat.  if  onexpeeted,  ar^ 

complain  of  lively  tourhe 

Wakings    and     gambolUngs. 

■mnnff    from    Monioigno  aai 

B  ~ 


I  hi  pW-es 
kble. 


^ 
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IB  not  at  III!  till)  drift  of  Oxtaui  ob«crvntioni*.  When  the 
Titan  Bcales  hoavon,  ho  may  do  anytliing  lio  will  with 
Ossa  and  Pelton,  prox'ided  he  can  get  thither.  Bat  while 
we  pmise  the  alertness,  gaiety,  and  di^daiit  good-nature 
of  thiH  never-wearied  Adeinoantus,  we  feel  that  perhaps 
'  a  wider  nietncritic  would  not  hurt  our  critic' — if  Aurora 
Leigh  will  forgive  the  parody.  A  philosophic  programme 
would  have  saveil  space  and  time,  brought  out  the  unity 
which  underlies  a  disoursi%'e  treatment,  and  lot  u»  into 
the  sccrwt  of  criticiBm. 

Howover,  once  we  have  seized  the  clue,  it  bccomoe 
a  pIcvM^ant  game  to  trace  through  all  his  windingx  the 
lioiaantic— for  uuch  our  guidv  ddolurL's  himself  t*>  be — 
who  leads  iia  in  and  out  and  round  about  on  a  quest  re- 
sembling that  of  the  '  Faery  Queen,'  aud  not  tcxs  intricate 
or  leas  adventuroui«.  The  giants  of  a  faUo  criticirim  must 
be  met  and  overthrown  :  the  palivdins  of  a  true  theory — 
yos,  theory  it  cannot  fail  of  being,  do  what  the  author 
may  to  dissemble  it — need  praise  and  encouragement. 
For  there  is  a  dramatic  contest,  as  in  the  creations  of 
genius,  so  in  the  judgnientti  ou  what  it  has  achieved.  If 
pouts  cumo  firet,  in  that  Jutxntus  MnmU  to  which  we 
look  for  their  Ooidcn  Age— an  ago  not  occurring  every- 
where at  the  siuiie  tiino,  but  contnequent  on  thojte  iwculiar 
and  mysterious  causes  whence  inspii'ed  imagination  takes 
ita  origin — philosophers  caute  second,  and  in  their  ti-aln 
the  problems  of  a  critical  enquiry  into  all  that  poets 
moan  or  ought  to  mean  by  their  singing. 

This  is  that  ■  Jong  quarrel,"  kno«-n  to  us  well  from 
Pluto's  'Dialogues,'  Ijctween  the  votarj-  of  Ikviuty  aud 
the  disciple  of  Truth.  II  i^  even  more.  The  philosopher 
could  nut  but  grow  into  a  prt^'jichvr;  among  Greeks  he 
was  by  pi-ofo8«ion  a  moral  dignitary ;  and  ho  asked 
whether  old  romance,  with  its  legends  of  the  gods  ex- 
hibited on  a  public  stage,  did  not  corrupt  the  world 
which  it  was  only  too  willing  to  plcai4e.  Truth,  seitmtiQc 
or  matter  of  fact,  murmured  at  th"  poet's  'lying  fables.* 
Morality  declaimed  against  his  light  and  frivolous,  or 
.terrible  and  dtsedifying,  mythological  scenes,  which  out- 
raged a  more  humane  conception  of  life  than  the  primitive 
ono  whence  they  had  sprung.  The  dispute,  beginning  witlj 
lonians  like  Anaxagorns,  ^vho  attacked  the  popular  re- 
ligion, rises  ia  Plato  to  the  height  of  that  great  argument 
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ktweoD  Puritan  and  Dilettante,  betvera  ChTzr^b  aad 
Stage,  nay,  bet'ween  cultore  and  life  izseU.  of  vfaieli  toe 
fcrma  are  ixmamerable,  the  debates  cnc«a$ing-.  ihe  Ue^ae 
HTsr  long  deeded  in  favour  of  one  or  other  comba^an*. 
I^  ire  dealing  are  irith  incommensurable?,  from  which. 
iriiaterer  commoxi  measure  we  apply  to  them,  there  i* 
■hrajB  left  over  an  unexplored  remainder. 

The  first  brilliant  piece  of  criticism  that  we  fall  i= 
with  amonj;  Athenians  illustrates  the  tangrle  ai^d  poiz-ii 
the  paradox  recurring  ever  and  anon  in  Professor  Saints> 
bory's  volumes.  The  critic  is  Aristophanes ;  the  victim 
of  hifl  cruel  yet  earnest  sport  is  Euripides.  One  would 
fancy  that  tbe  comic  poet  should  allow  or  practise  what 
bas  been  known  to  later  times  as  'Art  for  Art's  sakei' 
Bot  not  so  ;  he  censures  '  our  Euripides  the  human  *  as 
a  bad  citizen,  a  sophist,  a  sentimentali.st.  n  realist,  who 
teaches  how  to  moke  the  worse  appear  the  better  ran***. 
and  whoso  unbelief  is  a  crime  against  the  State.  .Esrhy- 
los,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  for  this  oat-and-out 
Conservative  the  poet  of  heroic  days,  who  instructs  youth 
m  all  high  'wisdom  : — 

T0«  fiif  yof  nuicof  (Wu- 

And  this  view  lingered  down  to  Roman  rime*,  to  PIuLarc-h 
and  Strabo ;  or  shall  we  not  rather  say  that  it  never  died, 
and  is  not  likely  soon  to  die?  For  what  is  the  intent  of 
reading  in  elementary  schools  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Word^s- 
wortfa,  and  other  inspired  singers,  but  to  cultivate  and 
enhance  the  moral  sensibilities  of  childhood  ?  Poetry-  ha.<i 
ever  been  the  '  prima  philosophia '  of  those  who  would 
torn  away  in  disgust  and  despair  from  abstract  systems. 
Nor  did  Plato  condemn  the  use  of  poets  as  '  fathers  and 
guides  to  wisdom'  for  the  young,  which  he  permits  in 
that  choice  little  drama  of  boys  at  play,  the  '  Lysis.*  But, 
when  he  sketched  the  better  life  that  was  to  be,  and 
would  have  built  up  the  perfect  State,  his  judgment 
became  inexorably  severe.  The  crowned  and  delightful 
poet  must  go  into  banishment.  Plato's  reasons,  in  part, 
are  those  of  Aristophanes ;  all  culture  which  does  not 
make  for  education,  mora!  and  political,  is  The 

Athenian  has  now  become  a  Sparta^  "  ^r- 

off  perspective  Calvin  at  Geneva  ;  oi 
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Rncine  protoatmg,  as  by  tbo  Up>>  of  JanBonius,  t^at,  if  hH 
writon  tho  t^ile  of  lovo  in  'Phc-dru.'  his  lum  lias  beon^| 
warning  not  to  mdiilgo  wickedness  even  in  <li*c<an)ti.  '  (^M 
quo  jo  puis  aasuror  c'est  que  jo  n'cu  ui  point  fait,'  bo  sajfl 
of  his  trngedios,  '  on  la  vortu  soit  plus  miso  en  jour  qOM 
(lane  c«lle-ci."  Virtue  ulonc  will  juHtify  Ix-Jiutiful  wrttiu^| 
these  lofty  prophet*  teuch  us.  But  the  '  unexplored  r3 
muinder '  is  not  thereby  reueoncd  out  of  court.  ■ 

Aristotle  felt  it.,  with  lu8  happy  gift  of  looking  rounfl 
OTory  problem  and  letting  it  iiuikc  it^  own  improulo^fl 
whether  he  could  solve  it  or  not.  His  'Poetics.'  thou|fl 
no  muro  than  a  fntgnicut,  opens  tito  first  chapter  ifl 
scientiBc  criticism,  and  was  long  asteouicd  itt*  iuHpirefl 
or  at  least  infallible  Tostanicnt,  It  is  still  among  tJfl 
living  things  of  Htvratui-c,  serene  with  a  Greek  trB^| 
quillity  which  gives  tbo  effect  of  liglit  on  marble  ;  and  ^| 
we  ruad  it  for  suggestions  towards  a  doctnno  of  tIS 
nueient  epic  and  drama,  nothing  will  do  ua  more  goofl 
Happily,  too,  it  has  been  translatod  and  commentaj 
upon  by  a  master  whose  knowledge  is  as  rare  as  b^| 
manner  of  presenting  it,  'lenis  miniuieque  iKirtinax,' ^| 
jversttasive.  Wo  canld  not  wish  fur  an  intixiduetion  mo^H 
illuminating  to  Mr  Saint«bury's  record  of  criticiil  aohie^H 
ment — excellent  as  lie,  too,  is  on  Hellenic  subjects — th^H 
Mr  Hatcher's  edition  of  this  thought-provoking  treati^f 
and  his  '  Uar\'ard  Lectmx'H,'  whteh,  with  his  earlier  ossaj^f 
on  the  '  Greek  Genius,'  complete  what  bo  has  to  toll  ^M 
concerning  Greek  literary  criticism.  fl 

Than  the  '  Poetics '  no  work  of  antiquity  has  botn 
more  misconstrued,  partly  owing  to  ignorance,  but  qultfl 
lis  much  because  tlie  author  was  himself  uncertain  of  MB 
position,  tentative  and  elusive,  not  enough  of  a  poet  ifl 
allow  for  the  '  demonic,'  or,  in  later  language,  tbo  '  ud 
conscious,'  that  lies  beneath  intellect,  creative  or  criticoU 
and,  though  lie  hod  been  Ilomor's  peer  in  that  respecn 
too  entirely  Greek  to  feol  with  a  different  world  dfl 
poetry,  suppose  the  Oriental  then,  or  the  Itomuntic  sinoM 
lie  was  not  prescribing  bow  genius  ought  to  write;  IS 
drew  from  dejid  and  famous  authors  examples  to  demoifl 
strato  how  they  had  written ;  and  his  rules  are  judginool^ 
whicli  they  seem  to  give,  not  which  ho  imposes  on  them. 
He  iii  not  consistent,  and  is  far  from  infalUble.  Yet  h« 
takes  us  a  step  beyond  Plato ;  for  he  sees,  at  last,  that 
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jortrr,  which  xa—'  <fa^r   i= 
if  art,  merely  subserve   -ilLi-:::.   rrzji;.   :  1- 
aeli;  its  object  is  ■  to   pr.-i;;.;  i:i  -e—.^   : 
pire  and  elevated  plea-s-r-;.'     -  zIj  '.r-.-^. 
from  the  great  majters.  f:'.ir.i   .'^^••.-  ^-.■.' -•■ 
Tasmost  needed  in  'Drj-iciL  :  •  EttL^-'z.-:  .?  -_;- 
the  only  end  of  p-:x?!«y  :  L=.-"r .;  ."i .  r.  ::j-i.  ;•;  uiz 
the  second  place,  for  p.-.-e=7-  ;  z.'.j  '.::.-- Tj:-^.  ^ 
May,   then,    truth    a.:ii    vir:::   "-.•»    zLt--^ 
toatrary   to   that    PLiV---:;    -i-ttt^.z  t^-j:    - 
wonderful  effect   the  liLilt-j-iT --::^  ?'.:.j=-::-l 
seem  so  while  we   iire  .^,;:tiz_*  "J17  ■:■.;_;--'- 
fa  poetry,  appealins  ct  t'c.-ey  Ii  :     .  vt  ■    t.i 
iHthetic    motn-^nta,       Y-e".     -.7-    I'-'    2.;--:i. 
Tfould  not  -set  aside  r^.-:  a  =i^"-:r  :::  .■.  ±f-:--- 
content  of  11  j">i-ir.  or  Th-?  r:i:7^   .Li.—.-— ^7    f 
N'ay.  'they  are    alI-:=:;:--TT.i- :    :"i  -  ■.--    ;i    :- 
total  iniprei-=:on ":  ar.i.  ■riz._i  ir-u.-^;-  .-    .:  - 
life, 'the  pleasure  hre   [AriTT.iii.r     :■.:,■- u.",.i-- 
eoccc-ivably  be  dtriv^i  z:'.zz.    i.    zi.-,::    \  i..  : 

destiny.      -Vn  Ansc-riij^    f-ii.'.Ls.?"; — t-    ■■- 
ihiil  Greek  =iavi;«  ii-..,i7i-i.  1-   il^— „i.-. .— -iV 
f*rh;ip-  brou^'L:  '.u"   '.'-■:   ::.r.  .-..-.     ■       -■      :. 
c*I  hir!i.^^l::  'M-r:.::— .-:":-.  .,1'.     .  u-   .-■. 
aniTt.  he  ~iA\--.  '■jiJ.y  -i?  Iz-;..-:  „-.  -i-  ;•.■■■.;  ■ 
But  tiic  olti"ir  pr'rT'.--^i~t. .  1   ■■—■■"     -■    -.. 
nore  :*■.■:.■  jra-.e  J U'i.*:^ ■:::.■ .   i^  1  .-_—  ■ ..     -  ,, 
rTaicitl  -ide   !e::  :£■?  •r.-r-..  .s     i  :--,j-    ^-  ,-,. 
'■-r  afier-time*.     'Wbit  ri,i„  :j.t  :.-^-.Lt  11,1.;.- 
r'rjic  tL:T   poir.;   1:   ■■"!■:■*■.-      '_^z.   -.-.    -f.    -. 
f'r:c?e  of  Diirk-^^-.  ^-l  •:.-.-.  t--.,'.:  -.-. .  ■-...     . 
:here  may  b-?  ii'n-;  ;;.  LI:  —u'..:-.  ■    ,.     ... 

Napoleon.  v.L-,i-5   ie^i-  —■^7=1   -,7.    -,   v-i.,:-...: 
bm   whoae   priiioipl-j^   ■S'tr'^    -r.-.    7-    .-- 
SOjd'r     The   ariiw^j    i-rv:::.:    -. ,   -.r:  - -..i 
;- ieniacdeii,  b'Jt  :b.i".  _._-r.    —,..==..    -~   ..:... 
<i'Jil;ry  into  theai'ij— .  ;r:,i„--  ^  ,-■ :i-;  ■  ,.■ 
than  we  ;:.id^r,:.i::.i  r.;.-  -..i.  -  ,.- ...  '.,.     ■ 
kindret:,  &i.d  lead.-?  Ua  ^n  ■■--  ■ij.e  -i.--.. .-  ..-■ 
in  the  range  and  irtport  cf  ti^ilr  -.iri./-- *■ 
anee  of  oar  emotions  from  th*  i::^::;,-.-;  .v  - 
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wo  touch  tbo  spheres."  Hero  lies  the  moralit)'  of  groat  d 
true  literature.  | 

Ho-nnwhilo,  the  point  was  to  be  unceaRingly  urguM 
by  critics.  riKht  and  wrong, '  l)ctwe<!n  wlioso  onillcss  jn 
jtifitico  rosidc*!!.'  So,  too,  when  the  delight  gtvun  I 
dciiiicd  UM  *  nitional  onjoyinent,*  are  we  nob  loft  in  fl 
quiveriii^;  buhincc  of  adjective  and  Hubstantive?  Enjov 
moiit  we  know,  but  what  ifi  reason?  Socrates,  in  tU 
•Apology,'  cannot  discover  it  when  he  turns  to  td 
miglity  bards.    '  They  showed  mo  in  an  instant,'  ho  sajl 

*  tliat  not  by  wisdom  do  poeta  write  poetry,  but  by  i 
sort  of  genius  and  inspiration ;  they  are  like  divincrtt  anl 
Buothsayers,  who  also  say  many  fine  things,  but  do  nd 
understand  the  moaning  of  them.'  It  was  u  teocbid 
from  of  old.  oxplii-itly  stated  by  Domociitus  of  Abdeifl 
but  far  moi-o  splendidly  in  the  Thoban  'Pindarus'— fl 
epcak  MiUouically — that  thu  Muse  uttcni)  the  oraole  aifl 
her  'prophot'  retident  it  in  rhyme.  'The  idext  of  t« 
frcny-ied  pout,' obHtM-veri  our  Ilurvurd  lecUirer. 'strikes  in 
«.s  having  a  strangely  un-Gret-k  air.'  Is  not  that  beeouta 
we  set  in  front  of  our  thoughts  a  more  recent,  more  AUid 
stage  of  life  and  litunituro  than  the  remote  but  oxceefl 
ingly  grand  primeval  era  to  whioh  Dionysus  came  witB 
his  revellers  in  the  echoing  glades  of  C'ilha^mn ;  wtKd 
Apollo  was  lirst  oracular  at  Delphi,  and  tho  wist  niytlKi| 
logics  arose  that  ovei-shadowed  j-Escbylus?  Trained  sktifl 
deliberate  intellect,  mark  out  Sophoelcs,  Thucydidtfl 
and  other  men  of  the  centre.  Yet  there  whu  a  myelH 
mountiiin-scenery  behind  them  to  which  we  owe  t« 

*  Dacchanak '  and  that  choral  rhythm,  long  untameabM 
without  which  drama  liad  never  come  to  birth.  I 

Plato  could  not  be  unaware  of  it;  therefore  hit 
'  Laws '  maintain  that  '  the  poet,  when  he  Rita  down  am 
the  tripod  of  the  Muse,  is  not  in  hia  right  mind.'  1v 
Aristotle,  who  stays  below  in  the  cool  element  of  prosw 
congenial  to  science,  reason  means  the  conscious  intellMifl 
to  his  predecessor  of  the  Academy,  supreme  in  anoltied 
kind  of  prORC,  who  foresaw  in  the '  S^-mposiiun '  a  postubn 
Shakespeare,  as  in  the  'Pba^drus'  he  almost  rt'votol 
Danto  by  anticipation  of  his  fused  consummate  quatltiOM 
reason  could  not  but  signify  'divine  powers  inh«reiil-1 
But  there  is  nothing  so  distinctive  of  the  'Poetics' all 
that,    while    it    leans    unquestionably    to    tlie    sid«  of| 
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pinnal  nnderstanding,  it  does  not  Borrcndor  tho  tradi- 
tion   dear    to     Gneoks.       "Wo    aro    taught    In     it    that 
'poetry    Implies   a  liuppy  gift  uf  naturo  or  a  strain  uf 
nuuinesH,     la  xho  ono  cnso  a  mnn  con  tnko  tlio  mould  uti 
any  charoctor;  in  tho  other,  lio  is  liflod  out  of  hix  proper' 
»elf.'     Four  cxprufdive  tonus,  nmptifiod  to  this  ESngUah 
nmdering,  open  tho  arenn  on  whirh  tbo  Classic  nnd  thx 
^Romantto  bavo  itinco  engngoil  in  tlicir  everlasting  Theban 
trugitlo.     The  '  happy  gift/  the  flexible  genius,  the  deli- 
'tBte  power  of  seeing  resemblances,  the  qiiicknetta  to  enter 
tlmmnticidJy   int«    another's    feelings,    convey   in    their 
idea,  says  Mr  Butohcr,  '  n.  more  conscious  rritifnl  faculty.* 
.But  *tbu  strain  uf  madness,'  which    Longinus  termed 
'vvfaemuntund  inspired  passion,' is  something  ebe,  greater 
>or  less   ncoording   to   itM   achievomont.     'We,   who   liavoj 
^Uamt  that  tliiit  play  of  'The  Critics'  will  1>©  matter  forn 
iCuricK  and  nationx  to  wrangle  over,  perceive  how  tho 
art  )ia.i  already  begun.     Like  every  good  op«'>ning.  it 

ioH  with  it  incident*,  persons,  ntyle.  ntmospliere;  it 

hju  a  eortain  equipoino  not  to  bo  troubled,  though  sway- 
ing  nevor  so   violently   hither  nnd  thither.     Criticiam, 
remarks  Professor  Sointsbary  with  uncommon  depth,  is 
the  fencing-miitch  between  Hamlet  and  Ijierte«  in  which 
,  the  combatants  change  swords,  not  once  hut  often,  each 
Itemately  crying  out  that  nature,  reason,  imagination, 
'  good  sonso  unci  g<x»d  Umtc  are  on  his  Hide ;  and  philosophy 
does  its  best  to  make  the  rivaU  friciKU. 

Allowing,  as  doe-s  Mr  Butcher,  that  "Greece  pre- 
f'Knts  n  phenomenon  unique'  in  the  fine  art«,  that  it 
knew  how  to  create  •  fixed  type»,  governed  by  a  rigid 
code  of  rules,  yet  working  in  harmony  with  the  spontane- 
ous play  of  native  faculty,'  we  may,  by  pressure  hero 
and  inference  there,  derive  the  problems  which  all 
raceeeding  critics  have  undertaken,  from  P!at«  and 
Aristotle.  The  Grecian  style  docs  not  encourage  a 
lawless  indulgence  of  personality.  Caprice,  freakishnc^ss, 
humour — in  Ben  Joasun'*^  handling  of  the  term — it  will 

» scarcely  tolerate;  and.  if   wu  meet  no  allusion  to  Aria* 
luphanes  in  the  *  Pocticx,'  lh\<f  muy  bo  partly  the  rcaeoaid 
-fieehyius  alwj  stands  aloof  nnd  foreign  to  it.  as  fUl,^'^| 
god.  Titanic  ratlier  than  Olympian.    Slcoxure  is  tbA'  | 

for  Hclhu,  not  mania.  ' 

»^      He\-erthelest<,  a  third  pre-eminent  critic,  whom 


^Ih. 

^^  fa 
c 
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still  not  forbidden  to  think  oE  as  Longuiuts,  coirocte  ths 
podttutty  under  which  Bomane  woro  tomptod  to  follow 
thoir  own  less  excellent  way,  and  thanks  to  which 
scholurB  of  the  Benaissancti  camo  near  to  defcatiug  the 
very  object  of  humane  letters.  That  genial  sur^-uy  of  lh« 
clovatod  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  '  On  the  Subliin 
with  its  eidc-glanco  even  at  Ilobrcw,  holds  up  from  liri 
to  lost  enthusiasm  or  inspiration  as  the  source  to  wkt< 
poets  owe  their  influence.  Almost  wo  hear  the  langu. 
of  Gootho  when  it  declares  that '  sublimity  is  tho  vcho 
a  groat  soul.'  The  end  of  literaturo,  like  its  bogitintn; 
is  'transport' — to  bo  carried  out  of  ourselv<»  into  u  wor 
beyond  the  common.  It  demands  an  innate  power 
forming  great  conceptions,  it  moves  us  in  the  rupturo 
'  vchument  aud  inspired  passion ' ;  those  combine  to  cxp: 
themselves  in  figured  speech,  by  noble  diction,  by  dignifii 
and  lofty  composilton.  But  the  clovut*^^  mind  hoi 
the  forc^most  rank.  The  litio  anthology,  ruuging  ov 
80VCU  hundred  years,  wliich  Longinus  has  selected, 
witness  to  bis  catholic  taste.  Hu  can  appreciuto  Horn' 
and  Demosthenes,  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  8app! 
and  CIcei-o.  Hu  has  come  down  to  our  modem  world 
the  last  of  the  Greek  critics  who  uiidei'8t<iod  tlieir 
ItteiTitiii'o.  But  he  is  also  the  ilrst  of  comparati 
student:*,  ac(iuttiiited  with  models  in  fivery  different  style, 
large-minded  enough  to  pui'sue  the  quest  of  higb  thoughts 
clad  in  beautiful  words  wherever  they  might  bo  found. 
He,  more  than  either  Aristotle  or  Plato,  is  tho  pattern  on 
which  a  literary  critic  should  frame  his  judgments,  hav- 
ing first  drunk  at  the  fountain  of  so  deep  and  stimulating 
an  cntbusiusm ;  for,  as  Pope  sings  in  un  almost  ferveni 
stanza,  '  he  is  himself  that  great  sublime  he  draws.' 

We  nec<i  uot  linger  among  the  Homans  except  to  marl 
that,  whether  in  Cicero,  Horace,  or  Quintilian,  Chey  wore 
alwayM  moving  from  poetry  towards  rhetoric,  aa  the 
genius  of  I.Atin  could  not  but  incline  them.  For  the 
topmost  works  of  Hellaa,  its  epic  and  its  tragic  miracles, 
they  never  entertained  the  feeling  which  Northerns,  more 
susceptible  to  inward  tilings,  to  the  essence  and  spirit 
of  the  unconventional,  have  shown.  Komo  might  always 
be  defined  as  a  grandiose  convention  :  its  ideal  spectator 
was  tho  SeuaU' ;  its  >-idgar,  the  crowd  which  tiironged  to 
Cirous  and  ColoK»eum.    Virgil  and  Catullus  betray  another 
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mood;  but  tlit-y  lu-e  not  Roiiimis  proper.    Though  Pro- 

Umor  SiitnUbury  will  uot  ulluw  ao^*  tIeGiiita  apphmtioti 

of '  mco  ■  or  milieu  as  oxplaiiiing  tho  colours  of  genius,  it 

would  bc'  hni-dly  fiiir  to  deny  that  thoro  is  such  a  thing  as 

Lutin  rliotoric,  which  corresponds  now,  ns  iu  every  pro- 

ceding  ago,  to  tho  ttimpurauiuut  Ix^t  summtMl  up  in  tbo 

word   '  nioridiuuiil.'      Nay,   tho  Grcuks   had  it  first;  und 

tx>cr»tcH  enquired  scornfully,  'Jg  not  rhetoric  the  art  of 

hnnling   by  arguinirnt?"    But,  while   tho    singer    iu 

,-ory  liiud  calU  fortJi  ndniiratioii,  the  rhotoriciuu  umong 

Gcrnianfl  and  Englishmen  in  held,  as  ho  was  hy  Plato,  to 

be  somewhat  of  a  sophixt  and  bi»  art  a  pretence.     Thoso 

Barbarians  have  gone  one  step  with  Quintilinii,     '  Pectus 

oat  enini  quod  disertos  facit,  et  vis  mentis  ' — he  Kincuro, 

and  eloquence  will  take  care  of  itself.    In  their  eycti  rules 

of  fine   speaking   are   pedantry,   the   use  of   gosturc«  is 

theatrical,   the  study  of  tones  und  uttJtudes  alToctJition, 

and   the  whole  thing  unworthy  of  a  serious   man.     Wo 

•hould  greatly  err  if  wu  fancied  eouthurn  peoples,  or  those 

who  govern   them,  indilTerent,  nut  most  of  ourselves,  to 

tbwu  outward  furiaic.     On  the  cunliiiry,  when  thoy  ui*e  in 

Biimeat,  niyridinnalH    booonio  at  onca  thptitrio«l  ■   they 

ul   underpiaiid   tho   British   quality   that  intemiilies 

ion    by  it^   quiotneiis.     Ithetoric  breeds  formal  rules; 

the  Kouthei-n  who  turna  critic  is  not  happy  until  bo 

registered  them. 

The  magnificent  instance  hero  is  Cicvix),  undoubtedly 
man  of  genius.  Iliu  discutiisions  touching  oratory  and 
tors  illustruto,  in  graceful  language,  tho  precept<« 
which  they  uoforce.  Quiutilian,  who  hud  good  sense 
t  nothing  more,  criticises,  tn<  a  reviewer  and  a  college 
lor,  in  his  Tenth  Hook,  tho  chief  writers  of  Gre<>ce 
;d  noinc.  Scuc^-a,  from  th«  moralising  point  of  view, 
ntributes  to  an  art  not  dissimilar,  the  artof  being  wise, 
nteutiouiK,  persuasive,  by  maxim  and  aphorism-  As 
wo  read,  wo  feel  that  in»4piration  bus  bent  its  neck  to 
traiaing,  poeti*y  given  way  before  prose  ;  that  literuture 
may  now  bo  band-raude  according  to  receipt;  and  wo 
took  round  for  -Juvenal  to  satirise  Nero,  tho  decadent 
rereifler  of  Trojan  themes,  or  for  Petromus  and  his  butt 
Trimalcliio  in  the  immortal  supper. 
^^m  All  tbts  wears  a  modem  air  indeed.  But  the  Romantic 
^Hdvcnturu   which  wo    know  us    tho  Middle  Ages    puts 
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between  our  own  period  nnd  thul  of  Roman  docudouco  aS 
interlude  during  which  no  critic  nroso  to  vox  the  poct»  dP 
the  Barbariant;.  Rules  wore  not ;  intitinct  pleased  it«elf 
and  wrouf^ht  thinf^  not  contemptible,  the  strong  medieval 
epics,  chttusoiin  tic  gctitis,  rhymud  Liitin  liymniJ,  and  proso, 
— a  world  of  iiiiu-rol^,  tindroaint  by  Aristotle,  from  the 
Vulgato  and  Church  liturgies  to  the  cycles  of  romance, 
legends  of  8ainti<,  chroiiicle8,  and  fairj'^tale^i,  conceiTiing 
nl!  whieh  it  may  be  said  that,  if  inspired,  they  wore  art- 
let«.s,  if  dull,  chaotic;  but  the  air  in  whieh  they  live  and 
move  in  poetry.  Their  wild  freedom  takcR  us  back 
again  to  man's  golden  prime,  to  mythologies,  visions, 
oi'^clos,  wonders  of  every  sort;  we  lose  ourselves  io  an 
enchanted  forest,  and  are  willing  to  bo  led  oati-ay — all 
the  more  that  wc  feel  how  this  breath  of  a  now  dawn 
will  kindio  into  flame  on  the  lips  of  St  Francis  of  Assisi, 
and  luodulat*!,  when  the  time  arrives,  into  the  mystic  un- 
fatliuiiiuhle  song  of  Dante.  What,  then,  nro  rules  if  an 
untutoi'ed  Umbrian.  without  any  rule,  vun  strike  tho 
note  of  ItaUau  popular  literature?  what,  if  tho  whole 
world  cries  '  Ouorato  raltissimo  poeta '  when  tho  Floren- 
tine posses,  wearing  tho  crowns  of  all-croative  genius ;  a 
pi-ophot  in  hi:*  deep  wi-sdom  ;  a  visionary  whose  dreams 
oi'O  adanuxntirie  i-ealities  ;  a  moi-alist  whoso  pity  is  iutinite 
white  ho  utters  tho  sentence  of  doom  ;  a  crafLsmnn  whoMi 
words  are  jewels  and  his  verses  a  shining  light;  finally, 
n  soul  whose  'vehement  and  inspired  ^Mission '  cnrrice^ 
the  pilgrim  along  through  every  stage  of  suffering  and  of 
glorj'  until  the  universe  lies  open  to  his  gaiie  in  splendour 
everlasting?  Can  this  wonder  be  accomplished  without 
Aristotle's  '  Poetics '  ?  If  so,  tlio  question  of  rules  a  priori 
is  decided  against  them  once  for  all. 

So  did  not  the  Renaissance  believe  when  its  hour  struck 
on  the  gi*eat  horologe  of  change.  It  canonised  Cicero, 
stereotyped  Virgil,  declared  poetry  to  be  an  imitation  of 
nature,  and  made  of  it  n  paitichc.  It  was  wholly  a  thing 
of  tradition,  precedent,  scholarship,  plagiarism,  and  letter- 
worship.  Even  Potitian,  ono  of  its  genuine  poets,  had  so 
littlo  discriminating  sense  as  to  fancy  thut  tho  psoudo- 
Kpistles  of  Phuliii'is  might  ha^'o  boon  forged  by  Luclan. 
Except  Ariosto,  the  singer  of  a  chanson  de  grate  in  choice 
Italian,  to  whom  add  Rabelais,  the  FVcnch  Aristophanes 
(certainly  no  ape  of  rule  or  cuatom),  and  Montaigne,  free 
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^^ur  in  luK  wido  n-(mdoriiigs  through  liloruturo,  thu 
BomnDiiAt^  nrc  »11  M-uted  ut  the  second  tublv.  Not>  Huroly, 
Enuiinns,  it  will  bo  ttaid.  No,  uot  KruttiuuK,  if  wo  judgo 
him  by  his  nniiiitii>>t  willi  Luciiin,  or  by  his  contempt  for 
fanatical  Cir«roiiiati>i.  or  by  thu  hving  gruco  mid  personal 
touched  tiiat  ndoni  hin  Liitiu  stylu.  Erasmus,  however, 
was  atMorbed  in  scholanthip,  which  is  not  here  the  que»- 
tjon.  But  the  crowd  remain.s,  ever  gi*owing  in  numbers 
and  arrojjance,  who  quotod  Aristotle  thn  critio,  but  did 
not  see  the  varied  stmtida  in  Ins  teacliing,  and  who  up- 
hold him  aa  a  literaiy  dictator  amid  the  ruins  of  old 
religion  and  the  revolt  against  medieval  philosophy. 
Theee  are  the  Neo-Classics,  mighty  men  of  renown,  to 
whose  influence,  na  one  cause  out  of  iiererat,  we  may 
wcribe  it  that  Italian  ceased  to  do  its  first  works,  turned 
away  from  Dauto,  and  f^iiva  us  for  the  '  Orlando,'  uot  so 
much  tliu  *Oicrui<alemme,'  as  an  nuroute  and  laureate 
jorgoD,  empty  but  pretentious,  fatal  to  8en.so  iu  its 
cultivation  of  sound.  The  Neo-Cla«8ics  made  of  Italian 
that  dead  language  which  in  books  represents  the  dead 
rhurclios  drawn  in  per»pccttve  by  Paltadio.  Lines  and 
,  measures  itro  everything ;  but  the  xpirit  of  life  Ls  not 
!  iu  them.  Of  eouriie,  freedom  was  wanting  too;  and  the 
:  last  pugtw  of  Longinus,  with  their  noble  sadness,  uu'ght 
Iwivi-'  bci'u  writlon  for  the  age  of  Spjmish  despotism  that 
^^iiicruwned  the  genius  of  Italy. 

^H  This  falst*  Aristotle  it  is  whom  Profossur  Baintsbui:^'. 
^m  his  wcond  volume,  dflinwite.-)  under  all  nuisks  and 
^n>unt4>rft)i tings,  with  liiliiiite  citations,  u  vivacity  that 
Hkldom  llagft,  a  justice  of  appraisal  the  more  Ktriking 
^bni  he  !a,  or  means  to  bo,  utterly  opposed  to  the  mere 
^Puuianist.  Lileraturc,  he  grants,  will  yield  fonnulas  of 
f  a  kind,  and  we  may  apply  the  Lesbian  rule;  hut  will 
'  formulas  yield  criticism?  If  the  same  explanation  does 
I  not  hold  for  any  two  instances  of  the  sublime,  how  can 
thi«y?  From  that  Torres  Vedras  the  professor  will  not 
bii(lg<>.  '  Poetical  predestination "  is  hemsy  worse  than 
Calvin's.  Not  only  must  dogmas  of  that  limiting  power 
be  coot  a^ide.  but  in  the  Republic  o£  Lottoni  uo  absolute 
•ovoreigii  l:eeps  hi«  court. 

'NoC  notumr,  uot  Dunte,  uot  Shakospttai-u  liiiiiself '  (cries  the 

ftoaretUst)  't-nn  be  allowed  the  flrat  poeition"  as  »  'jwsitive 

jttUtfru  of  all  iK>eti<.'   oxet-llvaco';  aud   'the  main  principle 
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nnd  axiom  of  all  sound  critioiETu  is  that  not  m(^rcI}'  no  nottuil 
ixwt,  but  uo  possible  oue,  can  be  allowed  the  Bocoiid,"  namely, 
aa  au  *  indfx  expttrffatoriuM  of  nil  {Miotic  doliiiquenc}' '  (ii.  35). 

Tims  our  historian,  who  becomes  for  the  moment  a  pMI- 
ofiopher  mal<jr6  lux,  nftiU  his  colours  to  the  maat.  How 
should  wo  not  cboer  and  follow  him?  I^t  us  write  on 
tho  pennon  with  Potroniiis,  *  PrmpipitAndus  est  liHcr 
spiritua':  Freedom  shall  hnvo  its  lling.  Our  fifjhliug 
tactics  we  borrow  from  Nelson,  '  Grapple  and  board ' ;  or, 
to  vary  the  phrase  with  Balzac's  MartuB,  tho  barber  of 
PariH.  ■  L'cxi5cution.  voiXh  la  choso.' 

There  is,  then,  no  art  of  creation  toacliublo  by  tlio  card. 
A  composer  may  understand  ail  the  m>'storioK  of  voi*o- 
making,  and  have  all  knowledge  of  Virgil ;  but>  if  lie  fail 
)u  that  which  is  beyond,  he  is  nothing,  lu'i^  poem  hns 
never  driiwn  breath  of  life.  Now  contra»«t  tbo' Poetics' 
of  Vido,  which,  in  Professor  Saint8bm'}''8  judgment,  has 
wielded  un  inlliience  greater  than  Horace  or  Aristotle. 
Wu  aro  not  reviewing  the  professor's  second  volume, 
tempting  na  it  would  be  to  i>a89  our  time  dolectably 
nmung  his  masterpieces — for  they  deserve  that  recog- 
nition—of fully -inforrapil,  well-lmlanced  verdicts  on  the 
huniiitii^t  criticism.  But  if  we  have  not  surveyed  tho 
luittlclicld  from  \'ida  to  Boilcau  and  Pope,  we  shall  be  at 
n  loss  to  know  what  tho  Romantic  school  was  contend- 
ing for  when  it  opposed  these  legions,  and  how  j;it>at  a 
victory  it  won.  Vida  comes  some  years  bcfoi*o  tho 
earliest  prose  critics  of  the  new  Italian,  anti-Platonic, 
Virgil-worshipping  Academy;  he  anticipates  tho  muin 
group  of  them  by  more  than  twenty  ;  and,  'by  a  sort  of 
intuition,'  ho  defines  tho  orthodox  literary  creed  which 
was  to  pre%'ai!  from  tho  midday  of  the  Roaaissanco  until 
Cliristopber  Pitt  translated  him  for  tho  oightcfutli 
century. 

Vida's  life  (14S0-1546)  covers  a  critical  period  in  tho 
revolution  which,  breaking  once  for  oU  witJi  medieval 
metaphysicit,  i-omanco,  architecture,  painting,  and  general 
polity,  wont  on  its  vnty  towards  tho  'siis!le  do  I^uis 
Quatoi-/c,'  En  which  it  found  perfect  uxprustdon,  and,  n»  a 
living  movement,  came  to  an  end.  What  it  could  do  wofl 
done  tlien  as  never  since  or  before.  All  Mature,  it  cried, 
that  was  worth  imitating  had  been  already  imitated  by 
tiio  aucicuts ;  imitate  them  and  you  will  be  a  great  poe^ 
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Thtd  was  the  num ;  but  Homer  and  the  Gi-eeks  hud  been 
•lenibicated  into  '  the  Mantuan ' ;  therefore  »toal  from 
iam  pfaraite,  rhythm,  character,  epiHode;  your  heroic 
■peiTi  in  then  complete.  '  Itenaon '  hnd  said  it«  lost  word, 
Wr  Nntoro  could  achieve  no  more  than  the  '  -JInoid "  and 
tbe  '  Georgica,'  with  paatoral  '  Bueolica '  thronii  in  for  a 
buona  mono. 

We  smile  at  this  extravagance  :  we  pity  Virgil,  whoBO 
lender  grace  needs  it  not  at  all.  Yet  our  modem  poetry 
niiplit  have  been  sacrtBced  to  Vida's  rules.  *To  olmottt 
(iny  man  of  the  Renaissance,'  obHor\'C!i  ProEcssor  Satnts- 
bury, '  it  would  have  seemed  half  sacrilege  and  half  mad- 
no«9  to  examine  ancient  and  modem  literatures  ou  the 
same  plane,  tmd  decide  what  was  germane  to  each  and 
what  comuion  to  all."  In  the  Professor's  view,  lis  in  ours, 
Dante  is  '  ihe  greatest  man  of  letters  fur  flfU^^en  hundred 
y«Ara ' ;  but  even  Italians  would  not  have  set  the  *  DiWna 
Comracdia '  nliove  the  '  .'Kneid,'  though  inotit  of  \\»  do  so 
now.  Wherever  the  Neo-CIassicjit  triumiihed,  Daiito  under- 
went edipsie,  Thene  were  coi)^equciice»  whiirh  need  not 
have  followed  from  ntudying  the  claiiHics.  Why  they  did 
follow  ia  not  an  enquiry  for  thin  place  and  time. 

Aristotle's  frn^nient  laid  stress  on  subject  rather  than 

eborsctcr,  looked  not  so  much  to  'beautiful  momenta'  as 

to  n  well-orderod  whole,  and  might  easily  be  thought  to 

insist  on  direct  ethical  teaching  as  the  outcome  of  drama. 

It  did  not  reach  the  discustiion  of  lyric  or  pastoral  poctrj*. 

Wien  dealing  with  epic,  it  was  still  the  fable  and  the 

Ipxid  hero  that  it  kept  in  view.    Such  trcutmcnt,  while  it 

lumiahcd  Italian  commentators  with  text  and  moral,  led 

tbo  French   into  their  tedious  Eutorminable  disputes  on 

tboiic '  unitieit '  at  the  mention  of  which  wo  turn  the  page. 

Bttt  the  difference  was  tn  favour  of  Itnliant*.    They  could 

net  give  up  Arioato,  let  the  ci-itical  hounds  h.-ty  never  so 

loudly.      They   had    an   inheritance   aud   a   tradition   of 

'Iii;r<iica[  passion,'  with  ita  tongues  of  fire  and  wing«  of 

ioBpired  fancy ;  how  was  pedestrian  l<:^ic  to  catch  their 

waring  hippogrifl  ?  Accordingly,  from  Trissino's '  Poetica,' 

ffbich  IwKun  to  appear  in  1529,  two  years  after  Vido, 

^down  to  the  execution,  in  another  than  the  hterarj*  sense, 

^kS  Giordano  Bruno  in  IGOO,  tho  battle  of  mts  went  on. 

^Rhoorists  and   furinalists   were   arrayed   over  against  a 

Hdwiodliiig  but  valiant  compuny,  of  whom  Putrim  is  tbe 
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standard'bearor.  To  this  period  belongs  the  martynlo' 
of  Tasso,  who  wanted  the  big  Iicurt  which  would  havo 
ridden  thi*oiigli  fot-inulii.s  defied  tho  Iiitiiiisitiou  of  pro- 
ceptinU,  ami  given  u»  sonictltiiig  gi-outvr  thuii  liiu  'Oici-u>(n- 
lomme '  in  either  of  ito  editions.  Both  mauncr  and  matter 
had  by  thia  time  shed  the  laxt  of  their  Chriintian  Middle 
Age.  To  bo  literary  was  to  ho  pagan.  So  far  had  the 
Renaissance  brought  it  in  Catholic  Italy.  But  its  day 
was  over  when  LiUu»  Giraldus  and  Sumnio  had  exhibited 
tho  art  of  judging  an  u  dopartmunt  of  letters  subject  to 
itit  own  luwti. 

England  aud  Spain,  whntovor  individual  critics  mi, 
import  of  tho  phigutf,  were  still  on  the  old  horoic  advi 
turo.  Their  conquests  for  nil  time,  us  tho  Golden  B< 
rccoi'ds  in  a  catalogue  headed  by  Spenser,  8hakespe 
and  Cervantes,  proved  that  tho  nineteen  centuries  which 
lay  between  these  bold  spinta  and  Aristotle  bad  not  been 
a  mere  parenthesis.  Deep)«  were  explored  novcr  snitcd 
upon  by  the  Argonauts ;  heights  were  attempted  beyond 
01^-mpus  and  all  its  gods ;  the  new  world  of  roniau 
found  itA  Columbus,  to  whom  rules  and  unities  wero 
Sargasflo  Soa  of  floating  weeds.  Better  than  critics 
creators.  These  two  litoraturea.  our  nover-seult'd  fount 
of  delight,  made  it  shoerly  impossible  that  justiBcati 
by  theory  alune  shuuKl  prevail  outside  the  Latin  horde 
Modern  poetry,  originiil  and  creative  prose,  were 
The  eliw**iif-f  of  a  universo  which  was  to  develop  on  (Jotl 
paths  of  freedom  were  written  nnd  could  not  be  co 
mittod  to  tho  llatnej*.  Neitlier  Aseham  nor  Sidney  n 
Bacon,  neither  (^iievedo  nor  (iracian,  had  it  in  tin 
power  to  forbid  the  doings  of  supreme  excellence,  at  on< 
idiomatic  nnd  national,  which  extend  from  Marlowo 
Milton,  from  '  Don  Quixote'  to  tho  dramas  of  Lope,  Tir 
de  Molimt,  nnd  Ciildoron.  Hero  is  tho  true  anticipa 
answer  to  that  French  system  which,  erj-st«llising 
Malhorbe,  and  sot  to  music  not  unworthy  in  lioih'au,  b 
made  tho  i-ound  of  a  more  aud  moi-c  unbelieving  world. 
Dead  we  cannot  term  it  so  long  as  eloquent  and  erudite 
counsel  like  M.  Bruueti^re  plcud  in  its  defence.  'EnS 
Malherbe  vint.'  sings  the  charmed  DesprAiux  ;  aud 
battle  of  the  books  was  taken  up  in  French.  Englts 
Gonnan.  hencoforlh  to  be  the  litnguitges  of  mode 
inspiration. 
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It  wos  n  cltNpiiU*  more  complex  than  it  seemed.  If 
Reguiur,  who  stands  for  liberty  tii  Ul*  gruut  'Ninth  Sutiro,' 
nppenrod  to  make  most  of  the  'ttuhjcct'or  fable,  und  if 
Malherbe  and  ItoiWnti  iii.'<i.tted  on  'form  and  ex[>re!<.'«toii,* 
the  real  heart  of  the  couti'overity  wan  not  tliere.  Milton, 
who  shoWH  us  the  poet '  nonring  in  the  high  i-easou  of  hia 
ttaey,  nntb  hiH  gnrland.s  and  singing-robes  nbout  him,' 
fixes  by  this  one  ininge  the  quality  of  literature  as  a  nohlo 
trt;  for  every  kind  of  prose  desoiTing  to  bo  udniir«d 
iliaruH  in  that  elevation.  Uut  high  rejison  is  suiuuthing 
Boro  than  tu»te  or  oven  good  sense.  Tbure  is  a  «ubtinio 
in  fVoooh  too,  which  dues  not  wait  fur  Victor  Miigo.  It 
Bwdibttes  in  Pu»cul,  preachtts  in  Bosquet,  laughs  with  a. 
mriously  mingled  tone  of  doubt  and  sadncw  in  Molii>re. 
On  these  Hoileau.  tut  the  chronology  proves,  could  act 
fithvr  not  at  all  or  nut  much.  His  one  undoubted  pupil, 
jet  not  altogether  hl-i,  may  l>e  thought  to  be  liacine.  Of 
Comeille,  it  is  well  said  tliat  he  was  a  Samson,  not  eye- 
lew,  but  yet  grinding  '  in  (jta^  at  the  milt  with  slaves,' 
lUid  ■  under  bonds  to  the  Pliilistian  yoke ';  yet  he  likewise 
owed  nothing  to  Boileau.  What,  tlierefore,  does  the 
dreary  talk  amount  to  which  fills  '  L'Art  Poetiquo '  and 
its  successors  down  t«  I<a  Ilarpc?  It  ushered  in  the  looHt 
rutnanlic  of  centuries,  produced  a  shoal  of  mediuvritiuK, 
who  blaHpbcmud  what  tbcy  did  not  uudcrstnud — the 
Itapinri,  itymers,  Le  Bossnti,  and  their  art  of  i*inkiiig  in 
poetry- ;  it  explains  or  cxempliiies  that  disenchanting 
touch  in  Voltaire  which  for  ever  divides  him,  not  only 
from  the  poets,  but  from  all  high  literature.  Yet,  as 
ProfesRor  Saintsbury  finds  little  difGculty  in  bringing 
faotne  to  us,  Uoilean  wan  no  great  critic.  Where  he 
tr&nfllates  Horace  he  docs  best ;  but  ho  censures  Comeille 
wiibout  grounds,  praises  MoU^re  faintly,  and,  b^'  excom- 
momcating  the  older  French  mastera.  broke  with  the 
post,  as  did  the  men  of  1789,  to  the  irretrievable  loss  of 
his  country. 

There  were  protests,  and  not  silent  either,  from  La 
firuyere,  P<ineIoQ,  and,  much  later,  from  Fontenelle.  But 
tbe  revolt  which  ended  in  victory  began.,  so  far  as  we 
can  ever  trace  beginnings,  with  our  English  Drjdon. 
Professor  Satntsbury,  had  he  done  nothing  else,  would 
Itave  deserved  our  heartiest  applause  by  his  reinstatement, 
U.'foro  a  public  that  is  always  forgetting,  of  the  native 
VoL  203.— A'o.  404.  v 
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critics,  from  '  GlorioiiH  •lohii '  to  Samuel  Johnson  nnd  to 
HAxlitt,  whose  meritit,  though  not  exactly  philotcophical, 
are  those  which  he  '  most  alTcct«.'  For  ho  put«  aside 
metaphysics,  and  hopes  that  lie  has  too  miioh  wit  to 
indulge  in  deftnitJonH.  Be  that  as  it  may,  literary  judg- 
munt  is  one  thing,  ethical,  or  that  of  causes,  another. 
Englishmen,  it  must  bo  granted,  refuse  to  take  epigram 
Boriously,  are  bewildered  by  formulas,  >m«puct  the  nbstrnct. 
and  road  Shakespeare  liecatisc  they  tike  him.  Dryden,  who 
Bharoi  with  Dniito — perhaps,  says  Professor  Saintsbiiry 
(yet  he  holdii  liiinself  in  reserve  on  tliat  mntter),  with 
Gootho — the  distinction  of  being  at  once  the  greatoatpoet 
and  critic  of  hiK  age,  was  no  metaphysician.  Ue  resumes 
the  position  of  Lnnginus,  gives  to  Shakespenre  *tl)e 
larger  soul  of  poesy,'  brushes  Aristotie  out  of  his  way — 
*  if  he  had  seen  our  plays  he  might  have  changed  bif< 
mind' — and  by  that  spell  tuni<)  the  men  of  the  Renaissjuioe 
to  Cirae's  litter.  Dryden  was  not  aware  that  he  for 
told  a  coming  revolution.  Many  years  went  by,  andj 
tarried;  while  the  Augustan  age  of  Anne  demonstraU 
as  M.  Brunetiere  argues  so  curiously,  that  the  classics  i 
a  nation  need  not  include  ita  supreme  writers.  For 
Eliznbethnns  are  supreme  but  not  classic.  The  nineteenf 
centurj'  could  not  have  been  clnssjc  had  it  tried.  Then)  Ii 
a  moment  when  language,  authoro,  and  people,  says  H. 
Bruuoti^^c^  reach  n  eortani  balance  of  proportion ;  untj 
it  aiTivc^,  in^piratiun  outruns  shajie  and  nic^asure; 
mwu  an  it  passes  it  it;  not  to  bo  recovered.  Imitation  i 
extravagance — behold  the  Cniidino  Forks  between  vrl 
modem  liteiTituro  mumt  go  midur  the  yoke. 

It  is  a  'bland  Jt-ssumplion,"  returns  our  professor  (thong 
he  has  not  been  arguing  with  M.  Brunetiere) ;  and  hist 
teaches  a  more  hopeful  view.     Drydcn'a  attitude — vil 
was  thatof  England — towards  Slmkespeape;  even  Addisof 
timid  eulogj' of  Milton;  .lohnson'M  •  Preface,' liis  declu 
tion  in  the  'Rambler'  that  'it  ought  to  be  the  tirst 
deavour  of  a  writer  to  distinguish  nature  from  custoi 
and  his  protest  against '  rules  which  no  literary-  diet 
bad  authority  to  enact* — prt>piire  us  for  a  double  rao^ 
ment,  whose  onset  the  Neo-Classics  could  not  witbst 
It  came  in  this  country  by  way  of  a  return  to  tJie  Midil 
Age».    Gray,  the  two  Wartons,  Hunl,  Percy's  •  Roliqt 
announce  tbat  glimpses  are  cauglit  of  the  true  princii 
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I  only  method,  on  which  soond  liternry  jutlgments  can 
hn  framcKl.  But  in  Gemmtiy  tlie  pioneor  ih  Jjc^sing,  who, 
(bou)^h  he  dnclnred  AristoUe  Hawlests,  roiiduoUi  ui«  to  a 
different  prospect,  over  which  rise  the  A\pti  of  n  nuw 
philosophy.  Date  the»e  oommencementH  where  we  will, 
ssenBe  of  kinship  warns  that  we  are  at  lent^h  at  home, 
m  the  taodern  period,  when  we  meet  any  of  them. 

Here  it  may  be  asked  whetlior.  in  arranging  hia  final 
Tdlmne,  Professor  Saintsbnry  should  not  have  let  the 
Oermana  precede,  the  English,  especially  Coleridge  and 
Im  'Companions,"  follow.  The  order  is  by  no  means 
tnunaterial  to  a  right  apprehension  of  what  constituted 
triticisin  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Coleridge  is  a  prince 
tn  the  critical  Israel,  according  to  our  book ;  and  every 
Well-read  German  will  say  'meiniticcyen,  let  him  be  so.' 
How,  then,  did  he  roach  that  prc-omiucnco  ?  We  must, 
it  would  appear,  nnnwer  thus.  Literature  buing  the  fusion 
of  ideas  and  images  by  virtue  of  (.'onBtnictivo  i*oason,  set 
forth  in  delightful  hinguagu  as  itn  tit  i^xpi'e:«Kion,  Colcridgo 
bad  the  mind,  imagination,  oar,  and  stylo  by  which  ho 
entered  into  the  whole  and  itM  parts,  as  a  critic  who  woH 
Ukcwiso  a  poet,  Thi*  original,  or  rather  unique,  conibina- 
tioa  of  gift«  80  divcrsu  will  neither  lie  understood  nor 
•eeount4;d  for,  if  wo  do  not  trace  it  to  the  revolution 
which  dethroned  Ix>cke  and  gave  Germany  the  sceptre  of 
Boropean  thought,  for  a  hundred  years. 

No  one  familiar  with  Herder's  speculationic,  with 
Kant's  influence  on  Schiller,  with  Pichte's  '^^tthetio 
Education  of  Man,'  with  Goethe's  poetic  anticipiitions  of 
Begol's  '  higher  synthesiR'  and  '  freedom  of  the  spirit,'  but 
will  acknowledge  that  we  owe  to  the  movement  of  which 
tlicM  are  aspects  a  deeper  feeling  for  Shakespeare  and  all 
otiier  literntnre,  ancient  or  modem.  In  this  new  learning 
Coleridge  led  tho  way  for  Knglishmen;  but  he  received 
M  well  as  gave,  and  hid  himp  was  kindled  at  these  torches. 
It  is  no  question  of  borrowing,  though  it  well  might  bo, 
if  that  signified.  Nor,  again,  it*  any  regular  'ftysttem  of 
KsthetEcK '  in  di'*put«.  The '  Idea,"  divine  or  diabolic,  which 
omnhodows  German  thought,  is  not  to  be  condensed  like 
oxygon  into  a  liquid  form  and  h»belled  in  Florence  flaskR. 
Can  we  Ii«ten  to  Coleridge  or  Carlylo  without  feeling  that 
4  new  ichor  is  running  in  their  veins,  that  an  accent  of 
hMpiratioD,  not  heard  since  Milton  felt  silent,  ia  making 
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thoir  «pouch  musical  ?    What  has  come  to  pass  ?    A  vUioo 
of  thiiigtt  from  tiomo  entirply  fresh  outlook  has  put 
tli^ht  thu  un8ubf)tnittinl  dreams,  calling  themselves  R 
and  Common -sense,  which  in  Voltaire  found  their  poe' 
nnd    thoir    proso    lilike    brilliant,   cold,   Unite,    howovi 
we  view  thorn.     At  such  pointa  as  these,  literary  j 
inont(4,  if  thoy  take  on  no  colour  from  philosophy,  are  a] 
to  seem  unHnished. 

Our  IVofessor,  who  has  a  dread  of  first  principles, 
sinuates  a  different  reason.  He  doubts  if  the  Svhilli 
and  (ioethes  have  not  been  overpraised  in  this  de 
niont.  Schiller,  indeed,  he  calls  roundly  a  pedant; 
belief  in  (joethe's  unrivalled  powers  of  criticism  be 
down  as  a  '  atiperstition.'  These  Rhadamanthino  de< 
will  astonish  not  a  few  :  and  wp  mMy  leave  to  the  pulrt 
of  the  Fatliorland  whatever  epithets  they  shall  choose 
retort  on  one  whom  an  Italian  reader  qualifier  an  '  digi 
di  llloKoSa.*  But  we  can  partly  explain  them.  Our  nut 
jiid)fL>s  litertLture  by  its  'beautiful  niumeutu'  rather  th> 
by  '  hetids  of  method '  or  apetxua  into  the  nature  of  th: 
Ho  percuivos  in  tho  Gormau  a  neglect  of  style  whii 
argues  defiMStivo  sense;  luid  this  exasperates  him,  as  it 
has  many  another.  pn»ci»ely  no  loss  than  the  lack  of 
inaiK'i*'  wbich  wo  feel  in  Boiluau  and  his  camp- followers, 
notwitlisiandiu^  tlioir  ologaoco  of  form.  There  ia  food 
for  amiuement  in  literary  critics  who  discuss  the  sublime 
and  btMiutiful  on  a  dts^ectin^-board,  and  who  sen-e  aa 
intitnnnenti^  of  culture,  but  Imvo  little  of  it  themse) 
The  rhiltsttno  Gtlfhrirr  was  a  scAudal  to  Goethe; 
ho  last«Hl  on.  and  perhaps  nuiy  stilt  be  found  in 
plMOS.  Yet  culture  itM^f.  as  the  Wi-imar  poet  han< 
that  fine  nrt^  is  suspect  to  Professor  Saintabury.  It  aee! 
its  own,  with  au  individual  self-regard,  among  the  trea- 
■uros  of  btMuity  and  h^ht ;  it  pieks  and  chooses,  instead 
of  obeying  the  law  which  ronunands  us  lo  admire  all  that 
ia  admirable.  A  ^*ery  prt>tty  quarrel  might  be  stjirted 
hero  with  our  anarchist  or  hedonist  in  literature ;  but, 
heaving  tlmt  on  one  side,  we  i)ttrvci\f  why  enthusiasm  for 
the  G«rman  critics  will  ne^-er  overpiiwer  him.  Tliey,  like 
AristotJo.  >"ot  in  a  grvAter  decree,  fix  their  eyes  on  subj 
(larigs,  idiia,  wheti  they  should  be  examining  tho  OX' 
llou.  and  leiM'hiny  u*  lo  win  from  it  delight. 

That  Ovnuui  HMthetice,  which  wrote  their  first 
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khdming'a  'Loocoon'  and  'Dmmaturifie,'  had  a  liberating 
fnflaenco,  our  aiitlKir  conc^Mlwt.  But  wo  must  rise  to  the 
ipeoDlar  mount  with  Carlylo  if  wo  would  do  justice  in 
lids  high  debate,  where  Qoethe's  (MTCusionnl  slips,  und  «ven 
protenHions  to  a  knowledge  ho  did  not  alwayrt  poa»oes. 
Why  [iroToke  us  into  miscalculation.  VHa  tJtIkx  with 
Eckermanu  are  '  senilia,'  Yet  tJiei-e  was  surely  a  virtue 
of  its  own  in  'that  lingular  wiiidoni.'whethtir  drawn  from 
the  eighteenth  century  or  elsewhere,  which  would  not  let 
him  degenei'Hte  into  commou-seiise,  while  )t  combined 
the  giSta  o£  science  and  romance,  gave  him  an  'almost 
unique  mastery  of  the  tendencies  of  the  mon-ow,'  and  led 
him  to  servo  uoder  two  flags — say,  in  'Faust'  and  in 
■Iphigenio'—with  honour  to  both.  Take  exception  we 
may,  or  should,  to  much  in  the  Olympian  that  yet  savourt* 
of  Voltaire;  his 'raodifii'd Romanticism' did  not  appreciate 
the  tfiddlo  Ago  as  it  ought;  and  wo  grunt  with  Amiel  a 
'Mcret  dryness'  in  him  which  tho  ruiuling  of  thirty  years 
wfll  perceive  more  tlmn  could  at  tirst  appear  credible.  Is 
tbt  most  famous  of  <  culture-men '  not  Ittcmry  enough  to 
planse  our  ProfL'saor?  Mo,  lor  Iio  i«  nhvay.«  harping  on 
'character,  conduct,  personality,'  which,  in  lettei-s,  do  not 
cotmt.  Shakespeare,  the  '  Great  Unknown,'  is  quoted  by 
way  of  evidence  for  this  very  doubtful  at»ertion ;  and, 
on  the  strength  of  it,  Bs  on  grounds  moru  forcible,  we  are 
tuld  that  *  tho  critical  Goethe  han  too  much  the  character 
uf  a  superstition,  now  rathor  stale.'  After  which  it  may 
be  reeominoiidcd,  as  trimming  tho  balance,  to  read  Curlyle 
on  tho  'Stat^^t  of  Civnnan  Literature' — a  tract  not  alto- 
gether unsea-Honablc,  tiiough  written  cighty-threo  years 
ago.     Of  Ooethe  it  declares  that, 

'if  ever  any  man  hud  studied  Art  in  all  its  branches  and 
bearings,  from  its  origin  in  tho  depths  of  the  creative  spirit 
to  iitt  minutest  finish  on  the  canvas  of  the  iminter,  on  tho 
Bps  of  die  poet,  or  under  tlie  fln^r  of  the  mu.tlclan,  he  was 
t^t  man.' 

K  little  excessive  perhaps ;  bat  even  our  critic  writes  that, 
'to  find  u  better  and  more  coiisciou»  craftsman  of  letters 
than  Goethe,  you  may  tnke  the  wings  of  the  morning  and 
put  a  girdle  round  the  citrth  iu  vain.' 

Other    Teutonic  masters    get    handsome    treatment, 
especially  Xovalis,  .Jean  I'ntit,  Schopenhauer,  Heine,  and 
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V«  «iv  glad  to  SCO  that  Richt«r*fl  '  Vorsdiulo 

t'i*  not  only  praised  for  matter  aiid  Rtylo,  n« 

,  but  in  jud>;vd  woj-tUy  of  tran.'<lntioii.     On 

aiitl    liinU    which    Novjilis    bequentheil, 

an'  Hpokeii.    But  wu  must  hasten  on  tu 

,  BtagliRtimen  who  <-Iu»tt)r  round  Coleridge  at 

g  from  his  sibyllino  iitU'ranoea,  in  which 

I  bios  of  light  amid  nvas  of  coufusiou,  how  to 

bMV  (Uid  sublime.    Coleridge,  to  Professor 

rtMAOrsed  no  leaa  than  Aristotle  and  Louginuii, 

aot  My  much  more.     It  is  u  uuiall  thing 

W  cowiMratm  witli  such  an  o«timate,  that 

to  his  had  been  exei'ciseil  uiuco  Joluison' 
^^M.  ik  Kl>g.Uiiil      Few,  however,  will  bo  prepared 
gfMMft  ^^l>»»■^^^^'^s  ;tbsoluto  originality  ^vliuii  ho  makes  of 
(HHillltaiMiMk  *  rt.>ctltHing  and  disi-ealiflirig,'  the  touchsto 
«|JbttC<fl>jr  kk  tMn,>v«  poetic  genius.     We  rauuot  overlook 
^MMMMflSiUi''  in  (iennan  latitudes, amid  the  nioveme 
of  WmmMeh  tilled  n-ith  ai!>cusHion  and  aduriii'>d  witi 
■  u«i    p(x>Ru)    the  oightoenth    century  at  its  cl 
-    >uljf  one  of  the  philoetophic  I'letnd  who  did  not? 
U.*n\m-  their  light  from  Coleridge,  while  he, 
^  04v«Mutv.   t-uuld   discover  in  no  English   volume   the 
irIhMK  ib»t  \iifiu.ti  n  radiance  ho  pici-eing  to  the  '  Biographia 
MjliafiyHn  '     Culi'>ri<lge  i»  great,  with  powers  inherent  and 
^piilWk  uukrvolk>UK  on  Shake^tpenre,  and  the  very  'anima 
i-.*"Uu'  fM'  which  Knglish  letter*  wore  waiting.     But  if 
vtuo*  tttan  Coleridge  as  criUc  what  he  owes  to 
MhI  Mker  inyBtica^for  raoh  iu  effect  the  Germans 
1M    MCMrd    to    the    essences   with    which    poetry 
^.  '«!  would  bo  left  of  him?    A  musical  dreamer, 

w  ■V'to  to  pleasure-giving  sounds.    Kant,  Letting, 

^v  '»*>  before  Coleridge  dawned  on  the  horizon ; 

.    ■  iiDt  let  them  «hiue  in  their  order?    Every- 
,..,.   I. -ilcridge  took  he  made  his  own,  sajra  Pro- 
SbktX^^ury.  and  he  haa  untold  wealth  beeidc^ 
(li.-r  true;  but  his  debt  to  the  Germans 
.  .  ,  Uw)ked. 
-t-A  !Jh**>Kh  Lonijinufl  has  written  '  the  greatest 
lhV»V  in  (he  world."  Coleridge  surpasses  him  in 
,.v:.-..i    utihtJel^'.  n*'HI'"'»  ""<1  i"  a  maker  as  well  as  a  judge 
,    bighMi  ex««Uunco.     Uo  is  UazUtt's  master;   but 
IUBl>r<-  t^W"?*"  Bewmd  only  to  the  author  of  '  Cri«tahel,' 
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n*  piirocbial,  ituulur,  not  witlely  furnishod  with  reodiug. 

■d  fa>  a  rock  oC  onfonc^  to  thosu  who  dcinmmi  thut  a 

Btao  shall  have  rangc-d  ovor  othur  Uteruturu>>  in  ordor 
in  appraise  htn  own.  CharliM  Lamb  did  nut  I080  l>y  the 
inflnitn  talk  of  his  commde  at  Chtiitt's  Hoxpital,  the  in- 
spired charity  boy.  I)e  Qiiiuooy  was  uGorinuii  xtudent, 
bat  he  would  not  fail  to  seize  ou  tlio  tnoro  rocoiidito  and 
scarcely  tangible  ituiue-s  tlint  Colendgo  wa«  over  i^nggesting 
in  rhetoric  or  style^the  opium-eoiterV  lif»-long  preoceupa- 
tiona.  When  these  thoughts  were  in  the  air,  Philiittinefl, 
bowever  sparkling  or  scornful,  might  quit  the  field. 
ivffrty  and  Gifforx),  men  of  the  old  school  which  had 
no  philosophy,  could  not  so  much  as  understand  what 
the  new  critics  were  saying :  it  was  too  high  for  them. 
Mtoaulay  laughed  at  Carlyle's  '  Signs  of  the  Times.'  Yet 
HiMtuIay,  whoso  power  of  narrative  and  dissertation 
ianpM  him  still  with  us,  knew  that  he  himself  never  wrote 
«  page  of  litcrarj-  judgment  worth  preserving.  M'iUon's 
'Moctos  Ambrosiume '  belongs  to  thiugs  dead  and  for- 
Kotteo.  In  JBnglaud  the  Romantic  triumph  was  so 
eomplot«  Umt  a  lull  ensued  until  Matthew  Arnold. 
deriving  from  Greek  uud  French  a  sort  of  temperate 
Neo-ChiSsiciHm.  renewed  the  contruveroy,  uud  won  his 
laurels  at  the  hands  of  admiring  though  not  convinced 
opponents.      Witli    him    and  Walt«r    Puter    our    tliird 

■^unte,  to  all  Intcut«,  is  closed. 

B  Arnold  would  noror  have  denied  that  ho  was  follow 
log  in  the  steps  of  a  man,  loss  pliilosophic  by  fur  than 
Oolaridge,  n  genuine  povt^  though  not  iiuiver^ully  cele* 
Icatod,  /md  perhaps  without  a  rival  in  the  mid4ltu  style 
at  criticism — we  mean  8aintc-13ouve.  The  story  of  his 
facilliant  though  chequered  career  shows,  by  almost  a 
Gnwk  fataUty.  how  France,  after  striving  to  get  loose 
from  its  classic  bonds,  fell  under  them  once  more.  It  is 
a  drama  in  little  that  represents  the  greater  world- 
action,  so  to  cull  it,  for  ever  associated  nith  Diderot. 
CSuteoabriond,  Victor  Hugo,  which  triumphed  during 
tlw  BomantEc  period,  then  slowly  wont  down  before  those 
lAttn  instincts  nf  law  and  order  through  which  rcvolu- 
tkma  on  the  banks  of  the  Heine  ahviiys  revei-t  to  absolute 
imremmenL  Professor  Kaiulrthui-y  has  not  suffered  a 
tnith  so  fondumiintal  to  escape  Iiiui.  French  prose  went 
vEId  as  it  knew  how :    French   poetry  fought  and 
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conquered  ita  freedom  in  the  '  battle  of  Hemani ' ;  bd 
these  are  episodes,  not  tbo  niuiii  advonturo,  in  tho  litcroeji 
epic  whiL-h  Paris  pursues  tlirougli  thu  oouturioK.  Vn'o  MM 
Puri»,  and  tbo  expr0«Hion  is  not  a  figure  of  8peeoh ;  fdlfl 
Paris  to  a  Froocb  man  of  letters  never  a\n  coase  to  be  tbi 
ideal  spoetator,  tho  judge  at  the  Dionysia  wbotte  awan 
'w  final ;  and,  bowovor  select,  FariB  will  also  always  be  the 
crowd. 

On  this  not  uninteresting  point,  Mr  Wolkley,  whoRO 
'  I>ramatic  Criticism  '  raises  tho  oognat<i  problem,  would, 
we  hope,  agree  with  our  contention,  llin  acute,  wide- 
glancing  lecturer,  with  a  firm  bold  on  Aristiotle,  show  ua 
what  playgoen^  require,  and  how  tbo  boards  have  deter- 
mined the  nature  of  tragedy.  Literature  does,  indeed, 
speak  home  to  the  indi\'idual ;  but  in  France,  whatever  ita 
form,  tbe  »pirit  i»  not  a  recluse ;  it  addresses  the  salon  or 
the  stage,  and  would  die  without  appiauaei  On  the  other 
band,  our  professor  maintains,  not  without  reason,  that 
tbe  drama  can  live,  though  divorced  from  literature. 
Honce  tho  critic,  whether  of  tbo  'Cafd  Procopo'  or  tho 
'  Kovue  dos  Deux  Mondes,'  is  nothing  if  not  rhetorical. 
Ho  writes  to  be  understood  by  a  company  whom  he  will 
not  presume  to  teacb.  A  Gurimin  lectures  to  liis  learned 
brethren  of  tbe  craft;  an  Knglisbman  breaks  out  in 
print,  because  it  is  bin  humour.  But,  when  tbo  audtenoo 
is  our  first  (.•oncem.  we  must  be  intelligible,  persuasive, 
not  fatiguing.  French  criticism,  obsor\'ant  of  these  rules, 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  things  in  tbe  world.  But '  facili- 
tAtis  8pecio  docipimur';  it  is  not  so  profound  as  it  is 
pleasant ;  nay,  like  some  other  less  innocent  diversions, 
it  unfits  U8  for  meditation.  Nor  can  we  Iw  surprised 
if  it  favoui-s  a  scepticol  indifference  to  the  subject,  i» 
psycbolt^ical  in  the  extreme,  plays  about  among  images, 
follows  sideligbtfi,  and  is  an  entertainment  even  when  it 
affects  to  lay  down  a  theory.  Thus,  by  a  seeming  con- 
tradiction, it  is  at  once  formal  and  disengaged.  But 
under  every  shape  it  remains  what  wo  moderns  call 
Epicurean  ;  its  first  and  last  word  is  enjoyment,  its  secret 
of  method  is  impression. 

Take  Diderot  for  a  proof  and  instf^nce.     That  *dt 
orderly  genius'  made   bis    own    the    hints  of   anothi 
'  critique '  than  Boiloau's.     He  followed  up  tbo  modem 
lines  wliicb  bad  appeared  in  Fi^nelon,  Fontenelle,  au 
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tbo  AbM  PnSvofiL     Ue  gavo  of  hir;  wealth  to  Leasing, 

ujr.  tu  Gootho;  nnd  liis  oiifhuguiHin  for  Richardson  leadJi, 

to  tilt)  proso  romnuce  with  a  f1ouri»(h  of  tnunpots.     lie' 

can  eujoy  Terence,  analyse  Sene«a,  mark  tho  limita  of 

the  French  theatre,  tltuxtrate  literature  by  painting,  and 

Hgfat  up  th«  Bulon  from  hin  hooks.     Hu  i»  inventive, 

subtle,  quick  to  porveive,  op«n  on  every  hand  to  plca«uro ; 

tiivunivorsuJ  spirit-,  saya  Profesttor  Saint-sburj-.  giv<w  tho 

'idea' of  modern  eriticism.    Not 'nil  ndmirari,';  which  is 

Purilan-Stoit-al ;    nor   'quidijiiid   Hj^unt   homines,'  which 

would  land  xiit  in  indiitcrimiiiating  realtnm ;  but  tho  livo 

apprehenRion  of   beauty  wherever  found,  and  tran!<port 

IS  lie  reward ;  that  is  Diderot's  principle.     Theoi-y,  if  yon 

ploase,  may  come  after ;   it  is  even  Siting  that   reason 

I  ibould  justify  what  taste  has  appropriated  ;  but,  as  execu- 

.  lion  is  the  thiug  in  »»  author,  feeliug  is  the  response  to 

I  it  in  a  critic.    Thli;  we  might  pronounce  with  Shakespeare 

lobe  the  marriage  of  true  minds,  the  centre  and  sum  of 

I  liloratare.    By  attitude,  by  suggestion,  Diderot  announces 

it.  and  BO  he  arrives  at  his  place  of  pride. 

Tliere  is  more  to  be  said  on  this  question,  to  which  we 

tiutll  return.     Knougli  now  thut  wu  can  go  forward  and 

iDMt  the  Redcro4M  knight-,  Chatoaubriand,  who  inherits 

ttie  miuitle   of  Diderot,   but  wioldit   a   Christian   sword. 

Ersrywhere:,  of  course,  we  boar  in  mind  that  Rousseau, 

biiEuetf  no  textual  fritic,  luw  »ovm  the  soed  whicli  breaks 

oot  in  flame  of  inHpiration.   Houwtcau  in  Madame  du  Hta^l's 

mAf)|«r,  and  teodi)  his  powtionate  molting  charm  to  'Rent's 

while  .Joubert  followed  r)idei-ot  in  his  youth.    To  Cliuteau- 

fjri/ind  our  Professor  is  aI»obitely  just — an  aohiuvenicnt 

far  fnim  easy  when  wo  reflect  on  M.  lo  VieomtCM  * po«e 

in  front  of  his  looking-glass  and  thuik  of  him  as  the 

Krpnch  Byron.     He  was,  however,  great  in  his  day,  and 

i»  greater  in  ours,  if   we  measure  him  by  the  influence 

he   has  exerted   on  style,  criticism,   and   even   religion ; 

for  bo  struck  all  these  chords  to  effect,  as  a  virtuoso 

iodked,  theatrically  ;  yet  wo  never  know  when  the  spirit 

will  nut  aeh^i  and  ravish  hint  out  of  alfe«^tatiou  into  tho 

third  heaven.     Dislike  the  man  as  we  may,  his  'Genio  du 

■Christiamsme  *  wins  on  us  by  its  recognition  of  history ; 

Pbjrthfl  range  and  depth  of  insight  which  vindicate,  not  so 

raoeh  the  Middle  Age,  as  Milton  and  all  roinauco,  from 

pbo'dasBic  prejudice;  and  by  iU  new  language,  iuotinct 
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with  lifo,  colourocl.  ttouorou8,  luelauclioly.  the  finest 
rhetoric  einco  Bot»<uet>  iu  a  key  more  modem.  '  Lee 
Mart)T«'  and  the  ro^t  are  ntocpcd  in  liiorury  hues,  but 
Xftturo  iu  alwuy  Htriking  in  to  rc-miud  uk  of  tlio  uiifiithnm- 
ablo  deeps,  the  iiifinitu  horizontt,  uulil  we  Icani  that 
books  are  but  page-s  in  its  all-enoompa«8ing  volume.  Hie 
artificial  in  trappingn  and  geature  remnii]»  ;  it  it*  no  longer 
the  whole.  To  our  roviewer  Chateaubriand  seems  '  the 
Qrat  great  practitioner  of  imaginative  criUotsni  since 
Longinus  hlmBelf.'  We  will  not  quite  grant  ro  much, 
remembering  Schiller's  '  Poems,'  Goethe's  '  Meister,'  and 
•Jean  Paul,  even  if  we  cannot  break  a  lance  fur  tJie 
SchJegels.  But  if  erer  the  '  grand  style,'  which  Matthew 
Arnold  found  ho  seldom,  went  with  judgment  of  writingn 
and  of  literary  idea^.  it  did  so  in  the  inagniflccnt  bravui'ue 
uf  this  Itreton  Catholitr.  To  all  aueeoding  Itotnantics  he  is 
ancestor ;  his  rhythms  are  echoed  in  George  Sand,  Guutier, 
and  above  all  in  Flaubert.  liis  flag  was  carried  into 
buttle  by  Victor  Hugo.  So  lute  as  1805  his  not  too 
fi-itmdiy  critic.  Sainte-Bouve,  declared  that  he  '  WOB 
gi'oator  than  any  man  of  our  age,*  but  that  it  was  an 
ago  of  decadence.  *  An  Epicui-ean,'  he  deSncd  him  to  be, 
'  enhanced  by  the  notion  of  honour,  plumed  with  imagin 
ation.'  So  we  may  leave  him,  with  '  Ron6 '  and  '  Atai. 
to  serve  aa  models  which,  by   their  very  form,  we: 

^■structive  of  \oo-Classic  pedantry. 

^p  Wci  have  come  to  the  Homatitic  llegira,  the  year  1 
to  Hugo  and  Sainte-Geuve.  All  that  Professor  ^int»- 
bury  tells  us  of  these  remarkable  companions  will  bu 
read  with  interest,  if  not  wholly  with  agreement.  As 
regards  their  critical  powers  and  enterprises,  there  is  not 
a  great  deal  to  add.  But  simultaneously  with  the  appear- 
ance of  his  third  volume,  M.  Leon  S^hd  has  published 
the  long  expected  monograph  on  Sainte  -  Bouve,  his 
'  ideas '  and  liis  '  mannurs,'  to  which  the  ooiTespondence 
with  M.andMme  Jut<te01ivier  formsanecessaiy  pendanU 
M.  S(ich(i  ha«  not  attempte<l  a '  Life,'  in  the  proper  sense  of 
Uie  term.  He  pi-oposes  to  deal  with  the  'Causeriea  du 
Lundi,*  on  which  Profoi««or  SaiuU<bury  is  uloquvnt  and 
copious,  in  a  later  pubhcatiou.  But  his  researches  leave 
no  chapter  unopened  iu  tlio  curious  double  existence  of 
a  man  who  was  everj-thing  by  turns — Romantic,  Liberal- 
Catholic,  Jansenist,  my8tic,  and  at  last  sceptic,  as  he  had 
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I  Veen  at  the  Iwgtnntng ;  in-esistJblo  when  bo  chose,  tanta- 

■  liiuig,  aonxual,  vindictive,  potty,  the  tuK>lyto  u(  a  dozon 

I  ilinmties,  yut  a  critic  beyond  compuro  au  thu  lower 

I  lereliL    It  is  ttrtpo^siblu  uot  to  liko  Suiiito-B«uve,  or  not 

r  to  be  ong-ty  with  him.    Contempt  foUon»  ou  the  heels 

of  Dur  udmiraticm  for  one  who  vftu*  guilty  of  trenHoti 

towardit  Victor  Hugo,  proved  ungraeiouit  to  Do  V'igny, 

tntA  to  Ltunartine,  and   went  surely  down  from  tlie 

heighta  ho  had  oncu  climbed  to  the  dilettantism  which 

reads  only  in  order  to  experioiice  n  fresh  thrill. 

Professor  Stiiut^bury  plends   ngiiiurtt  judging  Samto- 

Beuve  aeverely.     But  we  may  cite,  as  somewhat  less 

idnd,  the  founder  of  that  celebrated  review,  the  *  Globe,' 

in  which   Sninte-Beuve   ojtened   his   literary  career.     M. 

DubuiH   of   Itennefl   cradled  him  into  fame,  saw  Iu9  cul- 

minatiou,  and  spoke  words  of  weight  over  his  memory 

when  he  liod  passed  away.    *  The  Globe,'  says  M.  Dubois, 

'  was  romantic  or  rather  lilwnil  in  poetry  and  literature, 

an  cnciny  of   the  false  religion  of  the  clusaics.'     Suinto- 

Boave  joined  it  in  1824.    Ho  hud  a  stylo  of  his  own,  not 

bung  round  with  fripperies  from  the  new  school;  and 

in  a  few  years  he  discovered   his  powoi-s.     'Joi*eph  De- 

lonxio  *  showed  that  he  could  write  strenuous  vci'se ;  ho 

oonvorted  Hugo  to  modem  ideas  ;  and  it  is  anything  but 

pleasant  to  remember  that  he  s«^uood  ^ladanie  Hugo  from 

ber  allegiancv,  deiolatcd  the  poet  s  home,  and  drove  him 

Ukarehy  on  the  in-egular  course  which  nuidn  his  life  a 

tngi-comedy.    M.  Dubois,  judging  the  critic  after  forty 

yean,  sees  in  him  a  *truo  sympathy  for  all  that  is  fair, 

pore,  and  good.'    His  philosi^phy.  .lays  this  keen  ob9er\'er, 

was  one  without  hope ;  his  nerves  distorted  some  otherwise 

brilliant  stadics ;  yet  he  had  turned  upon  the  diseases  of 

the  time  a  piercing  light,  and  for  all  the  nxiters  whom  he 

passed  in  review  his  verdict  was  liko  that  of   posterity. 

His  wonderful   style,  trfutsparont,  exact,  incisive,  was  a 

Uade  finely  tempered,  u  velvet  glove  which  carcMScd  the 

wound  thill  the  sword  hiid  mudo.     At  last,  however,  he 

dwelt  on  imper£t^>ctiuus  only  to  explain  them  ;  his  evening 

was  calm;   and  he  eould  render  loyally  the  Tiews  of 

others  which  he  did  not  share. 

AU  this,  we  feel,  is  no  less  admirably  Haid  than  true  to 
life.  M.  Dubois  acknowledges  the  mixed  nature  of  his 
quondam  friend  and  pupil ;  he  would  have  done  so  with 
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more  abundant  conviction  had  he  tteen  the  articles  which 
Sainte-Heuve  despatched  to  M.  Olit-ier  when  the  latter 
was  editing  tlie  '  Revue  Suisse.'  There,  as  in  domino, 
the  Parisian  criticised  freely,  and  often  in  a  malicious 
aside,  his  personal  enemies,  skilful  to  make  these  strictures 
anonymous,  whilo  the  (jood  Olivier  had  no  resource  but 
to  print  thom.  In  his  correspondence  Sainto-Beuve  is  Ktill 
more  unkind  to  thoiie  ho  hutes.  It  is  not  a  chiimiing 
picture.  The  man  was  inferior  to  the  artist  and  spoiled 
the  critic,  though  in  Hugo's  extravagance  and  De  Viguy's 
too  solemn  pui'udu  there  was  fair  game  for  satire.  At 
Madamo  Hugo'H  potitiou  he  sparod  the  cxilu  of  Hautevill^l 
House  during  tbo  Empire ;  and,  when  'Heruani'  was  givei^^ 
in  1860,  the  vestigus  of  tJic  ancient  flumo  appeared 
beneath  a  lifetime's  cinders.  But  Saintc-Bouve,  who 
had  for  a  momunt  thought  himself  Konuititic,  was  now 
something  more  like  the  Xeo-Classic.  Hero  is  the  lin- 
gular d^nodment  of  hia  travelling  for  weH-nigh  half  a 
century  among  the  mftsterpiocei*  of  the  world.  He  re- 
turned  towards  the  Grand  Sifeele;  he  prepares  us  for 
M.  Hnineti^re's  apotheosis  of  Bossuet  and  Itacine. 

Many  who  know  little  else  that  Saiiite-Beuvo  wrote. 
have  dipped  into  his  '  Port  Royal,'  Ho  was  bii.ty  with  it 
at  intervals  during  thirty  years.  But  for  the  impressive 
opening,  earnest  beyond  Ina  wont,  we  ure  indebted 
Lausanne,  the  Oliviera,  and  the  devout  Alexandre  Vinet" 
It  is  a,  maguztne  of  biography  on  Plutarch's  design,  lives 
compared  in  a  series  which  allows  full  play  to  the  art  of 
criticism,  us  understood  by  this  ever'advancing  student, 
St  Francis  do  Sales  and  St  Cyran,  Janscnius  and  Bo^tsuet, 
Piiscnl  and  Montaigne,  afford  to  the  artist  that  spectacle 
of  oooflict  on  a  great  scale  which  he  loves  for  its  changing 
lights.  By  ono  devioo  or  another  ho  brings  into  court 
BalMtc  the  elder,  Oornoille,  Haciue,  Moliere,  nay,  even 
'\''oltaire  and  Joseph  tie  Mat!«tt-e.  When  however,  little 
by  little,  the  religious  glow  dies  away,  and  tho  author's 
curiosity  lends  him  to  examine  the  poor  undtirstudieiit 
that  are  lefti  wc  cease  to  be  interested.  To  un  impatient 
modern,  the  Ia»t  volumes  ure  not  so  much  ait '  tolerabil<i>J 
inoptia*.'  This  was  Sairite-Bouve's  weakness;  be  dropped 
the  fleld'glass  to  take  up  tbo  microscope.  Alrondy  we 
see  bearing  down  upon  us  the  spectre  of  science,  docu- 
ments showering  in  sno%vatorm8  out  of  arebivos,  museums,^ 
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private  collections,  iiml  Wognor  truimphing  over  Fnnst 
^ft  u  purchmi-ul  wilderness.  The  method  is  no  alluring 
^■tcaiiiW  it  i»  tto  liiMy.  But  it  literai-y  criticiam  be  »it  art, 
^Puse  prcliidci*  caniiut  make  the  play. 

^    *Tho  whole  irmii,'  said   Sainte-lleuve,  must  be  taken 

Into  account  if  wv  would  grasp  what  he  han  written.    The 

BUUii  yes,  and  hire  iniiiea,  ]\\n  pedigree,  hin  evolutiun,  as 

TTO  now  talk.     Professor  Saintjibury  appeai-s  (though  we 

ore  not  Horc)  to  hold  the  doctrine  which  subjects  delight, 

m  tho  organ  of  iaate,  to  a  long  discipline,  and  compels  it 

to  pay  for  its  enjoyment.      In  the  '  Lives  of  the  Poets ' 

Johnson  had  shown  how  agi'ccublo  wiis  biography  applied 

to  literature.     It  was  tho  English  way  that  Soiutc-Beuvo 

followed  in  hia '  Literary  Portraits,'  his  famous '  Mondays ' 

tad  'Nen'  Mondays."  though  Veron  seems   first  to  havo 

bit  upon  the  idea.     Those  displays  wore,  in  proparatioii 

and  exhibition,  niiracles  of  learning,  industry,  and  ofTect. 

Thoy  combined  tho  talent  of  rctwaruh  with  au  u»tonishing 

power  of  improvisation,  long  days  given  to  thought,  and 

bours  spent  in  a  crisis  which  resembled  fever.     Xutliing 

Ilka  theui  was  ever  done  before ;  no  one  has  equalled  them 

HDce.    Dubois  warns  us  not  to  seek  in  them  a  i>ainter 

of  Miighty  strokwf :  tliey  do  not  aim  at  the  highest ;  tliey 

w  moMain  and  miniature,  occasionally  iusiguiticant,  and 

ley  feud   our    curiosity   rather   than   our   spirit.      But 

redly  they  do  not  content  thomiielves  with  giving  a 

Umto   impression,  although   Sainte-Iienve,  in  describing 

tuB  final  manner,  said,  *  Je  n*y  mets  pas  d'enthousiasme.' 

The  sad  and  serious  tone  of  the  sceptic  bids  ua  remember 

that  literature  also  is  vanity ;  for  we  cannot  escape  our 

own  beliefs,  nor  think  \vith  any  but  our  own  minds. 

u^^   llei-e,  then,  tho  issue,  long  sought,  comes  into  view. 

^Vrofessor  Sointsbury.  adopting  Pater's  dictum,  concludes 

^Britli  him  that  '  to  feel  the  virtue  of  the  poet  or  the 

HlsiDter,  to  disengage  it,  to  set  it  forth — these  are  the 

^^^Bb  stages  of  the  critic's  duty.'     He  is  to  interpret  the 

^^^■M   that   he  has  seen.     Is  it  beautiful?     He  asks   no 

ttuin,    Subjoct,  incidents,  moral,  are  nothing  to  him  as 

ft  critic      Even    the   execution,  if   we   do   not   mistake, 

(■Ik  into  lovely  moments,  to  ho  judged  one  by  one.    But 

tirliero  then  shall  we  look  for  tho  'purification'  which, 

Dot  in  drama  exclusively,  but  in  all  literature  worthy  of 

tbo  name,  is  to  be  wrought  upon  us  ?    Has  every  poet 
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tho  same  virtue?  And,  if  not,  may  the  oritjc  l)o  diR- 
pensed  from  comparing  one  with  another,  as  we  do  in 
fact  compare  them,  finding  a  certain  greatnese  in  this 
man,  imperfection  in  that  one,  comfort  and  exaltation 
of  spirit  while  we  stay  on  the  heights  with  some  wlio 
liavo  the  lightning  for  their  raiment,  the  sound  of  thunder 
in  their  vuivea,  but  feeling  that  the  life  has  gone  out  of 
us  when  wo  consort  too  long  with  their  oppositos?  Be  it 
that  to  art,  us  to  science  and  religion,  nothing  is  common 
or  unclean,  yet  wo  know  of  bookH,  beautiful  in  form  and 
language,  that  infect  like  tho  plague,  that  are  decadent 
and  miicidal  in  their  tendency.  Is  the  critic  to  wclc/>nte 
them  for  their  exquisite  make,  tiled  speech,  fervour  of 
paganism?  Or  ht  thoro  not  a  Higher  Ci-iticiam  which 
estimatct)  these  values  In  its  sumndng-up? 

We  will  go  by  oxperieneo  in  this  matter  as  well  iis  by 
theory.  It  ia  notonough  tosei/c  upon  beautiful  moments, 
for  tliey  have  no  unity  compnrablo  to  that  of  a  large 
design,  a  world  in  itself,  like  tho  'Odyssey,'  or  Dantoa 
pilgrimage,  or  the  stupremo  playn  in  Shakes|)eare ;  even 
as  impi-esitiona,  it  will  be  admitted,  these  living  wholes 
ore  far  beyond  single  lines,  however  magical.  And  if 
this  be  so,  the  intellei^t  which  grasps  them,  not  less  than 
that  which  created  them,  deserves  tu  be  named  something 
better  than  feeling.  Beauty  in  literature  grows  with 
intellect;  the  finer  it  is,  the  more  it  appeals  to  those 
rarer  epirittt  who  have  passed  beyond  its  lower  forms. 
Who  would  prefer  the  sensuous  lyrical  jwets  to  Homer 
and  Sophocles?  There  is  a  difFcroucc  in  these  things  not 
to  l>e  put  aside,  therefore  to  be  rwi'Ognti«cd  as  eut^^rinjf 
into  the  very  idea  of  criticism.  Before  wo  make  any 
application  of  it  to  life,  it  claims  dno  rank  in  art.  To 
neglect  it  is  tho  sure  way  of  hastening  that  fall  frotufl 
tho  greatest  into  mediocrity  which  in  ever  at  hand.  Art 
itself  requires  that  the  deliglit  afforded  by  it  shall  not  bo 
its  ruin,  nor  tho  decadent',  though,  as  Lurian  says,  '  fed 
on  dew  and  ambrosia,'  its  king.  Onr  Professor  grants 
all  this  implicitly  when  he  declines  to  accept  'Art  for 
Art's  sake  only.'  The  end  i«  revelation  of  tho  Heautifiil ; 
but  it  must  not  pause  until  it  has  climbed  the  summits 
and  caught  a  glimpso  of  <  the  First  and  only  Fair.'  H 

Yet  again,  poetry,  which  includes  all  genuine  literal 
ture  by  certain  aSinities  and  inspirations,  though  it  be 
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ling,'  not  mere  truth  of  fact,  has  truth  abiding  in  it, 

Uie  law  of  the  ideal,  and  an  inunanent  ethic,  the  law  of 

lurityi  jnstace,  and  Icindnesa.    Were  it  emptied  of  all 

ttuae    qnalitiee,  what  would  be  its  worth?    Beautiful 

nonaenae,  an  arrangement  in  Towel-sounda,  at  the  best 

^okeo  music.    But  what  we  mean  by  it,  and  what  Pro- 

ienor  Saintsboiy  and  Mr  Butcher  mean,  is  a  way  easy 

ud  delightful  to  the  toained  soul,  whereby,  aa  Socrat^ 

leamt  from  his  Muse,  Diotima  of  Mantineia,  we  may 

iBOont  the  *  ladder  of  perfection,'  and  so  reach  our  eternal 

home.    Criticism,  if  it  be  not  unlike  the  creative  works 

iriiieh  it  apprehends,  ia  a  song  of  degrees.    It  can  no 

owe  be  liberated  from  the  jurisdiction  of  ethics  than 

any  other  activity  into  which  man  breaks  forth.    Its 

deHght  and  its  beauty  hold  of  the  True,  else  they  are 

pemidouB  fictions.    They  are  shadows  of  the  Ctood,  or 

-why  should  we  allow  them  to  win  our  hearts  ?    By  secret 

■khemy  and  an  inevitable  process,  the  aspects  of  the 

Infinite  to  which  we  give  these  names  are  continually 

mring  one  into  the  other.    Dante  is  perhaps  the  high 

Mi  who  combines  them  all  more  clearly  to  our  sense 

thvi  Greek   or   even  English    singers.      But    they  etre 

ITesent  in  every  literature  by  which  mankind  lives ;  and 

it  it  the  critic's  duty  to  set  them  in  the  fairest  light. 

WlLLIAU  BaBRT. 
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Art.  II.— HISTOIUCAL.  ETUICS.  ^M 

I  FtJi'SD  tlio  nuumscript  of  tliia  lecture  aiimiig  Dr  Croigliton'Bl 
iwiiwr*,  too  Into  for  it  lo  hti  incliirlotl  iii   Iho  roliinio  of  liU 
'  Lectiirea  aud   Addrp'<:<>0»  *   iiitbUitlivcI    hi   1908,      I    have   no 
roiiiembmtira  of  whoii  or  where   it  wns  delivered.    But  in- 
t«riiiil  nnclcueo  shows  that  it  muat  liare  been  written  fKiiiie 
time  after  tho  Qui%en'a  first  jubile«  in  1887,  mid  whilstt  the 
thought  of  his  c^irrewixindoncw  with  Lord  Acton  concuriiinK 
hi»  crlticbms  of  vols  iii  and  iv  of  the  '  Uistorj'  of  the  i*a;>acy ' , 
wtM  still  f  rcnh  in  his  mind.    This  oorrespondence  is  printed 
■  Life  and  Letters  of  Dv  Creiglitoii '  (i,  3«i>-3"0).    The  letter 
there  given  sihow  a  fundamental  <liff«r(incu  of  pohit  of  vlei 
with  regard  to  hijttorical  Judgm«nUi,  u  diffcrwnco  em|iliAKi»c<I ' 
by  a  coraparUon  of  tlie  opinions  vx]>i'esijed  iu  this  lecture  with 
thfl  opinions  of  Lord  Acton,  which  may  be  gathei-ed  from  the 
■Letters  of  Lord  Acton  aud  Mary  Gladstone'  (1904).    Both. 
men  were  alike  iu  their  conception  of  Hm  pammount  ImporM 
anco  of  Iil>erty,  both  were  alike  In  the  value  (hey  attached  to 
5>nund  knowledgu;   but   It  wouhl   pwcm  as  if  Ur  Creishtou's 
practical  cxix-rionce  of  life  an  a  teacher  and  as  a  pastor  i^J 
souIh  had  eomjielleft  lum  to  feel  the  need  for  a  gentler,  a  morel 
understanding  judgment  of  human  frailty  than  that  advo-| 
cated  by  IjOIxI  Acton.     He  felt  comiKtIlcd  to  twlniit  degrees  i 
crimiunlity  ;  'otlicrwLse  hi-story  would  become  n  dreary  record] 
of  wickedncfis.' 

Many  have  misunderstood  Dr  Crelghton  in  this  matter.! 
He  \s  still  spoken  of  aa  '  having  tried  to  defend  the  Borgins.*| 
Any  one  who  can-rully  reads  the  *  History  of  the  Pai«u;y  *  wil 
see  at  once  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  defend  the  Borgias; 
there  is  only  an  absence  of  that  passionate  ooudeniimtionj 
which  is  common  to  most  people  when  tho  name  of  Borgia  ii 
meution«(L    Dr  CrcightoD*s  desire  was  really  to  undervtandl 
what  kind  of  men  they  were,  not  merely  to  hold  them  iip  to" 
eoademuation.    He  said  of  tlie  spirit  In  which  he  approached 
tliwte  about  whom  he  wnite, '  I  try  to  put  niynclf  in  their 
place,  to  SCO  their  limitations,  and  leave  the  com-sr  of  events  , 
to  pronounce  the  verdict  upon  system  aud  men  alike.' 

The  question  of  tho  nature  of  historical  Judgments,  and 
the  kind  of  lesaons  which  con  bo  learnt  from  history,  wi 
always  of  great  interest  to  him.  I  think  his  attitude  can  best 
be  uiiilervto<:id  by  rcaliaing  that  lo  him  ihc  study  of  history  ; 
was  only  part  of  the  study  of  life,  and  must  be  npproachedfl 
Iu  the  same  spirit,  Tho  moral  law  is  InQexible,  the  nioral^ 
standard  may  never  be  lowered;  but,  in  applying  these  to 
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ladhidoiU  luou,  whotIi«r  in  tho  isnsC  or  in  tbe  present,  liu  ctiuld 
Btrer  forgot  that  tfaoy  wore  meu  like  luiuwlf,  unci  thnt  liis 
Int  bu^neas  waa  to  uudemtatid  them— an  t-tul  which  could  not 
bo  KttAiiii>4l  wlthdiit  nymiiril  hy.  Hi:*  idwis  on  the  subject  urn 
(urttiur  tlevcloiic<l  in  his  Ilult^fsn  lucturcH  ou  ForseeuUau  ond 
Tolumtioa.  and  in  a  lectare  on  Heroee  delivered  to  the  SoHaI 
ud  Polittcal  Education  I^eague  in  180S. — hovutB  Crrkihton. 


StodentH  of  history  have  fitiU  much  work  to  do  before 

ihey  succeed  in  asserting  for  their  study  ita  due  position. 
icthing  has  been  done  in  cliuming  that  histoiy  is  ii 
ICO  and  not  a  form  of  litcriilurv  ;  hut  tu  the  general 
ttaier  this  is  still  u  hard  suj'ing.  Uo  oxctaims  that  he 
(OM  to  history  tor  a  picture  of  the  pOHt;  and  is  moro 
tlunorotis  that  he  should  huvo  a  picture  than  heedful 
•bout  its  likeness  to  what  it  professes  to  represent.  If 
tie  accepts  a.  gcncrulisalion  ho  desires  it  to  bo  brood  und 
•pigrAmniotic.  Its  appUculion  to  his  own  opinions  interest* 
lim  more  than  it-*f  truth.  Ho  is  impntiont  of  tho  com- 
plexity of  humun  itO'itirs,  and  come*)  to  history'  in  the 
mroe  spirit  as  ho  goes  to  a,  politicnl  meeting,  with  hid 
Blind  made  up  on  which  side  ho  in  going  to  shout. 

I  Boppose  that  all  of  us  who  are  working  at  history 

biro  lo  parsuo  our  work  patiently,  wiMi  a  view  to  ox- 

traet  from  tbe  past  itu  Icsjionx  for  the  present     Our 

object  IB  teaching,  not  amuRement ;  we  are  studying  the 

Solution  of  human  society,  not  seeking  dramatic  inci- 

dnta ;  we  are  not  ho  much  concerned  with  the  personal 

duractor  of  kings  and  statesmen  aa  with  the  rwult  of 

tbeir  actions.     If  a  man  wants  u  greater  p«iycholog!ca] 

biowlcdge  than  hia  own  experience  gives  him,  I  think 

*o  had   better  refer  him  to  dramas  and  novels  than 

^^terpret  our  chronicles  or  our  state-papers  so  as  to  con- 

^Bf  nee  him  that  vro  could  rival  Shakespeare  or  George  Eliot 

^Rk  wo  chose.    Tho  temptation  to  indulge  in  purple  pfttchea 

^BKay  beset  us,  but  I  think  that  it  in  a  temptation  to  be 

'^tbstood.    Imagination  is  a  dangerous  aid  to  truthful-  ^ 

Xicta.    It  is  diHieult  to  draw  a  striking  scene  without 

*  Urish  imputation  of   motives ;   and  a  character  onco 

f^iTMftd  for  a  diiiniattc  purpose  has  to  act  ever  afterwards 

^Jnp  to  iho   spirit  of   its  part.     Moreover,  it  is  easier  t^i 

^■^rouse   popular    interest    by   historical   gossip   than   by 

■    Vol.303.— .Vo.'IdV.  D 
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hiatory  itself.  A  new  viow  about  the  niAtHniouial  pro- 
ceedings of  Henry  VIII  sooms  almost  iinpowiblo;  but 
Marj-  Queen  of  Scot«  is  stiU  an  exciting  subject-  Yet 
nothing  dcp«ntl8  ou  tbo  rolatioiis  of  Miiry  to  Rizzio 
or  Darnley  or  BothwcU ;  her  policy  in  Ijcotland  is  not 
very  difficult  to  discover,  and  on  that  lier  hiBtorical  im- 
poi-Umco  dupcuds.  Perhaps  more  is  to  be  known  of  her 
character  by  careful  study  of  her  public  actions  than  by 
speculations  about  the  genuineness  of  the  Casket  letters  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  people  of  the  fact.  The 
proportions  of  historical  events  ore  frequently  distorted 
by  the  mass  of  pi-urient  gossip  which  gatiiers  round  some 
of  the  actors. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  on  which  I  would  iD\*ite 
your  diticussion.  1  assume  that  we  are  agreed  that  history 
is  a  science,  and  as  huch  is  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  human  society.  Human  society  is  very  complex, 
and  tlie  study  of  its  dovolopmont  is  a  targe  mutter.  In 
its  fullest  sense  history  would  be  indeed  architectonic 
It  would  show  how  the  world  came  to  bo  what  it  is; 
it  would  exhibit  the  sum  total  of  man's  octivity  ;  it  woul 
determine  the  causes  of  failure  and  success  in  the  past 
and  by  its  analysis  would  go  far  to  establish  the  true 
principles  of  progress.  I  think  that  any  historical  studen^^ 
need  not  regret  having  such  an  ideal  before  him,  how^| 
ever  much  ho  may  feet  his  own  inability  to  come  neav^ 
it.  There  i»  no  study  whicli  requires  such  a  largo  anc^ 
Varied  training:  and  there  i«  no  study  whicli  is  engago*^ 
In  witli  such  scanty  preparation  or  is  oftoner  the  objec^st 
of  the  pi-entiee  band. 

But  I  am  again  digi-e^sing,  1  spoke  of  the  ideal  ecrz^d 
of  history  only  to  admit  that  this  ideal  was  uuattainab''^e. 
No  man  is  sulllcient  for  these  tilings ;  but  yet  tic  shut::^add 
hare  some  sort  of  aspiration  after  them.  Tlio  mt=7pB 
drudgery  of  historical  i-eseareti  renders  it  especially  ncc^:,«s- 
■ary  that  the  worker  should  Iiavo  some  nobility  of 
to  support  him  in  the  mass  of  wearisome  details, 
sliuuld  work  with  the  spirit  of  a  teacher. 

I  suppoiiu  there  are  two  main  objects  whicli  a  te»atn 
should  Imve  before  him — the  increase  of  wisdom  and 
increase  of  virtue.    It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  a  liistoiT** , 
to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  must  teach  wisdom.    Tiw| 
_  historical  spirit  is,  alwvu  all   things,  P?MtiP«' •   **  ^' 
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with  the  nclunt  fnct«  uf  MIo,  and  oo  opitiodo  of  tfao  puet  is 
devoid  of  tescliiiig  for  tho  pru8«ut.  Thoro  ■«  not  so  much 
difference  after  all  iu  thu  political  uud  social  problems  1 
of  all  ageR;  men  havo  alutiyu  striven  for  itomo  real  or 
imagined  ^ood  ;  and,  when  we  understand  the  coudition» 
of  their  problems,  we  can  aj-ntpathiite  with  their  efforts 
toward-}  their  solation,  and  we  can  learn,  I  think,  pretty 
nt-arly  in  an  equal  degree,  from  a  study  of  any  poriud  in 
c  past,  much  that  ia  of  practical  utility.  I  doubt  if  any 
lue  period  or  any  one  crisis  ia  more  useful  than  another  in 
hiuK  political  windom  or  fitting  a  man  for  public  lifo, 
"What  itf  needful  for  that  purpose  is  the  power  of  discern- 
ing iHitween  the  real  issues  and  their  accidontal  forms, 
tho  flen«o  of  tho  complexity  of  political  problems,  tho 
estimato  of  tho  forces  at  work  and  of  the  means  by 
which  tbow  forces  can  bu  directed.  And  thubu  tbtngH 
be  discovered  at  any  period  of  tho  history  of  any 
country. 

So  wisdom,  to  a  greater  or  less  dcgroo,  may  bo  always 
learned  from  history.  But  how  about  Wrtue  ?  In  other 
wordM,  is  Iiistory  primarily  a  political  scionco,  or  primarily 
a  moral  science,  or  Is  it  both  in  an  equal  degroo  ?  I 
iiTUigin'^  that  wo  should  all  like  to  give  the  last  answer, 
which  doubtless  could  lie  easily  given,  but  has  some  difh- 
cttltie^  it)  its  practical  application.  The  teaching  of  tho 
historian  ought  to  be  definite,  but  I  think  it  ought  nut 
to  bo  too  apparent.  As  regards  politicjd  wisdom,  if  a 
historian  is  a  conWnced  partisan  of  a  political  party  ho 
runs  the  risk  of  emphasising  in  tho  past  accidontal  agree- 
ments with  tho  ideas  of  tho  present.  I  remember  being 
startled  by  my  college  tutor  when  I  was  an  undergrnduate, 
Ue  spoke  of  Grote's  '  Historj-  of  Greece '  as  '  Grote's  Uttlo 
pamphlet  on  democracy,'  and  added,  '  bo  is  so  conscton- 
tions  that  you  can  correct  for  yourself  the  bias  displayed 
in  tho  text  by  reading  the  quotations  in  the  no(*s.'  I 
will  not  discuss  the  question  whether  or  no  thiif  was 
a  iair  criticism  of  Grote ;  bnt  I  think  tliat  historical 
works  of  the  past  generation  live,  not  by  %'irtue  of  tho 
emphasis  which  they  tried  to  give  to  particular  points 
of  political  wisdom,  but  by  virtue  of  the  thoroughnes« 
of  their  workmanship.  The  historian  who  lets  events 
speak  for  themselves,  and  allows  their  lessons  to  write 
tbenuelrsB   it)  all  their  gra\4ty  is  more  emphatic  than 
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one  wlio  in  alwuys  nt  our  elbow  Hko  an  o%'er-offie!9| 
cicerone.  No  doubt  tho  cicn-one  bus  bit*  immcdiuto  rowaW? 
but  it  in  gentTuUy  oontribulod  by  tbose  wbo  did  not  come 
to  Ivnrii,  but  to  Mtaro  aud  pas«  on  %'ticnntly.  Ono  formula 
which  8uni8  up  much  of  the  activity  of  our  own  day  is 
that  it  i»  an  age  of  an  awakened  con^cionco  iu  matters 
relating  to  society  and  politics.  The  demand  for  moral 
touching  from  history  is  strenuous;  and  I  think  tliat 
there  are  more  difficulties  in  oatis^-ing  the  demand  than 
is  generally  supposed.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  refer 
any  one  who  is  in  search  for  direct  example  of  life  or 
instruction  of  mannei-s  to  the  study  of  history  as  likely 
to  supply  his  needs.  It  is  still  left  for  an  ideal  republic 
to  show  that  the  good  man  is  identical  with  tho  great 
Btatesman.  Actual  facta  show  us  the  wicked  flourishing 
like  a  green  bay-treo  and  tho  righteous  too  often  for- 
Bakon.  Men  do  not  like  to  admit  tbia,  and  the  ondoavour 
to  escape  from  the  iidnutJNion  bos  led  to  many  intcroating 
oxperimcnta  in  historical  prcocutation. 

On  one  side  it  has  created  a  school  of  histor)'  which 
advocates  tho  omission  of  the  personal  element,  and  a 
prefcreuco  for  the  history  of  idenji  or  priuciplcs.  The 
conscience  is  sittisfled  by  a  general  conception  of  progress ; 
and  the  crimes  of  the  pa»t  arc  reduced  to  mistakM.  A 
genial  optimism  and  n  general  belief  in  ourselves  in  the 
not  result.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  it,  but  1  merely  wish 
to  point  out  its  limit's.  It  rests  upon  a  careful  wilection 
of  topics  for  consideration ;  it  deals  mainly  with  under- 
currents unrecognised  at  tlio  time ;  it  po!>tutut««  what 
it  wants  to  And  and  then  proceeds  to  discover  it ;  it 
raises  up  unknown  heroes  and  is  fruitful  of  prophets. 
IJut  ideas  were  always  plentiful ;  men's  minds  are  alwajti 
active :  the  moral  code  waa  always  known ;  it  is  mora 
wonderful  that  obvious  ideas  did  not  prevail  sooner  tha 
that  they  prevail  now.  It  is  the  causes  tbat  hindcrO' 
them  so  long  that  we  want  to  know,  more  than  the  fact 
that  tbcy  ultimately  won  their  way  to  recognition.  I  d<». 
not  think  that  the  optimism  wliicb  comes  from  congratu 
lating  oureelvcs  on  our  Huperiority  over  the  past  is  ve: 
long-lived  or  is  very  fruitful  of  results. 

Still  this  optimism  has  had  a  powerful  uffcct  on  tb 
modern   presentation  of  English   history  ;   and   tho  year 
of  Queen  Victoria's  jubUe?  bfls  quickened  the  conscious- 
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^Hof  nntionnl  rectitude.  Different  nationH  writ«  their 
Hnry  in  difTereitt  spirits.  The  French  take  a  cynical 
delight  in  exagK^i^^i''K  periods  of  national  depravity 
and  unveiling  the  vices  of  their  statesmen  and  thuir 
nilers.  The  tiermans  seek  in  the  past  for  something 
groodioae  and  grotamiUfug.  The  English,  I  am  afraid, 
are  somewhat  hypocritical,  and  are  unwilling  to  contem- 
plate their  ancestors  as  heing  other  than  the  respectable 
and  orderly  citizens  of  fco-duy.  Morality  i«  imported 
Kboleaale  into  Kngb'sh  history',  and  quiot  ducvucy  Ik  made 
to  prevail  univorttuUy.  Thix  ti^^ndency  to  hlinlc  unpleasant 
facts  tHx-ms  to  haniixT  our  political  influence  in  Europe 
even  now.  I  remember  a  caricature  in  tlte  '  Kladdera- 
dfttaob'  which  represented  John  Bull  standing  on  the 
ndn*  of  Alexandria  and  Hhaking  bis  fist  at  the  French 
Bsot  sailing  for  Madagascar,  while  he  exclaims,  '  Ach, 
Burboren!'  In  some  such  way  the  English  historian  is 
given  to  a«»uming  in  the  past  \'irtUDUs  motives  in  English- 
men and  vicious  motives  in  foreigners.  I  think  there  is 
often  an  unconscious  leaven  of  hypocrisy  in  the  presenta- 
n  of  English  history  by  English  writers. 
Another  mode  of  overconung  the  moral  difliculty  i» 
he  bold  assumption  that  men  succeeded  Ijochuao  tliey 
were  in  the  right,  ami  therefuru  that  (juoct^^wtlul  men 
were  moral  heroes.  But  this  method  uccoMittit^tt  a  tran- 
Bcendental  morohty  which  does  not  help  the  ordiimry 
nuin  very  much.  A  hatred  of  sham^  and  a  Kcurch  for 
ot«mal  Turittea  iu  rather  a  loose  fornuilA,  which  may  be 
mado  to  cover  any  tiling.  Its  acceptance  juslitiuM  rom>lute- 
DflM  and  force  and  dulU  the  sensitiveness  of  eonscience, 
which  it  it  the  object  of  true  morality  to  promote.  It 
far  to  desti-oy  historical  mondity  altogether  under 
^thfi  pretence  of  maintaining  it. 

I  have  said  enough  to  uhow  the  difScultiea  which  ho««t 
the  moral  treatment  of  history ;  and  it  is  easier  to  point 
out  diStculties  than  to  suggest  any  means  of  overcoming 
tlieo).  To  any  one  with  a  lofty  moral  standard,  hixtory 
toods  to  seem  a  dreary  record  of  crimes,  and  its  examplen 
uuonly  useful  as  showing  us  what  to  avoid.  But  it  may 
be  doubted  if  the  counsels  of  pessimism  are  nut  vcjually 
lUogerous  with  theoouneela  of  optimism.  Perhaps  it  is 
Wt  to  make  a  compromise.  You  see  that  after  all  I  fall 
Mtumlly  into  the  vices  of  English  modes  of  thought  and 
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propose  a  compromise.     I  cannot  hope  that  such 
ccctling  will  be  entirely  satisfactory ;  but  at  \tmni 
this  redeeming  feature,  that-  it  rec-ogmiies  tho  difficulty 
instcjul  of  shirking  it. 

Individual  morality  is  sometimes  driven,  in  spito 
it"*  own  devices,  to  admit  of  casuiatrj*  in  fuciiig  tlio  con* 
plications  of  actual  life.     The  highest  naturos  avoid  tli« 
need  of  casuistry  by  simplifying  their  conduct,  80   that 
they  do  not  fall  into  straits  between  contending  obliga^H 
tioMB.     The  ordinary  man  cuts  tho  knot  for  hinixclf  bjV 
assuming  that  one  obligation  ia  undoubtedly  supreme ; 
thus  Englishmen  are  famous  for  preferring  verbal  truth 
to  any  Hearch  for  abstract  justicf^',  though  I  imiigino  tha(^ 
they  tuuke  many  exceptions,  a«.  for  instance,  in  selling 
hor30.    However  much  we  may  dislike  caauiatrj-,  and  ti 
to  minimise  it  in  our  own  case,  it  cannot  be  cntiruly  got 
nd  of.    What  we  have  to  aim  at  is  that  its  exercise  i^hould 
not  weaken  the  moral  sense,  that  its  basis  should  Ixi  In* 
telligible,  and  that  it  should  not  b«  pursued  to  undue 
refinements.    I  think  thut  wo  have  in  history  to  temper 
our  moral  judgments  by  some  considerations  of  cn.'iuistry 
if  we  would  avoid  wltolcsalo  condemnation.    The  life  of 
a  statesman  iw  always  complicated,  and  hecannot  simplify 
problems  at  hi-s  plea«ure.     He  is  perhaps  responsible  for 
his  choice  of  a  profession.     Kings,  it  ought  to  be  reniem- 
iMred,  had  not  even  that  amount  of  responsibility.    They 
eould  not  refuse  their  office,  in  many  instances,  without 
causing  much  inconvenience.   Still,  even  if  wo  saddle  kings 
and  statesmen  with  theprimarj'rosponflibilityoE  choosing 
to  bo  kings  or  statesmen,  we  must  admit  that  aft«r  they 
have  taken  office  they  have  very  little  choic«  in  thi 
questions  which  they  have  to  face. 

I  remember  onco  hearing  an  English  cabinet  minister 
condense  his  opinion  of  political  monility  into  the  remark 
that  if  tlio  peoplej*  of  Europe  knew  what  their  statesmen 
were  really  doing,  they  would  rise  and  hang  the  whole  lot 
of  them,     in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  question  for  dlt 
cuHsion  'whether  or  no  an  archdeacon  could  be  Bft\i 
The  doubt  arose  on  account  of  the  legal  cle^'omess  whicl" 
an  archdeacon  acquired  through  his  training  in  the  rivil 
law.    It  n-ould  seem  that  nowadays  the  problem   bait 
been  extended  beyond  its  medieval  limits.     Can  a  statm- 
man   be   saved   by   any   means?   is   the   enquiry   of  tlie 
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^BMfiJtaa^ci|On«oionce  of  to-dity.  I  am  ufruid  thut  if  we 
^^^^^HRliiiii  it  must  bii  hy  luakiug  coiuidurablo  ultow- 
Uioe  for  liU  uiit'orttuuktc  position.  I  (io  not  ec«  liow  wo 
■re  to  May  tbnt  tho  coustUutioiinl  (Statesman  of  to-ilay  m 
U)  be  justified,  while  tlie  kingit  of  jii-evious  agett  are  to  bo 
eoademned.  1£  the  rlain).s  of  conitcieiic©  are  to  bo  satis- 
fied by  tho  decision  of  a  parliamentary  majority,  tben 
Henry  YIII  woh  the  mo«it  moral  of  men,  for  his  parlia- 
mentti  often  voted  that  bo  was  no,  and  I  am  not  Buro  that 
ibe  same  confidence  has  ever  been  expressed  by  vote  in 
ay  modem  miniater.  In  what  sense  was  the  opinion 
tivon  that  all  tho  statesmen  of  Europe  doservud  banging  ? 
.  mppovo  that  tho  opeoker,  when  he  become  convon^ant 
with  the  intiniutc  mod(>s  of  political  talk,  was  shucked  at 
abstructness,  it^  want  of  cuthu»iasm.  its  ignoring  of 
tie  pergonal  interests  at  stake,  Us  inhumanity,  tn  short. 
io  won  appatleil  at  tbu  dilTerenci;  WtAVoou  the  public 
the  private  opinion  of  those  in  power.  I  apprehend 
the  htimonit^irian  emotion  which  is  displayed  on  tho 
platform  finds  no  place  in  tho  discussions  of  tlie  Cabinet, 
where  presumably  political  problems  are  worked  out  in  a 
sort  of  political  algebra,  where  the  motives  put  for^vard 
mainly  concern  the  bearing  of  a  measure  on  the  unity 
of  the  party,  where  a  keen  sense  of  parliamentary'  chances 
gooa  for  more  than  a  heart  swelling  with  noble  aspira- 
twns.  In  fact,  politics  is  a  business  ;  and,  as  it  hits  boon 
carried  on  for  a  long  time,  the  tricks  of  tho  irudo  aro 
^vetcrato  and  multitudinouB. 

■    Perhaps  the  man  is  happier  who  docs  not  face  this 

Bkrt,  but  a  bistorioD  bus  to  face  it  in  the   stuto-papurs 

Kmidcit  which  most  of  his  life  is  passed.    Ho  cannot  muku 

PSUstory  a  moral  matter.  Can  he  help  soutoncing  all  statcs- 

tDBD  to  tbu  giillow.<«  ?     For  my  own  part  I  do  not  like  to 

perform  such  summary' executiuu.     I  do  not  foul  conifurt- 

■blc  in  uu  attitude  of  lofty  superiority  over  the  men  who, 

nrell  or  ill,  have  souiidiow  done  the  work  of  tho  world. 

'  Wholesjde  condemnation  is  easy,  and  may  bo  nutritiouit 

to  the  tender  conscience ;  but  Pliarisuism  is  to  be  avoided, 

uul  hypocritical  severity  is  more  dangerous  to  the  con- 

Kieoco   than   undue   leniency.      Di-aconic   atemness   has 

l*«n  loae  effectual  to  suppress  crime  than  sympathy  and 

I    chtritjr.    Theee  also  are  moral  virtues,  and  I  should  not 

I  ^^  to  see  thorn  excluded  from  historical  judgment. 
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In  oonsiderinp  a  few  oxtonuating  clrcumstanoM  which^^ 
can  be  pleaded  on  behalf  of  liiMlorkvil  pcreuiiugOB,  I  tear 
that  I  shall  not  be  very  conBequ«iit>  because  tbo  subject, 
as  I  view  it,  does  not  admit  of  logical  troatracnt,  and  iu 
terms  have  not  been  tho  subject  of  strict  dufinittun.  First 
of  all,  public  morality  is  not  quite  idoutical  with  privato 
iitorality.    Tbe  moral  code,  it  is  true,  is  of  universal 
application ;  but  a  nation  is  a  corporation,  and  a  status- 
man    standti   in   thu   position   of  a   tni9te«.      Moreover, 
nations  are  few  in  number;  and  there  i»  no  inoentivc  to 
enforce  interDattonal  law,  while  there  is  also  very  little 
means  of  obtnining  much  agreement  or  expn^iiMing  any 
powerful  opinion  on  points  of  international  morality.     In 
points  where  a  man  is  vety  much  a  taw  unto  himself,  and 
where  he  has  no  direct  consciousness  of  contravening  tb«^ 
mcrat  standard  of  his  neighbours,  he  is  necessarily  ex^| 
posed  to  temptations  from  which  jn  ordinarj*  life  he  i^' 
suvbd  by  tho  unconscious  influence  of  tho  moral  atmos-     , 
pbere  in  which  he  moves.     Hence  a  statesman  who«e 
gunural  conduct  tends  to  olevutu  int<.'mational  morality 
de^Tves  exoLiptiona)   praise.     A  stnttrsnian  who   grossly 
violates  it  does  irrcimrablo  mischief.     Hut,  in  a  goncral 
way,  it  is  diHIcult  to  prove  that  statesmen  have  consotoualjtaJ 
done  one  or  the  other.  ^H 

I  8|)oke  of  a  statesman  as  a  trustee.  I  think  wo  ought, 
in  all  fairness,  to  admit  that  kings  and  miniMt4:rs  have 
a  representative  character,  and  cannot  act  with  entire 
freedom.  A  man  nmy  be  open-handed  in  tbe  inaiuig 
ment  of  his  own  affairs  and  niggardly  as  a  trustou;  hi 
may  be  hopeful  and  ti'ustful  where  he  is  personally  coo* 
cei-ned.  but  cautious  and  slow  to  move  where  the  interests 
of  others  are  at  stake;  he  may  be  ^\-illing  to  l(>nd  bix 
own  money  for  philanthropic  purposes,  but  he  must  only 
invest  oUior  people's  money  where  tho  return  is  sure.  A 
statesman  is  not  to  bo  severely  blamed  for  not  rising  to 
a  high  level  of  onligbtcumcnt ;  we  must  not  find  too  much 
fault  with  hiiu  for  not  giving  expression  to  the  highest 
aspirations  of  his  age.  Moreover,  we  all  know  how 
ofHcial  precedent  traiiimcU  even  the  most  adventurous 
reformers,  till  it  requires  superhuman  labour  to  efTt'ct 
the  smallest  change  in  tho  conduct  of  a  single  depart- 
ment. The  older  tho  institution  tho  more  it  is  fette  ■ 
hy  official  conservatism.    As  the  Pope  has  theore*        I 
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^^■ited  power,  he  la  practically  atluwod  very  «nuil) 
VRb  for  exercising  it.  As  his  authority  rc«t«  upon 
jiublic  opinion,  he  has  to  he  careful  ruraly  to  overstep 
the  average  opinion  of  his  staunchuiit  supporters.  This 
lukoH  the  criticism  of  eccletiiaatteu]  iuatitutions  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  On  the  one  hand  they  appeal  to  the 
highvMt  principle!,;  on  tho  other  hand  tlioy  have  to  pro- 
«»r%-e  thoir  hold  on  munkiud.  They  urv  nutunilly  slow  in 
Telormtng  ahutt«8,  hccutiiio  tlio««  abui^(-i!i  once  bad  a  moan- 
bg  which  can  still  be  dcfundtnl  in  argument,  and  i»  Mtill, 
Ut  tioino  degree.  proBtablo  in  practice.  Hefore  the  abuse 
mn  be  removed,  the  institution  which  it  helps  to  support 
a*ka  what  i»  to  take  itM  place.  It  has  no  power  to  re- 
piaee  it  itself,  but  awaits  tlie  conflti-uotivo  proposals  of 
the  reformers,  which  are  rarely  very  definite. 

Again,  a  statesman  enters  upon  a  conf ui>ed  iuhoritnnce, 
nnd  is  not  equally  capable  of  dealing  with  all  brunches  of 
afTaiTH.  Ho  has  so  much  current  buHineMs  to  ti'anaact 
thai  his  morality  must  perforce  he  limited,  in  the  main, 
lo  the  consideration  of  his  personal  rc^poumibility  for  the 
policy  which  ho  himself  initintes.  It  may  often  be  that 
lie  luuictiona  an  extension  of  some  previous  policy,  which 
may  prove  to  have  most  disastrous  rc?(iilt«>,  though  these 
can  scarcely  have  been  present  to  his  mind.  I  liave 
bcvD  blatnod  for  not  holding  up  to  execration  Pope 
Bixtuii  rV  lu  the  founder  of  the  Spanish  Inc|uisition.  It 
woeta«d  to  me  that  Sixtun  IV  found  the  Inquisition 
aln^dy  in  existence;  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  nslctnl 
^for  a  Ktricter  application  of  it  in  their  realms  ;  and  that 
ttu»  rV,  who  knew  little  of  Spain,  was  not  exceptiou- 
|»Ily  fond  of  persecution  when  he  granted  their  i-equcst. 
Jit  is  safer  to  judge  him  for  things  which  ho  did  himself 
lud  of  which  he  knew  the  bearing.  Ho  would  have  been 
laWo  if  ho  hod  expressed  hix  abhorrence  of  the  Inquisi- 
Ition altogether;  and,  except  on  that  ground,  he  could  not 
1  haw  rwftMcd  tho  request  of  a  government  which  presum- 
[■Uy  know  it«  own  business. 

1  do  not  like  the  notion  of  judging  in  accordanco  with 
[ibo  ^irit  of  the  age  in  which  evenW  occurred,  for  th«  , 
idnnuU   is   vague  luid    opens    out   an   opportunity   for , 
jutifyiDg  aU  things.     But  it  seems  to  mo  that,  tlmugh 
I  has  beon  no  progress  since  the  Christian  era  iu  tli«  I 
Mof  the  moral  code  or  in  the  knowlclgc  of  tli«m,l 
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fltjll  tJie  course  of  events  has  altered  thoir  tippIicAtloiir 

The  eonception  o!  free  tiisriiiwion  and  free  tliouybt  \n  not 

so  much  the  result  of  a  firmer  gnisj)  of  moral  priitcipleti. 

as  it  is  the  renult  of  the  disMioveiy  that  unifomiity  is  not 

iiucesBary  for  the  maintenance  of  political  unity.   So  lonR 

as  men  believed  that  unifm-raity  wan  needful  they  strove 

to  secure  it ;  after  their  endeavours  broke  down  they  found 

out  by  experience  that  a  state  could  net  ou  very  well 

without   it.      Therefore  mora!   objijction   to   i>cr»ecution 

inu»t  bu  founded  on  the  fact  that  mun  »ti-ovc  to  8ecur4< 

uniformity  by  methods  which  they  ought  to  have  known, 

which  thoy  did  know,  to  bo  iniquitous.     I  cannot  gainsay 

thiii  in  tJiu  abstract ;  but  it  i>s  ustumshing;  how  much  tho 

acceptance  of  a  legal  or  a  constitutional  principle  tends 

to  make  men  oblivious  of  tho  iuhoi-ent  iiufiuity  of  their 

actions.    I  find  it  hard  to  deny  tlwt  judges  were  well 

aware  that,  granting  such  a  crime  as  witchcraft  existed. 

the  means  taken  to  prove  it  wei-o  wrongful     Yet  somo- 

how  it  would  be  harsh  to  brand  as  criiuinals  all  judgoa 

who  took  part  in  trials  for  witchcraft.    There  waa  the 

belief  among  the  people,  expressed  in  the  law,  and  it  wan 

their  duty  to  execute  the  law.  So  it  waa  with  persecution 

generally.    It  came  into  being  because  Bociety  laid  down 

a  definition  of  what  wa.s  necessary  for  its  maintenance. 

Tho  dofinition   was  not  snlliciently  elastic,  and  was  not 

relaxed.    It  was  ultimately  overthrown  by  a  process  of 

general    expansion.      But    in    this    proc>e6s    there  were 

several   momenta  when  tho  gnilt  of  repression  becoraos 

darker,  and  when  its  appearance  in  new  forms  bocomes 

inexcusable.      Persecution    in    u    freo-thiuker    like    Sir 

Thomas  Moi-e  constitutes  a  real  crime ;  in  one  who  hud 

himself   rebelled  against  uniformity,  liko  Calvin,  it  be-. 

comes  po^iilivcly  hideous.     I  take  the  quostion  of  persecoH 

tion  as  an  tnstunco  of  what  is  perhaps  the  least  dangeroufl 

method  of  applying  the  current  conceptions  in  oxteuuM 

tion  of  olTencus.     Tho  conceptions  must  not  be  assumed 

or  picked  up  at  random  ;  they  must  be  embodied  in  leg^| 

or  in  constitutional  proctMlure.    Even  then  tbcy  must  fail 

judged  and  reprobated ;  hut  I  think  thoy  should  bo  judgeol 

and   rcprobjitud   when   they  are  first  introduced.     Then 

were  generally  at  first  something  more   than  unx>rs  ofl 

judgment  or  unconscious  uustokes ;  they  rested  on  somM 

deliberate  motives  of  self-interest,  which  was  wittingM 
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lBiiw«d  to  porvort  tho  fuU  power  of  moral  jud^^eiit. 
Whan  onc«  thoy  woro  introducod  aud  accoptod,  we  may 
itploro  tboir  miHclitovous  vitality,  but  we  need  not  per- 
ifrtoDtly  blame  evory  nma  who  did  not  strive  to  abolish 
thun. 

My  n>o«OQ  for  thin  point  of  view  may  take  the  form  of 
Ml  att^tmpl  to  ntiitlyHo  another  phraim  uf  some  vugueneaa. 
thAt  of  ttpi'uking  uf  a  mun  ixs  '  in  advance  of  )ti»  h^^.'  I 
•aid  that  n  8tat«fnnitn  was  a  rcpreMmtative  of  hiH  nation, 
whether  through  that  nation'^  ubuico  or  not  do««i  not 
moeh  matter.  Many  of  our  En^liuli  kings  have  ropro- 
Reated  the  nation  an  fully  as  miniwten*  who  have  owed 
their  position  to  the  iH>puliir  vote.  Ministers,  however, 
have  a  great  moral  advantage  over  kings  which  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten.  When  they  have  made  a  mess  they 
can  go  out  of  office,  and  with  an  air  of  superior  virtue  can 
hanias  their  auccessors  on  whom  has  fallen  tho  ti-ouble 
of  trying  to  put  things  straight.  An  unfortunate  king 
Dtjver  I%a«  tho  advantage  of  a  time  of  retirement ;  from 
hia  oocesj^ion  to  his  death  he  is  always  in  office :  he  has 
to  get  himself  out  of  his  own  messes,  and  has  to  try  and 
Mivc  his  dignity  in  doing  so.  The  tuak  of  proving  au 
UDpoftsiblc  con»i)itency  nnd  of  layinguU  tho  blaiiu^  of  what 
P>M  AtnleiH  on  othuitt  hud  in  the  post  to  )j«  executed  by 
kiogs  in-dccdK-,  nowadays  it  can  be  done  by  ministers  In 
vords.  Tlie  unjust  and  ungrateful  aeUt  of  kings  in  the 
pwtt  ought  to  be  compared  with  the  ungrateful  wordt*  aud 
tlie  ftnonpun  explanations  of  ministers  in  the  present. 

But  this  is  again  a  digression.  King  or  minister  in 
dike  a  represontative  of  tho  people,  and  as  such  hits  not 
htt  hands  entirely  free.  He  can  only  choose  within  cer- 
tain limits  the  nbjeotji  of  his  activity.  He  can  only  drive 
Ifae  C(»aeh ;  ho  is  not  responsible  for  the  horses,  and  at 
ietit  can  only  choose  amongst  the  high-roads,  A  man  in 
•drance  of  his  age  generally  means  a  driver  who  tries  to 
drive  across  country;  perhaps  bis  notion  of  direction  is 
excellent,  and  the  next  generation  may  have  made  a 
rood ;  but  the  road  has  to  bo  made  before  it  can  bo 
traversed,  nnd  the  skilful  driver  hoa  to  proportion  his 
day's  jonmey  to  the  strength  of  his  team.  We  talk  at 
present  abotit '  practical  politics '  and  '  effective  demands.' 
VTe  sometimes  Judge  kings  in  the  piwt  as  though  thoy, 
loo,  in  spilo  of  their  api>earauce  of  absolute  authority, 
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fMtered  by  tho  luiiiio  conditions.    It 

judflci  A  man  tor  what  liu  tlid  not  du,  for 

he  did  not  make,  thv  ubtuco  which  he 


Ik 


point.    Itulers  are  to  he  judgoil  by 
|(j-  their  privut«  Uf«.    Thu  question  of 
nrtoea  or  vices  is  entirely  tjuhsidiarj-  to 
I  «t  their  public  dutios.     Of  course  a  kind's 
MMMS  some  hi^toricul  Hit^ificanc«  for  a 
_         _    «C  his  times;  hut  his  private  character 
w  k*  icwvrd  by  overt  acts,  not  by  gomip.     It  is 
~~    ••  reatMinber  tliat  gtMi<ip  wliioh  in  written 
,  ^ ;MIK  IBM*  veracious  than  ^o^iHip  whioh  Uii^t  nur- 
wtie  always  a  tendeni^y  to  writ«  down 
thao  was  realty  known.     GoMJp  is 
fOMip  becsAuse  it  cornea  from  venerable 
In  4hM*  iu>t  follow  that  for  periods  where  we 
books  are  nucessarily  true.     The-re 
^wiffinn,  what  means    the  writer  had  of 
I  of  what  he  writes. 

tary  renwrks  may  serve  to  indicate 

^^  plr«diug  for  aa  much  casuistry  in  history 

m  didtin^iUh  between  venial  and  mortal 

-liiuwfl  will  widely  differ  about  the  point  where 

W-  W  dmwn,  and  the  principles  on  which  the 

ift^W  made,  if  indeed  it  bu  admitted  at  all. 

liHf  forward  extenualing  circumjilaiu**,  I  feel 

>VHtud  to  say  whut  sort  of  historical  crimes 

^  t'uuatioa.    I   think  these  ought  to  be 

:i^  !><'  harm  done  to  the  popular  conMiienoe, 

.jfc^NmfW*    of    recognised   distinctions    between 

^•M^v  ut  the  hindrance  clearly  thrown  in  the 

•  -(Crwis.    In  our  own  society,  law  measure« 

ut  offences;  but  legal  punishment  cjin- 

'   lo  the  measure  of  moral  mischief. 

. -- -   lurpriscKl   at   the   large  amount   of 

raised  by  one  crime,  and  somotimee 

DMall  amount  of  indignuliun  accorded  to 

A»  difference  is  not  at^t'idc^ulal ;  it  corre- 

«tikrmulated  conception  of  the  popular 

.  ^    >t  w*M  seem  as  t  hough  mankind  guarded 

^  ^tfw*  |<^»riplw  which  had  been  lately  won  hi 
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(ffort,  while  othera  whioh  rested  od  n  lii-mer  bnHiin  did 
aot  r«iuire  HUoh  careful  watching.     I  think  the  Iiistoriiin 
dKmld  be  in  the  position  of  the  grunnliitn  of  tlio  publio 
eonscienre,  and  shoulU  re^jut  all  attempts*  to  do  it  injuiy. 
"erhftpfl  it  would  be  fair  to  Bay  that  few  ends  Iinvo  been 
_  irtiued  in  bistoiy  in  behalf  of  which  there  in  not  «  gruat 
deal  to  suy.  whilo  few  means  hove  boon  adopted  to  nttain 
them  agaiDtt  wlnVh  n  great  d»al  cannot  be  said.    Wo 
My  not  approve  of  war,  yot  it  would  bo  uselesa  to  stop 
and  blume  orery  war.     But  if  a  war  sceuiotl  to  contem- 
ponui««  unjust,  or  wni*  carried  on  in  dofiAuco  of  rocog- 
Bhied  principles  for  mitij^atlng  ttufToring,  it  wa»  a  gravo 
offence,  and  ought,  on  each  occasion  of  its  occurronce.  to 
,  be  reprobated  accordingly.     Yet  history  hu-iios  itsr'lf  with 
iry  Vni's  wives,  or  his  persecutions  under  tlio  Bill  of 
.Articles,  but  liaa  little  to  say  of  the  barbni'ouM  wor- 
wherewith  he  devastated  the  Scottish  Borders — a 
'wrfiire  aa  brutal  in  its  way  as  that  which  has  made  the 
Duke  of  jUva  a  monster  of  savagery.     I  mention    thi« 
Vtaufte  it  illustrates  the  tendency  to  forgive  any  n-rong* 
iaing  which  was  over  so  remotely  succi^ssful.     Scotland 
Q  the  long  run  was  joined  to  England,  and  the  union  has 
a  suece»is ;  we  do  not  therefore  keep  alive  rancorous 
about  any  portion  of  the  procevs  by  which  this 
was  achievnd.    Spoin  did  not  succood  in  winning 
ck  all  the  Xctlu'Hnnd   provinces;   itn  tniHUCccasful  at- 
■mpU  to  do  so  are  regarded  a«  so  many  outrages  against 
Vi  ruu»o  of  lilwrty. 
Perhapa  the  two  crimen  mot<t  calculated  to  )<hock  the 
ice  and  lower  the  niiprnl  Htandanl  of  mankind  are 
ichery  and  nwiBssination.    These  are  public  nnd  not 
iUs  crimes;  they  tend  to  overthrow  society  and  re- 
It  to  barbarism.     Murders  can  never  he  foi^ivon; 
then  they  have  to  be  proved  as  well  in  history  as  in 
SfDon  life.     When  they  are  proved  as  matters  of  fact 
iWy  oiunot  be  palliated,  for  they  admit  of  no  extenaat- 
hf  circumstances.     Complicity  in   them   or  encouragc- 
■Hnt  given  to  them  is  as  bad  as  being  a  principal.    More- 
"Wr,  homicide  is  none  the  less  a  crime  because  a  flimsy 
•■■of  legality  is  occasionally  thrown  over  it.     False  accU' 
,  vtiwia  and  the  perversion  of  the  forms  of  justice  aggra- 
ratlicr  than  extenuate  the  greatness  of  the  offence 
aet  public  morals ;  for  the  destruction  of  men's  b« 
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fat  Justic«  it  Mgun  *  subvprsion  of  aocUH  order.  The 
4«tnMt)oa  dd  m  nuui'»  chamct«r  or  inllueocQ  by  boso 
hmh*  i*  •  norat  murder. 


So  fiw  m  I  can  nrrire  nt  any  conclusions,  they  aro 
brMty  thMSb  I  Ukv  lo  stand  upon  clear  grounds  which 
cu  be  pcoTvd  and  Mtimnted.  I  do  not  liko  to  wrap 
nyiMtt  fak  ttw  tmrb  of  outrajjod  dignity  becjiu^c  men  in 
ibp  |ou>t  did  tliiuKi'  coutrury  to  th<<  principles  wliii-h  I 
ikutk  iMUiudwtt  ill  I  lio  pivHt'nt :  nor  cun  I  palliate  wrong- 
tuX  MkMUW  whtfii  thry  wi'r<>  used  to  promote  those  priu- 
«4p|l*.  1  iNtnnot  nlwiiys  judge  aright  whetlier  or  no  a 
4lfeMMUUMttV  iH>Ut-y  WHH  tli»  beett  which  ho  could  pursue, 
1  MUUMX  dwidtf  how  fur  ho  had  it  la  his  power  to  work 
^nfiriiil  r^'fornis.  or  how  far  ho  wjim  to  btumo  for  con- 
ihtutiM;  old  itbu»<i-!i.  lIiH  [Hn-sonal  life  and  hin  individual 
•hMi-ni.'t«v  IM  in  many  poinlH  of  no  importance  for  the 
MHMtklvralion  of  hiH  historical  signiilcarice.  But  I  can 
hi^lfo  if  ill  bin  actions  ho  wait  treacherous  and  deceitful, 
it  W  o%-^'nx»de  the  cloar  precepts  of  the  nioi-ul  law  to 
lt«m  his  vw\».  if  he  counted  the  life  of  hiti  opponent  as 
ituthlntf,  it  he  per\*erted  justice  and  debased  law.  One 
iiuhutn*  of  xuch  wrongful  aot^f  sufiiecs  to  ca«t  all  other 
M^tevt'uu^iitK  into  aliade.  If  we  admit  these  canonic,  rude 
«Hil  aluiple  an  they  are,  it  is  surprising  and  saddening  to 
4i!«^ivvi-  how  few  heroes  are  left  to  us  in  history,  liow 
I^V)  itit'ii  ptaced  in  the  position  to  enjoy  power  have 
«lth«totHl  the  temptations  inherent  to  the  possession  of 
^twvr  ttf  any  kind,  how  few  of  them  have  not  descended 
tv  l««a»*Ju»ry  to  destroy  on  opponent,  to  destroy  him 
^IllWr  |^ty*ionlly  or  morally  or  politically.  I  would  also 
WMMlWt  to  leave  that  simple  issue  as  the  sole  xtundard 
gf  \Mt  uitval  judgment  iu  historical  matters. 
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lit.  III.— THE   ROMANCE  OP  THE  OUTLANDS. 

1.  Tfu:  Purjiiv  Land ;  El  Ombii :  Gtvtm  Maiimons.  By 
W.  H.  Hud«oD.     London:  Duckworth,  etc.,  l«Sr>-IllOi. 

2.  Alfuiyer'n  Fotly :  An  Outcaat  of  the  Islanda :  Talra  oj 
Vnrvitt :  VoutJi ;  Xoalrovio ;  and  otiicr  novolti.  By 
Joviepb  Conrad.     Ijondon;  ITnwin,  etc.,  ISOrj-lOO*. 

tOut  of  the  Eaut ;  Kolcoru ;  Sliatiowhigs ;  Ktctmlan  :  and 
otber  works.  By  Lafeadio  Hearn.  London  :  Os^'ood 
&,  Co.,  etc.,  1S95-1904. 
A  Digit  of  the  Moon  :  Tftr  Descmt  of  the  Sun;  A  Heifer 
Hf  the  Dawn  ;  In  the  Great  Gwta  Hair.  By  F.  W.  Bain. 
London:  Purkt^r.  1899-1001. 

6.  By  Rc</  and  Palm ;  Th«  Ebbing  of  the  Tide ;  Pacific 
Tales :  Umler  Trxtpic  Skits :  and  other  storiei*.  By  Louis 
Becko.     London:  Fisher  I'nwin.  et<-..  1«W-I904. 

«.  African  AVgAte'  Entertainment.  By  A.  J.  Dawson. 
London:  Hoineniann,  lOOO. 

7.  The  Ootl  of  His  Fathern.  By  Jack  Iiondon.  New  York  : 
MrClure.  lOOI. 

6.  East  Coast  Etchings;  Salty.  By  Hugh  Clifford.  Singn- 
iwre :  •  Strait  TimeB '  Pn-ss,  etc.,  18fl6-10IM. 

R  The  Jpani;  Thirteen  Stories:  Succeta;  ProgresH.  By 
R.  B.  CunninKbume  Graham.  London  :  Fishor  Unwin, 
etc.,  1890-190.5. 

10.  Tht^  Gartlen  of  Allah.  By  Robert  Uichcus.  London : 
Methuen,  1901. 

11.  The  Matjnetic  Sorth.  By  Elizabeth  Robins.  London  : 
Heineraann,  1004. 

lunvti  the  popular  traditions  of  Brittany  there  ar©  some 
^UghtfiU  tab-*  of  a  beautiful  fairy  that  used  to  huiint 
the  caves  Along  (bo  coast  of  that  land  of  ancient  lore. 
.\s  no  one  has  i*oun  hor  now  for  niany  years  the  pca.si)nt« 
i|i:4-lare  that  sbo  ii4  duad,  for  even  fairius,  it  seonis,  i\Tb  not 
immortal— and  Mr  Borric  Iia»  laUidy  told  us  why;  but  the 
Breton  6»humion,  who  huvo  a  wider  knowledge  of  tbu 
World  than  tJic  peasants,  report  that  the  lovely  sprite  has 
only  departetl  norosa  the  sea  to  India.  Curiously  enough, 
Utere  is  a  Hiinilar  dilTerence  of  opinion  on  thi>f  subject 
lietween  landsmen  and  mariners  in  English  literary  circlcc, 
■libough  they  do  not  di-iruss  the  matter  in  the  charm- 
tagly  alloilforical  fashion  which  obtainti  in  Brittany.     One 
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aowlist,  for  instance,  has  recently 
tte  ifirit  of  romonoo  U  dead;  while  soiloi-s, 
Coomd.  bold  that  it  liu«  moroly  forRaken 
lit  Kompo   for  those  of  wild  aud    dtfltant 


bow  little  of  tbe  mlvcnturuus  life  of 
rvUveMd  ia  our  literature.     Kvcn  tbe  imag- 
er KTcat  poetn  luta  been  but  little  Ktirred  by 
-  of  th«  deep  nnd   the   glutnniir  of  strange 
Vp4ira  Behn  bad  written  'Oroonoko,'  and 
t  Cn»oe'  and  'Captain  Singleton,'  oiir 
;  f  iim*.  Boldom  tnivellod,  even  in  fancy, 
imi  Italy.    It  was,  for  the  most  part. 
s        -s.  such  us  Bumurdin  de  Saint-Piorre 
•lu-f—  ^*»  develope  the  literature  of  oxotie 

^,,  .,iv  ■  boen  originated  in  England.     But, 

>-list»,  and  paiut4>r8,  in  their  longing 
'>>iir,  excitement.,  and   fulness  than 
itly  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  more 
;i>:ii^:  spirits  firaong  lis,  who  bad  peno- 
,  trk  plai'os  of  the  earth,  were  living  the 
•iUr«ag«»t    of   lives.      Some,  as  traders  or 
^  IIUi!MM\  were  wandering  in  tbe  mysterioua 
^SbM:  others,  landing  as  settlors  on  recently 
•Mito,   wvre,   like    their    remote    ancestors, 
.  '^MtiM'  amid  tbe  tumult  of  border  warfare ; 
a(Mt£  adventurers  were  mingling  with  people 
'.he  feudal  or  barbaric'  stages  of  society, 
-...•ng  races  not  yet  emerged  from  the 
-  of  8tooe. 

among  these  emtgranta  there  haa 

I  elists  who,  it  seoms  to  us,  represent 

iti  uiiust  genuine  movement  in  our  literature 

,*rii.    These  writers  have  sprung  up  in  the 

.'tNuratod  parts  of  the  world.    Mr  Rudyard 

U»r  of  the  school,  came  from  India,  like 

writer  with  lesji  imaginative  power  and 

admirable,  however,  in  the  delineation 

Jit)*  and  shadows  of  Hindoo  character. 

.1  is  a  master-mariner  from  the  Miilay 

•r  shores  of  old  romaueo ;  Mr  W.  H. 

..  of  La  Plata;  and  Mr  K.  B.  Cnuning- 

s  travelled  widely  in  South   America. 
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kr  Liifcuttio  HiMtni.  Iiom  in  the  lunutii  I^tuniK  wundcred  j 

K-ru«»  llic  world  to  Japan;  and  Mr  Louis  Bcvko.  white 

Imilin^  in   Uie  South  Sean,  Aaile<l   with   the  hwt  <»f   tho 

Ktigliuh    huccAoeeni,  •Bully'  Hayes,  alxMit.   whom    K.   L. 

Su-vcritioit,  who  ahould  alao  be  included  in  thin  group,  by 

^•.vlltl  of  bin  later  works,  must  have  heard  Homo  curioUH 

lalf«  III   Sanion.     Mr  A.  J.  Dawson,  who,  after  a  varied   , 

tanwr  in   more  dif^tant  rountries,  ha»i  begun  to  describe 

tbff  ptcrture^iue  Moors  of  the  sunset  hind,  and  Mr  Jack 

UiTi'lot).  who  has  returned  from  Alaska  and  the  Bohring 

Swi  with  tales  of  the  conflict  between  Eskimos  and  Etiro- 

peaos  in  the  Yukon  valley,  represent  a  younger  gonera- 

lion  of  novelists,  who  are  now  recruited  in  increusiiig 

Bumbers  from  the  pioneers  of  civilisation  working  among 

atago  and  decaying  nicwt. 

Owing  to  it.>i  i^poiituncity  and  to  its  diversity  of  origin, 
Ihe  Euglit<h  mu%'flmo»t  i»  widiir  in  its  scope  and  more 
Twied  in  tin  characterjftties  than  tho  French.  Mr  Kip- 
IIn);'ii  talei*  of  Indian  life,  for  inst^tnc-e,  exhibit  a  fertility 
of  invention  which  is  in  striking  contrast  with  tho  mono- 
tony  of  plot  and  »>«iitinient  in  Pierre  Ixtli'n  xtortctt  of  his 
WQorous  adventure*!  hi  Turkey,  Tahiti,  Senegal, and  JaiMin. 
In  tliew  latter  work*  there  u*  displayed  the  fixshne.*.-*  of 
«yle  and  the  triteness  of  conception  of  a  writer  of  genius 
»bo  has  unfortunately  adopted  an  out-worn  literary  con- 
Triition.  The  French  novelist,  in  fact,  derives  from  his 
fuvourito  author.  Musset,  the  idea  of  a  dramatic  flituation 
uliich  Byron  and  Chateaubriand  long  since  rendered 
•umewhat  comraonphu-o.  All  that  Pierre  Loti,  as  a  young 
Rittat  ofKcor  on  foreign  ser\'ice,  was  able  to  do  was  to 
ril.ii-go  and  renovate  the  lloinantic  theatre  and  act  tho 
lumr  of  some  tawny  or  yellow  beauty  in  a  more  natural 
knd  piquant  manner  than  KeniS  and  Laru  had  done. 

Still  it  ninnt  be  adniitte<l  that  ho  han  played  this  part 

with  \vM  insincerity  than  his  pi-edecessorx.     lie  posseasen 

inthMNl.  In  an  emiticut  degree,  that  last  refinement  in 

linlooism.   a   relish   for   naVvc   and    primitive  emotions, 

lojprther  with  a  iincly  trained  sense  of  the  picturesque, 

thirh.  mure   happily,   makes  all    tho  inflnito  variety  of 

.tomui  and  all    tho  dolicjito   gradations  of  colour  in  tho 

I  Vnofto  placcj-  by  which  he  wanders  a  source  of  pure  and 

I  H'  ■    .sure  to  his  n^aders.     Were  these  two  threads 

<  .-imibinod  as  hnely  in  bis  stories  of  exotic  love 

l_^A  JIM,  E  I 
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as  thoy  »rc  in  his  tolos  of  Tlr«ton  Hniloi-o  iind  (Uhcnnen, 
Pierru  Loti  would  have  ucliiovod  two  suri»8  of  iiiconipnr- 
ablo  nuuttorpieces  in  different  gctitvs.  His  earlier  workii, 
however,  are  only,  as  he  says,  fragment;*  of  autobio- 
graphy. Karahu  and  Madame  Ciirysanlhinue  are  intro- 
duced merely  aa  decorative  effects  in  a  landscape  sketched 
an  a  brilliant  backj^round  to  the  portrait  of  the  author. 
Yet  how  admiralilo  the  land»ejipe  is  I  It  is  depicted  wth 
a  Hneness  of  vision  and  a  delicacy  of  feeling  for  nature 
unrivalled  by  any  other  novelist.  While  Loti  can 'paint 
the  thing  as  he  sees  it'  in  as  vivid  a  manner  as  a  realist, 
he  can  also  describe  the  thing  as  ho  feels  it  in  as  poignant 
a  manner  as  a  poet ;  and  it  is  principally  this  subtle 
utmosphere  of  emotion  which  gives  to  his  descriptions 
of  natural  scencrj-  thoir  i^ingular  and  intangible  charra. 
He  is,  in  fact',  u  intin  of  a  lyrical  toiuperaniont  ^vHting  in 
prose.  But  although  he  chooser  his  words,  not  only  fdj 
tboir  direct  mttaning,  but  altto  for  their  magical  effect  i^ 
collocation  and  for  their  colour  and  mu»*iciil  value,  hit  , 
vocabulary  is  simple  and  even  scanty,  and  his  stylo 
the  sobriety  of  tone  and  the  natui-alness  of  expreselc 
chunictcHatic  of  the  best  French  prose. 

Mr  Kipling  difFens  from  Pierre  Loti  as  much  a»  D«f4] 
diflfei-s  from  Chateaubriand.  Tlie  Kngtish  novelist  coi 
monly  obtains  his  most  romantic  effects  by  matter-o| 
fact  means,  and  particuhtrly  by  an  extraordinary  inve 
tiveness  in  ruspocL  of  picturesque  detail  which  is  curious 
Icnown  as  realistic  power.  Uu  also  re84;niblus  Defoe 
being  primarily  a  journulist  of  genius  engaged  in  intuf 
proting  the  feelingn  of  a  certain  class  of  readers.  The 
romarkublu  origituility  of  both  wrilcr*  is  [Kirtly  duo  to 
this  fact.  Whilo  tho  men  of  letters  in  our  Augustan  uge 
employed  their  talent  in  rellning  the  tastes  of  the  muni 
educated  orders  of  society,  the  great  ]>amphl6te«r  merely 
sought,  in  such  works  as  *  Itobinson  Crusoe "  and  '  CapUiin 
Singleton.*  to  appeal  to  that  sense  of  the  adventurous  side 
of  life  wl.ich,  with  the  growth  of  our  maritime  power. 
wns  1>eginning  to  spread  among  the  people.  In  so  doing 
ho  opened  up  a  new  field  of  romance.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  cjirccr  Mr  Kipling,  by  reason  of  his  po.-sitiuD  in 
India,  was  almost  aa  little  affected  by  the  wstbotio 
fashions  of  the  day  as,  iu  diffei-ent  circumstanceH,  IXifoe 
had  been.     He  wrote  for  men  who  were  immedintely 
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ln(«re9ted  tii  things  about  which  the  oducutvd  public  in 
England  felt,  at  that  time,  littlo  concum.  The  foHcinu- 
lioD  of  Oriental  life,  the  strnngo  iDcid«nt«  of  littlo  border 
wus,  the  curious  conditions  in  wliivh  tho  work  of  odmin- 
Htntlion  hjid  to  be  carried  on  in  a  medley  of  the  most 
<ubtle-minded,  the  most  fanatical,  and  the  moat  primitive 
IBC8B  in  Asia— thes<>  were  mutters  in  which  Mr  Kipling's 
^1  notlers  were  immediately  intere-'^ted,  and  on  these  mat- 
^■vra,  therefoi-e,  he  was  incited  to  write.  In  so  doing  he, 
FlOo,  opened  up  »  new  field  of  romance. 
I  Moreover,  when  Mr  Kipling's  genius  had  been  pro- 
I'icd,  and  his  fame  »ecurecl  by  the  Anglo-Indian  world, 
1:.-  was  in  it  position  to  achieve  that  which  another  re- 
mrkablo  writer,  Mr  W.  U.  Hudson,  who  hud  already 
written  a  brilliant  novel  of  rruguaytui  life,  had  failed  to 
do.  This  was  to  create  in  England  a  general  interest  in 
tbe  new  literature  of  exotic  romance.  The  author  of 
'Ptain  Tales  from  tho  Hills'  wat^,  howover,  more  fortu- 
0«t«  in  tho  cirvumstAUcUH  in  which  his  genius  had  been 
foetvrfed  than  the  author  of  '  The  Purple  Land.'  In 
Mr  Hudson's  native  counti*y.  the  River  Plitte,  the  English 
wem  ini!<  11  flic  loot  to  form  u  literary  public ;  and  ho  had  to 
tpjMol  directly  to  a  larger  but  more  indifferent  circle  of 
nadors  in  England. 

'Good  henvensl  thought  I  to  myself ;  whut  a  glorions  field  is 
"••lling  here  for  some  new  Theocritus.  ...  I  swear  1  will 
turn  poet  myself,  and  go  back  some  day  to  aatouish  old  bla^ 
Eunpe  with  soniethltiK.'     (■  The  Purple  Land,'  i,  78.) 

At  the  present  day  it  seeinit  inexplicable  that  in  1685 

'The  Purple  I^And '  should  not   have  excited  at  least  a 

EtOe  of    the   admiration   which    it    doaerved.      It   is   a 

rbvmiitg  and  rambling  romance  in  which  is  unfolded, 

ill  a  sort  of  panorama,  the  wild  and  picturi'^squu  life  of  an 

■Imoet  unknown  people.     The  scene  is  a  tract  of  pumpa 

'itntcbing    away   like   a  great    inland   sea,   silent  uud 

)>Uii«fa,  under  tho  south{»m  stars/  and  inhabited  by  a  gay, 

VBgraatt  snd  turbulent  race  of   hurtMmicu  whose  primi- 

livo  way  of  life  is  diversifiud  rather  than  interrupted  by 

t^tiauai   revolutions.     Tho  manner  in  which  the  story 

I  i*  toM  resembles  that  adopted  by  Mr  Kipling  in  liLs  last 

1  of  Indian  life.     The  adventures  of  an  English  lad 

■•ndering  from  cattle-farm  to  cattle-farm,  merry-mak- 
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ing,  fighting,  nnd  phtlandering,  serve  to  connect  together 
II  Heri(M  of  \'iviil  fltudie!*  of  I'ruguayan  manners  and  n 
gallerj*  of  sprightly  sketches  of  IJrogiiayan  character. 
Tlifi  action  of  the  tale  is  calculated  to  delight  a  boy*8 
imagination  by  its  vehemence  and  unexjieciedneiM,  while 
the  characterisation  engagen  the  interest  of  older  readers 
by  ita  variety  and  charm.  Gaiichos  with  the  temper  of 
Indians  and  the  carriage  of  Spjininrds,  who  remind  one.  by 
their  talent  for  poetry  and  music,  of  Tlicocritus'e  Sicilian 
xhupherds;  old-fashioned,  courteous  Spanish  settlors  in 
whose  low,  bare  cnttle-fai*m8  open  house  i»  kept  for  all 
comora ;  their  gracious  women  bclongin^^  to  a  roc©  onuaeut 
for  it«  beauty,  aud  to  a  class  diiitlnguifthcd  by  a  certain 
fineness  of  chnractor ;  punctilious  and  inefTectual  officers 
of  8tal«,  and  tragic  loadci-s  of  hopelfss  revolutions — those 
are  some  of  the  figui-es  dopiolod  in  touclies  rut  light  as 
they  are  telling.  The  whole  story  indeed  is  related  with 
an  ease  and  a  distinction  of  manner  extremely  iiiieom- 
mon  in  modern  English  works  of  fiction,  and  it  is  written 
in  a  mood  which  even  Mr  Hudson  has  not  been  able  to 
recapture— the  mood  of  buoyant,  wayn-ard,  confldont 
youtbfulne«is. 

The  story  ends  abruptly,  as  though  the  author  intended 
to  continue  it  in  another  work.    The  reception  of  the 
book  in  London,  however,  was  not  of  a  kind  to  encourage 
liiin  lo  devote  himself  to  litoruturc  and  produce  the  best 
that  wa.s  in  him.    Nothing  could  bo  adduced  that  would 
show   more   clearly   the   utter   lack   of   tusto   for   oxotic 
romance  in  England  in  1885  than  the  fact  that,  in  one  of 
the  very  few  literary  periodicals  in  which  tbo  novel  was     1 
noticed,  it  was  seriously  reviewed  as  a  work  of  informa- 
tion under  the  heading  of  'Travels  and  Geography.'     The^ 
result  was,  as  was  remarked  some  years  ago,  tbat  th^^| 
world  gained  in  Mr  Hudson  an  eminent  natnmlist  anJ^ 
lost  a  great  writer  of  fiction.     For  the  next  seventeeu 
years  he  gave  bimscIF  up  to  the  study  of  natural  history, 
for  which  be  became  famous;  and  the  author  of  'Th^^ 
Naturalist  in  La  Plata '  nnd  '  Idle  Days  in  Patagonia  '  wa^| 
scarcely   remembered   as   a   story-writer   in    li>02   when," 
under  the  title  of  'El  Oiubii,'  he  publiBhed  a  little  boo: 
of  sketches  of  South  American  Indians  and  Gaueh 
These  tales  proved  that  while  he  could  still  bring  to  th^ 
dolineatiou  ol  cluiracler   the  fi'ecibuess  and  precii>ion 
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viitioii  uuil  iho  dclicutc  rcaliHtn  in  dcm^nption  which 
had  Kiucu  tui-Dod  iii  othor  directions,  he  oould  now 
ploy  tiioio  ^itti*,  enhunccd  by  «n  uncommon  power  of 
la^innlioii,  in  hiindliii)^  Hoino  of  thu  wildest  themes  in 
odern   fiction.     Th«  Kuccfss  of  this  .slight  collection  of 
orieswaH  mifticieot  to  t«mpt  liim  to  noglevt  thu  study 
f  nnturnl  history  and  resnnio,  in  *Ciroon  MnnMioiiit,'  the 
work  which  he  hiwi  i-elinquished  twenty  years  ago. 

This  t«lo  of  the  backwoods  of  Venezuela  baa,  however, 

littlu   rKsemhlanco  to  the  earlier  story  of  the  pampa  of 

VTrugimy.     It  is  a  beautiful  work  of  fantasy  rather  than 

;jiithi>r  '  romiincy  of  the  outlunds.'     The  strikinj^  picturo 

f  tht;  gloomy  trupiojil  forest  and  its  diKUiat  iuhahitauts, 

with  which  the  namitive  opens,  is  merely  introductMl  us  a 

background  to  an  exquisite  pif.'cc  of  purely  imaginative 

compOMitioii.     8till,  while  regarding  life  lut  a  whole  with 

the  eyeit  of  »  poet,  Mr  Hudson  depicts  it^i  various  iispoct4 

with  tlui  exuciness  of  u  patieut  student  of  nuturu;  and 

in  hin  realistic  sketch  of  the  manners  of  the  primitiro 

.\ineri<'an  Indians  he  Htrips  thc-ie  ignoble  «avng<'S  of  all 

tbc  romantic  qualities  willi  which  Aphra  IJchn  and  Inter 

writers,  le«8  expert  und   still  moro  Bentamentol.  have 

them.     The  itcene  of  the  romance  is  a  sombre 

of  forest  in  Central   America,  apar»ely  peopled 

with  wild  men  engaged  in  o determinating  one  another  by 

means  of  blow-pipes  and  poisoned  darts;  and  the  study 

rf  their  character  and  mode  of  existence  is  woven  around 

»ftoryof  travel  and  adventure  in  the  manner  adopted 

h  his  earlier  work.     The  difference  is  that  with  these 

Mtualttioii  th«ro  is  strangely  and  effectively  mingled  the 

tjiirit  of  fairyland.     To  the  west  of  the  village  where  the 

lien)  tctUeit,  in  an  nphind  valley  bnghter  in  aspect  than 

the  dark  wilderness  cncirtrling  it,  there  lies  a  little  para- 

diM  of  treea  and  flowers  in  which   the  Indians  never 

wutder,  as  they  believe  it  to  he  haunted  hy  an  evil  spirit. 

Oa  entering  the  wood  Abel  feels  that  this   superstition 

(>  not  without  foundation,  for  ho  is  surprised  to  hear, 

Rkoiog  above  him  wherever  he  goes, 

''lowatrain  of  exquisite  bird-melody,  wonderfully  pure  and 
oimmlvo.  nuUke  nay  tnui>ical  ^ouiid  I  hud  ever  heard  boforo. 
>•,  lu  greatest  charm  was  its  rciicmblauce  to  the  human 
Whft-^i  voice  purifled  and  bri§[ht«uc<l  to  somotliing  nlmont 
**|elle.  .  .  .    Ilefore  luany  utoiueats  1  heard   it  again;  not 
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tnpld  now,  l>ut  A  8oft  ^vn^bliDg,  lower  than  at  finit.  tnftnltc]] 
'  «w«et  nnd  tender,  Nitikiug  to  Ibtpiiig  soudUb  that  eoou  i 
to  be  Audi  bio.' 


In  thin  manner  the  aathor  of  'The  Xaturuli^it  in 
Plata "  introduces  into  his  romance  the  lovely.  fnntAstio 
creature  of  his  imaj^nation.  MyHterious  and  yet  (lcUght> 
fully  human,  elusive  and  tantoliain):;  yot  mild  iind  affec- 
tionate, Rima  is  a  ntninge  foreet-muid,  who  somewhat 
resembles  Miranda  in  her  sweotncMs  and  girlish  inno-, 
ccn<^.  and,  in  her  more  wayward  mood*.  Undine. 
in,  in  fact,  a  drj'ad  of  ancient  Icgond  pictured  by  a 
in  the  lij^ht  of  modern  mrtence. 

Man  is  now  the  lordliest  cretituro  of  prey ;  but  there 
was  a  titne,  twforc  ho  ^ew  cunning  in  the  use  of  deadly 
weapons,  when  ho  lived  on  the  fniito  of  the  earth  in 
intininte  communion  with  the  gentler  animals,  with 
whom  ho  often  shared  his  food  and  his  place  of  shelter. 
So  much  is  fact,  and  from  this  Mr  Hudson's  dream  runs, 
that  there  was  one  race  of  men,  better  favoured  by  cir- 
cumstance* than  tlie  rest  of  mnnkitid,  who,  without  losiofT 
their  original  gentleness  of  nature,  ncquii-ed  the  mental 
elevation  that  primitive  man  lacked,  and  so  lived  on, 
happily  secluded  by  swamp  and  mountain  from  a  world 
of  strife,  until  the  Indians,  bre-aking  into  tlieir  retreat, 
hunt^^d  them  down  and  destroyed  them.  Itiiua,  the  last 
of  thetw  frail  and  exquisite  beings,  bad  been  rc*)cuud  by 
A  superstitious  old  Venezuelan  outlaw;  and  it  was  hor 
voice  that  stiirtled  Abel  as  he  walked  in  the  bauntod 
wood,  where,  gliding  through  the  foliage  abovo  his  head, 
she  wan  trj"ing  to  entire  him  to  converse  with  hor  In 
her  own  musiojil  language.  Mr  Hudson's  subtle  art  is 
ttnely  displayed  in  his  delineation  of  the  heroine.  She  i» 
an  une^irthly  figure,  small  of  stature  and  iridescent  of 
hue,  with  the  beauty  and  grace  of  an  innocent  wild 
animal  and  the  delicacy  of  feeling  iind  prt^tty  wayward- 
ness of  a  gentle  girl ;  but  she  is  describeil  with  such  veri- 
similitude, and  her  naturalness  and  candour  are  contriutod 
so  humorously  with  the  idiai  that  sho  is  a  being  of  super- 
natural origin,  to  wltich  her  ruOJanly  old  foster-father 
clings  us  bis  only  means  of  salvation,  that  the  illusion  is 
admirably  sustained.  Kima's  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Indians  and  the  wild  vengeance  executed  upon  the  savages 
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bjr  her  lover  bring!*  to  n  close  a  work  which,  wo  think, 
eatities  its  author,  At  huit,  to  rank  with  the  best  noveliatn 
of  his  ^neration. 

Pioneera  have  ever  the  most  difficult  task.     While  it 
bas  taken  Mr  Hudson  some  twenty  ye-ara  to  acquire  mere 
iw)o}{nition   ao  a  writer  of   exotic   i-oniance,  Mr  Joseph 
Cuorad,  another  remarkable  novelist  of  the  name  school, 
Boems  to  have  obtained  something  like  fame  on  the  ap- 
PMranoe  of  his  first  book  in  1806.     But,  when  Mr  Conrad 
b«)^n  to  write.  Iho  oew  movemunt  had  already  beL-omo 
■  force  ID   the  English  literature  of  the  day ;  indued 
bit  uppears  to  have  drawn   hiin  rather  reluctantly  into 
^Pk«  current.     Fur,  when  he  first  thought  of  writing,  Mr 
Hl'onrud  wt%*  \v»n  inclined  to  compose  in  English,  a  hin- 
(range  whicli  he  had  loamE!d  somewhat  late  in  life,  than 
in  tVunch,  which  ho  knew  almost  at*  well  as  Poliinh,  hifl 
nwtbor-tongue.    French,  howover.  owu-s  itj*  exquisite  oloar- 
neM  to  tlie  fact  that  it  Iiom  long  since  crystallised ;  and 
Htate  of  crystal! iuttjon  makcM  it  almoHt  impossible 
r  a  foreignfir  t«  use  it  with  xuch  distinction  and  flexi- 
bility as  to  oonipet«i  with  native  writers  of  equal  talent, 
i^lish,  on  the  other  liaiid,  owing  to  ita  fiuidity,  can  be 
Wily  moulded  by  a  man  with  a  real  genius  for  expression 
iuto  a  fresh  and  peculiar  form.     And  tbia   is  what  Mr 
jtoponrad   Irna  done.     Neglecting  whatever  classical  tradi- 
^Btions  survive  in  our  proae  since  Carlyle  and  Mr  Meredith 
helped  to  refashion  and  disguiae  it>  he  has  elaborated  a 
eurioua   romantic  style,   luxuriant    and    picturesque,   in 
which  his  own  strange,  nervous  personality  is  reflected. 
Loan,  at  times,  and  overcharged  with  epithets,  it  cannot 
'     ratnpare  with  Mr  Hudson's  pure,  simple,  and  duUcutely- 
ihaded  prose,  but  it  has  some  admirable  quulittex. 

The  power  and  originality  with  which  Mr  Conrad 
luiDdles  a  language  which  is  foreign  to  him,  give  him,  in 
\\m  mspect  alone.a  somewhat  singular  position  In  Knglish 
iHten.  It  im  strange,  too,  that  he  should  have  acquired, 
b  a  southern  province  of  Poland,  a  boyish  passion  for 
dw  Hca  that  led  htm  to  bocomo  a  matitcr-mariner  in  our 
Mrcbaut  service.  About  the  age  of  twenty  he  picked  up 
fcwn  our  ea«t-coRst  nailors  the  rudimcnt-s  of  English ;  and 
then,  as  ho  reI«t4M  in  '  Youth ' — a  tale  animated  by  the 
puto  of  adventure — (tot  out  for  the  Malay  Archipelago 
on  a  vewel  that  caught  lire  and  foundered  on  the  voyage. 
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His  first  impression  of  the  scenery  of  the  Orient  wad 
obtained  as  ho  watclicd,  ou  »  i-owin^-boat  ooining  in  fronu 
the  8on,  the  day  breakhig  over  an  unknown,  beautifuB 
coast.  I 

'  And  then  1  tttiw  the  men  of  tlie  Eiist — tliey  wei-c  looking  an 
»io.  11)0  whole  length  of  the  jetty  wit«  full  of  ]KK>]>le.  I  sam 
brou'ii,  bronze,  yellow  faces,  the  black  vycs.  the  clitter,  thd 
rolotir  of  an  Kaittern  crowd.  .  .  .  Tli»  fronda  of  palms  Btooa 
Htill  nRiiiii.Ht  the  tiky.  Notnhmiirh  stirred  along  the  shore; 
and  the  bn>wn  roofs  of  hiddun  houses  i»!eiK'd  lliixmgli  the 
green  foliage,  through  the  big  leaves  that  hung  shinhig  and 
still  like  leaves  forged  of  heavy  metaL  This  was  the  East  of 
the  ancient  iiavit;atoi-t«.  so  oh],  so  ni)'i<ter[ous,  resplendent  and 
sombre,  liviug  and  nnclinngixl,  ftdl  of  daiigoi-  and  jii-omi.'ce. . . . 
I  «cu  it  now — the  wide  sweep  of  the  bay,  the  ){'>tt('i'iiiR  xandM, 
the  wealth  of  green,  influite  and  varieil.  the  sea  bUtc  Uko  the 
sea  of  a  di-eaui,  the  croivtl  of  attentive  faces,  the  blaze  of 
rlvld  colour,  the  watiir  rvHvcting  it  all,  the  curve  of  the 
sbor<r,  the  jetty,  the  liitcli-stonicd.  outlnntUrfi  craft  llonting 
uLill,  and  the  three  boats  with  the  tired  men  from  lln-  \Vi--it 
sliHipiag,  tiDcouseious  of  the  land  and  the  {leoplo  and  of  tlie 
violence  of  sunshine. ...  I  have  knotvn  its  fasciuatiou  since. 
I  luL\-e  aeen  the  mysterious  shores  .  .  .  where  a  stealthy 
Nemcitfx  lies  in  wait,  pursues,  overtakes  so  many  of  the  con- 
quering race,  who  are  proud  of  their  wUdora.  of  their  know- 
ledge, of  their  streugtli.  But  for  me,  all  the  East  is  contt»iued 
iu  that  vision  of  my  youth.* 

For  Bomo  years  Mr  Coiirad  wandered  over  tho  Eiistor 
8ca8  contiuanding  Mteum-trampB  and  aailiiig-vesseh;,  whU4 
young  enough  to  accept  all  the  hazai-ds  and  burdsliipt; 
hi.i  way  of   life  ««  the  zest  in  its  romance.     The  ^IttlaJ 
Archi]>e]ago  wai^  sUll  one  of  the  wildest  scenes  of  ndven- 
turo   in   the   woriii.     Around   the  wooded  coasts)  of  llie^ 
remoter  islands,  the  captains  of  marauding  bauds  wordfl 
engaged  in  conqueriug  littlo  domains  and  holding  them" 
against  the  attacks  of  other  piratical  cluu8.      'Kanun' 
was  one  of  theise  Oriental  viking»  with  whom  Mr  Conrad 
used  to  trade  in  spite,   perhaps,  of  Siwinish  gunboats ; 
and  the  recollection  of  hi^  name  is  made  the  occa-siou 
u£  a  descriptive  passage  which  sums  up  one  impression 
obtAined  from  the  '  Talen  of  Unrest.' 

'  The  printed  words  went  the  smoky  atmOHphere  of  to-day 
famtly,  with  the  subtle  and  penetrating  perfume  as  of  land* 
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Inezes  bre&tMng  through  the  starlight  of  bygone  nights ;  a 

Mgul-ftre  gleams  like  a  jewel  on  the  high  brow  of  a  sombre 

ililt;  great  trees,  the  advanced  sentries  of  immense  forests. 

rtaud  -watchful   and   still   over   sleeping  stretches  of   opea 

nter ;  a  line  of  wlilte  surf  thunders  on  an  empty  beach ;  the 

AkUow  water  foams  on  the  reefs ;  and  green  islets,  scattered 

diiougb  the  calm  of  noonday,  lie  upon  the  level  of  a  polished 

Ka  like  a  handful  of  emeralds  on  a  buckler  of  steel.    There 

ire  faces,  too— faces  dark,  truculent  and  smiling;  the  franlc 

udacious  faces  of  men  barefooted,  'well-armed  and  Doiselees. 

They  tbronged  the  narrow  length  of  our  schooner's  decks  with 

their  ornamented  and  barbarous  crowd,  with  the  variegated 

eoloore  of  checkered  sarongs,  red  turbans,  white  jackets,  em- 

bn»derie3 ;  with  the  gleam  of  scabbards,  gold  rings,  charms, 

umlets,  lance-blades,  and  jewelled  handles  of  their  weapons.' 

But  while  this  picturesque  introctuction  leads  one  to 
npect  in  '  Kurain '  a  series  of  exciting  incidents,  it  is 
characteristic  of  Mr  Conrad's  method  that  the  story  turns 
oat  to  be,  primarily,  a  study  of  a  Malay  chief  in  the 
ttange  conditions  which  makes  the  men  of  his  race  run 
<ino&.  The  exciting  incidents  are  there— an  elopement, 
4  murder,  and  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  a  strip  of 
bnd  in  Mindanao ;  but  the  action  is  entirely  subordi- 
utted  to  the  analysis  of  a  curious  state  of  mind :  for, 
CTen  in  Mr  Conrad's  earlier  works,  it  is  on  tlie  keen  and 
searching  investigation  into  the  springs  of  conduct  that 
tlie  interest  is  chiefly  concentrated.  In  the  large  sense 
which  the  word  bears  in  the  Frencli  language,  he  is  a 
finer  moralist  than  either  his  compatriot  Mr  Vencelaa 
Sieroszewski,  the  author  of  '  On  the  Edge  of  tho  Forests,' 
or  any  other  writer  of  the  exotic  school.  Tho  actions  of 
men  are  for  him  matters  of  comparatively  little  import- 
ance. He  is  even  liable  to  neglect  that  subtler  form  of 
action,  the  influence  of  character  upon  character,  in  order 
to  trace  more  clearly  the  play  of  individual  temperament. 
And  it  is  significant  that  in  his  first  novels,  '  An  Outcast 
of  the  Islands '  and  '  Almayer's  Folly,'  as  in  his  last, 
'Nostromo,'  the  weakest  characters  are  so  pre-eminent 
as  to  give  the  works  their  title.  Does  this  mean  that 
Mr  Conrad's  talent  in  characterisation  is  not  displayed  so 
well  in  portraying  the  simplicity  of  a  strong  nature  as 
in  analyBing  the  complexities  of  a  weak  one  ? 

Hr  Conrad  has  Imported  into  English  literature  some 
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of  tbo  fioetit  etemenU  of  tho  8)uvoniu  f^eniiis,  toiupcnl 
ntid  moultled  hy  Fraiioh  art.  There  is  especiiilly  eome 
tliiiif;  foreign  in  tho  uhuost  febrile  intensity  of  iiaagioA 
tion  with  which  he  endows  the  tremendous  forces  td 
tropical  nature  with  a  sort  of  wild  personality,  and  ia 
tho  subtlety  of  foclint^  with  which  he  sometimes  dii*mlT(H 
tho  very  Hub»tauco  of  c-hnracter  into  u  flux  and  confuoioft 
of  moods.  An  oxhilaratiug  Honse  of  tlie  romance  of  Utbj 
pre«er\'03  him,  however,  from  too  mclaurlioly  a  com-l 
ptexion  of  mind.  It  is  in  this  that  tho  idiuitynorasy  o({ 
his  genius  really  consists.  In  tho  ncn-ous  power  wllb 
which  he  penetrates  into  the  dark  and  winding  receoMa 
of  I  he  liuman  heJirt  he  appi-onche«  ecvoml  novelistR  of  tlie 
liussiao  school,  whom  he  alM>  resembles  in  his  extrvmo 
»ent)itivencs»  to  the  inlhience-S  of  natural  scenery  ;  but  bo 
JH  distinguished  from  them  by  hiv  ability  to  combine  thia 
power  with  nn  enthusiasm  for  tho  adventurous  and  in- 
spiriting side  of  life. 

Yet  ho  is,  above  all,  as  wo  hnvo  remarked,  a  moRdiit 
Ho  doe8  not  exalt  the  adventui-ous  and  inspiriting  ait 
of  life  hy  suppressing  its  darkei'  a.4pects.  A  man  J 
not  always  live  ft»r  years  with  impunity  in  the  t 
surrounded  by  savages  and  out-side  the  pale  of  civil; 
laws.  Unlaws  he  be  endowed  with  a  sti-ong  oonsUtu; 
and  a  firm  character,  the  moral  climate  of  the  pluc« 
apt  to  affect  his  imagination  as  powerfully  as  the  phyiJi 
climate  doas  his  nerves.  The  subtly  demoralising 
dency  of  tropical  life  ia  an  idea  which  underlies  the  c 
acterrHation  in  Mr  Conrad's  tales  of  adventure,  and  gj 
th««e  stories  a  moral  depth  which  the  works  of 
writers  of  the  same  school  seldom  possess. 

It  is  also  an  idea  which  leads  Mr  Conrad  to  con* 
his  novels  and  sketches  in  a  manner  quite  his  own. 
materials  in  'An  Outcast  of  the  Islands' and  its  seqi 
'Almayer's  Polly/  are  such  as  a  novelist  who  aim] 
delights  in  u'ild  niovomont,  picturesque  colours,  a  mti! 
t'Udo  of  oharactci-s  of  diB'orunt  races,  and  a  hirge  can 
would   have   handled   diH'orcntly.     It   is   tho  story  o; 
Hti*uggle  for  dominion  in  the  Malny  Archipelago,     In 
liays  when  the  Bustem  seas  wore  tho  haunt  of  men  con 
to  hold  in  their  own  hands  thctr  lives  and  their  pro; 
ties,  some  bold  spirits  from  Australian  ports  invaded  the 
Islands  in  search  of  money  and  adventure,  and,  in  sliiptf, 
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mud  lik(.i  privutMvrs,  fought  nguinst  the  MalAV  61i)itisterfl 
•nl  intriguud  aguinttt  tbu  Arab  mervhantH  who  jointly 
■BtmniuitliHl  tliv  wutcre  of  tliu  Archipelago.  Tom  Lingard 
m  ODL*  of  tho  moat  aticcuasful  of  tht-so  i^vc-ntiirf^rs. 
Sti'veosuD  wr>uld  huvu  portrayud  tho  inuuH  chnraotor  in 
pniasfuat  relief,  and  narmt«d  hiti  wild  story  with  incom- 
jHrahle  KUNt-o.  A  humoroue  uompound  of  tho  cnnquui- 
ttulor  and  the  mii»iotiar>'.  Liiixard  conihinou  tho  shrewd- 

md  eiioi'ury  of  the  niiddlc-olnHM  Knf^liHhinan  witli  ihfl 
i-uiiifiitJility  of  Homo  of  our  lowtrr  ordore.  Whilo  ex- 
ploring the  eastern  conHt  of  Borneo,  he  disnovers  an 
imknoivn  river  and  there  efltAblishe^  a  trading  station 
wliirh  grows  into  a  protectorate  over  the  surrounding 
country.  Tbe  bluff,  masterful,  uneducated  sailor  hiu 
R)]-al  tastoci — a  fioi-ce  delight  in  fighting  and  lulvonture, 
in  whicli  be  ullowti  no  one  else  to  indulge,  and  a  great 
Iwpact  fur  hiw  and  ordor,  which  he  imposea  on  other 
mm.  IUh  w<r»k  point  i»  his  passion  for  trjnng  to  xhnpo 
in  tii<4  own  rtlrung  himge  the  feeble  lives  that  come  under 
Ui  busy  hnn<l,  and  his  cuntiduncu  in  his  ability  to  in-ipire 
■Ml  reform  them.  This  )<pikrk  of  divine  fuolishneitn  is  all 
that  really  attracts  Mr  Conrad,  in  a  charneter  of  remark- 
kiik)  Ktrength,  whir^b  ho  sket^-iias  somewhat  lightly.  At 
tbr>  opening  of  the  story  Lingai'd,  bent  on  wilder  exploits. 

jieara  from  the  scene,  leading  the  station  in  the 
lujii-ge  of  two  of  his  protA/^s,  Almayer  and  Willems,  men 
better  fitted  for  the  counting-house,  from  which  ho  took 
diem,  than  for  the  position  in  which  they  are  now  in- 
ttaUed.  They  fail  in  their  trust ;  and  he  returns  broken- 
hearted, at  the  close  of  the  narrative,  to  6nd  that  tho 
rirer  he  distovered  is  held  by  an  Anih  roerchaut-advi'n- 
tnrer  with  a  band  of  Mtdjty  pirates,  while  ov«r  the  SM*ttle- 
taeat  he  hud  fotmdcd  there  floats  the  Dutch  flag. 

In  tltis  manner  Mr  Conrad  converts  his  romantic 
nuterials  from  a  wild  tale  uf  adventure  into  a  dramatic 
itndy  of  au  tkntagoiiism  of  temporamouts  between  two 
ineffectual  creatures  enervated  by  a  fien-o  climate  and 
drifting  at  tho  mercy  of  circumatanees — hetwoen  Almayer, 
appalled  by  the  sjivagery  of  the  people  around  him.  and 
Willems,  degraded  by  his  en%'ironment  into  rtonierliing 
that  the  natives  themselves  despise.  The  two  Dutchmen 
in  *  An  Oatcast  of  the  tslandx,'  and  the  two  Belgians  in  *  An 
Outpost  of  Progress,'  belong  to  the  only  class  of  men — 
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t)ios(>  without  iiidividunlity — which  Mr  Conrad  doscriboi 
with  any  bitteniesB.  Yet  he  is  ono  of  tho  most  c'uthoUd 
iu  sympathy  oC  modem  novelists.  In  his  liandu  tho  nuia 
whom  imagination  makes  a  cow/ird  ngitiutit  hit;  will  b 
m  ttttruvtive  a  il^^uro  as  tho  lad  i-jirriod  by  the  i))iirit  of 
advniituro  unscuthvd  throiigli  all  trialx  otid  nii^fortunas. 

Kvun  iu  tho  ^loomioxt  of  his  workx,  *  Tho  Heart 
Darkness,'  hs  provokes  less  a  Rcntinieiit  of  horror  tha 
Honsi!  of  tnigic  terror  by  the  Kpectacle  of  a  man  of  strofi 
personiility  perverting  birf  fine  giftK  to  tho  niOMt.  fearful 
ends.     There  ia  usually  somothiiig  s^'mpatheUc  in  iht 
ourionity  with  whicli  a  .^tiMlo  student  of  iiat^ire  enteiV 
into  the  wild  and  abnormal  mental  states  of  tho  {wrwiu 
he  describes;  tKomotbing  like  a  feeling  of  pleasure  in  s 
new  experience  which   may  Bometinies  develope  into  &  , 
rather  dangerous  form  of  intellectual  epicureanism.    HI^ 
Coni'ad  grazes  this  danger  in  •  The  Heart  of  DarknvMT' 
for  he  seems  able  to  forgive  anything  in  nmnkiud  cxceflfe| 
nonentity.    His  reallycontemptible  personages  are  alwajMi 
men  of  the  crowd,  creatures,  as  he  says,  whoso  oxiKtciieO 
Itt  only  rendered  pimjtible  by  the   hyper-organiniation  of; 
modern  life.     Their  feelings,  thoir  idejis,  and  their  prio- 
ciple-s  are  but  a  reflection  of  the  corporate  spirit  of  tba  f 
multitude  in  which  their  individuality  was  merged  beferD  ' 
it  had  time  to  form.     It  is  the§e  men  who  at  once  guj 
down  in  that  struggle  with  jiure  unmitigated  savagMrm 
whore  a  man  must  rely  solely  on  his  own  right  hand  onJ  | 
hid  strength  of  head  and  heart. 

Although  this  idea  is  worked  out  in  a  more  power/ul 
manner  in  "An  Outpost  of  Progress.'  'An  Outcast  of  tJi8  i 
Islands  '  remains  the  more  picturesque  work.  There  is  no 
loucii  of  poetry  in  the  tales  of  the  Congo  Free  States 
where,  after  his  return  from  the  Kastern  seas,  Mr  C<iar»d 
went  in  soaruh  of  now  experiences,  only  to  catch  an 
illness  which  put  an  end  to  his  career  as  a  sailor.  Id' 
these  storicti  lie  aims  solely  at  conveying  the  atmospben 
of  terror  and  nightmare  iu  which  he  lived,  and  in  tliiD  bo 
well  succeeds.    No  other  writer  has  shown  in  so  afVectiiig 

manner  tho  iuiUienco  exerted  by  the  genius  of  tltf 


a 


dark  places  of  tho  world  over  the  rouU  of  civihsod  ma 
But  though,  as  he  says,  his  Kojourn   in  Central   Afr 
altered  permanently  his  whole  view  of  life,  the  sccn< 
bis  earlier  voyages  seem  stiti  to  grow,  in  rptrospnct,  i 
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'  iitur  ftiul  more  enchanting;  i-ppons  of  adventure  :  nnd 
J.  lu  .  Uittt  works,  •  Honmnce '  and  '  Nostromo,'  he  dewcrihcM 
Iwt  the  West  Indt^^  and  then  the  Pacific  coaat  witli 
iome())intr  of  that  doli^ht  in  the  wild  and  briUinut  side 
of  life  which  he  rovi^'cd  iii  'Youth.' 

Mr  Conrad  is  certainly  one  of  the  least  monotonous 
of  writers,  lie  is  ever  oxporimcntlng  in  new  styles  and 
Mw  subjects  :  and,  iu  addillon  to  winning  u  lii^li  place 
b  the  litcruture  of  exotic  rnnmne«,  he  hnH  obtuiuod  an 
inconlostablo  pre-einincneo  ai4  the  uoveliitt  of  inodona 
■afanni;;  Ufo.  Beginning  ns  a  writer  with  Prenclt  idons 
of  irou«truclion,  he  has  evolved  quite  an  original  form 
atcunipoMitJon,  that  of  the  monograph.  It  is  used  finely 
IB 'The  Heart  of  Diu-kneBS.'  He  groups  the  persons  and 
idont#  neither  about  some  prlncipikl  character,  in  the 
iglinh  fashion,  nor  about  some  conriM>  of  action,  in  the 
ench  manner,  but  subordinat^w  everything  to  theexpodi- 
DO  of  Bomo  general  idea.  He  has  vlitboratod  an  indirect 
Dl  interesting  way  of  winding  first  around,  and  then 
ltd  hit  subject,  sncriiiciug  all  dramatic  effects  and  all 
Ifvcln  of  contrast  to  greater  Unvness  in  the  analysis  of 
noods  and  greater  power  in  Interpreting  the  spirit  and 
j>here  of  a  place.  It  ia  a  siihllo  method  :  and,  as  in 
esse  of  other  Kubtio  method.f,  there  in  but  a  faint 
'  between  its  qualities  and  its  dcfecta. 
Similar  subtlety  of  method  and  a  certain  delicacy  of 
1,  not  wholly  unlike  the  poetic  re»li»m  of  Mr  Con- 
stylo,  mark  the  boat  work  of  the  late  Lnfeadio 
1,  who,  in  other  respects,  recalls  Pierre  I»ti  to  our 
Hia  picturesque  diction  catches  now  and  then 
le  charm  of  feeling.  How  finely,  for  instance,  ho 
the  Dance  of  Soul«,  performed  by  a  group  of 
aae  peasant  girit*,  in  tJie  moonlit  court  of  a  Buddhist 
iple  during  the  Festival  of  the  Dead. 

'Out  of  the  dhiidow  of  the  teniiile  n  proce«sioiial  line  of 
liancers  Qles  into  the  moonlight  imd  as  suddenly  halts— all 
ymns  women  or  girls,  clad  in  their  choicest  attire.  Tlii^UilIcat 
lead*:  her  L-omrades  follow  in  oi-der  of  stature;  littto  maids 
of  u-n  or  twelve  years  coni|M)»e  llio  end  of  tlie  pnx^<asion. 
I'igiires  liichMy  iM>tHe<l  n^  birdu — figureji  that  somobow  recall 
tbe  dreams  of  shapes  circling;  about  certain  antique  vascH. . . . 
-UI  together  Rlide  the  right  foot  forward  one  pave,  without 
hlUug  the  saudal  fi'oui  tlie  grouud,  auil  e.vtead  both  hands 
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to  the  rlghtf  witli  a  Btmnge  Rantiufi  motion  nnd  a  smil^ 
iiiyHturiouD  obeisance.  Then  tho  riftht  toot  is  drawn  boak 
with  a  reputitioQ  of  thu  waviug  uf  hAiids  anct  the  inytiterloa 
bow.  Theu  all  advance  tho  left  foot  and  repeat  the  pruviou 
movementfl,  half-tuniiiig  to  tlie  l«ft.  Then  nil  toko  twi 
gltdhiK  piicoH  forward  with  a  .ilnglii  niuiidtuuvous  soft  clap  oj 
tliu  hands,  Rud  thu  tirnb  ])crformanoo  is  reiterated,  iilt^rnat^l] 
to  right  nnd  loft,  all  tho  t>andaled  f«et  glidiug  together,  all  thj 
supple  bauds  waving  together,  all  the  pliant  bodiuH  bowtni 
and  Bwaying  together.  And  (to,  slowly,  weirdly,  the  prooesj 
sionni  movement  changoft  Into  a  groat  round,  circling  abouf 
'the  moonlit  court  and  around  the  voiccleas  crowd  of  Ha 
tatora. 

'And  always  the  white  hands  sinuuitnly  wave  togoth« 
if  weaving  sik'II.h,  nlteniately  without  and  witMn  the 
now  with  pabns  upwurtl,  now  ivith  palms  downward : 
the  elfish  sleovce  hover  duskily  together,  with  a  shadow 
iM  of  wings ;  and   all   the  feet  poise  together  with 
rhythm  of  complex  motion   that  in  watching  it  one  f« 
sensation  of  hyjinoliwti. , . .  Under  the  wlicoling  moon,  in  j 
midst  of  the  round.  I  fcol  as  one  within  the  cii-cle  of  a  i 
And  verily,  this  is  enchantment.     I  am  bewitched  ;  bewit 
by  tho  glioatly  weaving  of  hands,  by  the  rhj-thmie  glidiD| 
feet;  above  all,  by  thu  flitting  of  the  marvellous  oU 
apparitional,    soundless,   vclvoty.    as    the    flitting    of 
tropli^al    bats.     No;    nothing   I   ever  dreamed   of   could^ 
likened  to  this  t '    ('  Glimpaea  of  Unfamiliar  Jaimn,'  i,  1! 

Uud  Mr  Heart!  habitually  written  aa  well  as 
might  hiive  ranked  as  a  writer  of  exotic  I'oinaiteo 
Hr  Hiuliionnnd  Mr  Conrad.  He  was,  however,  a  moo 
i-eceptive,  rather  than  of  a  creative,  mind  ;  tho  valueofi 
work  is  larfiely  dopeudout  upon  tho  worth  of  the  mate! 
handled,  and  ho  was  not  alwny«  happy  in  his  choi 
nubjoctfi.  ThiM  i»  partly  duo  tu  the  cireumstauceo  of 
life.  A  Grook  by  birtli  and  aUo,  ou  Uim  mother's  side,  bjl 
race,  ho  is  »aid  to  liave  curiously  resembled,  m  appl•«^ 
ance  a^  well  as  in  teniporanicnt,  the  Eastcru  race  wbttjl 
he  baa  dosuribed  with  isucli  insight  uud  uharm ;  and  th^ 
greater  part  of  bi»  career  wa-t  ttpettt  in  drifting  ucrods  Utt 
world  towardf  the  people  with  whom  he  Imd  go  much  !■ 
eommou.  One  can  ti-ace  the  cour.ie  of  tbix  homeJMl 
wanderer  in  hiH  early  writings.  Hih  recolleotious  <A 
Europe  are  vague ;  and  even  hin  meniorieci  of  tho  Unittt) 
States,  where  he  educated  himself  while  working  first  il 
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Heompositor  and  thon  3^  a  journalixt,  nro  vontaincd  only 

^atnieof  adventure  on  t>n8t  Island  in  tlio  Mitwitutippi. 

OS  the  Fren<?h  West  Indies,  in  which  be  lived  for  some 

tine,  he  hns  written  more  fully  in  a  book  of  travels  and 

■itnorel  of  negro  life.     But,  an  hit*  Htyle  did  not  acquire 

Bal  distinction  until  he  began  to  follow  Japanese  models 

Kid  Btudy  Japanese  effects,  none  of  these  earlier  works  is 

of  ranch  importance. 

Mr  Heam  began  really  to  count  aa  a  wxiter  only  when 
bis  Uellonic  qualities  of  mind,  stunted  at  Hmt  by  the 
Dondition»  of  life  in  North  America,  were  at  laitt  developed 
inong  a  pt^ople  diHtiiiguii4hed  by  Hoinowhal.  of  tliat  in* 
•ttnetix'c  feeling  for  beauty  which  fornii»d  an  incomparable 
element  in  the  genintt  of  ancient  Greece.  His  eestlietic 
wiMe  luxuriated  in  a  land  where  fineness  of  taste  is  still 
t  common  characterifitir.  Through  the  gate  of  their 
ut  he  entered,  not  only  into  the  vraya  of  life  of  the 
Japanese,  but  into  their  moods  and  their  reltfnon.  When 
bfi  arrived  in  Japan  he  was  a  rather  superficial  ai^osbic 
of  the  English  school,  who  had  dnbbled  a  little,  in  Aniuri- 
cfta  fosbiun.  in  Oriental  ideas.  But,  as  soon  as  his  »6nj<u- 
iKu  imagination  was  stirred,  Japaneite  Buddhism,  with 
kcMoteric  myntici.-*ni,  it*  wealth  of  poetic  symbols,  and 
ttiroor^t  in  the  art  and  letters  of  the  country,  exercised 
over  him  an  infiuenoe  similar  to  that  by  which  Roman 
Cftthoticism,  in  such  land.'*  as  Italy,  is  apt  to  attract 
pwwtns  of  a  sensuous  Umipoi-anient,  Some  of  his  essays 
liiliani,  in  which  he  has  tried  to  ftise  together  the  ideas 
.i  ...latern  scionco and  the feeiings of  Eastern  mysticism, 
are  not  very  successful.  On  the  other  hand,  his  interest 
-  pani-sc  Buddbi.sni  enabled  him  to  rovcal,  with  that 
,iit  which  only  knowledge  and  imuginutlvo  »iympatby 
L;ive.  the  romantic  side  of  that  religion  a«  reflected  in 
^■'■'t  of  mind  anil  modus  of  fwding,  the  traditions 
Mn»  of  the  puopic.  Siuldunul  by  the  vehemence 
with  which  the  machinu-mndo  civilisation,  from  which  he 
bad  jiwt  escaped,  was  spreading  through  the  country,  he 
tonie<l  with  delightful  relief  to  the  peasants  of  remote 
places  over  whom  the  ancient  ideal  still  exercised  much 
nf  its  anchority.  The  grace  and  amenity  with  which  it 
ailnmed  their  hard  and  narrow  lives,  the  thought  and 
foetiy  winch  it  wove  into  their  legends  and  suiwrstitions, 
ni,  above  all,  tlie  keen  and  exquisite  seiiw  of  beauty  in 


f  -Tar   r  J*  -/^^mj^t.-     Jjai.  im; 

^."st.-, 

tjr>C  „-.*^ Jvr -1-  *z*^_ 


>M  'i'^':!.'..  iL'f.-^iH^r,?:  zrj!i^.'.z^'r:e~  :  in  3t  Heazn's  «• 
'//.'!  '/-•  *.!.t!*^  u^r'.;z.*r.'.'t^.  U  tlli-we-i  to  f^wat  fioc  bcifl 
'-;,';  '.'.  u.f.t'u-/  ■■:  v'.:\  '.*  tt*-  Ij-sr.s-r  d&Sa.  bai  h  ii  ■ 
'/•;.-;  ,-*;f. -;/,*.  '/J  ifev  rr.i-:  in  ij-A-^ry  oi  naror?  and  nJi 

!i.'-i.\  '/!  :/,,',', 'J  i.i;';  ,'-  -.h'r  m;-i^I  of  &Ev  of  'b^  ctiltiTlt 
J.-.'i;--. '/(  K-Jo;*":  V,  f;',r,',  I'lfrTTf:  I^ti  love*  :o  addr«9f  inl 
|,m-(b/-/;h,  ,M.-i/-rIi:'J  Klr.'.rrlf  To  a  Jai-ttnese  lady.  Mr  Hm 
V/fw  iii'fi-.ifi  II.'.  iti'/jiiij/HTiMi-  a  delineator  of  Japsm 
tinttttn.r*  a*  i'l-.tn:  Iy*t.i  i*  of  Japanese  sc^neir  :  and  U 
/«i«t.t>:i-  f'/c  r-.iif-x  t,h«t  thftre  i^  so  little  fiction  in  i 
v.nrk^  wlii'fh  h';  v/i',t*!  on  Japan.  Curiously  slight 
'■>jfijil,rii/;l.io/j,  hif  hk»rUrli<;(t  Iiti%'e  some  of  the  delicacy  t 
ffn«i  <r}iar(fi  wtiirlj  (jc  (I'linirf^il  in  Japanese  poetry,  wh 
"•'KK'^*'""  '"  "i"r»!  hi;(Ni(i«M»nt  than  expression. 

It)  Miiri')  <if  hiH  ftinl.artic  talcs,  such  as  'The  Gatcl 
l(iii-i-i'!i','  |jMr<!adio  flfJirn  a<Iopt(;d  an  Oriental  liter 
form  wlii'ilt  li'iK  hill':')  l''r<;n  developed  by  a  novelist 
litiliii,  Mr  v.  W.  fi'iiii.  Ah  lluddhitim  and  Brahmanism 
jiliiloHOplii'ifil  <!n-<?dM  llial  c;aiiiiot  appeal  directly  to 
t'ltiol-ioDH  liku  HiiiiKt  uthiir  n;li(jionH,  their  ideas  have  to 
hi'oiiKlit'  down  to  thti  |)«;oplo  by  meanii  of  metapbys: 
iill(tK<>i'i«H.  Mr  JIuii,rn  and  Mr  Bain  seom  both  to  h. 
iMtmi  iilh'uch'd  by  thcfie  strange  fairy-lalus,  in  which 
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it  con''»>ptiont»  of  mysticism  nro  combined  «-it.li  the 
Idoat  flights  of  fanc)'.     But,  whilu  Mr  Hcurn  has  taken 
his  pattern  some  JapanMO  or  Chinese  fables  with 
ler  moro  philosophjcji!  subtloty  thnii  liturttrj'  ch»na, 
B*iiii  hiw  been  more  happily  inspired  by  Indian  lit^ira- 
In  bis  work  the  metaphysical  meaning  is  disguised 
I  ft  dntta  as  luxurianUy  poetical  as  Kalidos  might  hnvo 
lioticd.      Hotb   writers    profess   to   be   simply  trann- 
jnt;    but,   while   Mr    Heam   may   have   followed    his 
lelfl  Homewhat  closely,  Mr  Bain  pretends  to  a  greater 
of  ori^nality  than  he  can  rightfully  claim.    Even 
aen  we  make  allowance  for  the  inspiration  ho  derives 
>m  Hindoo  legends  and  liindoo  poetry,  his  fertility  of 
loy  and  Asiatic  ricbnttss  of  diction  are  remarkable.    Ho 
discovered  in  ludiu  a  rwgion  of  uncbuntment  which 
Kipling  nuvor  entered.     This  is  the  India  of  romauoo 
:b  tht^>  Indiana  have  built  up  out  of  their  lon^ingv, 
sir  traditions,  and  the  hints  of  their  poet«.  nnd  whicti 
not  perhaps  the  Icsa  real  iu  it«  effoob  upon  their  mind 
cuasu  it  t^xi»tii  only  in  their  imagination.     As  Mr  Bain 
fs  in  the  introduction  to  "  The  Uetcent  of  the  Sun,' 

itioD»,  like  the  characters  in  our  rtory,  cUug  desperately, 

I  their  periods  of  deRmdatJon  ami  ecllptte,  toall  that  reminds 

of  a  former  atate  of  ideal  prvisiwrity  which  lingent  in 

literature  and  echoes  in  their  souls   like  dim  recollec- 

gm  of  a  forgotteQ  paradise.  .  .  .  l>istaiice  lends  enchant- 

kdC,  and  time  effac&i  detaU  and  endows  steru  reaUticn  with 

ay  b(«uty ;  nnd  thuM  a  rugged,  stony  post  fadcn  ftrndu- 

into  a  picture,  bliiu,  w>ft,  and  unuttembly  i^MutifuI,  like 

low  barren  island  seen  far  aniiy  in  the  haze  over  a  hot 

nd  glittering  sea.' 

No  cnnquerer  ever  swept  through  the  paases  of  the 
ayaA  upon  this  land  of  the  lotus,  with  its  splendid 

tias.  pleosatit  champaign,  and  beautiful  forests,  where 
king8  and  the  sons  of  kings,  laying  aside  the  toils  of  war 
and  tile  cares  of  state,  spend  their  days  in  wooing  princely 
■women.  Love  is  the  theme  of  oU  Mr  Bain's  storicM. 
Even  in  '  The  Descent  of  the  Sun,'  with  it«  fantastical 
action  that  passes  in  a  haunted  wood  representing  life 
and  its  illusions,  the  characters  arc  not  phantonui  m  on 
allegory,  but  the  wild,  bright  figures  of  Indian  poetry, 
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moving  in  tlip  blaze  and  glow  of  EaHtum  pusslon.     When 
tliey  meet  tliuy  fall  instantly  in  lovo. 

'  KAmsUmitm  ntood  ntlll,  holding  hie  broatli  nn<1  K^xlng  a^ 
hor,  fcinrin^  to  movp,  for  hfi  thought  it  wni--  a  drontn.  Tlien 
all  at  oaoe  ehe  looked  up  nud  saw  him  and  smiled,  botbing 
him  vlth  the  colour  of  her  oye».  And  It  iteemed  to  Kamala- 
mitm  thnt  ho  «tood  In  a  pool  of  colour  formed  by  the  ewwaoe 
of  all  tho  blu»  lotoMw  in  the  world.' 

Thus  is  ruprcmsutcd,  if  we  understand  the  story,  the  Brst 
meeting  between  the  .tpiritof  man  und  the  divine  element 
of  bia  nature.  There  must  really  be  something  magiral 
in  tho  atmoi^phera  of  India.  Nothing  else  can  explain 
how  it  )8  that  Mr  Itnin,  professor  of  political  economy  at 
Foona,  should  have  been  transformed  into  »  poet-  It  is 
a  romance  in  itself,  this  leap  from  the  deserts  of  tho 
dismal  ecienoe  into  the  fairjdnnd  of  Oriental  mysticism. 
And  Mr  Bain  is  even  happier  when  he  adventiire)ii  into 
the  Iei88  visionary'  world  of  the  ancient  Indian  pliiy* 
Wrights.  This  he  does  in  *  A  Digit  of  the  Moon,'  in  which 
the  Sancho  Pam^a  of  the  Hindoo  drama  appeant.  It  taUe 
upon  him  to  distract  and  entertain,  by  a  series  of  Rtories, 
the  beautiful  lady  whom  his  master,  the  king,  is  trying  to 
win  ;  and  in  this  way  a  delightful  tulo  of  love  is  combined 
%vith  an  Indian  Nigbls'  Entertainments,  the  two  strands 
of  int*^ro»t  IxMug  wi  ^skilfully  co;inoetod  in  a  climax  ending 
with  the  union  and  death  of  the  royal  lovers  that  the 
work  is  n  little  masterpiece  in  point  of  construction. 

In  'A  Hfiifer  of  the  Dawn'  the  eamo  contexture  f« 
employed,  the  subsidiary  stories  being  related  by  another 
stock  cliaracter  of  the  Hindoo  drama,  the  queen's  attend- 
ant, who  condueti)  the  intrigue  and  carries  on  tho  con- 
versation in  place  of  her  noble  mib'tress.  As  oust'Om 
proventti  Indian  ladies  of  gentle  birth  from  taking  any 
part  in  their  own  love  affairs,  thoy  commonly  appear 
rather  tthadowy  figures  in  a  talc;  but  Mr  Rain  makee 
so  ingenious  a  use  of  tho  convention  that  '  A  Heifer  of 
the  Dawn  *  is  the  most  dramatic  and  charming  of  his 
ronmnces.  The  situation  is  not  without  sntne  resem- 
blunc©  to  that  in  '  As  You  Uko  It.'  As  Rosalind,  disguised 
aa  a  boy,  courts  Orlando  in  the  Forest  of  Ardon,  »o  the 
Indian  queen,  disguised  as  her  own  attendant,  woo«  hor 
■^T'lctant  lover  in  the  tropica!  forest  at  dawn  with  h, 
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aaliciouK  gaiety  of  mind  and  a  win»omon<W8  of  person 
that  distract  him  utterly.  Her  etoric8,  moreover,  are 
very  piqunntly  iiit«rpo»ed,  as  xbe  uses  thorn  to  interrupt 
the  king  when  he  begins  to  make  lovo  to  her,  instead  of 
listening,  as  in  honour  bound,  to  her  prai^CTi  of  the  virtues 
of  her  supposed  mistress.  Thecomedy  is  a  delightful  one, 
ftod  even  in  the  ending  there  is  devised  a  pretty  surpriiw. 
Aopurding  to  the  author,  who  is  somewhat  oeccntric  in 
litilo  thingu,  the  title,  'A  Heifer  of  the  Dawn,'  iiupIioB 
that  in  the  youthful  loveliness  of  the  heroine  theiv  were 
wnbodlod  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  nioming  in  the 
wood  whoro  the  lovem  met.  But  it  i-s  rather  the  )<pint 
of  Hindoo  poetry  and  legend  that  is  incarnate  in  the 
ra^jutt  figure  of  the  young  queen  and  in  the  other 
hrilliant  forms  in  Mr  Bain's  romance.  How  different 
lipy  ar«  from  the  characters  in  Mr  KipUng's  tales  I  The 
two  writers  exhibit  equal  imaginative  power  in  revealing 
the  glamour  of  India  in  its  opposite  asitects.  Mr  Kipling, 
•nploying  realistic  means  even  in  poetic  effects,  describes 
the  pageantry  of  Oriental  life ;  Mr  Bain,  employiug  an 
omate  diction  even  in  dramatic  situations,  discovers 
*cme  of  the  spiritual  forces  that  underlie  it. 

Both  the  realistic  and  the  poetic  methods  were  used  by 
B.  L.  Stevenson  in  "The  Ii^Iund  Sights'  Entertainments.' 
■The  Beach  of  Falosa,'  and  other  stories  of  the  South 
Seas.  StevcnHon,  however,  did  not  exhaust  the  pictur- 
esque mut«rial  of  thin  wild  and  beautiful  region ;  and 
tbu  field  n^mainod  opon  for  another  novelist  with  a 
atoru  intimate  and  varied  knowledge  of  the  South  Pacific. 
A  cantlidat4i  soon  appeared  in  the  person  of  an  Aus- 
bmllaii  writer,  Mr  I/>uit4  Becke.  In  the  matter  of  expuri- 
J^Ot  at  least,  he  excelled!  Stevenson.  After  some  earlier 
^^■vootares  in  the  South  Seaa  he  bought  a  cutter  and 
^■gtta.  At  the  nge  of  twenty-one,  to  trade  at  Samoa  in 
pftrinemhip  with  a  half-cjwte  who  bad  been  one  of 
'Buliy'  Mayes'  boatsn'ains.  Aftenvards  he  also  sailed 
onder  that  '  alleged '  pirate.  Then,  wounded  by  savages 
OB  somn  islands  and  shipwrecked  in  various  hurricanes 
on  others,  he  driftod  as  u  trader  about  thu  archipelagoes 
ontil,  as  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  tyiid,  he  iMtcanio  '  a  man 
both  liked  and  trusted  by  the  natives,  from  lonely  Easter 
Iidand  to  the  far-away  Pelews.'  It  cannot  be  said,  how- 
ever, that   h?  continued  tho  traditions  established  by 
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Pierre  I^li  niid  Stevenson.  Ho  is  less  the  novelist  than 
ihu  chronivlei'  of  Houtti  8o(i  life.  As  he  is  intermted 
more  in  tlte  thing  that  happens  thfin  in  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  itctor»,  he  abounds  in  incidents  and  situattoiu 
which  remain  nici'ely  the  rough  inatorial  for  dnunatJe 
lircMent-ittJon  of  character  under  the  innuenoo  of  siivage 
KuiToundingx;  in  ahort,  he  is  wanting  in  imuginutive 
power.  He  in  a  inatter-of-fact  realist,  untroubled  by  any 
oxquiHiteneHA  of  feeling  and  imvei^cd  in  the  alchomy  of 
romance.  It  is  only  the  outrageouii  thingn  of  life  tlmt 
nmke  upon  his  mind  an  ineffaceable  iinproRttton.  There 
is  in  his  work  a  certain  monotony  of  manner  which 
obscures  its  admirable  variety  of  subject. 

As  a  chronicler  Mr  Becke  is  indeed  excellent  He  has 
taken  up  the  story  of  the  South  Seas  at  the  point  at 
which  Hermann  Melville  laid  it  down.  Some  of  hi* 
skotchoH  relate  to  the  time  when  the  shipt*  of  the  sandal- 
wood traders  and  the  bouts  of  the  American  whaling 
fleets,  describod  by  Mclvillo,  alone  frequented  the  archi- 
pelagoes, and  when,  on  the  remoter  inlands,  outlaws  and 
other  vagrants  of  the  teas,  welcomed  by  the  warli 
natives,  often  rose  by  their  superior  strength  of  mind 
the  phice  next  to  the  chief,  or  e%'on  fought  their  way 
the  leadership  of  the  clan.  Then  followed  the  gold' 
age  of  the  trading  adventurers,  when,  in  little  parui 
of  verdui-o  inhabited  by  a  race  among  which  neitbi 
civilisatioit  nor  smallpox  had  made  much  proj 
'every  white  man  lived  like  a  prince  and  died  in 
boot*  from  a  bullet  or  a  spear."  This  is  the  peri' 
described  in  Mr  Becke's  most  striking  stories,  whii 
dealing  mainly  with  the  lovee  of  white  men  and  bro' 
women,  are  as  interesting  and  as  true  as  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  ugly.  Less  impressive  but  more  enter- 
taiuing  are  the  tales  of  shipwreck  and  adventure  anioDg 
buccaneers,  cannibals,  and  missionaries — to  place  the 
objects  of  Mr  Bcckira  aversion  in  their  ascending  »cale; 
and  in  some  lighter  sketches  ho  biings  down  the  story  of 
tiie  South  Seas  to  the  recent  period  when  a  German  flrm, 
subsidised  by  their  government,  drove  our  unsupported 
traders  from  their  stations,  and  over  islands  in  which 
Englishmen  hud  toiled  and  ventured,  generations  befera 
the  Teuton  set  foot  there,  hoisted  a  foreign  flag. 

In  the  decade  of  years  which  has  elapsed  since  Ht 
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Becko  began  to  follow  in  the  wnke  of  8teveiuion,  tbero 
*w  been  ho  remarkable  a  development  of  the  literature 
>>(  rxotic  romance  that  the  picturesque  aspec-tti  of  nearly 
aU  tbu  wilder  countries  have  been  delineated  in  works  of 
flfliou.  We  obaerve,  for  instance,  that  in  the  catalogue 
of  a  circulating  hbrary,  in  which  novels  are  now  arranged 
aader  tho  different  cuuntrios  they  describe,  the  lixt  of 
■Doh  books  and  authors  now  occupieu  i<omu  thirty-flve 
IwgM.  Of  courstt  in  tho  more  popular  of  theite  tales 
tbem  b  little  exiiopt  that  contoxturo  of  sensational  in- 
eidsiit  which  is  all  that  the  lurgMtt  body  of  English 
ratdera  roqnires  in  a  story,  Yet  the  list  contains  he- 
•ides  n  surprising  number  of  namitivcs  in  which  the 
manners  of  the  atrunger  races  of  mankind  are  depicted 
irith  draiimtic  effect. 

While  no  man  of  guuiui*  lia«  appeared  among  hiter 
writ«rt(.  much  excellent  work  luw  been  done  by  the 
not'etistn  of  the  younger  generation.  Few  of  these,  as 
io  natural,  have  etwapcd  altogether  from  the  iutluonco 
of  Ut€>  leadera  of  the  movement,  hut  iteveral  have  found 
in  the  freshness  of  their  subject-matter  the  stimiduM 
to  no  slight  degree  of  originality  in  treatment.  For 
ftxample.  tn  the  '  African  Nights'  Entertainment,'  by 
Mr  A.  J.  Dawson,  there  is  some  trace  of  Stevenson's 
tnfluenco.  and  that  of  Mr  Kipling  is  as  clearly  discerned 
in  *  The  Oocl  of  his  Fathers,'  by  Mr  Jack  London  ;  but, 
hotb  in  Mr  Dawson's  sketches  of  M<iroocnn  life  and  in 
Ur  London's  t^ilus  of  tho  conflict  between  the  natives 
uid  the  lawless  representatives  of  civilisation  in  Alaska, 
the  derivative  elements  are  mingled  with  so  much  tliat 
i»  new  that  the  genoi-nl  eflfect  is  one  of  novelty.  Mr 
Xammduke  I'ickthall's  'Said  the  Fisherman,'  a  picar- 
eaque  novel  of  Syrian  manners,  may  be  praised  without 
any  euch  C)ualiflcntion.  It  is  entirely  original,  and  can 
only  be  compared  with  that  classic  of  exotic  romance, 
Morior's  '  Httjji  Baba,'  which  has  been  reprinted  so  often 
laUjIy  that  we  are  inclined  to  connect  the  revival  of 
interest  in  this  picttu^  of  Persian  life  with  the  general 
interest  excited  by  the  modem  school  of  writers. 

Thoir   infiuoncu   is  aUo   exerted   in  other  directions. 

Men  like  Mr  R.  B.  Cunninghamo  Graham  and  Mr  Hugh 

Cliffonl,  who  would   have  written  travel -sketches  some 

Jireatj-  years  ago,  are  now  moved  to  cost  their  material 
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into  tlie  form  of  fiction.  Both  thw*  writers  are  keen 
observem,  diHtinguisbed  from  the  minor  iiovoliHtH  of  the 
Hume  jn^up  by  the  abtuidanco  and  vivldnem  of  pictur- 
ORquu  detaU  with  which  thoy  dsHcriho  tho  strange  people 
ftmong  whom  they  have  lived.  Nuithor,  however,  nppeara 
to  have  any  great  powor  of  conBtruoUve  imagination. 
Mr  Hugh  Cliffoi-d.  in  hi^  very  iutorc»tting  talen  of  the 
nntiviiM  of  tho  Malay  Funin^iila,  indiiduH  muoh  that 
would  ho  loKx  otit  of  pluco  in  n  book  of  travetfl  than  in  n 
collection  of  storioa;  while  Mr  Cunniiighnme  Graham,  in 
thofie  essays  iu  fiction  in  which  he  mngew  from  Paraguay 
to  Morocco,  and  from  Mexico  to  the  Ucd  Sea.  digrossoB 
into  so  many  tracttt  of  criticism  and  dissertation  that  he 
in  bent  considered  aa  a  whimsical  and  exquisite  usoayist 
with  a  roving  dis]>oRition,  a  fine  tasto  in  paradoxes,  and  a 
fund  of  novel  ideas. 

Besides  thus  attracting  men  of  somewhat  alien  talel 
tho  exotic  school  has  enlarged  the  mental  horizons 
writers  such  as  Mr  Robert  Hichens,  who  have  even  k 
in  common  with  it.     Mr  Hichens'  last  and  best  work 
no  doubt,  more  a  tourist  novel  tlinn  a  '  romance  of  the  or 
lands.'    It  is  written  with  something  of  that  artificial  bi 
tianco  of  manner  which  the  author  moi-e  aptly  eniployiti 
in  describing  the  brilliant  artificiahty  of  certain  soeliui 
of '  London  society.    Yet>  in  the  power  with  which 
interpret^  the  spirit  of  the  great,  Saharun  desert,  the 
is  di-tplayed  a  doptli  and  sinc«rity  of   feeling  not  to 
found  in  his  earlier  talus.     It  is,  in  a  way,  a  rwfioction 
of  the  recent  change  in  tho  ttpirit  of  the  age.  to  whie 

tho  new  movement  hne  largely  co-operatod.    In  one    

his  later  novolu.  'The  AVhirlpool,'  the  late  Mr  George 
Gissing  said  of  the  new  school : — 

'It's  the  voice  of  the  reaction.  Millions  of  men,  natural  men, 
revolthig  iicninst  tho  softness  and  sweetness  of  civilisation — 
men  all  over  tho  world,  hardly  knowing  wltat  thoy  want,  i 
what  they  don't  want." 

We  think  thoy  know  what  they  wanted ;  but  it 
something  with  which  just  such  writers  aa  Mr  Gissii 
were  least  in  s^ynipathy.     As  men  of  a  stirring  tempe 
with  a  lively  HOUHe  of  the  worth  of  life,  purchased, 
many  caseH,  in  a  career  of  adventure  in  the  wild  places 
of  the  earth,  they  revoiltd  less  against '  the  softness 
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nreetness  of  civilisation '  thnn  ngoinitt  tbu  Kickly  funciAs 
of  a  sodentary  '  (^iieration  ranked,*  08  Mr  MortHlitli  Huid, 
'in  gloomy  noddin^s  over  life.'  Tlio  HOiind  idciut  undor- 
IftDg  ihix  revolt  ure  set  nut  witli  excellent  force  and 
tloamuDH  by  a  distinguished  American  novelisti  who  lias 
iUm>  rooidcd  among  the  miners  and  Eskimos  of  Aiaska. 
They  aro  indoud  no  wrought  hy  Mis»  Elizabeth  Robioa 
iato  tliu  fabric  of  hurfiue  romance,  -The  Magnetic  North,' 
that  it  ia  (tifficalt  to  find  just  one  paaeage  in  which  they 
ATO  aU  oxprewtcd.  The  following  excerpt  represents  only 
tbo  vi«w»  of  a  inissioDary  priest ;  and  he,  naturally,  has 
rntber  n  t^ndoocy  to  preach  on  the  revival  of  the  spirit  of 
adwenture. 

*lt  vraa  th^  Qrst  man's  first  inkling  of  heaven.  .  .  .  The  old 
of  the  strptiuuuH,  to  leave  home  antl  cDitifort  iind  socurityt 
out  to  noftwh  for  wi«lo;u.  or  holini'^f*,  or  liiippimws, 
ir  it  is  gold  or  the  Sim  Urael,  the  instinct  of  8carch  in 
pliuitcd  in  the  race.  It  is  thifl  that  the  Iiuidf  ul  of  men  who 
wba.t  they  call  "  tho  world,"  it  In  thin  they  f<jrget.  .  .  . 
To  many,  the  unpiilsu  ie  u  blind  one  or  a  shy  oiiv,  shrbikhift 
ralliriK  ilwlf  by  the  old  names.  Hut,  nouo  tlie  less, 
iu^tiuct  for  tlie  Quest  la  stUl  tlie  gallant  way  of  youth, 
ifrouted  by  a  sense  of  the  bomeleeaaeas  they  cannot  tbiuk 
]I1  lust.  .  .  .  Behind  each  inau  bravlni?  the  Arctic  winter  up 
beru  if  t»>mi>  boix;,  not  lUl  itcQoblc;  sumu  <levotioii,  not  all 
inuanctifled.  Behind  most  of  the^e  men  1  aoom  to  see  a  wife 
or  eliHd,  a  parent,  or  some  dear  dreaiii  that  gives  that  man 
Ilia  «ltare  in  the  Bcernal  Hope.' 

'  The  Magnetic  Xorth '  \»  a  story,  realistic  in  form  and 

ircunantic  in  spirit,  in  which  the  n^lutiun  of  strange 

iturtis  is  accompanied  by  that  powerfid  delineation 

tho  pa>»ioii8  provoked,  which  alouo  gives  high  literary 

io    to   a    iiarrativo   of  extraordimirj'   iiuidonts.     The 

Jrintipul  groiij)  of  cluiDictors  cuutiititM  of  a  clerk,  a  lawyer, 

I  Mhoolmastor,  and  other  inoxp«ricnc<xl  townsmen,  who, 

rith  the  audacity  of  ignoi-anco,  set  out  with  insufficient 

pfwparution  for  the  Klondike.     Naturally  the  expedition 

.  tomphit*!  failure.     Utit  Minn  Hobina  finely  shows  thut 

ivi    terrihlo  )4trugglcs  and   tntoloniblo  suiierings  which 

•u  tried  these  men  as  co  reveal  hidden  flaws  and  weak- 

'-- ~es  in  the  noblest  among  them,  not  only  test4Ml  their 
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(■hnrnct«r»  but  retnoulded  and  strengthened  them. 
this  was  their  reward  : — 


And 


'  Many  who  came  iu  yoiinfi  wore  going  out  old ;  but  the  < 
thing  wax,  that  those  worst  off  went  out  gamo— no  whining, 
none  of  the  ostentatiouB  pathos  of  thoee  broken  on  tho  wheel 
of  a  great  city.  .  .  .  They  simply  hod  failed — all  alike.  And 
yet  there  iviw  tietweeii  tlieni  iind  the  (."omnuni  failures  of  the 
world  one  abidinK  difference:  these  had  Rrently  dared.  ,  .  . 
They  had  failed,  but  it  could  never  be  said  of  a  KKmdyker 
that  he  had  not  tried.  He  might,  in  truth,  look  down  upon 
the  smug  majority  that  smiles  at  untisiial  endeavonr  uulosn 
ituceeKH  oxcuRes,  c-rowns  it.  No  one  then-,  after  oil,  so  poor 
but  he  luul  one  ix>Hse»»iou  treasured  among  kings.  And  he^ 
had  risked  it.' 

The  writer  of  a  paper  on  '  Modem  Pessimism/  in 
recent  number  of  this  Review,  included  Miss  Rohina  umot 
the  pessimists,  as  the  author  of  that  striking  but  uIhk 
pathological  study  of  the  temperament  of  the  poitrinair 
■The  Open  Question."    But  how  mde  is  the  diffct 
between  tho  molancfaoty  point  of  view  in  that  work 
the  inifpiritJng  outlook  on  life  containixl  in  'T)ie  Mafirnet 
North  ■ !     The  allcrution  shows  that  Misw  Rollins  has 
power  which  is  becoming  mro  oven  nmong    excolle 
writers—the  power  to  grow ;  and  this,  wo  think,  is  onfl 
of  the  distinctions  between  talent  and  genius.    It  shov 
also  that  it  i»  good  to  look  upon  the  bi-ight  face 
romance,  even  if  it  has  to  bo  sought  out  in  pertic 
retreats  in  tho  outlonds  of  tho  world.     For  our 
however,  wo  think  that  both  tho  Breton  Hshermen 
tho  Brt^ton  peastmts  are  mistaken,  and  that  the  romanti 
spirit,  like  all  fairy  creatures,  exists  in  every  region  whe 
men  are  still  blitlio  and  bravo  enough  to  seek  for  it. 

EUVA»D  WlUOUT, 


<    M    ) 
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rirt.  IV.— THE  IDE.VS  OF  RICHARD  WAGNTiR. 

1.  Richard  Wagner'a  Prose  Works.  Translated  by 
W.  Aahton  EllU.  Eight  vols.  London ;  Kegan  Paul, 
IS05-0. 

2.  Daa  Lebai  Richard  iVagner's.  Von  C.  F.  Gla»enapp. 
TraoBlated  and  enlarged  by  W.  Ashton  Ellis.  Four 
voU.     London  :  Kegan  Paul.  1900-4. 

3.  Ricfutrd  iV'affner  an  j\lathilde  Wesendotik :  Tagebuch- 
burner  und  Briefe,  \^%-l&n.  Berlin:  Duncker,  1904. 
Translated  by  yV.  Axhton  Ellis.    London  :  Grevel,  1^05. 

'S*e  of  the  good  actiona  of  Bnudclnire,  whottu  equity  oE 
coDitcicnco  in  mattera  of  art  wo-s  flawlesn,  may  be  iteen  in 
a  pamphlet  publiHhod  in  li)61,  with  the  title  '  Richai-d 
Wagner  ot  Tnnnhiiu^er  tV  Paris.'  In  this  pamphlet 
Baudotairo  has  eaid  the  first  Jind  the  last  word  on  many 
of  tho  problems  of  Wagner's  work ;  and  perhaps  most 
doci^vely  on  that  problem  of  artist  and  critic  which  has 
■o  often  disturbed  the  judgment  of  reasoners  tn  t!ie 
abstract.  Can  the  same  man,  people  have  Baid  of  Wagnur 
as  of  others,  be  a  creator  and  altio  a  thinker,  an  instinc* 
tive  artist  and  a  maker  of  theories  ?  This  is  Baudelaire's 
answer,  and  it  is  sufficient : — 

'It  would  be  a  wholly  new  event  in  the  history  of  the  arts  if 
a  ci-ibiv  were  to  turn  himself  into  a  poet,  a  reversal  of  every 
psychic  law,  a  mon.-'I.roaity  ;  oa  the  other  baud,  all  great  po«ta 
becotac  naturally,  iiicvtUibly.  oriiit's.  I  pity  the  jiootti  who  aro 
guided  solely  by  instinct;  thoy  seem  to  me  incompliitti.  in 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  former  there  must  como  a  crisis  whoa 
they  would  think  out  their  art,  discover  Uie  obscure  laws  in 
roiMoquence  of  whit^h  tliey  have  produced,  aud  draw  from 
this  study  a  suric*  of  iireck'pUn  whose  diviin!  jxirjiocw  is  infalli- 
■Inlity  In  poetic  production.  It  would  bt?  prodigious  for  a 
rntic  to  become  a  poet^  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  poet  not  to 
contain  a  critic.' 

The  chief  distinction  and  main  value  of  Wagner's 
ItiiecH'etica]  writiiijj  lies  in  this  fact,  that  it  is  wholly  the 
lyenonal  oxprc»iiion  of  an  artist  engaged  in  creative 
Twork,  finding  out  theories  by  the  way,  as  ho  comes  upon 
fobstucles  or  aids  in  the  nature  of  things.  It  may  bo 
QBtcudud  that  only  Uiis  kind  of  criticism,  the  criticism 
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of  a  cri'u.tive  iirtist,  is  of  any  real  value  ;  and  Wagner's  is 
for  th«  niowt  part  more  than  criticism,  or  the  judging  of_ 
existent  work ;  it  is  a  building  up  of  scaffolding  for 
erection  of  work  to  come.  In  <A  Communication  to  mj 
Friends'  (1851),  which  is  an  autobiography  of  idcus.  ho 
hiw  tAkoii  great  pains  to  trace  the  unconscious,  inovitablo 
evolution  of  his  work  and  of  his  ideas.  He  nob  only  telln 
na,  he  proves  to  us,  step  by  Btep,  that  none  of  his  innova- 
tions were  'pi-ompted  by  rofloction,  but  solely  by  pnwti- 
wil  experience,  and  tho  nature  of  his  artlstiu  aim.'  In 
thifl  philosophical  autobiography  we  see  the  growth  of 
a  great  artist,  moro  cloarly  perhaps  than  wo  sco  it  in 
any  similar  dociimuut;  certainly  in  more  precipe  detail. 
Wagner's  progrcw  as  an  artist  was  vital,  for  it  was  the 
progress  of  life. 

Ho  looked  upon  genius  us  an  immense  rvcoptivity,  n 
receptivity  so  innnuuse  that  it  filled  and  overflowed  the 
being,  thutf  forcing  upon  it  the  need  to  create.  And  bo_ 
distinguished  between  tho  two  kinds  of  artist,  feminl 
and  uia^*iilinc ;  the  feminine  wbo  absorbs  only  art, 
the  inusculinu  who  absorbs  life  itself ,  and  from  life  dori^'4 
the  now  nuderial  wliich  he  will  turn  into  a  now  at 
living  art.  lie  shows  us,  in  his  own  work,  the  gradi 
way  in  which  imitation  passed  into  production,  the  un- 
conscious  moulding  of  the  stuff  of  hi»  art  from  withii 
OS  one  need  after  another  arose ;  the  way  iu  which  eve 
innovation  in  form  came  from  a  aii^lo  cause  :  tho 
sity  *to  convey  to  others  as  vividly  and  intelligibly 
poHsible  what  his  own  mind's  eye  had  soeu.'  Ho  le 
sometimes  from  a  failure,  hia  failure  to  uchiovo  a  plan 
wrongly  attempted ;  sometimes  from  a  disappointme 
the  disappointment  of  seeing  work  after  work  fail, . 
then  tliat  more  hopeless  one  of  being  applauded 
something  other  than  he  wanted  to  do,  wilJi  *  tho 
natured  sympathy  shown  tu  a  lunatic  by  his  friends.' 
Hometimes  it  is  from  n  woman  that  he  loams,  from  on 
artist-woman  like  Sohroilor-Dcvrient,  of  whom  ho  says: 
'The  remotest  contoet  with  this  extraordinary  woman 
electrified  me ;  for  many  a  long  year,  down  oven  to  tho 
present  day,  I  saw,  I  hoard,  I  felt  her  near  me,  whenevor 
till)  impulse  to  artistic  production  seized  mo.'  He  learns 
from  the  Itevolution  of  IHAH,  from  tho  whistlos  of  tho 
Jockey  Clnb  at  the  first  night  of  '  Tannhftosor '  in  Parija, 
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Bom  n  de8pcrat«  rcnlistLtion  of  whiit  opei'a  ii^,  of  whnt  the 

ftentre  w,  of  wliat  tho  piililic  is.     Nothing  ever  happens 

to  him  in  vnJn ;  nothing  that  touchim  him  goes  by  without 

Mb  aeiadDg  it ;  ho  seises  notliing  from  wlunh  ho  doet  not 

Bring  OQt  itf)  Heoret.  its  soci-et  for  him.     Thu!4  his  work 

itod  ail  his  practical  onergiog  grow  alike  oat  of  the  very 

toil  and  Hubstauoe  of  Iiis  lifo;  thus  they  are  intul,  and 

promise  continuance  of  vitality,  as  few  other  works  und 

di-eda  of  art  in  our  time  can  be  said  to  do. 

Nor  most  it  be  forgotten  tliat  we  owe,  if  not  the  whole, 

U  all  events   the   main    part,   of  Wagner's   theoretical 

writing  to  the  impossibility  of  putting  his  work  before 

Dm  public  under  the  conditions  whioh  he  judged  indis- 

pmsable  to  itH  proper  realisation.    Writing  in  1857  on 

Unt's   Symphonic   Poems,   he   dcclaros  proudly,   *I  will 

tjwld  by  tho  t'Kperitmce  that  whoever  waits  for  recogni- 

Wha  by  his  foos,  before  he  can  make  up  his  mind  about 

Bmsolf,  must  have  indeed  his  share  of  patience,  but  little 

Bound  for  seU-reliunco."     And  in  the  admiruble  "Goni- 

^BBtiGMtion  to  my  Friends,'  he  toUs  those  frii-nds  why  ho 

|H&wiMti  thuuk  and  not   the  general,  indifferent  public : 

and  why  *  my  friends  must  see  tho  whole  of  me  in  order 

lo  dociJo  whether  they  c;ui  ho  whoUy  my  fiionds.'     He 

(oufewwM   how  '  tragical '  it  is  that,  under   moduli)  ood< 

(lilions.  the  artist  must  address  himself  to  tho  under* 

■tanding  rather  iban  to  the  feeling  :  and  this  alike  in  hifl 

work  and  in  his  attempt  to  cxphiin    that  work  to  tho 

'I  which  refuses  to  let  him  achieve  it.     So  early  as 

..--..   ho  docicJcs,  solemnly,  publicly,  that  ho  will  write  no 

more  tbeon,- :  twenLy-Qvo  years  before  tho  building  of  the 

Iboatrtf  ikt  Biiyreuth  he  annutme<.-s  hi^  pUms.  utwolutcly 

■Oiaplrted,  und  declares,  '  Only  with  my  work  ^hull  you 

•ec  mo  again ',' 

To  read  the  pogeH  which  come  after  (by  fur  tln^  lurger 
half  of  the  prose  works)  is  to  follow  step  by  rttup  what 
nenw  a  life's  tragedy ;  only  that  it  is  to  end,  one  knows, 
u  a  Divine  Comedy.  A  few  ideas,  n  few  needs,  growing 
niiireand  more  precise,  adjusted  more  and  more  delinit«Iy 
nitliin  their  own  limits,  wo  find  ropeoted  and  reiterated, 
without  hiMte  and  without  rest,  through  book,  article, 
r,  specoh.  All  tliis  gathered  energy  presses  tortmrd 
ID  one  direction,  and  froui  all  points,  with  an  attack  as 
[  of  the  Japanese  on  Poi-t  Arthur,  unwuariable,  e«>lf>for- 
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gotfa!.  s<:ieiittHc.  It  h  only  in  Uie  last  few  years  of  hi« 
life  that  wo  get  theory  for  theory 'n  satce,  in  by  no  nieaua 
the  moHt  valuable  part  of  his  work :  diflcuasions  of  religion 
(purtly  against  Nietxafihe),  of  civilisation  (partly  on  behalf 
of  Gobineau),  dr<»un(<  that  had  always  been  hi«,  pro- 
phesyiugs,  doctrine ;  a  kind  of  '  Latter-day  Pamphleta.* 
or  that  dogma  into  which  the  last  words  of  a  great  artist 
»o  often  harden. 

Wagner'a  fundamental  ideas,  with  the  precise  and 
detailed  atatement  and  explanation  of  bis  concoption  of 
art,  and  of  that  work  of  art  which  it  was  his  unceasing 
oiideavuur  t«  create,  or  i-atber  to  organise,  are  contained 
in  two  of  the  earliest  of  his  prwie  writings,  'The  Art-work 
of  the  Future'  (1849)  and  'Opera  and  Drama'  (ISfll).  Every- 
thing uUo  in  his  theoretical  writing  is  a  confirmation,  or 
n  corructiuu,  or  (vurj'  rarely)  u  contrudiction,  of  what  is 
to  he  found  iu  thet»u  two  books  ;  and  their  thorough  under- 
stnndiug  is  so  uMuintial  to  any  ix'alisation  of  why  Wagner 
did  what  ho  did,  that  I  sliall  attempt  to  give  aa  compluto 
a  summary  tut  pot«siblu  of  the  main  ideas  contained  tu 
them,  as  much  a^t  possible  in  his  own  words. 

Hero  and  elsewhere  all  my  quotations  will  be  tak' 
from  the  monunienuil  ti-auslation  of  Wagner'a  p 
works  by  Mr  Willttuu  Ashton  KIlis,  a  heroic  undertaki 
achieved  nobly.  The  translation  of  Wagner  (and  es 
ally  of  theae  two  books)  is  a  task  of  extraordinary  dt: 
culty,  and  can  never  quite  seem  to  liave  been  who 
concluded.  Wagner's  prose,  his  earlier  pro9e  particulari, 
is  clonded  by  the  smoke  of  German  metaphysics  and  con- 
torted by  the  ruthless  conscientiousneiis  of  the  Gorman 
temperament,  lie  will  leave  nothing  unsaid,  even  if 
there  is  no  possible  way  of  saying  clearly  what  ho  wants 
to  say.  And  ho  does  somehow  say  things  that  have  never 
boon  said  before,  or  nuvur  from  so  near  the  rootu.  Often 
bo  sa>'s  them  picturcKquuly.  always  truthfully,  energetic- 
ally, an  J,  above  all,  logically;  rarely  with  much  cuso  or 
charm.  Ho  is  terribly  in  earnest ;  and  words  are  things  to 
be  used  for  their  precise  and  honettt  purposes.  He  tokos 
them  captive,  thrusts  tliem  together  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  lets  the  cliains  clank  between  them.  It  ii 
therefore  not  to  be  expected  that  even  Mr  Ellis,  with  bis 
knowledge,  skill,  and  patience,  should  have  been  able  to 
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I  m1»  Wugnor  alwiiys  what  i»  called  rendablo ;  and  in  hiit 
lintniblc  fidelity  to  thu  huium)  and  ironls  of  the  ori^nal, 

I  li«ff  arc  Itinos  (oMpcciuliy  in  those  difficult  ojirly  voluraefl) 
*^  what  wo  road  may  indc-od  bo  strictly  rolutod  to  the 
Ivmuin  toxt,  but  con  hardly  ho  said  to  bo  strictly  Englinh. 
Bitli  B  oaurte«y  for  whidi  one  luu*  tittle  ijrwwloiit,  ho 

bu  permitted  me  oo  occasion  to  modify  a  word  horo  aiid 

dura  in  my  quotationi). 
In  'The  Art-work  of  the  Future'  Wagnor  doflncH  art 

M  'nn  immediate  vital  ticl,'  tho  expression  of  man,  as 

au)  U  the  expretwion  of  nature. 

'Tbn  Dnit  mid  tnteet  fount  of  nrt  rereaU  ItAolf  in  tho  tmiiulM 
Ihtt  urtriiH  from  Ufo  into  the  work  of  nrt;  for  it  in  tho  im- 
pdM  to  brinK  thi<  utK-un<M-ii>us,  invtiiictivo  principle  of  life  to 
nndrntantling  and  acknowledgment  as  necessitj'.' 

'Art  IB  an  inbred  craving  of  the  natural,  genuine,  and 
uaeomiptod  man,'  not  an  artiOcial  product,  and  not  a 
product  of  mind  only,  which  produces  itciouco,  but  of  that 
daopor  impulto  which  Im  uneon8ciou8.  From  thitf  uncon- 
kIdus  impuhte,  this  need,  come  nil  great  crcationm,  all 
prat  invontione;  conscious  intellect  does  but  exploit  and 
»ptint«r  those  direct  impulses  which  come  Btraight  from 
tli«  people.  The  people  alone  can  feel  'a  common  and 
collective  want " ;  without  this  want  there  can  be  no  need  ; 
without  need  no  necessary  action ;  where  there  is  no 
oeeeoaary  action,  caprice  enters,  and  caprico  is  the  mother 
vt  all  unnaturalncss.  Out  of  caprice,  or  an  imagined  need, 
come  luxury,  fashion,  and  the  whole  aii.  traffic  of  our 
tbanaeless  age. 

'Only  from  life,  from  which  alone  can  even  tho  need  for  her 
(TOW  op,  can  art  obtain  her  matter  and  her  form ;  but  whore 
Bfe  ist  modelled  upon  fashion,  art  can  never  faahlon  any- 
UUdr  from  life.'    (' Works.*  i,  80.) 

In  his  consideration  of  art  Wagner  sets  don-n  two 
broad  divisions:  art  as  derived  directly  from  man,  and 
krt  aa  shaped  by  man  from  the  stuff  of  natxtre.  In  the 
first  division  he  sets  dance  (or  motion),  tone,  and  poetiy. 
in  which  man  is  himself  the  subject  and  agent  of  his  owo 
artistic  treatment ;  in  tho  iiecond,  archit«oturo,  sculpture, 
and  painting,  in  which  man  'extends  the  longing  for 
wtifitic  portrayal  to  the  ubjectit  of  tturroundiug.  alUed, 
Runistering  nature,' 
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Tho  ground  of  all  huniAn  art  ia  bodily  motion.  Infl 
bodily  motion  cornea  rbj-tbni,  wbicb  in  '  the  inind  of  datwB 
and  the  xkeleton  of  tone.'  Tone  ia  'the  heart  of  man, 
through  which  dance  and  poetry  are  brought  to  mutual 
anderstandinR.'  This  organic  b«ing  ib  "clothed  upon  with 
the  flesh  of  the  word.'  Thus,  In  the  purely  human  arts, 
we  rise  from  bodily  motion  to  poetry,  to  which  man  adds 
hinuieif  as  sinf^er  and  actor ;  and  we  have  at  once  the 
lyric  art -work  out  of  which  comes  tho  perfected  form  of 
lyric,  drama.  This,  as  he  conceives  it,  is  to  arise  when 
'  the  pride  of  all  three  arts  in  their  own  self-sufficiency 
shall  break  to  picct's  and  pass  over  into  love  for  one 
another."  Attempts,  it  is  true,  have  been  made  to  com- 
bine them,  conspicuously  in  opem:  but  the  failure  of 
opera  comes  from  'a  compact  of  three  egoisms,'  without 
mutual  giving  as  well  as  taking. 

The  Umits  of  dance  are  evident ;  mere  motion  can  go 
no  further  than  paotomime  and  ballet.  What  then  are 
the  limits  of  tone  ?  Harmony  is  the  tmboundcd  sea ; 
rhj-thm  and  melody,  in  which  dance  and  poetry  regain 
their  own  true  osHcncci,  are  tho  limiting  uhoros  to  this 
unbounded  sea.  Yet,  within  the  confines  of  these  shores, 
the  sea  is  for  ever  to<«sing,  for  ever  falling  hack  upon 
itself.  Christianity  first  set  bounds  to  it  with  words, '  the 
toneless.  Quid,  scattering  woi'd  of  the  Christian  creed.' 
When  the  limits  of  this  narrow  word  were  broken,  and 
the  sea  again  let  loose,  an  arbitrary  measure  was  set 
upon  it  from  without,  counterpoint,  '  tho  mathematics  of 
feeling,'  the  claim  of  tone  to  be  an  end  in  itself,  uurelated 
to  nature,  a  matter  of  the  intolloct  instead  of  a  voice  of 
the  heart.  Lifu,  however,  was  never  extinct,  for  there 
arose  tho  folk-tune,  with  its  twin-bom  folk-sung ;  which, 
however,  wan  seizod  upon  by  tho  makers  of  mut«ic  and 
turned  into  the  aria:  'not  tho  beating  heart  of  tho 
nightingale,  but  only  it«  warbling  throat,'  'Ilien,  out  of 
that  unending  source,  bodily  motion,  expressed  in  the 
rhythm  of  the  dance,  came  the  final  achievement'  of 
instrnmental  music,  tho  symphony,  which  i»  mode  on  the 
basis  of  the  hai-nionised  dance.  Beethoven  carries  injrtrn- 
mentnl  music  to  the  verge  of  ept^ecli,  and  there  pauses; 
then,  in  the  Ninth  Symphony,  in  which  he  calls  in  the 
word,  'redeems  music  out  of  her  own  peculiar  element 
into  the  realm  of  universal  ort.'    Beyond  what  Beethoven 
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lias  there  done  with  music,  '  no  further  step  ia  ponedble, 
for  npon  it  the  perfect  art-work  of  tbe  future  aloiie  can 
fuUovr,  the  universal  dramu  to  ivhich  he  bus  forged  for  ua 
the  key.' 

Bat  poetry,  haa  that  also  its  limits?  Literary  poetry 
■till  extste,  even  the  literary  drama,  written,  as  Cioethu 
mote  it,  from  outside,  as  by  one  playing'  on  a  lifeloMM 
EsstTument ;  even  '  tbo  unheard -of  ^drama  written  for 
liiintb  reading ! '  But  poetry  was  onoo  a  living  thing,  ii 
UiiDg  spoken  and  sung ;  it  anMui  from  tbe  midst  of  tbo 
fwople,  and  was  kept  alive  by  them,  alike  as  epic,  lyric, 
uul  drama.  'TragfHly  flourishe<l  for  just  so  long  as  it 
was  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  tbe  people,'  and,  at  it« 
greatest  moment,  among  the  Greeks,  '  the  poetic  purpose 
nwe  singly  to  life  upon  the  sboulderx  of  tbe  arts  of  dance 
Mad  tone,  as  the  head  of  the  full-Budged  human  being. 
Where  we  see  tragedy  supreme  in  Shakespeare  and  music 
reme  in  Beethoven  we  see  two  great  halves  of  one 
:iver«al  whole.  It  remains  for  the  art  of  the  future  to 
combine  those  two  halves  iu  one  ;  and,  in  the  process  of 
joining,  all  the  other  arts,  those  arts  not  derived  directly 
from  man  but  shaped  by  man  from  tbe  stuff  of  nature. 
will  find  their  place,  as  thoy  help  towHrds  the  one  result. 

The  sections  wluch  follow,  dealing  with  architocturoi 
»rulptare.  and  painting,  form  a  special  pleading  to  which 
it  Ls  hardly  m.-ccsiinry  t<i  give  much  attention.     Each  art 
m»y  indeed    U'gitim'itvly  enough  bo  utili)M;d  in  the  pi-o- 
4nction  and  perfomiauco  of  such  nil  art-work  tut  Wagner 
b'-  — r  ■ -.  and  as  he  actually  produced   and   performed; 
:ire  bnilding  thu  tb(^atn>,  fwulpturo  t^Miching  man 
Urn  «»^l  iKxIily  lioauty  and  the  hfauty  and  fiignificjiiice  of 
M«  grouping  and  movement  on  tbe  stage,  and  painting 
mating  a  Inndi^capo  which  tihall  seem  to  net  this  human 
fllpim  in  the  mid''t  of  nntui*c  itf«e1f.     Tn  going   further 
tina  this,  in  asiterting  that  Rcnipltire  in  to  give  pW*e  to 
tli»  human  body,  and  painting  to  limit  it^ielf  to  the  imita- 
tion of  nature  as  a  background  of  stage-spenery  for  the 
I  actor,  we  see  the  German.*     We  see  also  the  propa- 
f  '  A  won  tMnpemt*.  lodMil  «  whoDr  JiMt  vtnw  of  Ihe  rrtftUoiu  of  the 
fMk  afU,  to  lo  tw  (oond  Id  tbe  ■  Li^ttcr  to  Liut  on  tii«  proprntMl  Goelh« 
iMtiuu.*  wTllUn  tn  laai  C  ProM  Work*,'  Ul.  19,  M).  wbera  Wagaw  potoU> 
W  IllB  iM««««ll;  at  th*  due  and  bnlpful  lubord  I  tuition  ot  patnllng  »aA 
Wilytar*  (o  n^hlt'TlaTp  in  onj  C9Dipl«I«  and  living  orgaDlim  ot  plastic  ait. 
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}^incli»t,  wlio  ha«  n  doctrine  to  provu;  pcrhdp^*  Uio  on- 
tbuHiaat,  who  has  convinced  Iiiiii»olf  of  wbut  Iio  dc8irc« 
to  believe.  Id  bis  oonolusion  of  the  whole  matter  ho  goes 
one  step  further,  and  idcntifins  the  poet  tind  the  per- 
former; then  tinds  in  the  performer  *tho  fellowKhip  of 
nil  the  artista,'  and,  in  that  fellowship,  the  community  of 
the  people,  who,  having  folt  tlio  want,  have  found  out  tho 
way.  *  The  perfectly  artistic  performer  is  therefore  the 
unit  man  extended  to  the  essence  of  the  human  species 
by  the  utmost  evolution  of  his  own  particular  nature. 
The  place  in  which  this  wondrous  process  comes  to  pass 
is  the  theatric  stage ;  tho  collective  art-work  which  it 
brings  to  tho  light  of  day,  the  dranit^' 

1)1  a  letter  to  Berlioz,  written  in  1860,  Wagner 
reminds  his  critic — who  has  chosen  to  fasten  upon  him 
the  title,  'Music  of  the  Future'  (the  hostile  invention  of 
a  Professor  Biscboff  of  Cologne) — that  the  essay  was 
written  at  a  time  when  '  a  violent  rrisis  in  his  life '  (the 
Revolution  of  1848,  and  his  exile  from  Germany)  bad  for 
a  time  withdrawn  him  from  the  practice  of  his  art. 

'  I  asked  myselE '  (tie  says) '  what  poKitiou  art  Bhould  occop^ 
towards  tlio  public,  80  us  to  Inspiro  it  with  a  reverence  that 
ctitilt]   never  be  profaned;   and,  not  to  bo  merely  building 
costlf-s  in  the  air,  I  took  my  stand  on  the  position  which  art 
oDce  occu])ied  towards  the  ]><ib1ic  life  of  tlie  Greeks '  (iit,  280), 

In  the  :{0,(K>0  Greeks  assembled  to  listen  to  a  tragedy  of 
^^chylus  he  found  the  one  ideal  public;  and,  in  the 
wliole  situation,  a  suggestion  towards*  an  art  which 
tthould  be  no  pedantic  revival  of  that,  but  a  similar  union 
of  tho  arts,  in  the  proportions  demanded  by  their  present 
coitdition  and  by  the  present  condition  of  the  world. 
For,  as  no  one  has  realised  more  clearly,  there  is  no 
absolute  art-work ;  but  each  age  must  have  its  own  art> 
work,  as  that  of  the  preceding  age  ceases  to  be  living  and 
becomes  montunental.  '  Tho  Shukcspoaro  who  can  alone 
be  of  value  to  us  is  the  ever  now  creative  poet  who,  now 
and  in  all  ages,  is  to  that  ago  what  Shakespeare  was  to 
bis  own  age." 

'  Opera  and  Drama,'  which  closely  followed  '  The  Art- 
work of  the  Future,'  was  wi-itt«n  at  Zurich  in  four 
months.  In  a  letter  to  UhUg,  written  on  January  20, 
1851,  "Wagner  says: — 
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*Tb9  flrat  pnrt  i»  tho  tihort««t  itni)  <>Asioet,  porh&pe  also  tlio 
BUKt  eDtortaining  *,  the  Mvontl  gocH  deeper,  and  the  third 
Kou  right  to  the  bottom.'  ('  Works,'  ii,  viii.) 

In  ihti  (IcUicAtion  to  the  Hocond  edition  (lS(tS)  lio  euya  -.-^ 

'My  ili-t-iro  to  yet  to  tlio  bottom  of  tlio  iniitti:!!'  iind  to  shirk 
wiiletail  that,  in  ray  opinion,  might  malvo  tho  difficult  oubjvct 
ol  irstbrtio  analysts  intelligible  to  simple  feeling,  betraym)  tuv 
.1  Htiibbuniitdiui  of  style  which,  to  the  KuKlsr  \vhi>  looks 
-y  for  L-nti-rLtLinnicnt,  itiid  i»  not  dinvctJy  intore^tod  in 
live  subject  itself,  is  eitromoly  Hkoly  to  ecem  a  bewildering 
dUIiuenraa '  (lb.  ii,  6). 

'  Op«ro  and  Drama '  is  an  attempt  to  xtnto,  in  minute 

iwrticulars,  what  *  The  Art-work  of  the  Future '  «iut«d  in 

(Rtarsl  tomiH.     It  in  baaed  upon  a  demon>>tnit'ion  uf  the 

ibindomentHl  error  in  the  constnirtion  of  ojicni:  'that  a 

^mns  of  expression  (music)  has  been  made  the  end,  while 

Be  end  of  expression  (drama)  has  been  niado  a  mciins.' 

mf/av  fatiil  have   been   the   results  of   thU   fundaniontJtl 

Hror,  can  be  realised  only  when  it  is  seen  how  nitiny  o£ 

Bbo  greatest  musioinns  hnvo  t  hu»  ^iMint  their  best  encrgicK 

in  exploring  a  labyrinth  which  doeii  hut  lead  back,  thi-ough 

Biaay  vuin  wanduringtt,  to  the  itt4irting-[K>int. 

The  inuHiciil  bu>iiti  of  o)H<rn  wuh  thf  <i>'iu,  i.e.  'the  folk- 

nng  M  renduix-tl  by  the  ari-Hingcr  lM<foi-e  the  world  of 

nink  an<l  quality,  hut  with  its  word-[K>em  left  out  and 

nplnood  by  Iht*  product  of  the  «rt-poet  to  that  end  com- 

fntoi.'     The  perfonner  was  rightly  the  battLs  of  the  pcv- 

l^BUUirc,  but  a  basis  set  awr>-;   for  the  performer  wam 

^^■n  only  for  his  dexterity  in  song,  not  for  his  skill 

^^7n  notor.     Dance  and  ditnce-tune,  '  borrowed  just  as 

nmx'n'ardly  from  the  folk-dance  and  itfl  tune  tut  was  tho 

oponil.ic  nria  front  the  folk-song,  joined  forces  with  the 

•inger  in  all  the  sterile  inunisrihility  of  iinnaturni  things.' 

Brtireen  these  alien  elements  a  shifting  pUiik-bridgu  v^aa 

thrown  across^recitative — which  i«  no  more  than  the 

iatoohig  of  the  Church,  fixed  by  ritual  into  'an  arid 

I  Mwmblance  to,  without  the  reality  of,  speech,' and  varied 

■■HtUo  by  musical  caprice  for  tho  couvunicneu  of  opera. 

H  TliiK  unsound  structure  wus  untoucltod  by  the  theory 

Kid  practice  of  Gluck,  whoso  '  revolution '  wom  no  more 

Hao  s  revolt  on  tho  part  of  tho  composer  against  the 

L4dinioatJon  of  the  singer.    Tho  singer  wa«  made  to  render 

■  Tol.  208.— .Vo.  <l0-f.  a 
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vrliicli  llif  (.-ompQitor  net  before 
t  'fttll  looked  up  to  t  ho  composer  with  tlie 
Dearer  approncli  wa«  made  to  drama. 
the  logical   Hlliiig  out  of   tho  fixed 
.Mf  4fMB  ^  tbeir  fi]llt>.it  exteut.     Along  tliutw  Uno« 
dicthMr  CflA  be  done ;  il'  is  for  tlio  poot  to  step 
I  |te»  a«urp^  by  the  muHician.     Tho  poot  did 
b«l  v^  coDttoucd  to  work  to  order,  not   onoo 
lt>  rmnm  a  RM]   dramatic   aim.     He   roiitcnt«d 
_  atMvotyped  phra»c«,  the  maWe-beliovc  of 

JUfcjqi-i.  •KniilMwd  t*>  tlio  measure  of  the  mu«)ciau'8 
IgjHdnMM^  kaowiiiK  thnt  to  make  his  clmractei'i'  »pi>uk 
-^  Mbf  •b'  lieflnito  toniLs,  8urchnrgod  with  meaning,' 
-yniiht  tan  cwuspd  bis  instant  dismissal.  Thns  music, 
vMA  te  t^  Mtturc  of  things  can  only  be  expr«>A:ai»u,  in 
i«Mi  ■■iwnTTiiirinr  to  f^ll  the  place  of  that  which  iH  to  be_ 
MtfMM*^  to  b<>  itiwlf  it«  own  object. 

■  ^tmtk  ».  mwfrr  W  no  longer  any  miisic,  but  a  faDtaetic  hyl 
tirow  pootry  and  music,  which,  in  truth,  can  < 
■  itavir  M  caricatiiro  *  ('  Works.'  ii,  88). 


HoaMtV  importance  in  tlie  liiniory  of  opera  ig 
^ikj^  t^'*  fomiH  as  he  found  t)iem,  he  filled  tJieni 
IE*$HK  luuitic,  netting  whatever  words  were  given 
_  Mudl  caving  tiione  words  'the  utmost  mtisica)  ex* 
Ijltwtuit  wf  vrhioli  their  la«t  particle  of  (tense  was  capable.* 
iIhI  KwmH  met  H  poet  who  could  bare  givon  him  the 
fiMMi^bMka)  t\^t  biH  mtisical  inLcrprotation,  be  would  have 
«^«4  thv  prv>l>Iem  for  him.-4olf,  tmconsciouHly,  by  me 
rtXtrHV'  H^  bis  goniiu  for  muMcal  expression. 

.Vf^if  Miwart,  in  whom  form  was  nothing  Hud  the 
wkWki>Ml  «|4Ht  ovvrything,  came  imitators  who  fancied 
ihiV^  wvr«*  titiitnting  Mozart,  when  thoy  copied  bis  form. 
U  ««»  K%*«ni  who  showed  how  hollow  that  form  really 
<««tii  MftU  b«  <IW  »o  by  reducing  nrin,  the  essence  of  opera, 
l^tV»v**i  "*'  essence,  melody.  In  the  folk-song  words 
^nri  |«M«>  HmI  always  grown  together ;  in  the  opera  there 
^H^  ^wMt  alwaj-s  some  pretence  of  characterisation. 
^^■^))n^  »t«H(loned  everything  but  juHt  'naked,  eur-de- 
|b,|^|||^  nhiwlule-melodic  melody,"  a  delicious  meaning- 
Im»  wNUMt  'What  reflection  and  msthetic  speculation 
k|4  WttI  W)^  Hcexuni's  opera-melodiet*  pulled  down  and 
ttni  *»•*  **^*''**J['  1''^''  "  baseless  dream.'     Rossini  gave. 
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'ono  whiit  ho  wsDtod.  Ho  guve  the  smKor  what  he 
vaalcd,  displiiy;  and  tlie  player  whut  be  wanted,  again 
"iwplay ;  and  the  poet  a  long  rest,  and  leave  to  rhyme  as 
he  chose.  Above  all  he  ^avu  the  public  what  it  wanted ; 
llie  pL-ople,  but  that  public  whioli  nood  unly  be  numod 
I  bo  roalis«d,  tbo  modem  opera  public. 

'fl^ith  RoMiini  the  rent  life-history  of  opera  comes  to  nn  end. 
It  was  at  an  end  when  the  unconscious  seedling  of  tta  being 
had  evolved  to  naked  and  couscloiui  bloom '  (lb.  U,  46). 

The  one  genuine,  yet  futile,  attempt  to  produce  living 
opera   was   the   attempt   of   Weber,  who  saw  iu   opera 
only  melody,  and  who  went  to  the  true  Bouroe,  to  tbe 
folk-aong,  for  his  melody.    But  he  saw  only  tbe  flower 
of  tbe  woods,  and  plucked  it,  taking  it  where  it  could 
bnt  fade  and  die,  because  it  had  lost  tbe  sustenance  of 
its  root.     On  his  heels  came  Auber,  and  then  Bossini 
himself,  who  pilfered  national  mvlodioo  and  stuck  them 
togethiir  lik*'  a  dressmaker  givinj;  variety  to  an  old  dress. 
The  chorus  camu  funivard,  and  played  at  being  the  people ; 
Uid    there  were  '  motley,    conglomerate    euiToandinge, 
nitbout  a  centre  to  surround.'    Music  tried  to  be  out- 
haditih,  to  express  nothing,  but  in  a  more  uncommon 
way.     Opera  became  French,  and,  partly  through  a  mis- 
understanding of  Keethoven,  noo-romantic. 

Until  Beethoven  had  done  what<  he  did,  no  one  could 
have  been  quite  certain  'that  the  expression  of  an  alto- 
gether  definite,  a  clearly  intelligible  individual  content, 
was  in  truth  impossible  in  this  langu^^e  that  had  only 
Btted  itself  for  convoying  tbe  general  character  of  an 
emotion*:    tbe    language,    that    ts,   of    absolute?   music. 
Beethoven  attempts  '  to  reach  the  artistically  necessary 
within  nn  inarttstically  impossible ' ;  he  cbcMwee,  in  music, 
a  form  which  'often  seems  the  mere  capricious  venting 
of  a  whim,  and  which,  loosed  from  any  purely  musical 
cobeHion,  is  only  bound  together  by  the  bond  of  a  poetic 
purpose  impossible  to  render  into  mosio  with  full  poetic 
idairmefts.'    Thus,  much  of  his  later  work  seems  to  bo 
lo  many  sketches  for  a  picture  which    he   could   never 
visiUo  in  all  its  outlines. 
What  in  Beethoven  was  a  'striiggle  for  the  discovery 
of  a  new  basis  of  musical  language '  has  been  seized  upon 
%  later  composers  only  in  it>t  external  contraete,  exceeaea 
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of  joy  and  drapair,  and  tnndo  Ihc 
ooDHtruciiun,  in  which 


the  lieads  of  some  stibjci-t  tAki-ii  fmin 
put  into  tbe  hearer's  haude :  and  it 
bi»  iiMninnli'T  Uilnnt  to  interprnt,  lu  keeping 
^ven,  nil  th<i  niiLtical  frmkft  tliat  o»e's 
i^fhl  now  lot  ](Kms  in  motliiy  cliiuw '  (ii,  74). 


,^^__^^ ^ 1  what  was  most  chaotic  in  the  skotffh- 

■^t^k.  -jC  IfMiitbiiTrn    and.   using   it  ati   a   minundoratood 
.  cftlled  unnatural  visions  about  him. 


kMb^  ^  hiwl  lo  my  to  peopiv  wtus   so  wonderfid,  so 
*'illlli*T*i  wj  wittily  unnatural,  thut  ho  could  never  baTo  said 
■•o«i«'i>'.  simple  words;  ho  needed  u  liiigo  army  of 
« ,  vwu'lK'MtMl  lunelunes  in  oi-dei-  to  prxiclaiiii,  by  the 

^.  .  ..uiy'WhtK'ltHl   imd   delicately-mljuKtcd   mtx-lianiitiu. 

h  •ymi'*"  hutnnn   orguul^iu   could    not   possibly  havo 

^Mi  b»\-*»«'  it  waa  00  ontiroly  unhunian.  .  .  .  Eath 

hiWtft  Mvi  dvptb  of  thi»  int^rchnni^ni's  capacity  lias  Berllo/. 
^j^iIumJ.  wtkh  till'  n^ult  of  developing  a  |>OHitively  aMouud- 
»-.  'S^wi  a»*^t  ^  '''*  Diwii*  to  recognise  the  inventom  of 

mitJICiW^^  mdustrial  machinery  as  the  Itoucfacton  of  modem 
^^^^^jtttMMty,  then  wo  must  won<liip  Berlioz  as  tho  vorifr- 
i^Hl  frtffW  of  <^"i'  ^vorld  of  abwotuto  music  ;  for  lie  has  made 
tt  |ij,ji)frh  to  utuaiciauH  to  produce  the  most  wonderful  effect 
ti  hhtf  w«a|4tt*^t  and  most  inartistic  content  of  their  niuHtc- 
lL<lMi  ^y  ''^  unheard-of  marshalling  of  mere  niecljanica) 

%ft  V^i<»<  WagDcr  admits,  -there  dwelt  a  gonuinu 
iili:t««s ' ;  hut  Berlioz  was  but  a  '  tragic  tiacriQco.' 

^vkvotra  was  annexed  by  the  opera-composer ;  and 

^  i^^^ImxhI   imd   atomic    melodies'   were   now   lift«d 

>»v  v>ivhe«tra  into  the  voice  itself.     The  result  was 

^         --i\  who,  when  Wagner  wrote,  could  be  uUudcd 

^.  (  need  of  naming,  as  the  most  famous  opera- 

,.f  modeiTi  times. 

in  '  Euryanthe.'  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to 

4   (.ndiorent  dramatic   structure   out   of  two   cori- 

^   oltimcnts,  '  absotuto,  self-sufficing  melody  and 

iljf  true  di-amatic  expression.'    Meyerbeer  ut- 

^^  iw>  «uno  thing  from  tho  standpoint  of  effect. 

^„,,    «..-    ihw  aid  of  the  Rossini   melody-.     Thus.  whili« 
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'^^''ebo^  iTaoWtl  n  drama  Ihat  t.'oiild  pasH  with  all  ite  members, 
rilli  OT«ry  scenic  tiuatux,  into   hia  noble,  soulful   melody, 
ytrbeer,  on  the  contrary,  watit«d  a  nioiistroiut  pleb&ld,  liia- 
rico-runmntic,  du»lK>liw>n!liKi("is,  fanatico-libidinoiw,  sacro- 
vnloiu,    luystcrio-criiiiiDal,   aiitolyco-seutiiiiental    draiiLatic 
•potch,  thei'cin  to  And  material  for  a  curiotia  cbiiiieric 
want  nlilcJi,  ovring   l»   tli«   indomitable   buckram 
bb  mtiiiicnl  t«in|wramont,  could  aowr  bo  quito  Huitably 
p[ilE«cl'(ii.91). 

In  hU  Bumming-up  oF  tlio  whole  discussiou  on  opera 
(nd  the  imtiirc  of  iiiiisic,  Wagner  telU  us  that  tbo  Mecrct 
t  the  bairennGMA  of  modcrQ  music  lies  in  this,  thut  musEo 
>  ft  woman  who  gives  birth  but  does  notbogot. 

gJiut  as   the   living    folk'u-molody   is  iusoparabto  from   tho 
og  foUc's-poem,  at  pain  of  organic  death,  so  can  muaic's 
nism  never  bear  the  true,  thu  living  melody,  except  it 
i  be  focunrlattnl  by  tho  poet's  thoughts    Mu»io  Is  the  bear- 
woman,  tho  poot  tho  bogetter;  and  music  had  therefore 
the  pinnacle  of  imiduess  when  slie  wanted  not  only  to 
but  to  beget"  (ii,  110). 

le  tarns,  therefore,  to  the  po«t. 

The  second  part  of  '  Opora  and  Drama '  is  concerned 

rith  'The   Play  and   tho   Xaturo   of   Uranxatic   Poetry." 

Tagner  6rst  clears  the  way  for  his  tlieory  by  pointing 

it,  when  l^essinp,  in  his  ■  I^ocoon,'  mapped  out  the 

iries  of  the  arts,  he  was  concerned,  in  poetr)',  only 

with  that  art  as  a  thing  to  be  read,  even  when  he  touches 

tlnunu;  and  that,  Qguring  it  tut  addratsed  wholly  to 

imagination,  not  to  the  sight  and  hearing,  he  wax 

ihtly  anxious  only  to  presei-ve  its  purity ;  that  is,  to 

kke  it.  wt  oasy  us  possihto  for  the  imagination  to  griup 

But.  just  OS  the  piano  is  an  abstract  and  toiioluss 

'hduction    backward    tlirough    the   organ,   tho   wtringed 

JlMtnuuont,  and  tho  wind  instrument,  fi'om  tho  'oldest, 

aest,  mo8t  beautiful  organ  of  music,"  tho  human  voice, 

0.  if  wo  tnice  Imck  tho  literary  drama,  or  indeed  any 

ona  of   pootry,  wo  shall  find  its  origin  in  tlie  tone  of 

vpeech,  which  i^  ono  and  tho  same  with  the 

ig  tone. 

Uodem  drama  has  a  twofold  origin :  through  Shake- 

lare  from  the  roinaiico,  and  through  Racine  from  mis- 

^Bndentood  Greek  tragedy.     At  tho  time  of  the  Kenais- 
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aance  poetry  wns  found  in  the  narrative  poem,  whiqj 
had  cu)miuat«d  in  the  fantatttc  romance  of  Ariosto.  IM 
this  fantastic  romance  Shakespeare  gave  inner  meafl 
ing  and  outward  8how ;  he  took  the  inconsequential  aifl 
unlimited  ntnge  of  the  mummers  and  mystery-playecf 
narrowed  his  action  to  the  limits  of  the  spectator's  atten- 
tion, but,  through  the  conditions  of  that  stage,  left  the 
ropresentatioQ  of  the  scene  to  the  mind's  eye.  and  thus 
Iwft  open  a  door  to  all  that  was  vague  and  unlimited  in 
romance  and  history.  In  France  and  Italy  the  drama. 
played,  not  before  the  people,  but  iu  priQCox'  pulacoe,  was 
copied  externally  from  ancient  drama.  A  fixed  »ceno 
wa»  takou  as  its  first  requirement,  and  thus  an  endeavour 
watt  made  to  construct  from  without  inwards,  '  from 
mechanism  to  life ' ;  talk  on  the  scone,  action  behind  tlw 
•oene.  Drama  passed  over  into  opera,  which  was  thun 
'  the  premature  bloom  on  an  unripe  fruit,  grown 
an  unnatural,  artificial  soil' 

It  wne  in  Germany,  iu  whoso  eoil  the  drama  has  no 
taken  root,  that  a  mongrel  thing,  wliich  in  »till  ram 
on  the  Pluroix-an  »tuge,  enmc  into  being.    When  8h: 
upeare  vfos  brought  over  to  Germany,  where  the  o 
wa8  already  iu  po»«sc88ion  of  the  stage,  an  attempt 
made   to   actualize   his   Mcenos,   upon  which    it   waR 
covered  tliat  dramuti»od  hintorj'  or  romance  waa  o; 
posiiible  ao  long  as  the  accuc  neitd  only  bo  sa, 
In  the  attempt  to  octualitte  Shakespeare  a  mental  pi< 
all  the  i-esourcoK  of  mechanism  wore  emiiloye^l  in  v 
and  the  plays  thcuisclvcs  were  cut  and  altered  in  o 
to  bring  them  within  the  range  of  a  possible  reolisi 
i-epresentatiou.     It  was  seen  that  the  drama  of  Sba 
speare   could   only  be   realised   under  its  primitive  con- 
ditions, with  the  scene  left  wholly  to  the  imagination. 
Embodied,  it  became,  so  far  as  embodiment  was  posai 
'  an  unsurveyable  mass  of  realisms  and  actualisma.' 

It  remained  therefore  evident  that  the  nature 
romance  can  never  wholly  coiTespond  with  the  nat 
of  drama;  that,  as  an  art  iu  which  drama  was  at  oi 
its  inner  essence  and  its  embodied  representation, 
drama  of  Hhakespeare  remained,  as  a  form,  imperfi 
The  result  of  this  consciousness  was  that  the  poet  eit 
wrote  literary  dramas  for  reading,  or  attempted 
artificial  reconstruction  of  the  antique.    Such  waa  i 
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Umma  of  Cioethe  aud  Scliillcr.    GoeUic,  nfter  ropoatod 

llttempts,  prodnces  his  only  organic   work  in  '  Fnust,' 

■rtiich  is  dramatic  only  in  form,  and  in  'Wilhelni  MeisCur,' 

■rbicb    retunui    frankly   to   romance.      S^ihillor   '  hovers 

Between  heaven  and  earth*  in  an  attempt  to  turn  history 

nto  romance,  and  romance  into  classical  drama.     Both, 

ud  all  tliut  rcjsulted  from  both,  prove  '  that  our  hterary 

drama  ia  uvurj-  whit  an  far  removed  from   the  genuine 

drama  lut  ibu  pianoforte  from  the  EFymphonic  song  of 

haman  voicos ;  that  in  tho  modem  drama  we  can  arrive 

kl  tbo  production  of  poetry  only  by  tho  most  elaborat«' 

Unx'icuH  uf  liU^rary  mccbanism,  just  as  on  the  pianoforte 

pre  only  arrive  at  the  production  of  music  tbrouffh  the 

■KMt  complicated  duvicea  of    technical  mccbaniftm — in 

•itiMT  cnsu,  a  >«oulle»>«  itoetry,  a  toneIe»i4  musii'.' 

The  stuff  of  tho  modem  drama,  thcu,  buiug  romance, 
fchst  i»  the  diffurcuce  between   thiM   roinouco  and  tlie 
Tnyth    which   was  the  stuff  of    ancient  Oreok  drama? 
Uyth  Wagner  defines  as  '  the  poem  of  a  life-view  in 
hommou,'  the  instinctive  creation  of  tho  imagination  of 
Primitive  man  working  upon  htM  astonished  and  uncom* 
Hrebending  view  of   natural    phenomena.     *  The  incom- 
parable thing  about  the  ini/tiifKi  in  that  it  is  true  for  all 
tiiae,  and  ita  content)  how  clo»u  soever  its  compreMlon,  is 
pwxhaiutible  throughout  the  age«.'    The  poet's  baHinetw 
vtm  merely  to  expound  the  myth  by  exprestaing  it  in 
■ctioDt  an  action  which  should  be  condensed  aud  unifled 
Hvom  it,  aa  it,  in  ita  turn,  had  been  a  condensation  and 
Hniflcation  of  the  primitive  view  of  nature. 
I    The  romance  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  derived  from  the 
niirgling  of  two  mythic  cycles,  the  Christian  legend  and 
r  Ibe  Uennanic  saga.    Christian  legend  can  only  present 
pictures,  or,  transilgured  by  music,  render  moments  of 
entasy,   whicb  must  remain   '  bliMids  of  colour  without 
■faawili^.*      The  essence  of  drama  is  living  action,  in  it« 
progresa  towards  a  clearly  defined  end  ;  whereas  Christi- 
viity,  being  a  passage  through  life  to  the  transfiguration 
of  death,  •  mujit  perforce  begin  with  tho  storm  of  life,  to 
Tmken  down  its  movement  to  the  final  swoon  of  dying 
uiU'    The  Germanic  saga  begins  with  a  myth  older  than 
CbriiitiAiuty,  then,  when  Christianity  has  seized  upon  it, 
txKomeH  '  a  swarm  of  actions  whose  true  idea  appears  to 
dlMul^houmblo  and  capt'iciouis  because  thoir  motives, 
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ttJMling  nn  a  view  of  life  qmte  alien  to  tho  C'hriHtiun'n, 
hnd  been  lost  to  the  poet.'  Foreign  stuff*  aro  pat<;h(Hl 
upon  it ;  and  it  becomen  wholly  unreal  and  outlaiidisli,  h 
medley  of  adventures,  from  whose  imaginury  pictures, 
however,  men  turned  to  track  them  in  r«uUty,  by  voyages 
o£  discovery,  and  by  the  scientific  discoverica  of  tho  intel- 
lect. Nature,  meanwhile,  unchangod,  awaits  a  new  iuteia 
pn^tatiun.  I 

Thu  first  step  in  this  interpretation  is  to  seize  ixnM 
rvprcsout  actual  things  as  they  are,  individually.  Historg 
comes  fonvanl  with  a  more  boM-ildcring  mass  of  inat4iri(a| 
than  fancy  bad  ever  found  for  it-eolf;  ond  from  thistangla 
of  conditions  and  »un-ounding8  the  es-seuce  of  the  mad 
if)  to  be  unravellod.  This  can  b«  done  by  the  romanoflfl 
writer,  not  by  tho  dramatist.  The  drama,  which  is  otM 
ganir,  presupposes  all  those  surroundings  which  it  ifl 
the  businesH  of  the  romance-writer  to  develope  before  mm 
The  romance* writer  works  from  without  inwards,  t&d 
dramatint  from  within  outwards.  And  now,  going  ooM 
step  further,  and  turning  to  actual  life  as  it  exists*  beforal 
our  eye**,  tho  poet  can  no  longer  '  extempoHso  artistJlS 
fancio!)  * ;  he  can  only  render  the  whole  horror  of  wbifl 
lies  naked  before  him  ;  ■  ho  needs  only  to  feel  pity,  and  sifl 
oneo  his  passion  becomes  a  vital  force.'  Actual  tbiilg^| 
draw  him  out  of  the  coniemphktion  of  actual  things ;  tliafl 
pooni  turns  to  journalism,  the  stuff  of  poetry  becomnV 
poHtics.  It  wa«  Napoleon  who  said  to  Goethe  tliat,  lal 
tho  modem  world,  politics  play  the  pj»rt  of  fate  in  tlufl 
ancient  world.  ■ 

'  The  Greek  Fato  is  tho  inner  nature-neceaaitj',  from  which  tlicl 
Greek— bcoausQ  he  did  not  iiudttratanU  it — soucht  Ktfuge  JM 
the  arbitrary  political  state.  Our  Fate  is  tliu  arbitmry  i>olLfl 
tical  state,  which  to  us  shon*s  iteelf  as  an  outer  ncccsEity  fofl 
the  mainteniiiicu  of  society ;  and  from  this  we  seek  refu^  III 
tlie  natiiru-Dvce^tiity,  because  we  have  learut  to  undersUutU 
the  latter,  and  have  recognised  it  a^  the  conditEoniucut  of  oill 
bemg  and  all  Its  shapings '  ('  Works,'  ii,  179).  ■ 

In  the  myth  of  (Edipus  in  seen  a  prophetic  picture  of  thi 
•whole  history  of  mankind,  from  the  beginnings  of  socictfl 
to  the  inevitable  downfall  of  tJie  State.'  The  modord 
State  is  a  necessity  of  an  artificial  and  inoi-ganic  kind  :  ifl 
is  not,  as  society  (arising  from  the  family,  and  workinJ 
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through  lovo  rutlioi*  than  tlirottg))  luw)  should  rightly  be, 
'tbo  free  8vIf-doU)riiiiiiiiig  of  thu  indivMii/ility.'  Within 
tJuJM  ortiKciul  buuudtt  uf  thu  Htutu  oiily  thought  is  free; 
And  tho  povt  who  woidd  rondor  the  condivt  hotweuii 
thi>  individuul  und  tlu-  8t-iito  murtt  coutonl  hhti^lf  with 
KppivUiiig  to  ihu  iiiidorMtjindiiig ;  ho  CHDiiot  n]ii>eal  to  the 
Qoderat^inding  through  tho  fooling.  I>mmatic  art  i»  'the 
emottonH)ii«i»g  of  thu  intolleot,'  for,  in  drama,  the  appeal 
(9  made  directly  to  the  senses  and  can  completely  realise 
Its  Aim. 

'  In  drams,  tliei-efore,  «□  action  can  only  be  explained  when 
it  is  completely  Ju-HtiQed  by  tlie  feeling;  and  it  is  thus  tiie 
dnuaatic  iKxit'.i  ui-->k  not  to  invent  H4:tionit  but  to  make  an 
actiuD  MO  intftliKtbK>  thruugh  itit  t^motioiiiU  □(.■couiity  Uukt  we 
niAy  ulto);(<tliL'r  di«|H}nso  with  tbo  intolk-c-t's  asHistanco  in  ittt 
j  ubliflcatton.    The  poet,  therefore,  has  to  inake  hia  main  Bcope 

KK  choice  of  lilt:  action,  wliicU  he  must  so  choose  that,  alilce 
Its  character  and  tu  it«  coiuikuus  it  niakw  possible  to  hhn 
I  entire  justification  by  the  fet^linfr.  fur  In  tbi^  ju«tiflcat[on 
MM  resides  the  attainment  of  his  aim '  (it,  'M&). 

IhM  uctioii  ho  cannot  thid  in  tho  present,  where  the 
fundamental  rulutiuiis  are  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  their 
eimple  and  natural  growth;  nor  in  the  post,  as  recorded 
by  hixtory,  where  an  action  con  only  become  iiit«liigihle 
to  us  through  a  detailed  explanation  of  it«  suiTouudings. 
it  must  he  found  in  a  new  creation  of  myth,  and  this 
myth  must  arise  from  n  condensation  into  one  action  of 
the  imago  of  all  man*s  energy,  together  with  his  recogni- 
tion of  liJH  own  mood  in  nature,  nature  apprehended,  not 
in  parta  by  the  understanding,  but  aa  a  whole  by  the 
heUng.  This  strengthening  of  a  moment  of  nctinn  can 
only  be  achieved  *  by  lifting  it  above  the  ordinary  human 
neasare  through  the  poetic  figment  of  wonder.' 

'  Poetic  wonder  in  thi;  hij()iC]st  and  most  nco>MSur>'  product  of 
the  artist's  power  of  beiiolding  and  displaying.  .  .  .  It  ia  thu 
foUeat  undenttanding  of  Xature  that  first  omiblcs  the  poet  to 
■et  her  ]iheuomoua  before  uh  in  wondrous  shaping;  for  only 
ID  xtich  iihajfinK  do  ihcy  become  intelligible  to  us  as  the  con- 
diUunmcntA  of  human  actions  intensified '  (ii,  218). 

The  motives  which  tend  towards  this  supromo  moment  of 
action  arc  to  bo  condensed  and  abwrbed  into  one ;  and 
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from  thift  one  motive  '  a]t  that  savours  of  the  particular 
ifitio  and  ncoideiital  niu«tt  bo  taken  away,  and  it  must  bfl 
given  ltd  full  truth  an  a  iiece^^sarj*,  purely  human  uttenuiofl 
of  feeling.'  ■ 

Only  in  tone-speech  can  this  fully  realised  utteranoa 
of  foeltag  be  made.  Modern  speech,  alike  in  prooe  and  Ifl 
the  modem  form  of  verse,  in  which  "Stahreim"  or  thw 
root-alUteration  by  which  words  were  once  fused  with 
melody  haa  given  place  to  end-rhyme,  la  no  longer  able 
to  speak  to  the  fueling,  but  only  to  the  understanding ; 
and  tht»i  through  a  convention  by  which  wo  'dominate 
our  f«elings  that  wo  may  demonstrate  to  tlie  under- 
Mtanding  an  aim  of  tho  undurxtanding.'  Sp«<ucfa,  therefore, 
has  nhrunk  to  'absolute  inttOlcctual  Hpeccfa,'  tut  music  haa 
shrunk  to  'atwohite  tonr!-«po<*v^h."  Thu  pool  can  thus  only 
adequately  realise  his  'strengthened  momenta  of  action" 
by  a  8{>eecb  proporttonatety  raised  above  its  habitual 
methods  of  expvftsaion.  Tone-speech  is  this  '  new,  re- 
deeming, and  realising  tongue';  tone-speech  not  separ- 
ately made,  an  emotional  expression  ungovemed  by  tliis 
aim  (as  we  see  it  in  modem  opera),  bat  tone-speech  which 
is  the  fullest  expression  of  this  aim,  and  thus  '  the  ex- 
pression of  the  most  deeply  roused  human  feelings, 
according  to  its  highest  power  of  self-expression.' 

I  Wagner  now  posstH^,  in  part  iii,  to  a  consideration  of 
'The  Arts  of  Poetry  and  Tone  iu  tho  Drama  of  tho 
Future.'  He  begiuM  by  pointing  out  in  minute  detail. 
through  the  physiology  of  speech  (the  actual  making  of 
speech  by  breath),  that  !t  is  only  from  a  heightening  of 
ordinary  speech,  and  not  from  the  rocogni!«ed  prosody  of 
verse,  that  wo  con  hoiio  to  Qud  tho  means  of  ultimato 
expression  ;  and  that,  our  language  having  lost  all  direct 
meaos  of  emotional  appeal,  we  must  go  back  to  its  very 
roots  before  wc  can  lit  it  to  combine  with  that  toue- 
speech  which  doeM  possess  such  an  appeal.  He  shows 
that  the  metre  of  Greek  choric  verge  can  only  be  properly 
understood  by  talking  into  account  its  musical  accompani- 
ment, by  which  a  long-held  note  could  be  justified  to  the 
oar.  That  theee  lyrics  wore  written  to  fixed  tunct,  tune-s 
probably  fixed  by  dance  movements,  is  evident  from  the 
great  elaboration  of  a  rhythm  which  could  never  have 
arisen  directly  out  of  tho  substance  of  poems  so  largely 
grave  and  philosophic    The  oldest  lyric  arises  out  of  touq— 
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ud  melody,  in  which  human  emotion  at  first  uttered 

itself  in   tlie  i>ier<f  breathitif^  of  the  vowolit,  then  through 

the  individuiiiiHatioii  of  the  vowuU  by  cutiaonaut^.     In  a 

word-root  'WO  Imve  not  oiity  tiio  nppwil  to  thought  of  that 

[foot's  mouziin^,  but  also  the  8cn8uou8  appuul  of  Uie  open 

>K>und  -wliii'h  !!«  ita  '  sensuous  body  '  nnd  priinul  subfltjince. 

Tone,  with   its  appeal  to  feeling,  bitginx  by  pu»j)ing  into 

the  word,  with  its  appeal  to  the  undvrtttAuding;  the  final 

retarn   is  that  of  the  word,  through    harmony,   to   that 

tonc-Mjx^ech  in  which  the  underatanding  in  readied  through 

the  feeling,  itnd  both  are  satisBed. 

Primitive  mclodicH  rarely  modulate  from  one  key  into 
another:  and.  if  wo  wish  to  address  the  feeling  intelligibly 
through    toDO  ulone,  wo  mu»it   return  to  this  simplicity 
of  key.     Thir«  Bt'otliovcn  did  io  the  melody  to  which  he 
eet  Scbillor's  vena   in  the  Ninth  Symphony;   but  if  w© 
cumparu  thix,  in  ito  original  form,  with  the  broad  molo- 
tlic  structtin^  of   the   mutiicul   luitting   of   the  Hne,  '  Si-id 
umschlungeii,  Millioneu!"  wo  shall  imh)  the  wholu  dilTur- 
core  botweon  a  melody  which  in  made  iiopuratoly  aitd, 
so  to  ttpcnk,  laid  u\*on  tho  vorso,  and  a  melody  which 
grows  directly  out  of  the  versw)  itself.      It  is  the  poetic 
I      i^m  which  causes  and  justifies  modulation,  for  by  it  the 
cfaango  and  gradation  of  emotion   can  be  rendered  in- 
I      telUgible  to  the  feeling.     Harmony  is  '  the  bearing  ele- 
I      RumC  which  take^  up  the  pontic  aim  solely  as  a  b^etting 
I      Kcd,  to  shajm  it  into  finishetl  semblance  by  the  preKcriptd 
of  its  own,  its  womanly  organism.'     JSlodern  music  has 
takou  harmony  as  sufficient  in  itself,  and  by  so  doing  has 
but  '  woi'ked  bewilderingly  and   benunibiugly  upon  the 
leding.'     The  tone-poet  must,  instead,  add  to  a  melody, 
conditioned  by  its  speaking  verse,  the  haitnony  implicitly 
contained  therein.    Now  '  harmony  is  in  itself  a  thing  of 
Uxtught;  t«  tho  senses  it  becomes  first  actually  discernible 
*■  polyphony,  or,  to  define  it  still  more  closoly,  an  poly- 
phonic symphony.'    This,  for  the  purposes  of  the  drama, 
cannot    be   supplied   by   vocjil   symphony,    because   each 
Toice,  in  a  perfectly  proportioned  action,  can  but  bo  the 
expression  of  an  iodividuul  character,  present  o»  the 
■tage  for  his  own  ends,  and  not  as  a  more  vccal  support  for 
others.    'Only  in  the  full  tide  of  lyric  outpour,  when  all 
Uie  chsracteni  and  their  surroundings  have  Iieen  strictly 
Uid  up  to  a  joint  uxprutision  of  fculiug,  is  there  otlcred  to 
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tho  toao-po«t  u  polyphouic  iittisH  of  voiciM)  to  which  ha 
iimj-  mnko  over  tho  tlMhiralioti  of  his  Iiarmony/  Only 
by  tho  orchestra  can  it  (imi  cxprt'ssion,  for  thu  oi-chestm 
is  '  tho  roalisod  thought '  of  Itarmony. 

Tho  thiibrw  of  tdo  human  voice  can  never  nbsolutely 
bleiid  with  tliut  of  uny  itislrunu'iit ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
orpliest™  to  subordinitto  itself  to,  and  support,  the  voc«l 
melody,  never  actually  niiiighng  with  it.  Tho  orchp>*twi 
possoK^eis  (ui  actual  faculty  of  speech,  'the  faculty  of 
uttering  the  unsipenknhle,*  or  rather  that  which,  to  our 
intellect,  Is  tho  uninpcAlcable.  This  faculty  it  pow^cHses  in 
common  with  gesture,  which  expresses  something  that 
cannot  be  expressed  in  words,  Tho  orche-itra  expn^sses  to 
the  ear  what  gesture  expresses  to  the  eye ;  and  both  com- 
bined carry  on  or  load  up  to  what  tho  vorsc-melody  ex- 
preeses  in  words.  It  is  able  to  transform  thought  ('  tho 
bond  between  an  absent  and  a  present  emotion ' )  into  an 
actually  present  emotion. 

'Music  cannot  think,  but  she  can  nmtcrialiso  thouRhts.  ...  A 
utusical  motive  can  pro«tuce  a  deOiiite  impression  ou  the 
feeling,  inolUng  it  to  a  function  akin  to  thought,  only  when 
the  emotion  utt«red  in  that  motive  lias  been  definitely  cun- 
ditiuni-d  by  a  definite  obji^t  and  pi-ocluimed  by  a  definite 
hidlvitltwl  before  our  very  eyes'  ('  Works,'  li,  820). 

The  orchcftrn,  then,  can  cxpresH  forebmling  or  remem- 
brance, and  it  can  do  this  with  perfect  clearness  nnd 
direct  appeal  to  the  emotion  by  tho  recurrence  of  n 
musical  motive  whicli  we  have  already  associated  mth  a 
definite  emotion,  or  one  wJio»e  signiilcanco  is  interpret«d 
to  iLs  by  a  definite  gesture.  Wliat  has  i>een  called  tone- 
painting  in  instrumental  music  is  an  attempt  to  do  this 
by  the  suggestion  of  tones,  or  with  the  aid  of  a  writt«n 
prognimme ;  in  either  case  by  a  '  chilling '  appeal  to  more 
fancy  tn  place  of  feeling. 

'The  life-giving  focus  of  dramatic  expresaioii  is  the  verse- 
melody  of  tJie  performer;  towards  it  the  absolute  orchestral- 
melody  leads  on,  as  a  foreboding ;  from  It  is  led  the  instru- 
mental-motive's "  thought,"  u»  a  rembinbrnuce '  (ii,  3S5). 

In  order  to  arrive  at  perfect  unity  of  form  and  content 
there  must  be  something  more  than  a  mere  juxtaposition 
of  poetic  nnd  musical   expreKiion,  or   the  musician  will 
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Ave  roused  a  feoling  in  vain,  itnd  tho  poet  will  Imve 

ftUod  to  fix  this  fooling  incompletely  I'oused.     Unity  can 

IS  neoured  only   when   tlie  expression  fuUy  rondorB  the 

)Diitent.  and  rt-ndeDt  it  nncen»ingty ;  mid  this  cjin  be  done 

nly  when  the  pootH  uim  ttiid  the  iniii^iciun'ti  exprotwion 

m  M)  blended  thut  neither  can  bo  distinguiitbcd  from  the 

nthor,  '  the  chief  uiotivOH  of  llio  dmmittic  action.  h»ving 

l<enjtiie    dit^tinguif^huble   nielodir    momenta   whieh    fully 

materialise  their  contt^-nt,  being  moulded    into  a  con- 

liauoQs*  texture,  binding;  the  whole  art-work  together, 

and,   in    the    linul    rt*t*iilt,    the   orchestra  so   completely 

j^nidtng  onr  whole  attention  away  from  itself  as  a  mcamt 

1^  expression,  and  directing  it  to  tbe  object  expi-ertscd,' 

iiiAU  in  u  w^n«e,  it  shall  '  not  be  heard  at  olL'    Thus,  at 

ite height  of  realised  achievement,  'art  conceaU  art.' 

This,  then,  waa  tbe  task  to  vhich  Wognor  addressed 

Mtnsolf :  tbi(4  was  hts  ideal,  and  this  remains  his  achieve* 

Dwnt,    We  have  seen  how  wholly  the  theory  wos  ud 

■no  of  the  work  itself;  and  Wagnor  assures  us  that 

:.,  - ,  flight  on  '  a  fit  of  brain-eramp '  by  bis  endeavour  to 

'treutt  as  a  theorem  a   thing  which   liad   become  (juito 

dour  and  certain  to  him  in   his   artistic  intention   and 

product  ion.'     Tho   theory   came  out  of   the  preliminary 

kbour  at  what  af torwardx  became  the  '  Ring  des  Nibel- 

tDgfii.'     It  was  in   the  midst  of  that  long  labour  that, 

••WW  know,  he  stopped  to  write  'Tristan";  we   know 

How,  sinee   the   publication   uf   tho   letters   to   Mathitde 

Vonrndonk,  why  he  stopped,  and  why  he  '  clean  foi-got 

•rery  theory '  in  the  rahn  fever  of  that  creation, '  to  such 

■  extent   that   during  tbe  working  out   I  myself  was 

ijvare  of  how  far  I  bad  outstripped  my  system." 

■  What  Coleridge  said  of  Wordsworth  may  be  applied 

^■n  more   fitly   to   AVaguor :    '  ho   had,   like  all   great 

Hiirta,  to  create  the  taste  by  which  be  was  to  bo  realitrudt 

^teach  the  art  hy  which  he  was  to  be  seen  tnul  judged.' 

Thus  wo  see  him  first  of  all  explaining  himself  to  himself 

befiire  he  explains  himself  to  the  world;    and,   in   this 

SluJ  cxpliination,  giving  no  place  to  the  thinker's  vanity 

b  tboiigbt.  or  the  artii^t-'s  in  self-consciousness,  but  niuk- 

fog  on  appeal  for  help,  a  kind  of  persistent  expostulation. 

Tl^a^ner  wanted  people  to  understand  him  in  order  that 

might  carry  out  bis  ideas,  that  particular  part  of  his 
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!doa»  which  be  was  powerless  to  carry  out  without  thein 

aid.     Ho  wa^t  creating  tho  'nrt-work  of  tho  future,'  U» 

work  it««tf  which  ho  hod  onco  dreamed  was  to  be  tbM 

8pont)tnt'ou8  nnd  mii-arulou:^  oittcotno  of  his  ideni  'com-« 

niunity 'i  ho  utiU  wtiiitod  to  tnnko  that  community  coumI 

to  him;  ho  boliovcd  in  ]t  until  belief  was  quite  worn  oafefl 

and  we  soo  him,  in  e*say  oftcr  essay,  expecting  less  and 

Itnttti,  as  revolution  has  brought  it  no  nearer  to  him,  anfl 

'German   policy'  has  brought  it  no  nearer.     At  last  ba 

HOes  only  two  powtiblitien:  one,  a  private  association  ofl 

I  ftrt-loving   men   and  women,  and   he  doubts   if   enougn 

lovei-g  of  art  are  to  be  found ;  the  other,  a  German  princu 

who  would  devote  hi»  opera-budget  to  the  creation  of  m 

national  art.     'Will  this  prince  be  found?*  heaaks,  nod 

expecting  an  answer;  and  he  adds  :  'Patience  and  lonn 

euffenng  have  worn  me  out.     I  no  longer  hope  to  Itvs 

out  the  production  of  my  "  Biihnenfeatapiel." '    Tbia  ia  im 

1863.    The  prince  was  at  hand  ;  '  for  it  waa  indeed  a  kind 

who  called  to  me  in  chao<i :   "  Hither !     Complete  thjl 

work  •    I  will  it !  ■"  J 

What  was  begun  in  1864  by  King  Ludwtg  of  BavariJ 

had  to  wait  many  years  for  its  completion ;  and  thai 

completion  was  to  come  about  by  the  additional  help  ol 

a  private   association  of   art-lovers,  of  whose   oxistenoq 

Wagner  had  doubted.      Nothing  over  came  from  aaj 

'  community ' ;    and  Wagner,  like  all  other  bchovors  m 

'  tho  pc^oplc,'  hud  to  rejiliso  in  tho  end  that  art,  in  otd 

diiys,  can  bo  helped  only  by  a  fow  powerful  iudi\-idualfl 

a  king,  a  popular  favourite  like  Linut,  an  onthu8ijuitfl 

woman  like  the  Countess  von  Schleinitx.     In  the  moden 

world  money  is  power;  and  with  money  even  Bayrend 

may  be  forced  ux>on  tlie  world.     It  must  be  forced  upon 

it ;  it  will  not  be  chosen ;  afterwards,  the  thing  once  dooq 

the   public  will  follow ;   for   the   public,   like   the   won 

itAelf,  has  to  be  created.     Having  failed  to  produce  ha 

liTt-work  with  the  help  of  the  public,  Wagner  proceedefl 

to  produce  a  public  with  the  help  of  tho  art-work.    HI 

btiOt  Bayreuth  for  the  production  of  his  own  works  21 

his  own  way,  and  arranged,  down  to  the  minutest  detAiB 

tho  manner  of  this  representation.  I 

I  Few  of  Wagner's  theories  were  not  the  growth  d 

fclBliny  times  and  many  idoas.    Tho  idea,  or  first  glim|>9i 

V'fif  Hayreuth  itself  may  perhaps  be  found,  as  Mr  Asb 
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KIlis  flnd«  it,  in  a  flourish  of  niero  rhotoric  in  ono  of 
Berlioz'8  articles  in  U»e  ■  Gazette  Musicnle,' which  Wiigner 
caught  up  in  one  of  his  own  articles  of  that  ycar(l&41). 

*So  Berllox  iRtvly  droninMl  of  what  )io  would  ilo  were  ho  ono 
of  those  unfortUQatc  beiugs  who  |my  lire  hundred  fran<!i;  for 
the  ffingiug  of  a  t-oiuau<^  uot  wortli  Ave  sou^ ;  theu  wottld  ha 
take  the  fiu€«t  orclieotra  In  the  world  to  the  rulnit  of  Troy  to 
phiy  him  the  Slnfonla  Eroica'  (' Workv,'  vii,  130). 

It  hod  always  been  Wagner'n  desire  tliat  all  the  «eati«  in 
his  theatre  »hou)d  he  equallMtd,  and,  if  possible,  that  they 
afaonld  be  free.  It  was  not  possible ;  and  the  uniform 
price  of  seats  had  to  bo  a  high  one ;  but  in  the  'stipen- 
diary fond,*  formed  at  Wagner's  express  vrtab,  not  long 
before  lus  death  {hy  which  free  seats  and  travelling 
expenses  ai-e  still  given  to  a  certain  number  of  poor 
musicians),  we  Bnd  some  approximation  towards  his 
ongiual  desire.  The  advisability  of  the  form  of  the 
amphitheatre,  with  it«  consequent  equalising  of  Boat« 
and  prices,  had  been  discerned  by  Wagnur  at  least  as 
««rly  as  1851,  when,  in  'A  Communication  to  my  Friends.' 
ho  describes  the  modem  opera-houtte,  with  its  threefold 
and  mutually  contradictor}-  appeal  to  the  gallery,  the 
pit,  and  the  boxes,  '  the  vulgar,  the  Philistine,  and  the 
f)xgui«ite,  thrown  into  one  common  pot.' 

But  it  was  a  need  even  more  fundamental  which 
finally  brought  about  the  exact  shape  of  the  Bayreuth 
iheaire;  tJie  need,  whose  importance  gradually  grew  upon 
him,  of  having  the  orchestra  out  of  sight,  and  sunk  below 
the  level  of  the  stage.  The  first  consciousness  of  this 
need  i.H  seen  in  one  of  thti^^  feuilletotia,  written  in  1840  or 
IM\,  which  Wagner  afterwards  brought  together  under 
the  title,  *  A  German  Musician  in  Paris,'  Here  ho  com* 
menis,  in  passing,  on  the  distraction  and  uuloveliucMit  of 
'mreing  music  as  well  a^  hc-ariug  it,'  and  on  the  ama>itng 
people  who  Uko  to  sit  as  near  the  orchestra  as  possible  in 
order  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Addles  and  to  wail 
on  the  next  beat  of  the  kettl&-drum.  In  1840,  in  'The 
Art-work  of  the  Future,'  he  symbolises  the  orchestra 
att  '  the  loam  of  cndleut  universal  feeling,'  from  which 
renewed  strength  is  to  he  drawn,  as  Antsus  draw  a 
reoewal  of  strength  from  contact  with  the  earth.  As 
mich,  aod   'hy  its  e^ence  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
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HC-oiu«  laudHciipu  wliieli  siin-outulK  the  nct'Or,'  It  iit,  *aato 
lo(;ality,  must  rightly  plucud  iu  the  dctipciiod  foreground 
oubiido  tho  Bi^uniu  frumu,'  to  which  it  forms  '  tlie  perfect 
coniplomonti'  tho  uiidur  cur  rent. 

In  tho  prufuco  to  tho  poem  of  'Tlio  King'  (1863Xui 
which  tho  IJtiyrcuth  idou  is  di'finitfly  proposed,  Wagner 
dwoIlM  in  moro  dotail  on  thu  udvuntngus  of  an  inviitihle 
orchestra.     A  year  aftorwurdg,  in  tho  '  report '  on  Boy- 
ruiith,  lie  points  out  how  tho  denire  to  render  the  merhani- 
(Mil  moans  of  tho  music  invisible  had  led  step  by  Ht«p 
to  tho  ti-ansformation  of  tlie  whole  auditonum.    As  tbe 
6rst  necessity  was  tlmt  the  orchestra  should  be  sunk  so 
deep  that  no  one  in  the  audience  could  look  down  into  it, 
it  ^vas  evident  that  the  seats  would  have  to  be  arrangml 
tier  above  tier,  in  gradually  ascending  rows,  '  their  ulti- 
mate height  to  be  gov-erned  solely  by  tho  possibility  ("f 
a  distinct  view  of  the  scenic  picture."     In  order  to  fniiae  1 
in  tho  empty  space  between  the  stage  and  the  first  row 
of  soatD  {'tho  mystic  gulf.'  as  Wagner  called  it,  bocoasi 
it  had  to  divide  the  real  from  tho  ideal  world),  a  accoad 
wider  proscenium  was  sut  up,  which  threw  back  thu  eUgt 
picture  into   a.  further  depth  (as  ^\'hi«tler  would  liaM 
cuMol  pictures  thrown  back  iuto  tho  dcpthx  of  tho  fnnno, 
'the  frame  buiug  tho  wiudow  through  which  the  painlM' 
looks  at  his  model').     A  difticulty,  pre.tented  by  thead*-  I 
walls  of  the  auditorium,  suggested  a  further  development  I 
of  this  scheme;  and  proscenium  after  proscenium  vat 
added  through  the  whole  interior,  in  the  form  of  broadra- 
ing  rows  of  columns,  which  framed  it  into  a  siugle  vbAa,  ' 
widening  gradually  outwards  from  the  stage.     Thus,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  modem  world,  a  literal '  theatroo.' 
or  looking-room,  had  been  constructed,  solely  for  tirt 
pui-posc  of  looking,  and  of  looking  in  one  direction  only. 

Wagner's  atlitiidu  towards  the  public  was  never  in- 
tentionally an  uutocratic  one.  Hiit  whole  conception  of 
art  was  um^elfish,  never  in  any  luirrow  sense  'art  for 
art's  .sjike,"  but  art  couccaling  art  for  the  joy  of  tho 
world.  Certainly  no  one  iu  modern  times  hu«  luug«d 
so  ardently,  or  laboured  so  hard,  that  the  whole  world 
might  see  itself  transfigured  in  art,  and  might  rejoice 
in  that  transfiguration.  Is  not  his  whole  aim  that  of 
universal  arti*  and  can  art  bo  universal  except  through. 
universality  of  delight?      His  diftsatisfaction    with   the 
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performBii<H!S  of  Iiis  o^rti  works  in  the  orJimiry  theatres 
arose  from  the  impossibility  of  directly  uddrossiiig  the 
actual  feeling  of  tiio  public  through  tboBe  ooDditlons. 
When  one  of  hia  operas  hns  at  Itiet  had  a  cUimoroUH 
miocess,  he  is  dissali^ed,  bocjtufte  ho  in  con^viouti  that 
ita  meaning  has  not  heen  rijifhtly  apprehended.  He  doea 
not  want  to  be  admired,  as  »trango  thingft  arc  admired ; 
but  to  bu  uuduFHtood,  and,  being  understood,  to  be  loved, 
and  ihuH  to  become  a  living  1x>nd  between  art  and  the 
world.  In  a  foutuoto  to  'Opera  and  Drama'  (ii,  369-70) 
he  says  ompliatically : — 

'By  tiiix  t«na.  tho  public,  I  can  never  tliiuk  of  thoso  units 
who  tnuploy  their  abstract  art-intelligence  to  make  tliom- 
Mtves  familiar  with  things  wliich  are  never  realised  ni>on  tho 
Mage.  By  the  public  I  lueun  tliat  ftsaeiiiblago  of  si)oct»toni 
without  any  «iieeilirallycuUivnt««l  art-umk-i-MUiiiniig.to  whom 
tbe  ropr(Ment«<l  drama  should  come  for  thoir  complete,  their 
entirely  toilless,  emotional  imilcretandfng ;  »pectaton*,  there- 
fon>,  whose  interest  should  never  be  led  to  the  more  art  ni«diA 
■■aiployed,  bat  solely  to  the  artUtlo  object  realised  thereby, 
la  the  tlrama  a»  a  reprcxitiitiMl  lu-tion,  intelligible  to  evury 
me.  Since  the  public,  then,  is  to  enjoy  without  the  slightest 
edort  of  an  art-iutcUigenco,  its  i-lairas  are  grievously  slighted 
when  the  performance  does  not  realise  the  ilnunatic  aim.' 

Bfiyruuth  18  the  endeavour  to  BatJsfy  the  l^ititnate, 
unrocoguiscd,  often  difiputt^d  rights,  not  of  the  artists  as 
an  oubfido  solitary  individual,  but  of  the  public,  of  whom 
die  artist  is  him»elf  to  become  a  sympathetic  and  more 
eonsBioua  member.  Do  we  not  here  return,  Ter>'  signifl- 
raotty,  to  what  seemed  like  words  in  the  air  in  that'  con* 
rtimion  of '  The  Art-work  of  the  Future,'  whero  the  creative 
rtrtist  identifies  himself  mth  the  performer,  and  tiie  per- 
former boeomes,  or  typifies, '  the  unit  man  expanded  to 
tho  essence  of  tho  human  species '  ? 

In  the  realising  of  thU  achievement,  as  wo  have  seen 
from  '  Tho  Art-work  of  tho  Future '  and  '  Opem  and 
Drama,'  Wagner  demanded,  in  the  eombinatiou  of  the 
arte,  two  uiuiu  factors :  poetry,  carried  to  its  utmost 
limits  in  drama;  and  music,  earned  to  iti4  utmost  limits 
as  the  interpreter  and  deepener  of  dramatic  action.  In 
one  of  the  admirable  letters  to  Mathildo  Wcscndonk, 
he  delights  quite  frankly  in  the  thought  tliat  no  one 
VoL  208.— A*o.  *M.  a 
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oould  80  fitly  supplement  Schoponhaner's  theory  of 
music,  iiocautw  'tliore  never  was  another  m«n  who  wo§ 
a  poet  and  u  musician  at  once.*  It  U  thia  double  faculty 
which  permitted  him  to  achieve  the  whole  of  his  aim; 
and  it  in  through  his  possei^siian  of  this  double  faculty 
tJiat  his  ideas  about  music  and  about  drama  are  almoirt 
equally  Kiftnificant  and  Eundamental.  We  Khali  be  more 
likely  to  realise  their  full  meaning  if  wo  take  them,  not, 
aa  he  gunurully  itufinted  on  taking  thorn,  toother,  but, 
o»  far  UB  wo  can,  separately ;  and  wo  will  begin,  a»  he 
began,  with  tho  foundation  of  his  scheme,  with  drama. 

Drama,  '  the  one,  indivisible,  suprtmio  creation  of  the 
miud  of  man,'  was,  as  wo  know,  wlebrated  by  the  Greelw 
as  a  religious  festival.  Now,  as  in  ancient  Greece,  the 
theatre  is  the  chronicle  and  epitome  of  the  age ;  but 
with  what  a  difference  1  With  us.  in  the  most  serious 
Kuropean  countries,  the  stage  is  forbidden  to  deal  with 
reUgiou ;  '  our  evil  conscience  has  so  lowered  the  theatre 
in  public  estimation  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  police  to 
prevent  the  stage  from  meddling  in  the  slightest  degree 
nnth  religion.'  What  has  killed  art  in  the  modern  world 
is  commercialism. 

'Tho  ndcr^hip  of  public  taste  in  art'  (saye  Warner  In  'OiH>nt 
BndDnunu')'bas  passed  over  to  the  person  . . .  who  orders  tlw 
nrt-work  for  bis  money,  and  tuaJsts  on  ever  novel  variations 
of  his  one  Moved  tlionio,  but  at  no  pHoo  a  new  themo  Ititelf ; 
and  tliln  i-tilur  und  urtlor-);ivvr  i»  the  Philistine.'  *  I  (dmply  tako 
in  vfow '  (he  snys  in  1878,  in  his  Article  on '  The  Public  and 
Popularity ')  '  our  public  art-conditions  of  the  day  when  I 
assei-t  that  it  is  )mix)s.%ible  for  nnything  to  be  truly  good  if  it 
Is  to  be  leckoned  in  wlvaiicni  for  iiniccntation  to  tho  public, 
ami  if  UiiM  iiit4.-ndf<!  presentation  rules  the  author  in  bis  skatob 
and  composition  of  an  art-work '  ('  Works,'  ii,  874 ;  vi,  65). 

Thus  tho  playwright  has  to  endure  '  the  sufferings  of  all 
tho  other  artists  turned  into  one,'  because  what  be  ereata* 
can  ouly  become  a  work  of  art  by  'entering  into  open 
life,'  tlutt  is,  by  being  soon  on  the  open  stage.  *  If  tbe 
theatre  Is  at  all  to  answer  to  its  high  and  natural  misaioD, 
it  must  be  completely  freed  from  the  necessity  of  indus- 
trial speculation.'  For  the  playwright,  therefore,  a  public 
is  a  ncce«!<ary  part  of  his  stock-in-trade.  The  Greeks  had 
it,  snpremely;  Shakespeare,  Moli^re,  bad  it;  but,  though 
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H'ngner  hiinwlE  hae  violently  conquered  it  for  mueiir,  for 
ilmmA  it  ittill  remains  uuconquercd. 

Wagner  points  out  the  sifftuiiuint  fuct  that  from 
^chyluB  to  Molinre,  through  Lope  de  Vega  and  Shake- 
speare, the  groat  dramatiB  poet  lias  alwayt*' boon  liinuelf 
i»D  ftctor,  or  has  written  for  u  givon  compuny  of  itctors. 
He  points  out  how  in  Paris,  where  olono  the  stage  hxu 
A  meamire  of  natural  life,  ovoiy  ycure  has  Un  thcutro, 
and  every  play  is  written  for  a  dciiiiit«  theatre-  Hon*, 
icn,  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  dmmatic  art,  whieh 
I  only  realised  by  the  coinpleto  interdependence  of  poet 
actor,  the  poet '  fon^etling  lu)ti««?If '  as  he  creatot*  bin 
atry  in  termti  of  living  men  and  women,  and  tbo  actor 
ivniting  him»elf  of  8elf  in  corrying  out  the  mteoUoDs 
the  poet.  Wagner  deSnea  the  Shakespearean  drama 
_aa  'a  tixed  mimetic  improvisation  of  the  higheitt  poetic 
lue,'  and  he  shows  how,  in  order  to  rise  to  drama, 
etry  must  stoop  to  the  stage ;  it  must  cease  to  be  an 
absolute  thing,  pure  poetry,  and  must  atrcept  aid  from 
pfc  ittielf,  from  the  actor  who  realises  it  according  tu  its 
itontioD.  The  form  of  a  Shakespuaro  pluy  would  bo 
uniotelligiblu  to  us  a»  that  of  u  Gnwk  play  without 
iir  knowledge  of  the  ut^tgc  uccct!iHiticM  wlu'cli  shaped  hutli 
bi*ouciiTid  the  other.  Neither  geuu»,  though  both  contain 
try  which  itt  supremo  as  poetr}-,  took  its  form  from 
wtry  :  neither  i!4  intutligiblo  as  poetic  form.  The  actor's 
art  is  like  '  the  life-dew  in  which  the  poetic  aim  was  to 
biHte«pi'<),  to  enable  it,  as  iu  a  magic  transformation,  to 
ppenr  IU)  the  min*or  of  life.' 
In  the  Greek  play  the  chorus  appeared  in  the  orchestra. 
It  is,  in  the  midst  of  the  audience,  while  the  jn'i-sonages, 
nwsked  and  heightened,  were  seen  in  a  ghot^tly  illusion 
of  grandeur  on  the  stage.  Shakespeare's  stage  is  planted 
within  the  orchestra ;  his  actor!),  who  acted  in  the  midst 
of  the  audience,  had  to  be  absolutely  natural  if  they  were 
Mt  to  be  wholly  ridiL-uIous.  We  expect,  since  his  time. 
no  less  of  nature  from  the  actor,  a  power  of  illusion 
which  must  be  absolute. 

Man  interprets  ur  is  the  ape  of  nature;  the  actor  is 
^ut  ape  of,  and  interprets  man.  Uu  is  '  Nature's  inter- 
■«ilinto  link,  through  which  that  absolutely  realistic 
■other  of  all  being  incilxM  the  ideal  within  uh.'  ^Vnd 
Ipw  Wa^nier  takes  his  further  step  from  drama  into 
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miulc,  which  he  ju:«iific».  in  ono  place,  by  ropresontlnff 
tho  mirrored  image  of  Hfe.  wliioh  is  the  play,  "dipped  in 
the  magic  spring  of  munic,  which  frees  it  from  all  the 
realism  of  matter,'  and,  in  another  place,  by  raying, 


f 


*  ^^1ult  to  Shakespeare  was  practically  iiii|io<isible,  namely, 
bu  tliv  actor  of  all  hvi  part«,  the  toiiR-vuiut)o»cr  tu-bievc;*  with 
complete  ccrtniDty,  for  out  of  each  executant  muiiiciaQ  he 
speaks  to  us  directly'  (v,  150). 


J 


Into  thcso  spccnlations  wo  must  not  now  follow  hii 
One  point,  however,  which  ho  raises  in  a  later  footnote 
to  'The  Art-work  of  the  Future  '  has  a  sifjuificancc,  apart 
from  his  special  intention,  in  its  choice  uf  music  im  o 
test  or  touchstone  of  drama.    Ho  imnginos  the  plnv- 
Trright  resenting  the  intrusion  of  music,  and  be  luks 
him  in  return  of  what  value  cun  bo  '  tho«o  thoughts  lUid 
sitoationa  to  which    the    lightest  and  most  restrained 
accompaniment  of  music  should  seem  importunate  aai 
burdensome  ? "    Could  there  be  a  more  essential  test  of 
drama,  or  a  t«st  more  easily  applied  by  a  moment'* 
thought?     Think    of    any  given    play,  and  imagine  > 
masical  accompaiiimout  of  tho  closest  or  loosest  Idnd. 
I  cun  hc4ir  a  music  ns  of  Mozart  coming  up  like  an 
atmosphere  about  Congreve's  '  Way  of  tho  World,"  ai 
easily  ns  I  can  hear   Beethoven's  '  Coriolon '  overtaw 
leading  in  Shakespeare's  ' Coriolanus.'    Tolstoi's  'Power 
of  Darkness'  is   itself  already  a   kind   of  awful    tragic 
music  ;  but  would  all  of  Ibsen  go  quite  well  to  a  musical 
setting?     Conceive   of   music   and   Dumas  fils   together, 
and  remember  that',  rightly  or  wrongly,  Mnet«rlinck'> 

•  Pell(?aa  et  Mt'lisande'  has  only  succeeded  on  the  stage 
sinco  it  has  been  completed  by  the  musical  intcii>retttt 
of  I>ebu8sy. 

The  i-oot  of  all  evil  in  modem  art,  and  cspeciaUj 
iho  art  of  drama,  Wagner  finds  to  be  tho  fact  that 

*  modern  art  is  a  mere  product  of  culture,  and  not  sprung 
from  life  itself."  The  drama  written  as  literature,  at  i 
distance  from  the  theatre,  and  with  only  a  vuguo  oon- 
Hciousncss  of  the  actor,  can  bo  no  other  than  a  lifeles) 
thing,  not  answering  to  any  need.  The  only  modem 
Gorman  dramatic  work  in  which  there  is  any  vitJility, 
Goethe's  '  Faust,'  springs  fi-om  tho  ptipp*!t-sUgo  of  thfl 
pcoi>le ;  but  German  actors  ai-o  incapable  of  giving  it,  foi 
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tbo  verse  must  be  spoken  with  nbsohtto  naturalncsii,  and 
tbo  actor  has  lost  the  secret  of  speAking  verse  naiuralty. 
Ba  must  be  tuui^ht  above  all  to  Rpcak. 

'Ool)*  aotoni  can  teach  each  other  to  xpeok ;  and  thoy  would 
lad  their  best  he)|i  Ju  Rtomly  ntfinfini;  to  piny  Imd  jnuoi^vi,  that 
I  pteooa  vrhich  hiudcr  ihcm  from  entering  that  ecstasy  which 
na  csaD  ennoble  their  art '  (v,  290) 

Kagner  in  never  tirod  of  proclaiming  his  debt  to  Wilhelm- 
k»  Schrodor-Dovriunt,  who  first  inspired  in  liim,  he  tells 
n,  the  desiro  to  writo  music  worthy  of  her  singing.  Was 
her  voice  eo  wonderful  ? 

"No*  (aoswors  WaRner);  'she  had  no  "  voice "  at  all ;  but  she 
know  how  to  use  her  breath  so  beautifully,  and  to  let  a  true 
woaianly  soul  streaui  forth  in  such  weiidorftil  iMUiidM.  that  we 
B0T«r  tliouKht  of  cithvr  voice  or  singing.  .  .  .  All  my  know- 
Mpi  of  mimotio  art '  (he  goc«  on  to  Bay) '  I  owe  to  this  great 
woman;  and  througli  that  teaching  lean  point  to  trutbful- 
I  afl  the  foundation  of  tliat  art '  (v,  210). 


Wagner's  best  service  to  drama,  in  his  theories  aa  in 
bu  practice,  ia  the  insistence  with  which  ho  has  demon- 
Mrated  the  necessary  basis  of  the  play  in  the  theatre. 
'The  thorough  "  stag«-pieco  " "  (ho  says). '  in  tho  moderuost 
ot  aeuaea,  would  attauredly  huvo  to  form  the  basis,  and 
the  only  sound  one,  of  all  future  dramatic  efforts.'  And 
Dot  merely  du«K  ho  see  that  the  pluy  must  bo  ba^od  upon 
tho  tlieatru,  but  that  ilie  particular  play  must  bo  con- 
ditioned by  the  particular  theatre.  'So  one  lias  seen  more 
dearly  tho  necoMiity  of  'tempering  the  artistic  ends  to  bo 
ratliaed  '  to  the  actual  '  means  of  execution  '  which  are  at 
the  artist's  disposal.  '  Even  the  scantieist  means  are  equal 
to  realising  an  artistic  aim,  provided  it  rules  itself  for 
Bi{irMsioD  through  thaio  mejinn.'  Thus  there  is  not  one 
ffllftng  bis  many  plans  of  theatra  roforin  which  has  not 
■ono  actual  building  in  view,  whether  the  Vienna  Opera- 
hoaw  there  visibly  before  him,  or  that '  BiihnunEcst«piol- 
haut'  which  he  saur  no  less  clearly  in  his  mind  before  the 
flnt  stone  of  the  foundation  had  been  sot  in  tho  earth 
at  Buyreuth.  Ajid  whenever  he  speaks  of  the  theatre  it 
ia  with  a  kind  of  religious  Her\'ieo  and  with  a  kind  of 
nti^oos  awe,  which,  in  one  of  his  essays,  bursts  out  into 
,xae  of  warning  e&ultutiotb 
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'  If  wo  enter  a  tliontrti '  (he  aiy»  uravoly) '  with  iiny  jiow^r  of 
liMifcht.  we  look  Btraight  intos  d^oioaic  abyss  of  possibiUtiOK, 
tho  lowDfit  aa  well  ns  the  highest.  .  ,  .  Here  In  the  theatre  tbe 
whole  m&u,  with  hix  lowesit  and  )i1h  higliettt  ))as»loiiB,  la  placed 
In  terrifying  nnkp<ltie«8  btforc  himself,  and  by  himwif  U 
driven  to  quivering  joy.  to  surging  sorrow,  to  hell  and  hparon, 
...  In  awe  and  shuddering  have  the  greatest  poets  of  all 
nations  and  of  all  tlineK  approached  thU  terr{b!eaby88*(lv,00). 

from  whoso  brink  tliosd  huavonly  wi/^rds  nro  thrust  buck 
by  tho  modern  world,  that  tlioy  may  give  place  to  *  tho 
E\irie«  of  vulgarity,  tho  sotUsh  gnomes  of  dishonouHag 
delights.' 

It  has  sometimes  been  aaid  that  thero  la  a  contradic- 
tion between  Wagner's  conception  of  music  ut  various 
periods  of  his  life;  and  so  in  appe«r«noo  thero  is,  but 
only  in  appearance.  Tbu  ntudiiig  of  Schopeiibauor,  at 
Zurich  and  Venice,  during  thu  composition  of  *  Tristan  und 
Isolde,'  did  indoud  supply  him  with  a  complete  tliuor}-,  or 
what  may  Ihi  willed  u  tnuisrendpntal  philosophy,  of  music, 
which  ho  uftorwurds  trnnKferred  to  his  book  on  Itecthovon, 
developing  it  tn  his  own  faahion.  It  is  true  also  that. 
in  the  more  imporlnnt  of  hia  pi-evious  writing*,  us  in 
'  Opera  and  Drama,"  nothing  had  been  aaid  of  any  such 
transcend  en  t-iil  view  of  musie,  music  being  treated  indeed 
almost  wholly  in  regai-d  to  ita  dci>endonce  upon  words 
and  action.  But  it  must  be  remembored  that  Wagner 
was  concerned  only  with  a  particular  form  of  music,  with 
dramatic  music,  and  that  he  was  arguing  with  a  purpow. 
und  to  convince  people,  already  attentive  enough  to  musie 
in  itself,  of  certain  po««sibilitiu8  in  it6  union  with  dmma. 

In  Wugncr'i*  tb4>oretiL'al  writing  everything  is  « 
matter  of  focus ;  that  once  eetAblished,  nothing  is  seen 
except  in  relation  to  it.  He  is  literally  imable  to  set 
things  in  unrelated  detail.  This  is  why  ho  is  so  impatient 
with  'absolute'  music  in  its  modem  developmunts,  anil 
with  'absolute'  literature,  in  more  than  Vuriaine's  senae, 
when  he  cries,  *  £t  tout  le  reste  est  Litttirature  I '  Thnt 
is  why  ho  is  unable  to  consider  a  single  question — the 
ciuostion  of  tho  Jews,  of  a  Goethe  institute,  of  musical 
criticism — without  focussing  it  where  tho  rays  of  thought 
will  best  converge  upon  it.  Every  idea  comes  to  Wugunr 
fi-om  circuit;stuucee.    A  king  becomes  his  friend,  and  b« 
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Wts  himself  to  find  out  tho  inner  and  primal  niomiing  of 
kingBbip.  Long  before,  ho  liad  guessed  at  tlie  idea  which 
be  is  only  uow  able  to  dovolope  out  of  the  naaterial  Actu- 
klly  under  his  bund;  and  it  is  thus  no  lees  with  all  his 
■tndie«  of  ritce,  religioui  politic*). 
Hr  So,  wholly  ooncentratod  upon  one  aspect  of  muBic,  he 
^Bny  well  have  eocmod  to  do  Homowliat  lesH  tbon  justice 
^ps  music  itxelf ;  and  the  Bcetliovi'ii  hook  nmy  soom  liko 
the  mdden.  odd,  theoretical  awakening  of  a  musician 
to  tho  whole  groutnc^  of  hU  own  art.  It  in  thorofoi-e 
itiBtntctJvo  to  turn  to  one  of  those  newspaper  articlcH 
which  Wagner  wrot^  whfn  ho  wa-s  in  Paris  in  1810  and 
1841;  there  we  shall  find,  and  in  roferenoe  to  iieethoven, 
a  nn^larly  clear  anticipation  of  a]mo»t  everything  that 
he  was  afterwards  to  say  on  the  inner  meaning  of  niUKic. 
Why,  he  asks,  should  people  '  take  the  useless  trouble  to 
ponfound  the  muBical  with  the  poetic  tongue,"  Hoeing  that 
'  where  the  speech  of  man  stops  short,  there  music's  reign 
begins'?  Tone-paintiog,  he  admit«,  may  bo  used  in  jest, 
bat,  in  purelyinstnimentalmusio,  in  no  other  sense,  on  pain 
of  eeaaing  to  be  humorous  and  becoming  alxturd.  Where, 
lie  Rsks,  in  the  Eroica  Symphony,  is  'the  Bridge  of  Lodi, 
vbere  the  battle  of  Arcole,  where  the  victory  under  tho 
^rrannids,  where  the  18th  of  Bruinairo?'  These  things 
ivould  have  been  found  set  down  in  a  '  biograpliic 
ijrmphony'  of  his  time,  as  indeed  we  find  thoin  in  liio- 
jmi^io  or  autobiographic  tone-]>oimis  of  IlichanI  Htraiis» 
h  our  time.  But  Boothuven  wiw  Bonaparte,  not  aM  a 
poeral,  but  as  a  musician;  'and  in  his  domain  he  saw 
tbs  ophere  whore  ho  oould  bring  to  pass  the  8ctf-8ame 

rMag  as  Bonaparte  in  tho  plains  of  Italy.'  A  mood  in 
nniBic,  ho  admits,  may  bo  produced  by  no  matter  what 
external  cause ;  for  tho  musician  it*,  after  all,  a  man,  and 
til  the  mercy  of  his  temperament  in  its  instinctive  choice 
among  tho  sounds  in  which  he  hears  the  footsteps  of 
events.  But  thcao  moods,  once  profoundly  aet  in  motion, 
'when  they  forco  him  to  procluctiun,  have  already  turned 
to  music  in  him,  so  that,  nt  the  moment  of  creative  in- 
xpiratton,  it  is  no  longer  the  outer  event  that  governs  the 
composer,  but  tho  musical  senfiation  which  it  has  begotten 
in  him.'  And,  further,  what  music  can  express  in  her 
oniversat  voice  is  not  merely  the  joy,  passion,  or  despair 
©f  the  individual,  but  joy  itsolf,  or  passion,  or  despair, 
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rait^cd  t«  infinity,  and  purified  by  the  very  'semblance 

th«  world.'  • 

Do  wo  not  ftlrondy  see  music,  a«  Scliopenbauor  bhw  it, 
a«  '  an  idea  of  tho  world,'  and  the  musician  ■  ttpcaking 
the  highest  wi»dom  in  a  language  his  reason  does  not 
understand'?  It  is  in  the  wonderful  book  on  Beethoven, 
written  in  1870,  that  Wagner  goes  deepest  into  music  at 
music,  led  by  Schopenhauer  bat  going  beyond  him.  He 
shows  us  Beethoven,  surrounded  by  siloncp.  like  '  a  world 
nulking  among  taon * ;  and  he  showtt  us  how  the  action 
of  music  is  tc  shut  us  off  from  the  oiitor  world,  where  wo 
can  droam.os  it  wore,  awake,  rcdcemt'td  from  the  strivings 
of  the  individual  will,  and  at  one  with  nature,  with  our 
inmost  Mtlvus.  Music,  he  shows  u»,  blots  out  civiliiuttiou 
us  the  daylight  blot«<  out  lamplight. 

To  this  voice  of  nature  in  sound  it  seemed  to  Wagner 
that  Beethoven  had  given  as  complete  an  interpretation 
as  the  human  individual  roiild  give.    What,  then,  ho  ttski!', 
renuiins  for  instrumental   music  to  do?     If  one  refasd 
the  help  of  what  Beethoven  finally  came  to  accept,  words, 
and  if  one  refuses  to  make  a  servile  copy  of  Iteethoven, 
there  remains  only  that  riddle  without  an  answer,  tho 
tone-poem,  or  that  riddle  whoso  answer   has    alrendy 
boon  given,  programme-music.     We  have  already  seeii, 
from  '  Opera  and  Drama,'  what  Wagner  thought  of  the 
form  of  programmc-mu-sic,  as  Bcrliu/.  employed  it.    In  a 
later  81*11010  on  Liszt,  he  points  out  in  more  precise  detail 
how  Borlioz,  by  his  method,  only  succeeded  in  losing  tho 
musical  idea  without  finding  a  poetic  one.  music  being  cajv- 
able  of  giving  only  '  the  quinteasence  of  an  emotional  on' 
tent,'  and  Berlioz  trying  to  force  music  to  suggest,  willi- 
out  words  or  action,  definite  scenes  in  a  play.  In  Liszt,  how- 
ever, he  found  a  more  genuinely  musical  conccptioo,  aa 
attempt,  whether  wholly  successful  or  not,  to  troiulate 
fundamental  intention  of  a  poem  or  of  a  poet  into 
of  music ;  and  this  seemed  to  him  to  be  realised  in 
Danto  Symphony,  whore  '  the  soul  of  Dante's   poen 
shown  in  pnreet  radiance.'    Tho  danger  of  this  new  foi 


*  Hot«  (U«o  Ibal  la  tSS7,  Iji  hla  letter  om  LUit'a  Symphooic 
Wopicr  aayit :  *  Iloftr  my  crnd  :  mtule  cab  n«v«r  and  In  uo  poulble  i 
ceoao  ta  bn  tli«  hlglitiHt,  tbe  r«<lci?ulni!  Mt.  It  la  of  her  naClue  t)ial< 
kll  tbe  otiiar  Krt«  but  hiut  ht,  tliroufcli  her  luid  in  bor  bKComee  tiM  i 
Indubltftble  of  oertatotlcs,  Uie  looct  direct  end  <le4oUe  ol  trutlui.' 
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Im  ieen  to  be  that  of  attempting  to  ilo  the  work  of  drama 
rWtthout  the  viftible  or  audible  iic«ompAiii merits  of  drama, 
and,  ia  particular,  to  use,  for  mere  effect,  and  effect  never 
really  explicit,  iiiodulatioius  which  in  his  o\vn  music  he 
bad  used  for  defluite  and  obvious  reoHoiis.  Ho  counsels 
the  composer  never  to  quit  a  key  so  long  as  what  he  has 
to  say  can  be  said  in  it ;  and  he  shows  by  his  own  practice 
bow  carefully  he  ha8  observed  his  rule. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  in  Wagner's  comments 
on  tiiinself  than  the  account,  in  '  A  Coniiuuuicatiou  to 
my  Friends,'  of  his  early  struggle  after  originality  in 
melody ;  his  failure  to  achieve  originality  by  seeking  it; 
aod  how  the  quality  he  sought  came  to  him  when  ho  had 
given  up  ever>'  thought  but  that  of  expressing  his  mean- 
ing, the  meaning  of  the  words  or  the  situation  which  ho 
wuntod  to  express.  '  I  no  longer,'  he  says,  *  tried  inton- 
tionally  for  customarj-  melody,  or,  in  a  sense,  for  melody 
kt  all,  but  absulutely  let  it  take  its  rise  from  the  cmo- 
UoD&l  Dttenmcu  of  tho  words  themselves.'  We  may 
compare  one  of  tho  wisaat  of  Coluridge'H  juttingH  :  '  Item, 
_^tliat  dramatic  poetry  mtut  be  pootry  hid  in  thought  and 
ifion,  not  thought  aud  piusion  disguiticd  in  the  dress  of 
Btty.'  Wa^fner  and  Coleridge,  two  great  masters  of 
I  lenfanique,  teach  us  equally  that  the  greatest  art  can  be 
produced  only  by  the  abandonment  of  art  itself  to  that 
frimal  energy  wliich  works  after  its  own  laws,  not  oon- 
•doni  of  anything  but  of  the  need  of  exquisitely  trutliful 

Thoro  is  a  certain  part  of  Wi^^iior's  writing  about 
htwic  which  is  fteroely  polemical,  not  only  in  such  broad 
Utacks  OS  the  famous  ■  Judaism  in  Music,'  but  in  re- 
jwd  to  individual  composers.  Except  when  he  jeers  at 
"S.  Johannes '  Hi-ahms,  with  what  seeins  a  literally  i>er- 
•onal  irritation,  there  is  hardly  an  instance  in  which 
the  personal  element  is  not  scrupulously  subordinated 
to  A  conception  of  right  and  wrong  in  music.  The 
nunicians  whom  he  attacks  are  always  and  only  those 
who  were  charlatans  like  Meyerbeer  ('  the  starling  who 
foUowa  the  ploughshare  down  the  field,  and  merrily 
pjeks  up  the  (^arth-worm  just  uncovered  in  the  furrow'), 
ur  triflers  like  the  '  sickly '  Gounod,  or  turned  back 
on  their  earlier  selves  tike  tlie  '  turgid  '  later  Schumann, 
or  were  auperficial  and  did  barm  to  art  by  their  super- 
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floiality  like  Mendelsaohn  :  '  I  fancied  I  was  pooring  fnt^ 
a  veritable  abytta  of  superficiality,  an  utter  void." 

Ho  ia  Hcrupulauoly  just  to  a  musician  Wko  Rousint,  who, 
being  merely  heedless  and  selfish,  let  his  {^tiniuft  drift 
witli  the  tide ;  •  he  sees  the  sincerity  and  right  dirwtion 
of  an  incomplete  talent  like  Spontini's ;  picku  out  of  the 
great  rubbuth-heap  of  lighter  French  operas  one  work 
in  which  there  is  something,  if  not  good,  vital,  Auber'g 
'  Mawtniello " ;  aud,  in  spite  of  personal  difforonccs  and 
perMonal  ufFoctious,  can  be  scrupulously  accurate  in  his 
analysis  of  the  contradictory  goniiu  of  Borlioz  and  in  his 
vaguer  characterisation  of  the  misunderstood  genius  of 
Liszt.  But  he  was  incapable  of  seeing  uu  abuse  without 
trying  to  »et  it  right,  or  a  sham  without  tiding  to  stamp 
it  out.  In  writing  a  letter  of  advice  to  the  editor  of  s 
new  musical  journal,  he  bids  him  above  all  wage  war 
against  that  null  and  void  music,  which  i«  made  as  a 
separata  nianufucture,  music  which  follows  the  rules  and 
haa  no  other  reason  for  oxistenco.  He  hatee  it  as  he 
hates  that  'whole  clinking,  twinkling,  glittering,  glisten- 
ing show.  Grand  Opera  ! '  As  you  must  knock  down  one 
structure  if  yoti  would  build  another  in  its  place,  no 
detail  ia  too  minute  for  Wagner  to  define  and  denouni 
in  the  art-trafHc  of  the  modem  world;  and  he  has 
only  said  finally,  and  said  fruitfully,  everything  that  is 
to  bo  said  in  criticism  of  opera  and  opera-houses,  and 
the  performing  and  staging  of  opera,  but  he  has  done  a 
special  and  often  overlooked  service  to  music  in  general 
by  his  insistence  on  the  proper  rendering  of  orchestral 
music.  It  is  to  Wagner  that  we  owe  almost  a  rovolutioa 
in  the  art  of  conducting. 

*"  In  his  scheme  for  a  music-school  for  Munich  (1865), 
Wagner  laments  that  in  Germany  'wo  have  clo^ic&l 
works,  but  as  yet  no  claiisical  rendering  for  them,'  and  h^ 
shows  how,  through  the  lack  of  a  national  Conservatoire, 
there  is  no  musical  tradition  in  Germany,  such  a  traditior*. 
for  instance,  for  the  performance  of  Mozart  as  the  Pari-B 
Conservatoire  has  preserved  for  the  performance  of  Gluclc- 
Id  regard  to  Beethoven,  the  condition  of  things  is  stall 

'  On«  ol  WajtuCT*!!  aubtlest  am)  motl  fandiiiaeittal  iumtifi  of  erlUelMU   I* 
OoaUlned  in  «  '  RomlDlncciicc  al   BoHaini,'  wcltUa  In  1B6S,   In  wbkh    A* 
HhowB  that  Ilosiiint  on  truly  rcpmaDiits  bis  own  trivUl  i^c«  lu  Pnleitr/nk 
SAGh,  Mouirt,  rrpn^catMl  ctKili  bU  own  age  '  ot  man  hopctol  clTor^' 
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worse, for  *it  i^nne^tabliahed  fact  tliatBcothovonhinisolf 
could  never  obtain  an  entirely  iulet]tiitto  performance  of 
bis  difHooIt  instrnmental  works."  Her*',  n^nin,  ho  points 
out  bow  the  I'aris  Conservatoire  si>niic  three  yennt  in 
studying  the  Ninth  Symphony,  and  how  needful  gurb  study 
was,  seeing  that,  in  so  many  oaseii, '  the  master's  thought  is 
only  to  he  brought  to  really  cognisable  utteratioe  through 
(L  moHt  intelligent,  roftned,  and  dexteroui4  coinhinatioii 
Bnd  modification  of  ita  oi-chestral  expi-ession.'  In  the 
very  important  essay  of  1870,  'On  Conducting,'  and  in 
Mpsrato  Htudies  on  the  rendering  of  the  Xmth  Symphony, 
ho  explains  in  detail  what  these  '  quite  now  demands  on 
rendering'  are  which  'arrive  with  Beethoven's  uncom- 
monly expressi^-o  use  of  rhythm,'  with  bis  minute 
orchestral  shading,  and  also  with  those  practical  errors 
in  suoring  which  he  overlooked  lM;causo  he  could  not 
hear  them.  Ho  shows  bow  not  only  Bootho%'en,  but 
WL'ber  (and  in  Dresden,  whore  Webor  hud  conducted) 
had  come  to  bo  givcu  in  wholly  wrong  tempo  j  how  Ghick 
tod  Mozart  had  been  misinterpreted  by  being  taken 
iwiiM  too  fast  or  twice  too  slow.  Then,  in  atill  greater 
detail,  ho  oxj>laiii8  (writing  from  exile,  where  ho  was 
Uliable  to  come  into  personal  contact  with  mutiioians) 
bow  his  own  overtures  are  to  be  given,  and  the  i-easou  of 
every  shade  of  expression.  Few  parta  of  his  wi-iting  on 
mosic  are  more  valuable  than  these  technical  instructions ; 
and  it  must  be  i-emeiabered  thsit  from  W'agner  aro?to  the 
whole  modern  German  school  of  conductors,  from  Biilow 
to  Weingartner,  and  that  the  greatest  of  them,  Kichtor, 
waa  the  most  intimately  under  his  influence.  Thus 
Wagner  not  only  reformed  the  actual  conditions  of  music, 
not  only  created  a  new  and  wonderful  music  of  hia  own, 
bat  brought  about  a  scarcely  less  significant  reform  in 
the  interpretation  of  music^  which,  existing  on  paper, 
could  he  beard  nowhere  according  to  the  intentions  of  the 
composer. 


More  than  any  artist  of  our  time,  Wagner  may  be 
compared  with  the  many-sided  artists  of  the  Renaia<uince ; 
but  he  must  be  compared  only  to  he  contrasted.  In  thorn 
so  infinity  of  talents  led  to  no  concentration  of  all  in  one ; 
each  talent,  even  in  Leonardo,  pxiWt  a  different  way ;  and 
ting,  science,  literature,  eugiiieering,  the  many  inter- 
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pretations  and  mouldings  of  nature,  oro  nowhere  hrough 
together  into  any  unity,  or  buUt  up  into  any  sint^la: 
stracture.  In  Wagner,  the  musician,  tlio  poet,  tlio  play- 
wright, the  thinker,  the  adminiutrator,  all  worked  to  a 
ningle  end,  built  up  u  single  structure ;  there  wa«  no 
waste  of  a  faculty,  nor  wuii  any  one  faculty  «acrifi(;ed 
to  another.  In  this  he  is  unique  as  a  man  of  genius, 
and  in  this  his  creation  has  its  Justitication  iu  nature. 
Whether  or  no  the  'art-work  of  the  future  "  Is  to  he  on 
tJie  lines  which  Wagner  laid  doM'n ;  whctlier  Ueethoren 
imiy  nut  satisfy  the  niusiukl  aenxe  mure  completoly  on 
one  side,  and  Sliake:<)i«arc  the  dramattn  8eii>40  on  the 
other ;  whether,  in  any  cai«o,  more  Imn  been  deinoni«trat«d 
than  tlint  in  Germany,  the  soil  of  music  and  the  only 
soil  in  which  drama  haa  never  taken  root,  music  is 
roquii-ed  to  give  dramatic  poetry  life — all  this  iiiatteni 
little.  A  man  u'ith  a  genius  for  many  art«  has  brought 
those  artfl,  in  hin  own  work,  more  intimat«Iy  into  uuioo 
than  they  have  ever  before  been  brought;  and  he  baa 
delighted  ibo  world  with  this  combination  of  arts  as  few 
iiiou  of  upueial  geniuu  have  ever  donu  with  the  representa- 
tion of  their  work  iu  special  art».  To  find  a  parallel  for 
this  achievement  wo  must  look  bock  to  the  Greeks,  to  the 
age  of  .'EitehyluA  and  Sophocles;  and  we  shall  not  oven  . 
here  find  a  parallel ;  for,  if  the  dramatic  poetry  was  on  ^^M 
vastly  higher  plane  than  in  the  music-drama  of  Wognoi^^ 
it  is  certain  tliat  the  music  was  on  a  vastly  lower  one.  Of 
the  future  it  is  idle  to  speak ;  but>  at  tlie  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  may  we  not  admit  tbat  the  typicuL 
art  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  art  for  which  it  is 
moat  likely  to  be  rememlwred,  has  been  the  art,  rausicai 
and  dramatic,  of  liicliard  Wagner  ? 

Arthcb  Symoni 
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fr  is  natiiifactor)'  to  not«  that,  after  a  long  period  of 

ttglect,  the  great  romance  of  medieval  Greek  hii^tory  ia 

finding  int«rpreters.     Sinre   George   Finlay   revealed  to 

tli«  British  public  the  tact  that  the  annals  of  Greet*  were 

by  BO  meana  a  blank  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  Atbunn 

*B«  a  flourishing  city  in  the  thirteenth  century,  much 

fmih  materia)  has  been  coUecUnl,  by  both  Greek  and 

Qtnitnu  sfbolnrs.  from  the  Vcnctiiin  and  other  arcluveu, 

^hkh   throwa  fresh   light  upon  the  dark   places  of  the 

I^Un  nilo  in  the  Levant.    Fiotuy's  work  can  never  lo»e 

Itfl  Taluo.      IIb  author  bad  not  the  microscopic  zeal  for 

^ae«logie-a  and  minutiic  wbtob  distinguished  llopf;  but 

^■f'  posmned  gifta  and  udvuutagos  of  a  for  higher  order. 

Ke  knew  Greece  aud  the  Greeks  aa  no  other  foreign 

I      •tkolur  has  known  them  ;  ho  had  a  deep  imfjght  into  the 

I      t«UH  of  political  and  social  events ;  be  drew  bis  picture, 

^k  *•  tlio  Germans  say,  in  yrosscn  Ziiyen,  und  ho  left  u 
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work  which  no  student  of  medieval  Gi-eere  can  afford  to 
ignore,  and  every  stAtPsinnn  engaged  in  Eastern  affairs 
would  do  well  to  read.  All  that  ia  now  wanted  in  for 
some  one  to  do  in  England  what  Gregorovius  did  in  so 
agreeable  a  manner  for  the  Germana — to  make  iho  dry 
bones  of  the  Frank  chivalry  live  again,  and  to  sot  before 
us  in  flesh  and  blood  the  Dukes  of  Athens  and  the  Princos 
of  Achata,  the  Marquesses  of  Boudonitzo,  tbo  Lords  of 
Baloua,  the  Dukes  of  tbe  Arciiipelago,  and  the  three 
barons  of  EuboMi.  Despite  the  vandalism  of  moro  arcluD* 
ologista,  who  can  see  nothing  of  interest  in  an  age  when 
Gr«>ks  were  sbaky  in  thotr  dciclonsions,  and  of  bigoted 
purists  among  the  Greeks  themselves,  who  strive  to  ornne 
every  c^'idence  of  foivign  rule  alike  from  their  language 
ami  their  laud,  the  feudal  castles  of  the  Morea,  of  couti- 
nental  Greece,  und  of  the  iulands,  still  remind  us  of  tJie 
days  when  classic  Hellas,  a«  Pope  Honorius  III  «aid,  was 
'  New  France,' wlien  armoured  kuigbt^  and  fair  BurgundJan 
damsels  nttenclod  Ma^s  in  St  Maxy'a  Hinster  on  the  Aoro- 
poli»,  and  joustj*  were  held  on  the  lathmus  of  Corinth. 

Of  the  FranUisb  i)eriod  of  Gr(>ek  historj-  the  '  Chroniele 
of  Morea '  is  the  most  curious  literary  production,  valu- 
able alike  as  an  historical  source — save  for  occasional 
errors  of  dates  and  poiimns,  especially  in  the  earlier  part— 
and  as  a  subject  for  linguistic  study.     The  present  edition, 
the  fruit  of  many  years'  labour,  is  almost  wholly  devoted 
to  the  latter  aspect  of  the  '  Chronicle,'  about  which  there 
is  much  that  is  of   interest.     Versions  exist   in    Prencb, 
in  Italian,  and  in  .iVragoneae,  as  well  as  in  Greek ;   and 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  Greek  or  the  French  waa 
the  original    has    been  much    discussed.      The    present 
editor,  differing  from  Buchon  and  Uopf,  believes   that 
the  French  'Livro  de  la  Conquesto  '  could  not  have  been 
tbe  original.    In  any.case,  the  Greek  '  Chronicle '  ia  of  moro 
literary   interest  tban  the  Fronoli,  because  it  throws  1;^ 
strong  light  on  modem  Greek.    Any  poison  fitmiliar  witl' 
tbe   modem   collo(|uial  language  could    read    with    easo. 
except  for  a  few  French  feudal  terms,  tbis  fourteeotli 
century   popular  poom.  many   of  whose   phrases   migbl 
come  from  the  racy  conveiitation  of  any  Greek  peusiLTil 
of  to-day,  and  is  very  different  from  the  classical  iuiita' 
tions  of    the  cont^imporary  Byzantine  historians.      ItD 
poetic  merits  urc  small,  uor  docs  the  jog-trot  'jjoliticn/ 
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metro  in  which  it  ia  composed  tend  to  lofty  flightft  of 
poetry.  We  know  not  who  was  its  author ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  there  seems  to  be  reason  for  believing  that  he  was 
a  OasmoiUoa — one  of  the  offeprinn  of  mixed  marriages 
between  Greeks  and  Franks — probably  umployvd,  as  hiH 
love  of  legal  nomenclature  shows,  in  some  clerkly  poet. 
Unpoetical  himself,  he  has  at  least  been  the  oau8C  of  noblo 
poetry  in  others;  for,  us  Dr  Scbniitt.  shows,  the  second 
part  of  Ooethu's  'Puust'  has  been  largely  iiispirod  by  tta 
perusal ;  and  the  huro  of  that  drama  fiudt)  his  prototype 
in  the  chivalrous  builder  of  Mii^trA. 

^B    Ho  chapter  of  this  medieval  romance  ia  more  striking 

Hplian  the  conquest  of  the  Moroa  by  the  Franks  and  the 

Uatory  of  their  rule  in  the  classic  ponini^uhv.    At  the  tlmn 

of  the  fourth  crusade  the  Pt'kiponuesc  was  a  prey  to  that 

spirit  of  particularism  which  has  been,  unhappily,  too 

otten  characteristic  of  the  Greeks  in  ancient,  in  medieval, 

«lld  in  modem  times.     Instead  of  uniting  among  tbem- 

Nlves   in  view  of  the  Latin  peril,  the  great  archons  of 

Morca  a^'ailud  themselves  of  the  general  confusion 

occupy  strong    positions  and  to  extend    their  own 

nthority  at  the  exiH>use  of  their  neighbours.     The  lost 

htstoriun  and  8tAtc>iniau  of  Coust^utinuple  before  the 

Utin  conqu&it,   Nik4itas  of  Chona*.  bos  left  us  a  sad 

picture  of  the  demoralisation  of  society  in  Greece  at  that 

triticai   moment.     The  leading  men,  he  says,  instead  of 

Igbting,  cringed  to  the  conquerors;  some  wore  inAamed 

by  ambition  against  their  own  country,  slavish  creatures, 

untied  by  luxury,  who  made  themselves  tyrant*!,  instead 

li opposing  the  Latins.*     Of  these  archons  the  mo»t  pro- 

abeot  won   Loon   Sgouroa,  hereditory  lord   of  XaupUa, 

irho  bad  seized  the  Larissa  of  Argos  and  the  impregnable 

dlodel  high  above  Corinth,  and  who,  though  he  failed  to 

imitate  the  heroism  of  Loonidas  in  the  Pass  of  Thormo- 

pylm,  held  out  at  Acrocorinth  till  his  death. 

8ach  was  the  state  of  the  country  when  a  winter  storm 
ilro%-e  into  the  haven  of  Modon,  on  the  Messouiun  coast, 
Gtoffroy  de  Villehardouin,  a  crusader  from  Champagne, 
■nd  nephew  of  the  chronicler  of  the  conquest  of  Con- 
•Uuitinople.      A    Greek   archon  of   the  neighbourhood, 
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thinking  that  the  opportunity  was  too  good  to 
invited  the  atorra-bound  warrior  to  aid  Iiim  In  the  eon- 
quest  of  the  surrounding  country.  Geoffroy  wan  nothing 
loth  ;  and  the  two  unnatural  allies  speedily  subdued  nne 
place  after  another.  But,  aa  ill-tuck  would  have  it.  the 
Greek  died ;  and  hia  son,  more  patriotic  or  less  trustworthy 
than  the  father,  broke  the  compact  with  the  Frankiah 
intruder,  and  turned  Geoffroy  out  of  bia  quickly-won 
posscssiona.  The  crusader's  position  was  serious  ;  he  was 
in  a  hostile  country  and  surrounded  by  an  alien  and 
suspicious  population ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  reaource, 
and,  hearing  that  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Montferrat  and 
King  of  Salonika,  had  made  a  triumphal  march  through 
continental  Greece  and  was  at  that  moment  bosiegini;  the 
great  Klrungholtl  u(  Nauplin,  he  set  out  acroiis  the  I?elo- 
poniithius — 11  six  days'  journey — and  succucdud  in  reaching 
the  Frankish  camp.  Thoro  ho  found  an  old  friend  and 
neighbour,  Ouillamno  do  Champlitto,  to  whom  ho  con- 
fided the  scheme  which  ho  had  been  revolving  in  his 
mind.  '  I  come,*  he  said,  so  we  learn  from  his  imcle's 
chronicle,  'from  a  land  which  is  very  rich,  and  men  call 
it  the  Morea' — «  name  which  here  occurs  for  the  firrt 
time  in  the  history  of  Greece,  and  the  origin  of  which 
is  still  a  puzzle  to  all  her  historians.  He  urged  Champlitte 
to  join  him  in  the  task  of  conquering  this  Fl  Dorado, 
promising  to  recognise  him  as  his  liege  lord  in  retuni 
for  his  assistance.  ChampHtte  agreed,  and  the  two 
friends,  lit  the  head  of  n  small  body  of  a  hundred  knights 
and  some  esquires,  started  on  their  bold  venture.* 

Tlie  ease  with  which  the  little  band  of  Western 
warriors  conquered  the  peninmila,  which  had  once  pro- 
duceil  the  Spartan  warriors,  striken  every  reader  of  the 
*  Obroniclo  of  Morea ' — the  proxnic,  but  extremely  curious 
and  valuable  poem  in  which  the  Fi'ank  conquest  ii 
described.  The  caui<e  lay  partly  in  the  disunited  stuiu 
of  Greek  society  and  the  feuds  of  the  local  arrliotiH.  but 
still  more  in  the  neglect  of  military'  training,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Byzantine  emperon«  had  long  drawn  their 
best  troops  from  the  non-Hellenic  portions  of  their  hotero- 
geuoous  dominioDa.    It  i^  remarkable  that,  apui-t  from 
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Fpour(>s,  intemecJ,  as  it  wei-o,  on  Acrocorinth,  and  a  fjreek 
srchon,  DQxapatre.s  who  held  a  Hninll  but  ntrongly 
BJtnated  castle  in  one  of  the  gorges  of  Arcadia,  the 
invaders  met  with  little  opposition.  Greece,  as  we  know 
from  the  complaints  of  Michael  Akoniimitos,  the  last 
orthodox  ArchbiBhop  of  Athena  before  the  conquest,  had 
been  plundered  by  Byzantine  tax-gatherers  and  despised 
OH  a  '  Scytliian  wilderness '  by  Byzantine  oEBcials.  So, 
when  the  inhabitants  found  that  the  Franks  hud  no 
Intention  of  iutvrfuriug  with  their  prizud  niumt-ipul  pnvi- 
kgei)  they  had  no  grout  objection  to  exchunging  a  master 
who  spent  thoir  money  at  Cun»tantiuoplo  for  one  who 
ipent  it  in  Elis  at  the  now  Poloponneainn  capital  of 
Androvillo   or   Andruvida.      Ono   pitched   battle   decided 

lO  fute  of  '  the  iiilu  of  Greece,'  uh  the  Franks  Hometimes 

ed  it.     At  the  olivo  grove  of  Koundoura,  in  the  nortlt- 

of  Meiwenia,  the  small  fonru  of  Krankm  eiutily  routed 

Greek  army  nix  times  larger ;  mid  us  the  chronicler, 
•Iwayif  in  sympathy  with  the  invaders,  put«  it, 

Hit  rtiv  Koifiiv  *«u  itifiSioat'  ol  ^piyuoi  r«t-  Mofiiav. 

et  a  modem  Greek  historian  of  singular  fairness,  the 
Ute  K.  Paparregopouloe,  has  remarked  how  great  was 
the  rhaiijfe  in  the  Turkish  times.  The  dcHcondanta  of  the 
nnwarlikc  Moroots,  who  fell  «o  easy  u  prey  to  the  Frankish 
I  chivalry  in  1203,  never  loHt  an  opportunity  of  rising 
against  the  Turks  uEt«r  the  Frankish  dominntiun  was 
over.  A«  ho  jiiKlly  utiys,  ono  of  tho  main  results  of  the 
long  Latin  rule  was  to  teach  Oreok  'hands  to  war  and 
their  liiigern  to  fight/ 
j  Thuc,  almost  by  a  single  blow,  the  Fraulot  had  become 

miust^jD*  of  the  oiicient  '  island  of  IVlopa,'  ilero  and 
^^horo  a  few  natural  strongholds  still  held  out.  Even 
^fbter  the  death  of  8gour6s  his  triple  crovrn  of  forts, 
^^borintb,  XaupHa,  and  Argos,  was  still  defended  for  tho 
^^Brvek  eausn  in  the  uauie  of  the  lord,  or  Despot,  of  Epiros, 
I  where  a  bold  scion  of  the  imperial  house  of  Angelos  had 
I  founded  an  independent  state  on  the  ruins  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire.  The  groat  rock  of  Mouomvusia  in  the 
south-east  of  the  Mor«stt,  whence  our  anceMtors  derived 
their  Mahnsey  'n'ine,  remained  in  tho  bauds  of  its  three 
local  archonit ;  while,  iu  the  mountains  of  southern 
L  Vol.  20S.-*Ve. -IW.  J 
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T<ii1conia,  u.  nico  which  had  often  defied  By/jiii(.nim 
svorued  to  uckiiowk^IgL-  (he  noblemen  of  Chunipt^fiio. 
Finally,  tho  two  Mc»!tciiian  ports  of  Modon  attd  Koron 
tr^re  claimed  by  Venice,  which,  with  her  usual  natuteneat, 
had  Hcpurfd  tho«e  vidunblo  otulionB  on  the  way  to  P^gypt 
In  the  docd  of  partition  hy  which  the  conqiiftrors  of'  the 
empire  hud  divldud  tho  !«poi)ti  among  themReWea  at 
Constantinople.  Not  without  reason  did  Pope  InnooeHt 
111,  whoso  Icttero  aro  full  of  allusions  to  the  Frankiwh 
ut^anisation  of  Greece,  wfylc  Guillaurae  de  Ohampiitte 
'  IVince  of  all  Achats.' 

Chomplilto  now  at(enipU>d  to  proWde  for  the  internal 
goverumunt  of  his  priiicipniity  by  tho  iipplication  of  the 
feudal  system,  which,  even  before  the  Frunldith  conquest, 
had  crept  into  many  parta  of  the  fA^vuiit.  The '  Chrotti<J« 
of  Moroa,'  whose  author  revels  in  legal  details,  f^vee  an 
account,  of  tho  manner  in  which  '  the  i»lo  of  Grc«^'ce '  was 
organised  by  its  new  masters.  A  conimijittion,  oonsistinF;  of 
two  I>atin  bishopH,  two  hannereta,  and  five  ttreek  archon«, 
under  the  presiduucy  of  Gooffroy  de  ViUoImrdouin. 
drew  up  a  specie^  of  i)umc«duy-book  for  the  new  state. 
In  accordance  with  tho  time-honoured  feudal  custotn, 
twiflvc  baronies  were  created  and  bestowed  upott  pro- 
minent members  of  the  Frankish  force,  who  wcix*  bound 
to  bo  at  the  princo'«  bock  and  call  with  their  retain 
hi  time  of  need  ;  and  tho  castles  of  these  warrior  ba; 
were  purposely  erected  in  strong  positions,  whence 
could  rommiiiid  important  passes  or  overcome  trouhlr- 
some  ueighbouiT*.  Even  to-day  tho  traveller  may  wee  th* 
fine  fortress  above  the  town  of  Patras  whieh  Giiitlauma 
Alcnian,  one  of  the  feudutorios,  constructed  out  of  th« 
Archbishop's  palace ;  the  castle  of  Karytaina,  the  Toledo 
of  Greece,  still  rcniinds*  u«  of  the  time  when  Uugiiog  d« 
Bruy^res  held  tho  dalesmen  of  Sltortji,  ancestors  of  M. 
Delyinnis,  in  check ;  and,  far  to  the  south,  the  war-er;^ 
of  Jean  do  Xouilly,  hereilitniy  Marsiial  of  Achaia,  •  Pome 
avant.'  lingers  in  tho  name  of  Paswiva,  the  stronghold 
which  onco  inspired  re6peot  in  tho  mou  of  Mainn,  ti^M 
boast  timt  thoy  Npring  from  Spartan  mothers.  Sevon 
ecclesiastical  peorx,  the  I^atin  Archbishop  of  Patni«  at 
their  head,  and  tho  three  military*  orders  of  St  John,  tlie 
Templars,  and  the  Teutonic  Knights  also  received  flof*; 
and,  while  Geoffrey  de  Villehardouiu  waa  invested  with 
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Kjtiiimuta  and  Kyparissia,  fertile  EU»  became  the  princ«ly 
duauun. 

Bat  Giiilluiuue  do  Champlitto  did  cot  lung  enjoy  hit) 
Achmitn  diftnity.     If  ho  wan  a.  prince  in  Groecc  he  was 
■till  a  Prenclt  subject;  and  tho  dcjith  of  his  brother  uiodu 
tt  oeoeeetury  tor  biin  to  do  homage  in  porsou  for  hiM 
■rfkf  in    Franco.     On  tho  way  he  diod :   and  tho  cunning 
Hnlh'hardoiiin,     by    an     ingein'oiix    «trat<igeni,    t-oiitrived 
to  become  master  of  the  country.     Feudal  law  declared 
that  a  clniiimnt  must  take  pot^tnossion  of  his  Bef  witliin  a 
I    yenr  and  a  day  iiftor  tho  dotith  of  tho  lost  holder ;  and 
Ofoffroy  contrived  to  have  Ctmmiilitto'«  heir  detained  in 
''(rtiioe  and  loft  behind  at  C'orfii  till  tbe  fatal  date  liad 
t  pasflod.     A  littlo  skilful  manceuv-ring  from  one 
to  nnotber  lit  the  Moroa  KUod  up  the  rest  of  tho 
o,  so  that,  when  young  Koljort  do  Ohamplitte  at  last 
GeofTroy  in  full  court  at  Lacodionionia,  the  medieval 
which  had  riNon  near  tlio  Ruixitaa.  the  year  and  a 
ly  hud  already  elaj)«ied.     The  ywurt  decided  in  favour  of 
ffroy,  anxiouH,  no  doubt,  that  their   ruler  should  be 
ttat«Hman  nf  experience  and  not  a  young  man  frc«h 
Pran^^e.      Robert    gave   no   furiJber    ti-ouble,  and 
ffroy   roniained   for   the   rest  of  his   days   '  Lord   of 
a.'     By  his  tact   and  clevorness   ho   had   contrived 
to  win  tbe  regard  both  of  the  Frank  barons  and  of  the 
Greek  population,  whntM)  rotiKion  and  nnciunt  cusionu  he 
had   Hwom  to  res]MM:t-.     ile  nun  thus  enabled  to  subdue 
tho  tiiro^^  outetanding  fortresses  which  Iiad  onee  boon  the 
domiun  of  Hgouros,  while  ho  sottled  all  eltiiiuH  that  tho 
VenotiuiiH  nii;{ht  havu  npon  the  Morou  by  allowing  them  to 
lE(>op  Motion  and  Koron ,  gi'iintlng  thcui  a  separat'.!  quarter 
In  uvitr;^'  town  in  his  principality,  and  doing  homage  to 
Utem  for  the  whole  peninsula  on  tho  island  of  Apienxa. 
Ho  crowui-d    his    career    by  marrying    hix    tton    to  the 
daughter  of  tbe  Latin  Emperor  lY-ter  of  Conrtonay,  from 
wluwe  family  the  Barls  of  Devon  are  dot*ccnded. 

Under  his  son  and  successor.  Gooff roy  II,  tho  Frank 
priiiidpality  prospered  exceedingly.  The  Venetian  hia- 
torinn,  Mnriuu  Sanudo,  who  durivod  much  of  his  in- 
formation from  his  ^olatjvf^  Marco  II  Sanndo,  Duke  of 
NaxoA,  has  given  us  a  vivid  picture  of  life  at  the  Pelo- 
poimostan  court  under  the  rule  of  the  second  of  the 
JQUehardonins.  A  just  prince,  Ueoffroy  U  used  to  send 
■  I  2 
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l%ltt  fl-ltuvUl  tnuH  tJMM  to  ttiiif  to  the  hnronial  castles  of 
t-lt*  Ml^TVM  to  ■**  how  Ibo  heiruns  treated  their  tsbsbIs. 
At  ki*  »vr«  court  W  kvpt  'v^bty  knights  with  golden 
ti|»um':  HUit  'kui^hlM  oMtuv  to  Iho  Morvn  from  France,  from 
Huiituiul^v,  Hit  J  «K«\^>  hU  fmnt  Oluuu|u^gn«,  to  follow  him. 
S(^i»<'  CMiiiii   to  Kmtim>   thi>nk»el\-«a,  otbeni   to   pay   their 
di'^tji,  itUiiMY  Hcmn  booBUM  of  crimex  which  they  had 
c(U«\iuitttxl.'*     In  tuct,  towards  the  uiiddle  of  the  thii^ 
t^HMtth  wntury,  the  Moreii  had  become  for  the  younger 
KOiu  uf    the  tYoncli    cbi%-iiliy  much  what    the   British 
oolonlM    went    to  adveuturors    and  ne'er-do-weeLs  fifty 
y<wt»  ago^     It  was  a  place  where  the  French  knights 
vouUI  tind  their  own  language  spoken~we  are  speciuUy 
t«>1d  what  good  French  u-aa  spoken  in  Greece  in  the 
Frankt»h  period->and  could  scarcely  fail  to  obt^^in  con- 
genial eoiployinctit  from  a  prince  of  their  own  race, 

One  difljcuity.  however,  had  noon  arisen  in  the  Frank 
principahty.  The  Latin  clergy,  who  had  had  their  full 
■hare  of  the  itpoiht,  declined  to  take  any  part  in  the 
defence  of  the  country,  (teoffroy,  with  all  the  energy 
of  hix  race,  opposed  a  stout  resistance  to  these  clerical 
pretensions,  and  confiscated  the  ecciesiu»tical  fiefs, 
spending  the  proceeds  upon  the  erection  of  the  great 
castle  of  Clermont  or  Chlomoutzi  above  the  busy  port  of 
Glarentza,  the  imposing  ruins  of  which  are  still  a  land* 
mark  for  miles  around.  AVhen  he  had  finished  the 
castle  GeoCFroy  appealed  to  the  Pope,  placing  Ix^fore 
the  Holy  Father  the  very  practical  argument  that,  if  the 
principality,  through  luck  of  dufondura,  were  recaptured 
by  the  Greeks,  the  loss  would  fall  just  a»  much  on  the 
Roman  Church  an  on  the  princ*,  while  the  fault  would 
be  entirely  with  the  former.  The  Pope  was  sufficiently 
shrewd  to  sec  that  GeofTroy  was  right;  the  dispute  was 
settled  amicably ;  and  both  the  prince  and  the  Latin 
clergy  subwribed  generously  for  the  preservation  of 
the  moribund  Latin  empire,  which  exercised  a  nominal 
suzerainty  over  the  principality  of  Achaia. 

Qcoffroy's  brother  and  successor,  the  warlike  Guillaumc 
do  Villehardouin,  saw  the  Frank  state  in  the  Morea 
reach  its  zenith,  and  by  his  rashness  contributed  to  its 
decline.    Bom  in  Greece,  and  speaking  Greek,  as  the 


■  MariiM  Suudo  ajnid  Bopf, '  ChroniqaM  Grtoo-BoiAUws,'  p.  toi. 
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'Chponiclc  of  Moron "  expressly  tella  us,  the  third  of  the 
I  ViltohartlQuiii»  began  by  completing  the  coD(]UC«tt  of  what 
w(ut  h!»t  native  land.  It  wati  he  who  Itud  «ioKO  to  the 
rock  of  MoncmvHsin  for  threp  long  years,  till  ftt  hist, 
^whfii  the  gurrison  had  boen  reduced  to  eat  mice  and  eat*, 
^■he  three  arrhona  advanced  along  the  narrow  causeway 
^^hich  gives  tho  phicu  its  name,*  and  Burrendered  on  ternus 
whit'h  the  prince  wisc-ly  grunted.  It  was  he,  too,  who 
built  the  noble  castle  of  MistrtL  ou  the  sit«  of  the  Homeric 
MoDM.  now  abandoned  to  tortoi^c^  and  shuep,  but  for 
two  centuries  a  gi'eat  name  in  tlic  history  of  Greece. 
To  a  ruler  ao  vigorous  and  so  determined  even  tho  weird 
Tt&kon«is,  that  strange  tribe,  perhaps  Slavs  but  far  moro 
probably  Dorians,  which  still  lingers  on  and  oherlshett 
its  rurioiia  language  around  Leonidi,  yielded  obedionoe ; 
vliite  the  men  of  Muina,  hemmed  in  by  two  new  castles, 
nafiod  to  trouble. 

For  the  first  and  laat  time  in  its  history  the  wholo 
IVloponnese  owned  the  sway  of  a.  Frank  prince,  except 
irbere,  at  Modon  and  Koron,  Venice  kept '  its  right  eye,' 
■i  it  called  those  places,  fixed  on  tho  East,  So  powerful 
•  Borereign  as  St  Louis  of  France  wished  that  he  had 
nine  of  Guillauine's  kni^^'hts  to  tiid  him  in  bis  Kgyptian 
*ar:  and  from  seven  hundred  to  one  thousand  horsemen 
tiways  attended  tho  chivalrous  Prince  of  Acbaia.  His 
toart  at  La  Cremonie,  the  French  version  of  Lacediemonia, 
^  Wa  '  moro  brilliant  than  that  of  many  a  king ' ;  and  this 
HbtUiance  was  not  merely  on  the  surface.  '  Merchants,' 
P&ys  Sanudo,  '  went  up  and  down  without  money,  and 
lodged  in  the  house  of  the  bailies ;  and  on  their  simple 
noteof  hand  people  gave  them  money.'t  BntGuillaume's 
unbitjon  and  his  luvo  of  lighting  for  figliling's  sake 
mvolved  the  principality  in  disaster.  Not  content  with 
be^rinning  the  first  fratricidal  war  between  the  I-Vank 
nil«t«  of  tho  Kast  by  attacking  Ouy  de  la  liocbe,  I^rd 
ol  Athens,  ho  espoused  the  cause  of  his  father-in-law,  the 
QrMk  Dospot  of  Epiros,  then  engf^ed  in  another  brotherly 
■tragglo  with  the  Greek  Emperor  of  Nice.  On  the  field 
oEPolagonia  in  Macedonia  the  Franks  were  routed  ;  and 
the  Prince  of  Aohaia,  easily  recognised  by  his  prominent 


*  Mm  W«n'-  MouciDTMla. 

t  MaitDo Sanudo apud Ilopf, ' Cliroui<tuw Gr^coBoaaDOS,'  p.  101. 
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teeth,  WBH  drained  from  under  ii  h(Mtp  of  utrftw,  whe~" 
he  was  Ij-ing,  and  carried  off  u  priBOiipr  to  th«  court, 
the  Emperor  Michael  VIII.  ,  v 

Guillaume'R  captivity  was  the  cause  of  endless 
for  the  principality;  for  Michutil,  who  hi  1201,  by  tbe 
recapture  of  Constantinople-,  bud  put  an  und  to  tlio  «hort> 
lired  Latin  empire  and  restored  theru  the  thi-one  of  tiie 
Greeks,  was  resolved  to  regain  a  footing  in  tho  Morsa 
and  to  make  use  of  hta  di^ilinguiHhod  captive  for  tiial 
purpow.  He  accordingly  domaudv^d,  a8  the  price  of  the 
piince'fi  Freodora,  '.he  tfar«c  fttrong  forti'csscs  of  MistrA, 
Moncmva»iu.  and  Mjiina.  The  mntt4^r  wtut  roforrod  to 
a  ladies'  piirliumcnt  hold  ut  Nikli,  nuar  tlio  site  of  Uu 
anciont  Tt^goa,  fur  oo  sovore  had  been  the  los»08  of  the 
Frank  chivahy  that  tlio  noble  dainos  of  the  Moroa  bad 
to  t»ko  tho  placos  of  their  huslNinds.  We  cau  well  uudw^ 
Htnnd  that,  with  a  tribunal  so  composed,  w^ntimcnt  and 
the  tips  of  affection  would  have  more  inllucnco  than  the 
rauton  d'etat.  Yet  Guillaume'i)  old  opponent,  Gity  do  la 
Roche,  now  Duke  of  Athens  and  ha.ilio  nf  Achaia  durini; 
the  prince's  <'ftpti\'ity,  laid  before  the  parliament  th< 
argument  that  it  was  better  that  one  man  should  So 
for  the  people  than  that  the  rest  of  tho  Franks  should 
loHo  the  Morea.'*  At  the  some  time,  to  show  that  he 
boro  no  malice,  he  chivalrously  ofTcrcd  to  go  to  pliwB  I 
in  place  of  tho  prince.  But  the  ladies  of  the  Hon*  ] 
thought  otherwise.  It  wok  docided  to  give  up  tho  thrM 
caotlos;  and  two  of  tho  fair  chatolaiuos  were  t*eatJ 
hostages  to  Constantinople. 

Thus,  in   1^3,  the  Byxantino  Uuvomnient   rc^ii 
a  foothold  in   the  Moreu  j    n  Byzantine    province 
created,  witJi  HistrA  as  ibt  capital,  and  entrusted  at  6' 
to  a  general  of  distiuotion  annually  appointed,  and 
mately  conferred    as    an    appanage    foi'    Ufo   upon 
Emperor's  second  son.    The  native  Greeks  of  tho  wl 
peninsula   thus   had   a   ra  I  lying-point   in   the   By/Jiiitia 
province,  and  the  suspicion    of    the    Franks    that  tS 
surrender  of  the  three  fortresses  '  might  prove  io 
their  ruin,'  f  turned  out  to  be  only  too  well-founded, 
for  the  Franks  who  were  left  in  the  Bjrzantiae  portion  i 


•  *  The  Chronlelo  of  Mores,'  p.  S«. 
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tbe  Moren,  tl»f  ir  ffttP  ts  obiicure.  Probjibly,  iis  I)r  Sclimitt. 
Uiiiika,  iiome  emigrated  to  the  gradwiUy  dwindliujf  Frnuk- 
ish  principality,  while  otherin  became  merged  in  the  moss 
of  Greeks  around  tliem.  In  all  age?  the  Hulleuu«,  like 
the  Americans  of  to>day,  have  shown  the  tnont  miirvoUoua 
capacity  fnr  absorbing  the  various  raocs  wluch  liave  come 
within  their  borders.  A  yet  further  element  of  evil 
omen  for  tbe  country  was  introduced  in  cwutsequence  of 
this  partial  restoration  of  tJie  Dyzsntino  power.  As 
might  have  been  foreseen,  the  easy  morulity  of  tliat  age 
i^medily  absolved  the  pi-iuce  from  bin  wjleiim  oaths  to 
the  Emperor,  and  he  was  scarcely  rc>)cu»u<l  when  a  fresh 
war  broke  out  between  them.  It  was  then,  for  the  first 
tbie,  that  we  hear  of  Turks  in  the  Morea — men  who  had 
been  sent  there  as  mercenaries  by  the  Braptipor  MicbneL 
CWeless  whom  they  servL-d,  so  long  lut  titcy  were  paid 
regularly,  these  Oriental  soldiers  of  fortune  deserted  to 
tjie  prinoe  ;  and  those  who  carc'd  to  scttlo  in  the  counUy 
,  received  lands  and  wives,  whoso  offspring  wore  still  living, 
■^ben  the  'Chrouideof  Moroa' was  written  (p.  ;i7a),  at  two 
^Haces  in  the  peulusulu. 

^H  Cnliappily  for  the  principality,  aa  the  chronicler  re- 
marks, Giitllaiinit)  do  Viilobardouin   left  no  male  heir; 
^ftiid  nothing  more  utroagly  juHtitias  the  Salic  law  than 
^■le  hi]*tory  of  the  J^Yankt*  in  tbe  Morea,  where  it  was 
^^ot  applied.     Anxious  to  take  what  precautions  ho  could 
I     against  the  disruption  of  his  dominions  after  his  deathi 
Hj^e  last  of  tbe  Villehardonin  princes  married  his  elder 
^■sughter  Isabella  to  iJie  itecoiid  son  of  Charle<s  of  Anjou, 
^Hbc  most  powerful    sovereign  in  tlie  south  of    Eurt>pe 
^B^  that  time,  who,   in  addition    to  his  other  titk's,  luul 
P^Roeived  from  the  last  Jjatin  Kniperor  of  tbe  Kiist,  thvii 
a  fugitive  at  Viterbo,  the  suzerainty  over  the  principality 
^Mf  Arhaia,  hitherto  held  by  the  Emperor.     This  close  con- 
^^pexion   with   the   great   house   of   Anjou,  to  which    the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  then  belonged,  seemed   to 
provide    Aehaia  with    the    strongest    possible    support. 
The  support,  too,  was  near  at  hand ;  for  commtmiuilU 
between  Italy  and  Glarent/a.  the  chief  port  of  the  Moff 
a,  as  we  know  from  the  novels  of  liuvuiccio,  not>  • 
uent;  and  we  hear  of  Frankish  nobles  i^ 
ing  pilgrimages  to  the  two  gi-eat  Apulian  ! 
Nicholas  of  Bari  and  Monte  Santangelo. 
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Guillaumc  tie  ViUelinrdooin  died  in  1278  and  was  laid 
bcttido  Iii8  brother  luid  father  in  tho  family  mausoluiuu 
at  Andra\'idfi,  hl»  daughter  Isabella  wiw  Ktill  a  minor, 
though  already  a  widow. 

The  government  of  the  prineipality  accordingly  fell 
into  tho  lianda  of  bailies  appointed  by  the  suzerain  at 
Naples.  Sometimes  the  bailie  -wjut  o  man  who  knew  tho 
country,  like  Nicholas  St  Omcr,  who«o  uumo  is  still  per- 
petuated by  the  St  Omer  tower  at  Thobce  and  the  HantJL- 
meri  motrntains  not  far  from  PatrtM ;  somotimos  ho  was 
a  foreigner,  who  knew  littlo  of  tJie  country,  and,  in  the 
words  whicli  tho  '  Chronicle  *  (p.  ^M)  put^  tnt-o  the  mouths 
of  two  Frunkish  uobk«, '  tynmnised  over  the  i>oor,  wronged 
the  rich,  and  sought  hi«  own  profit.'  The  complainant« 
warned  Charles  II  of  Anjou,  who  was  now  their  suzerain, 
that  he  wiv-s  going  the  right  way  to  •  lose  the  principjility ' ; 
and  the  King  of  Naples  took  their  adN-ice,  He  bent-owed 
the  luind  of  tho  widowed  Isabella  upon  a  young  Flemish 
nobleman,  Kloroiix  of  Hainault,  who  was  then  at  his 
eourt,  and  who  thu«  beeame  Prince  of  Morea.  Flort-n/. 
wisely  made  peace  with  the  Hyxantine  proWne*,  so  that 
*  all  became  rich,  both  Franks  and  Greeks,'  and  the  land 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  war  and  nmladminiiitration. 
But  the  Flemings,  who  had  crowded  over  to  Greece  at 
tho  news  of  their  countryman's  good  fortune,  were  less 
scrupulous  than  their  prince  and  provoked  reprisals  from 
the  Greeks,  from  whom  they  sought  to  wring  money. 
On  the  other  band,  it  would  seem  that  the  natives  of  the 
Kyzantine  province  were  abio  to  secure  good  treatment 
from  the  Kmperor,  for  there  is  preserved  in  that  interest- 
ing little  collection,  the  Christian  Arclueoiogical  Museum 
at  Athens,  a  golden  bull  of  Andi-oniko>(  II,  dated  1293, 
concerning  the  privil^es  of  the  sacred  rock  of  Mon< 
vasia.  When  the  modem  Greeks  come  to  think  mortt' 
highly  of  their  medieval  history,  they  should  regard  that 
rugged  crag  with  reverence.  For  two  centuries  it  was 
the  guardian  of  their  municipal  and  national  liberties. 

Florenz  of  Hainault  lived  too  short  a  time  for  the 
welfare  of  tho  Morea  ;  and  Isabella,  once  more  a  widow, 
was  married  again  in  Home  (whither  she  hod  gone  for 
the  6rst  papal  jubilee  of  1300)  to  a  prince  of  the  doughty 
house  of  Savoy,  which  thus  became  concernod  with  the 
affairs  of  Greece.    I'bilip  of  Sa\oy  was  at  Ib^  tjme  iq 
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and  bar  IraibaBd  TMwIrad.  as  aone 
Sar  iriiiiqiiiiilinig  all  cIhibb  to  ^m  Moraa. 
of  liiitwj  on  tfatt  dioraa  of  Aa  Vtedna 
feoA  left  6hreeee  for  enr.  InbfUa  died  in 
t ;  and  Flnlip  of  Smray  deeps  in  the  funilj'  Tank 
Turin,  laaiiug  to  his  poataiity  1^  a 
'  the  empty  title  ct  *  Princ«  of  Aehaia.* 
honae  (rf  ViUehardoniii  mts  not  yet  extinct, 
had  a  daughter,  Uatilda  of  Hainaolt,  whose 
Jakbb  of  Burgundy,  was  pramitted,  liy  the 
I  ptdiey  (rf  the  Neapt^tan  Angevina.  to  gOTem  the 
pmeipafitiy.  Bat  a  rival  claimant  now  appeiu«d  in  the 
Add  m  the  petson  ot  Fernando  of  M^turea,  one  of  the 
■oat  adrentamaa  prasonagee  of  those  advomtorous  times, 
iriio  is  well  known  to  as  from  the  quaint  Catalan  Chroaiiele 
of  flatntm  Himtaner.  Fernando  had  already  had  his  fall 
diai»  at  the  rieiantndes  of  life.  He  had  been  at  one  time 
head  tif  the  Catalan  Grand  Company,  whitsfa  had  just  won 
the  Doehy  of  Athens  on  the  swampy  meadows  of  the 
BcBolian  Kephiosoo,  and  he  had  sat  a  prisoner  in  the 
easQe  of  tidies,  the  famous  Kadmeia,  whose  walls  were 
pi"»it«^  with  the  exploits  of  the  crusaders  in  the  Holy 
I^nd.  He  had  married  the  dai^hter  of  Guillaume  de 
^]ldiar4ow9'B  Tonn^  child,  the  lAdy  of  AkoTa,  and 
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be  claimed  Acliaia  ia  the  nume  o£  his  dead  wife't*  infant 
son.     Such  waa   the  violence  of   the  age.   that   both   the 
rivaU  perished  in  the  Btnicgle,  Fernando  on  the  sca^ld, 
and  LouiH  of  DiirRiinily  by  a  poisoD  administered  to  him 
by  one  of  the  petty  potentatc^^  of  Greece.     Even    more      j 
mis^erable  was  the  end  of  the  unhappy  Matilda.    Invited 
by  the  uiisflrupuloim  King  of  Naples  to  his  court,  she  was      ' 
informed   that   she    must    marrj*   hia   brother,   .Tohn   of 
tiravina.     With  the  tme  spirit  of  a  Yillehardouin.  the 
PrinoeiM  refused ;    and  even    the  Pope  himself,  whoxtaj 
authority  was  invoked,  could  not  make  her  yield.    Shfl^^ 
had  already,  she  said,  married  aRuin,  and  must  decline 
to  conunit  bigamy.     This  ffavo  the  King  of  Naples  tbo 
opportunity  he  sought.     IIo  declared  that,  by  marryiog     ' 
without  her  suzerain's  consent,  fhv  hud  forfeited  her 
principality,  'whioh  ho  bestowed,  upon  his  brother.     The 
helpless  Princess  was  thrown  into  the  Ctuitol  dell'  Uovo     \ 
at  Naples,  and  v,im  ufterwnrds  allowed  to  die  a  lingerlog 
death  in  that  itiland-priiiun.  the  last  of  her  race.    So  ouded 
the  d>iiasty  of  the  Villubtii'dotun&. 

Grie%'«us,  iudood,  wun  the  Kituatiun  of  the  Franks 
Greece  at  this  moment,      Tliuu^b    little  more  thnn  a 
hundred    yeant    bud    olnp^od    siucu    tho    conquest,    the 
families  of  the  comiucron*  wore  almost  extinct*     Th 
ternble  blow  dealt  at  the  Frank  chi^'alry  by  the  ru 
CataJaiw,  almoist  on  the  very  battlefield  of  UhHironoi 
W'U4  as  fatal  to  Frankish,  as  ivas  the  victory  of  Philip 
Macedon  to  free,  Greece.     Of  the  barontt  wjio  hn<l  taken 
part  in  that  contest,  where   many  Acbaian   uoblcs    bad 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  headstrong  Athenian  duke,  only 
two  survived.  Moreover,  the  Frank  aristocracy,  as  Fiulay 
has  pointed  out,  committed  racial  suicide  by  contttituling 
themselves  an  exclusive  olaas.    Intermarriages  witti  tho 
Greeks  took  place,  it  is  true ;  and  n  motley  race,  known 
as  Gaflmo^loi,*  the  offspring  of   these  unions,  of  whom 
the  author  of  tho  'Chrouicle'  wuh  perhaps  a  member, 
fell  into  the  usuul  pluco  of  half-castes  in  the  East,     tlut 
Muntancr  expreasly  say*  that  the  uoblws  of  Aulmia  usunJly 
took  tboir  wives  from  France.     Meaiiwhilu  uuw  men  had 
taken  po<»H!(i&ioD  o£  aomoof  thaold  bnrontes-r— Floming^ 
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ti'Apo1itani<,  mid  vvvn  Floroutiiic»,  unc  i>(  whom,  Nicholiifi 
LcvittjuoUi  whuMc  sploiidid  tomb  U  to  bo  Huon  id  tliv 
nenr  FloronccN  laid  on  the  rucks  of  AcrooortnOi 
bo  foundfvtioii*)  of  a  powor  wliicli,  a  g«iiorntion  later, 
lo  tho  huiiki^rft  of  Tuscuny  dukcM  of  Atbeiix.  Tho 
GrtHikii,  liad  tlioy  been  united,  might  lutvu  recovered  the 
whole  pcaiitisiitn  nmidst  tliie  stute  uf  i-onfusion.  But  the 
sketch  whicit  the  imperial  historian,  Jolin  Cantacu«eDO», 
baa  left  us  of  the  archnn.4  of  the  Moron  ubow»t  tliot  tliey 
were  c|uite  an  much  divided  nmoug  tl)eni8clveR  an  the 
anient  Frank  vaasaU  of  the  shadowy  Prince  of  Achaia. 
'  Neither  ^food  nor  evil  fortune,"  he  wrote,  '  nor  time, 
Uiut  uuiroi'Hal  solvent,  can  diiwolve  tlicir  mutual  hatred, 
wlii^  not  only  endures  oil  their  lives,  but  is  transmittal 
•ftvr  death  as  a  heritage  to  their  children.*  * 

Cuntacuzenos,  however,  t^ok  a  nt/op  which  lUtimatety 
bd  to  tlie  recapture  of  the  Morea,  when  ho  alNjlii^hed  the 
om  of  sending  a  subordinate  Byzantine  official  to 
IJKtrA,  and  appointed  hia  second  son,  Manuel,  with  the 
Btla  of  Doapot,  oh  governor  of  the  Byzantine  province  for 
Tho  Difspot  of  Mistril  at  once  made  his  presence 
He  drove  off  tbo  Turkish  corsairs,  who  bad  begun 
fc«t  tbo  de«p  buys  and  jagged  coast-line  of  tho 
4uhi,  levied  sbtp-nionoy  fur  its  defence  against 
*,  and,  when  his  Crock  subJL«ct*(  objected  to  be  taxed 
tor  their  own  b{;uelit>  cnin^iied  rubuUiou  by  means  of  liis 
Albanian  bodyguard.  Now,  for  the  iiivt  time,  we  hear 
Ot  that  romarkuble  race,  whoso  origin  is  as  IwfDing  to 
}lo^(it«  OS  is  thcii'  futurt^'  to  diplomatists,  in  tho 
story  of  tho  Moroo,  where  hereafter  they  were  destined 
jilay  «o  di«tingiiitihed  a  paj-U  It  is  t-o  the  policy 
Kauuol  Cantacu/>;no8,  who  rewarded  his  faitMul 
loian-s  with  lnnd«  in  tho  8outIi-wost  and  coutrc  of 
country,  that  modem  Oreeoe  owes  the  sorvicea  of 
that  valiant  race,  which  fought  so  vigoi-ously  for  hor 
tnd^tendence  and  its  own  in  the  lost  century.  Moiuiers 
•sample  was  followed  by  other  Dc»puts;  and  ere  long 
ten  thousand  Albanians  were  colonising  the  devastated 
And  deserted  lands  of  the  Pelopounftse. 

Ueanwhile  the  barren  honour  of  Prince  of  Acliaia  had 
pawed  from  one  absentee  to  another.    John  of  Gravina, 
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who  had  been  installed  in  the  room  of  the  last  unhappy 
Viltehardouin  princess,  prew  disgusted  with  the  sorry 
tusk  of  trying  to  restore  order,  and  transferred  his  rights 
to  Catherine  of  Valois,  widow  of  his  brother,  Philip  of 
Toranto;  her  son  Kobert,  who  was  both  suzerain  and 
Aovorei^  of  the  principality,  was  a  mere  phantom  ruler 
whom  the  Aohaian  barons  troat«d  with  contempt.  Aftor 
his  death  they  offered  the  empty  title  of  princess  to 
Queen  Joanna  I  of  Naples  on  condition  that  uho  did  nut 
interfere  with  their  fiefs  and  their  feuds.  Then  a  now  mi 
of  conquerors  descended  upon  the  distracted  country*,  and 
begun  the  last  chapter  of  Frankish  rule  in  Achuiu. 

Tlio  greut  exploit  of  the  Catalans  in  carving  out  for 
themselves  a  duchy  bearing  the  august  name  of  Athenit 
hod  struck  the  imagination  of  southern  Europe.  Towards 
the  clo«o  of  the  fourteunth  century  a  i^imilar,  but  lefw 
famous  baud  of  frc-ebootern,  the  Navarres*©  company, 
repeated  in  Achnia  what  the  Catalans,  seventy  years 
earlier,  bad  achievc<l  in  Attica  and  Bccotta.  Conquering 
nominally  in  the  name  of  Jacques  dc  Haux,  a  scion  of  the 
house  of  Turanto,  but  really  for  their  own  handn,  the 
Roldiers  of  Navarro  rapidly  occupied  one  place  after 
another.  Andi-ousa,  in  Mesaenia,  at  that  time  the  capital 
of  the  Frankifih  principalitj',  fell  before  them;  and  at 
'  sandy  Pylos,"  the  home  of  Nestor,  then  called  Zonklon, 
they  mode  such  a  mark  that  the  spot  has  ever  since  homo 
their  name — Navarino.  In  1386  their  captain,  Pedro 
Hordo  de  San  Suporan,  styled  himself  Vicar  of  the 
principality,  a  title  which  developed  into  that  of  prince. 

Sloanwhilc  another  Western  Power,  and  that  the  most 
cunning  and  persistent,  had  taken  advantage  of  these 
troublous  times  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  Pulopouncso* 
Venice,  true  to  her  cautious  commercial  policy,  had  long 
been  content  with  the  two  Messcniau  stations  of  Modon 
and  Koron,  and  had  oven  refused  a  tempting  olTorof  some 
desperate  burons  to  hand  over  to  her  the  whole  of  Acliato. 
During  the  almost  constant  disturbances  which  had 
distracted  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  since  the  death  of 
Guillaumudc  Villehardouin,  the  two  Venetian  ports  had 
enjoyed  comparative  peace  and  prosperity.  The  high 
tariffs  wliich  the  Frunkish  princes  had  erected  round 
their  own  havens  had  driven  trade  to  these  Venetian 
harbours,  so  conveniently  situated  for  trade  with  the  great 
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TenPtinn  iHlaiid  of  Croto  08  well.  The  documents  which 
SAthas  has  published  from  the  VonotJuo  archives  uro 
full  nf  nlluHioiiH  to  the«o  two  now  nlnioi^t  forgotten  piticcs. 
But  at  ia8t>  towaj-ds  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
Venice  re«olvo(l  on  expansion.  She  aci-ordiugly  bought 
Argo6  and  NnupHn,  tho  old  flofs  which  the  flrst  French 
Lord  of  Athens  had  received  from  the  first  of  tho  Viile- 
bardouins,  and  which  lingered  on  in  tlio  hnnd»  of  the 
representatives  of  the  fallen  Athenian  duke.  A  little  later 
Lepauto,  tho  old  Nanpaktos,  gave  the  Venetians  a  post  on 
the  Corinthian  Gulf. 

As  the  H^'zantine  empire  dwindled  before  the  incur- 
noDs  of  the  Turk.1,  the  Greek  province  of  Mistr&  assumed 
more  importance  in  the  eyea  of  the  statesmen  at  Constan- 
tinople. In  1415  t]ie  Emperor  Manuel  II,  n-ith  an  energy 
vhich  modem  sovereigns  of  Greece  would  do  well  to 
imitate,  resolved  to  see  for  himself  how  matters  stood,  and 
arrived  in  the  Moroa.  Ho  at  once  set  to  work  to  re-erect 
tbi'  six-mile  rampart,  or  'Ilexaniilion,*  across  the  Isthmus, 
vhjcb  had  been  fortified  by  Xerxes,  Valerian,  Justinian, 
^Lud,  in  recent  times,  by  tho  last  Despot  of  Mistrd, 
^Hhoodore  I  Polaiologoti.  Manuel's  wall  followed  the 
^Mminw  of  Juxtinians;  and,  in  tho  incredibly  short  space 
^pH  twenty-five  days,  forced  labourers,  working  under  the 
r  iuporiol  eye,  hod  oroctod  a  rampart  strengthened  by  no 
I     Imi  than  l'>3  towers. 

r         But  the  Kmperor  saw  that  it  was  nccMsuty  to  reform 

the  Korea  from  within  as  well  as  to  foi-tify  it  without. 

'We  have  from  the  pen  of  a  Byzantine  sjitirist,  Mi'izaris, 

"Who  lias  written  a  '  Dialogue  of  the  Dead '  in  the  manner 

«f  Lncian,  a  curious,  if  somewhat  highly-coloured  account 

of  the  Moreots  as  they  were,  or  at  any  rate  seemed  to 

liim  to  be,  at  this  time.*    In  the  Peloponnese,  he  tells  us, 

an  'Lacediumoniuny,  Italians,  Peloponnesians   (Greeks), 

Slavoniuui^,  Illyi-iuns  (jUbunians),  Egyptians  (g^-psios),  and 

•lews,  and  among  them  are  not  tt  few  half-castoa'    He 

(ay*  that  the  Lncouiun!4.  who  '  are  now  called  Tzjikonos,' 

bare  '  become  barbarians '  in  their  language,  of  which  he 

giTeM  Mome  spooimeus.    Ho  goes  on  to  make  the  shrewd 

noark,  true  to-day  of  all  East«ru  countries  where  the 

Oriental  assumes  a  veneer  of  '\Ve3tei'n  civilisation,  that 


*  MAaaris  apttd  Boiaaoiia4«,  •  Aii«odoU  Gnec*,'  lit,  IM-ITS. 
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'  e«ch  race  takes  the  worst  features  of  the  others,'  tlfl 
Greeks  assimilating  the  turbulence  of  the  Franks,  and  tlw 
Franks  the  cunning  of  the  Greoks,  So  insecure  was  life 
and  property  that  fln7m  were  woru  night  and  day — a 
pravtive  olMoloto  in  the  timo  of  Thucydidcs.  Of  the  Morcot 
arehons  he  has  nothing  good  to  say  ;  they  ore  '  mon  who 
ever  dulight  in  hattlc«  and  dwturbftnccs,  who  aro  for  over 
breathing  murder,  who  are  full  of  deceit  and  craft,  bar- 
barous and  pig-headed,  unstable  and  perjured.  faitldoM 
to  both  Emperor  and  Despotj*.'  Yet  a  Venetian  report — 
ond  tlieVeuotinnswoi-e  keen  obseiTcrs — scntto  thegovem- 
ment  a  few  yeann  later,  depicts  the  Morca  as  a  valua 
asset.  It  contained,  writes  tlie  Venetian  commission' 
160  strong  coAtles;  the  soil  is  rich  in  minerals;  and 
produces  silk,  honey,  wax,  corn,  rmsinn,  and  poitltrj*. 

Kven  in  the  midst  of  alarms  an  eminent  philosopher 
—to  the  anrprise  of  the  elegant  Byxantines,  it  is  t 
had  fixed  his  seat  at  Mistrfi.  George  Gemistos  Pleth 
believed  that  he  had  found  in  Plato  a  cure  for  the  evils  of 
the  Morea.  Centuries  before  the  late  Sir  Ifenry  <reorg<?, 
he  advocated  n  single  tax.  An  ad^^mced  fiscal  reformer, 
he  suggested  a  high  tariff  for  all  articles  which  could  he 
produced  at  homo ;  a  paper  strategist,  he  had  a  scheme 
which  ho  submitted,  together  with  his  other  proposals^ 
to  the  Emperor,  for  creating  a  standing  army ;  an  anti- 
clerical, he  urged  that  the  monks  should  work  for  their 
living,  or  discharge  public  fiuictions  without  pay.  Th« 
])hiloBopher,  in  tendering  this  advice  to  tho  Emperori 
modestly  offered  his  owu  servicer  for  tho  purpose  of 
carrying  it  out.  Manuel  II  wns  a  practical  statesman, 
who  know  that  ho  was  living,  as  Cicoro  woidd  hnvo  sftid, 
'  non  in  Platonis  i-upubliea,  sed  in  fjevo  Lyeurgi.'  T. 
offer  was  rejected. 

At  last  the  loug  thrttatened  Turki-ih  peril,  tetnpora 
delayed  by  the  career  of  Tiniour  and  the  groat  Turkish 
defeat  at  Angora,  was  ut  hand.  The  famous  Ottoman 
commander,  Evrenos  Beg,  hiul  already  twice  entered  tho 
peninsula,  once  as  tho  ally  of  tho  Navarrcso  prince  agnJnst 
tho  Grook  Despot,  once  as  the  foe  of  both.  In  142:i  n 
still  greater  captain,  Turakhan,  eatily  scaled  the  Hoxa- 
milion,  leaving  behind  him  at  GardiUi,  as  a  memorial  of 
his  invasion,  a  pyramid  of  eight  hundrod  Albanian  sktills. 
But,  by  the  irony  of  history,  just  before  Greeks  and 


uia. 
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Bhuiks  aliko  succumbed  to  the  iill-conqiierint;  Tiirlcs,  the 
Vream  of  the  Byzantine  court  was  at  Inst  realitted,  and 
the  Frank  principality  ceoaed  to  exist. 

The  GrQvk  portion  of  the  Moroa  w^is  at  this  time  in 
the  handii  of  the  three  brothers  of  the  Emperor  John  VI 
PBlaioIo^TO^ — Theodore  II,  Thomas,  and  Constantine — the 
third  of  whom  -wim  destined  to  die  on  the  walls  of  Con*- 
■toDtinopk- uM  lust  Knipororof  theEamt.  Politic  marriages 
luid  ft>roo  of  amu  soon  extinguished  the  phantom  of 
Fi-aiiki*ili  inilv  ;  and  tbu  Gonoose  buron,  Ccnturione 
Zitccnrin,  ncpbow  of  Bordo  de  San  Superan,  who  had 
lUi-cfvdod  hitt  uncle  as  last  Prince  of  Acbaia,  was  fjlad 
to  purcha(«o  peace  by  giving  bis  daugbler'«  hand  to 
Tboinn.4  Palaiotogott  with  the  reinaininf;  fragments  of  the 
once  famnum  principality  us  her  dowr}-.  TbiiB,  iu  1-130, 
«vo  for  the  six  Vvniitinn  stutiuns,  the  whole  pouinsiilt^ 
*aB  onee  more  Grot^k.  Unhappily,  the  union  between 
tlio  tbivo  brothnw  ended  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
tflmnion  enpmy.  Both  Tlurodore  and  Consl^intine  were 
kinbitious  of  the  imperial  dtadom  ;  and,  while  the  former 
Taa  premising  bin  ctatniH  at  CVm»tantinople,  the  latter  was 
Wie^ing  Mi^trft,  ha^-ing  Itrotnentthe  historian  Phrantzes, 
Hit  contidential  agent  in  thofie  dubious  transactions,  to 
•itituin  the  Sultan's  conttentM  Assisted  by  his  brother 
Thomas  and  a  foi-ce  of  Frank  mereenai-ies,  Constantine 
iw  ouly  induced  to  keep  the  peace  by  the  intervention 
the  Emperor;  till,  in  1443,  Theodore  removed  this 
Dareo  of  jealousy  by  caiTying  out  his  long-cherished 
10  of  retiring  from  public  life.  He  accordingly 
_  OTer   the  government  of  Mit^tra  to  Cont^tanline 

nd  roreived  in  oxcliauge  the  city  of  Selymbria  on  the 
.  of  Mnrmonv,  where  he  afterwards  dietl  of  the  plague. 
The  Mornn  Wai  now  paHitiuncd  betwveu  Constantino, 
'took  poftsesffion  of  the  eitstern   portion,  ombracihg 
lia,  Argolitf,  Corinth,  and  the  uoutliern  itUoro  of  the 
Cisrinthian  (inlf  n»  far  a»  Patra«,    and  Thomas,  who 
p 'prned   the  western   part.     With   all   his  faults  Gon- 
■iiiiine  was  a  man  of  far  greater  energy  and  jMitriot- 
iiiu  than  the  reiit  of  hU  family,  and  he  lost  uo  time  in 
rlcrtloping  a  national  policy.     Kis  first  act  was  to  rustore 
the  Uexamilion  ;  his  next,  to  attempt  tlio  reoover>-  of  the 
Atbc^nian    duchy   from    the    AccinjuoH    family   for    the 
Grg^   cause,  which  he  peraouilled.     Nino  years  earlier. 


thrwtnmgth  of  ihm 

mtomtm  to  iha 

hmwm  m  gwtfyrtnicfc  fagr  wkM  W  bd  baw^  that  hm 
iMWttlMAlt— faaChalfcnfcfwiJy^falhii  oClbetwroniiii. 
b*  offer  Urrma  r/f  pMM»  to  Uw  SoHaa.    Mmd  tBomftiDjr 

M  tbo  price  of  bb  frieDd«liip,  the  clei«nietiaa  of  tb* 

UnTminllUtTi  and  itm  pnyment  of  tribatei  tbia  mu  too 
rnui:fj  for  tU*i  tri((li-Mf>iHte(]  l)e«pot,aiHl  theeoafliet  b^atk 
For  tttnsw  wli'flo  (l«ya  th«  excellent  Turidsh  artiUory 
IjIajtm]  upon  tba  wnlU  of  tbe  rampart.  Then  a  genurtU 
fM<wiiilt  WON  ortlurixl,  and,  after  a  brave  doft^eo  by  tbe 
two  DettpitUi,  n  yininu  H«r\-ian  janissary  climbetl  to  tbe 
top  of  tbo  wall  ami  pljitiUid  the  Turkiab  flag  there  in  full 
vlow  of  the  rlrul  lioata.  Tbe  towore  on  oitber  side  of 
liftn  wifte  Boon  taken  l>y  hU  oonirades,  tbe  gates  were 
lotvod  In,  and  the  Turluf  Ntroamed  through  them  into  the 
pniiiiflula.  The  UreelcHfled;  tbe  two  DeopotaamonKtbem; 
Arrt>rorlnt)i  utirroiidoreil,  and  a  hand  of  ^tOO,  who  bad 
thought  of  'making  a  new  Thermopyl^'  at  Kenchre^e, 
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were  ftoon  forced  to  lay  down  thotr   urms.    Together 

■with    600  other  captives,  thoy  were  bchoudod  by  the 

Snltan'H   orders.     Then    (he  Tui-ki«h   urmy   wa«  divided 

into  two  sections ;  one,  under  old  Tunikhun,  i>cn©tnited 

into   the  interior;  the  other,  comntitndod  by  the  SiiUen 

In  person,  followed   the  const  of   the  Oonnthinn   Gulf, 

'I'lniioK   ihc   moth'ovnl    town   which   h;id   nnWu   on   tho 

niJTiH  or  Sikyon.     Aifjion  shHrod  the  same  fate  ;  but  most 

of  thy  inhnbitants  of  Patraa  had  escaped  over  the  Gulf 

bfforo  Mtirud  nrrivcd  (hero,     The  old   Frankish  citadel 

Jcficd  all   the  t'fforls  of  the  besioRers,  for  the  hesiejfed 

liniiw    that  they  had   nothing   to  hope  from  surrender. 

A  breach    wax   made   in   the   walls,    but    the   defenders 

poured    (toiling  re^in  on  to  the  heads  of  the  janissartea 

»nd   workcil   at  t.he  ramimrt  till  the  hninch  was  made 

SockI.     The  son^on  wa«  by  thiu  time  very  far  advanced, 

to  tbo  Sultan  and  his  lietitonant  withdrew  to  Thebes, 

'■.,'tng    with  thi'in   fiO,000  c«ptivo«,  who  wtiro  sold  as 

I     -  -•.     The  I)w[H»t»*  wei-o  ghid   to  obtain  |>oace  and  a 

(litolilled   independence  by  jwiying  a  cnpitAtion  tax,  and 

by  Bending  their  envoys  to  do  homage  to  the  Sultan  in 

hi^  headquarters  at  Thebes,     The  (ireeks  ascribed  their 

misfortunes  to  their  AllmnJan  and  Prankish  inercenarien, 

ihr?  former  of  whom  had  begun  to  feel  their  power,  while 

the  latter  had  e«ipoused  the  cause  of  Centurione's  illegiti- 

tnate  son  at  the  moment  when  the  Deapota  were  engaged 

in  the  defence  of  the  country. 

On  the  death  of  the  Kraperor  in  1448  the  Despot 
^  '  ~tantine  succeeded  to  the  imperial  title;  and  it  is  a 
iiciquo  fact  that  the  lust  Emjwror  of  Constantinople 
v.i-  crowned  at  Mi«trft,  where  his  wife  still  lies  buried, 
utAf  that  ancient  Sparta  which  hod  given  »o  many  heroes 
<o  Hellas.  His  pi-cvioiis  government  was  betttowed  on 
'  -  ;,<jungej>t  brother  t>enietrios,  with  the  exception  of 
I'lrniB,  which  was  added  to  the  province  of  Thomas. 
The  new  paHitlon  took  place  in  Constantinople,  where 
the  two  brothers  solemnly  swore  before  God  and  their 
■ged  mother  to  love  one  another  and  to  rule  the  Morea 
in  perfect  unanimity.  But  no  sooner  had  they  arrived  at 
their  respective  capitals  of  MistrA  and  Pntras  than  they 
proeeeded  to  break  their  oaths.  Thoman,  the  more  «n- 
lerprlfiing  of  the  two,  attacked  his  brother ;  Dcmetrios, 
itittite  of  patriotism,  called  in  tho  aid  of  the  Turks, 
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who  rt-adily  uppcnrtrd  under  the  leadership  of  Tumkhan, 
nuMlo  Thomati  di»gurgo  most  of  what  he  had  HeizM.  and 
OB  tho  way  degttxtyed  what  remaioed  of  the  HexamUion. 
Th«  object  of  tliU  was  soon  obvious.    As  rood  as  the  new 
Hultnn.  Mohiinimvd  II,  waa  ready  to  attack  Constaoti* 
noplc,  ho  ordered  Turakhan  to  keep  the  two  Palaiologoi 
buiiy  in  tho  Moreo,  bo  that  they  might  not  send  asiustance 
to  Uieir  brother  tlie  Emperor.     The  old  Pasha  once  again 
marched    into    the    pentii.iula;    but    he    found    greater 
reinistance  than  he   had   expoctod   on   the   Isthmus.     lie 
and  his  two  sons,  Achmet  and  Omar,  then  apread  their 
forces  over  the  country,  plundering;  and  burning  as  they 
went,  till  the  certainty  of  Constantinople's  fall  rendered 
their  presence  in  the  Morea  no  longer  necessary.      But 
as  Achmet  was  retiring  through  the  J*as»  of  Berveaald, 
that  death-trap  of  ormioe,  botwooo   Argos  and  Corinth, 
tho  Greeks  fell  upon  him,  routed  his  mon  and  took  hira 
priiioncr.     Demetrios,   either   from    gratitude   for  Tura- 
khun'd  reoent  seri'iccs  to  him,  or  from  fear  of  the  old 
wurrior*H  revenge,  roloaHcd  hi»  captive  without  ransom. 
It  watt  the  la»t  ray  of  light  before  the  darknusH  of  foi 
centuries  descended  upon  Greece. 

The  news  that  Constantinople  had  fallen  and  that  th^ 
Emperor  had  been  slain  came  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  his 
wretched  brothers,  who  naturally  expected  that  they 
would  bo  the  next  victims.  But  Mohammed  was  not  t 
a  hurr}- ;  ho  know  that  ho  could  annihilate  them  whe 
bo  chose ;  meanwhile  he  was  content  to  accept  an 
annual  tribute  of  12,000  ducuts.  Tho  folly  of  the  greedy 
Byzantine  olliciuht.  who  hold  tho  chief  poeia  at  tho  pettj 
courts  of  Fntnu«  nud  Mistra,  liad  preparsd,  however,  a~ 
new  danger  for  the  Do^potfl.  The  AllMLniau  oolonistM  hud 
multiplied  while  the  Greek  population  had  diminished; 
and  the  recent  Turkish  devastations  had  increased  the 
extent  of  waste  land  where  they  could  i>asturo  their 
sh<^p.  Fired  by  the  great  exploits  of  their  countryman, 
Skanderbeg,  in  Albania,  they  were  seized  by  one  of  those 
rare  yearnings  for  independence  which  meet  us  only 
occasionally  in  Albanian  history.  The  oCBcia)  mind 
seized  this  untowanl  moment  to  demand  a  higher  tax 
from  the  Albanian  tandK.  The  reply  of  the  libopherda 
wa«  a  genera]  iniiurrection  in  which  30,000  AJbaniaos 
followed    the   lead  of  their  chieftain,  Peter  Bua,  'the 
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lame.*  Thoir  object  was  to  oxpel  the  Greeks  from  the 
isula;  but  this,  of  course,  did  not  prevent  other 
diflsatisfled,  for  rcu8on»  of  their  o«-n,  with  the 
rale  of  tho  De«poUi,  from  throwinff  in  thoir  lot  with  the 
.UbanianH.  A  CnntACiizenos  guined  tho  support  of  the 
insurgents  for  hin  claims  on  Mi^trA  by  taking  un  Albanian 
DBmo;  tho  bastard  son  of  Cvnturioue  emerged  from 
prison  and  va»  proclaimed  tut  Prince  of  Achata.  Botli 
Hiatrft  And  Fntras  were  beni^^d ;  and  it  soon  became 
doar  that  nothing  but  TurkiHli  intorvontion  could  Have 
Q»  Horoa  from  beooniiug  an  Albanian  principality. 
.Accordingly,  the  aid  of  the  Invincible  Turakhan  was 
inin  solicited  ;  and,  a«  Mohammed  believed  in  the  policy 
-.lill  followed  in  Macedonia  by  hia  successor — of  keep- 
ing the  ChriKtiau  races  m*  ex'culy  balanced  aa  possible, 
Ike  Turkish  general  was  tient  to  suppretnn  tho  revolt 
■ItJiout  utterly  destroying  the  revolted.  Turakhan 
turivd  out  his  instructions  with  consummate  nkill.  He 
looo  put  down  the  insm-gentf*,  but  allowed  them  to  retain 
their  stolen  cattle  and  the  waste  lands  which  they  had 
;«rupicd.  on  payment  of  a  fixed  rent.  Ho  then  turned  to 
two  r>C!*pots  and  gave  ihem  tlie  excellent  (wlvico  to 
Oft  brothers,  to  be  lenient  to  their  flubject;;,  and  to  be 
it  in  the  prevention  of  disturbanoes.  Needless  to 
r.  bin  advice  was  not  taken. 

The  power  of  the  Palaiologoi  wa.i  at.  an  end  ;  and  the 
art'lions  and  Albanian  chiefs  did  not   hesitate  to 
It  tbemxelves  in  direct  communication  with  tho  Sultan 
tlii'y  want^'d  the  confirmation  of  their  privileges, 
B»t  the  Despot-H  might,  perhaps,  have  prcser^-ed  the  forms 
4f  talhority  for  the  re«t  of  their  lives  had  it  not  been 
^f\\p  mahnes8  of  Thomas,  who  seemed  to  he  Incapable 
i  Liiming  by  experience  that  he  only  existed  on  suffer- 
In  i4.'>T.  cml>t)!(lcncd  by  the  successes  of  Skanderbeg, 
used  to  pay  his  tribute.     Mohammed  II  was  not 
man  to  submit  to  an  insult  of  that  sort  from  a  potty 
whom  he  co»ild  crush  whenever  he  chose.     In  the 
of  the  following  year  the  great  Sultan  apjteared 
Isthmus;    but  this  time  the    noble    fortroM  of 
;orinth    held    out    against  him.      leaving  a  force 
(hind  him  to  blockade  it,  he  advanced  into  the  interior 
peninsula,  accompanied  by  the  self-styled  .\lbanian 
in  the  late  revolt,  Cantaeuzanos,  whose  influence 
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ho  found  uneftil  in  treatinR  with  the  ArnuutH.  The  Greeks. 
wJiom  he  took,  were  despatched  iu>  colonists  to  Coiutun- 
tinople;  tbu  Albanians,  nho  had  brok«ii  their  parolo, 
wore  punisbeil  by  the  breaking  of  their  wri»t«  and  anklwt 
— a  horriblu  wronu  loug  fiitnmcinorfttod  by  t.b<;  Turkinb 
name  of  '  Tokmak  Hi)««ari,'  or  '  tlio  «A«tlo  of  the  ankles.' 
Mouvhii,  at  that  time  one  of  the  chief  townst  in  tho 
Horvn,  near  the  elastic  ruins  of  Mautinea,  offered 
coiittidcrablu  resistance ;  but  lack  of  water  forced  the 
doEundom  to  yield,  and  then  the  Sultan  returnod  to 
Corinth.  Hin  powerful  cannon  soon  wrecked  the  bake- 
house and  the  magazines  of  the  citadel;  provisions  felt 
Hhort;  and  the  fact  was  betrayed  by  tho  archbishop  to 
the  beaiegers.  At  laat  the  place  surrendered,  and  ite 
gallant  commander  was  deputed  by  Mohammed  to  bear 
his  terms  of  peace  to  Thomas,  The  latter  was  ordered 
to  cede  the  country  as  far  south  as'Mouchli,  and  as  far 
west  as  Patrus:  this  district  was  then  united  with  the 
Pashalik  of  Thewsaly.  thw  governor  of  tho  whole  province 
being  Turnkban's  son  Omar,  who  remtiinod  with  10,000 
soldiers  in  tho  Morea.  The  other  Despot,  Dometrios,  was 
coniDUUided  tx>  send  his  daughter  to  the  Sultan's  harem. 

Thomas  at  once  complied  with  his  conq  ucror's  demands; 
but  bis  ambition  soon  revived  when  Mohanimet^l  had_ 
gone.  Fresh  victories  of  Scanderbeg  suggested  to  him  tl 
flattering  idea  that  a  Palaiologos  could  do  more  than  a* 
mere  Albanian.  Divisions  among  the  Turkish  officers  in 
his  old  dominions  increased  his  confidence — a  quality  in 
which  Greeks  are  not  usually  lacking.  Early  in  1450  be 
raised  tho  standard  of  revolt;  hut,  at  the  same  time, 
committed  tho  folly  of  att^tcking  bis  brother's  posses- 
sions. Phninlzes,  who,  after  having  been  sold  as  a  slave 
whou  Co».stAiitinoplo  fell,  had  obtained  his  freedom  and 
hud  entered  tlie  service  of  Thomox,  has  stigmatised  in 
forcible  language  the  mckodness  of  those  evil  counsellors 
who  bad  advised  liis  master  U>  embark  on  a  civil  w^ar 
and  to  '  eat  his  oatlts  as  if  they  were  vegetjibles.'  Most 
of  Thomas'  successes  were  at  the  expense  of  his  brother, 
for,  of  all  the  places  lately  annexed  by  the  Turks, 
Kalavryta  alone  was  recovered,  liut  the  Albanians 
did  far  more  harm  to  the  country  than  either  tho 
Greeks  or  tho  Turkish  garriBon  by  plundering  both  sideii 
with  absolute  impartiality  and  deserting  from  Thomas  to 
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Demtttrios,  or  from  DcinotrloK  to  Thomnfl,  on  the Hliglit«8t 
|)ro%-oration.  Meanwhile  tho  Turks  iittavked  ThomitM  at 
L«>ondiiri.  at  tlin  Invitntimi  of  his  Iji-otlior ;  um)  the  tlcfeat 
which  he  t^uMAined  induced  the  iiii^eruble  Dottpot  to  go 
through  the  fomi  of  reconciliation  with  Demctrios,  under 
tlio  uuHpii^es  of  Holy  Church.  Thiw  diuphiy  ot  hrothorly 
love  had  the  u«ual  secinel — n  new  fratricidal  war;  but 
Hohunimcd  II  had  now  made  up  hia  mind  to  put  un 
end  to  the  Pulatologoi,  and  marched  straight  to  HistrA. 
Demetriou  soon  surrendered,  and  humbly  appeared  in 
tltv  prenencu  of  bii^  master.  Tho  Sultan  insisted  upon 
the  prompt  jmrfommncu  of  his  former  command,  that 
tiie  DivtpotV  dautfhter  should  enter  tho  seraglio,  and 
told  Iiim  that  MistrA  could  no  longer  be  his.  He  therefore 
onlero^l  him  to  bid  hib  subjects  surrender  all  their  cities 
and  fortresses — au  order  which  was  at  onco  exe<'Utod, 
DXceiit  at  MonemvaMia.  That  splendid  eitadei,  whteli  had 
so  long  defied  the  Fnmks  at  the  zenith  of  their  power, 
and  boasted  of  tho  Hi>ecial  protection  of  Providence,  now 
lomed  tti  surrender  to  the  inlidel.  The  daughter  of 
inetrio^,  who  had  boon  went  thither  for  safety,  was, 
indeed,  handed  over  to  the  I'^rkitih  envoya,  and  Demutriuti 
himself  waa  conducted  to  ConstJintinopIe ;  but  tho  Mouein* 
vosiota  proclaimed  Thomas  as  their  liege  lord,  and  ho 
shortly  afterwards  presented  Monemvasia  to  the  Pope, 
who  appointed  a  governor. 

Having  thus  wiped  tho  province  of  Demetrioa  from 
the  map,  Mohammed  turned  his  arms  against  Thomas. 
Wherever  n  eity  resist^l,  it«  defenders  were  punished 
without  mercy  and  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  pledges*. 
Tho  Albanian  chiefi*  w)io  had  defied  tho  Sultan  at 
Kaatritza  were  »ai%'n  asunder;  tho  Albanian  captain  of 
Kalavryta  wa8  flayed  alive ;  (Jardiki  vfos  once  more  the 
•cene  of  a  terrible  maHsacre,  ten  times  worse  than  that 
which  had  disgraced  Turakhan  thirty-s«ven  years  before. 
These  acta  of  cruelty  excited  very  difTerent  feelings  in  the 
population.  Kome,  ettpecially  the  Albanians,  were  inspired 
Ui  6ght  with  the  coui-age  of  desjiair;  others  preferred 
slavery  to  an  heroic  death.  From  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kavarino  alone  10,000  persons  were  drugged  away  to 
colonifuj  Constantinople ;  and  a  third  of  the  Greeks  of 
Oneveno,  which  had  dared  to  resist,  were  carried  oft  us 
liaviss.     The  euDtlca  of  Glorentza  and  Santanieri  were 
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sorronclorod  by  the  desfcendanta  of  Guillaumo  do  ViMe- 
liardouin'fi  Turks,  who  experieuced,  like  the  Albanians, 
the  faithless  conduct  of  their  conqueron.  Meanwhile 
Thonin^  had  fled  to  Nnvarino,  and,  on  the  day  when  the 
Hultaii  reached  that  place,  set  nail  with  hU  wife  and 
family  from  a  neighbouring  harbour  for  Corfii.  Thoi 
the  faithful  Phmnt7^  joined  him  and  wrote  hi»  histor 
of  thefte  events — the  swan-song  of  free  (ireece. 

Another    Palaiologoa,    however,    Grait7.aii    by   nninOt 
showed  a  heroism  of  which  the  Despot  was  incapable^ 
This  man,  the  last  defender  of  his  countr}*,  held  out  i| 
the  castle  of  Salmentkon  botweon  Patras  and  Aigion  till 
the  following  year,  uiid,  whvu  tlio  town  was  taken,  still ^j 
defied  nil  the  uffort^;  of  the  Turks,  who  allowed  luin  tq^f 
withdraw,  with  all  the  honours  of  w*ar,  into  Venetian  ^ 
territory  ut  Lepunto.     lu  the  antumu  of  14G0  Mohammed 
left  the  Murt'^t,  after  having  uppoint<^>d  i^gun  I'asha  us 
military'  governor,  with  orders  to  iuittul  the  new  Turkish 
nuthoritJod  aud  to  make  arrangomcnt«  for  tho  voUootiuu 
of  the  cjipiUitiuQ  tax  and  of  the  tribute  of  cliil>h-en.     Thus 
tiio  Moi-ea  tv)l  under  Turkish  rule,  which  thenc**forward 
continued  for  an  almost  unbroken  period  of  tliree  hundred 
and  flfty  years.    Save  at  Monemvosia,  whei-o  the  papal 
flag  still  waved,  and  atXauplia,  Argos,  Thermisi,  Korou, 
Modon,  and   Navarino,  where  Venice  still  retained   boi 
colonies,  there  was  none  to  dispute  the  Sultan's  sway. 

Tho   fate  of   the   Palaiologoi  deserras  a  brief  noti' 
Demetrios   lived   t«n   ycjars   at   ^linoa  in   Thrace   in    the 
enjoyment  of  the  pension  which  Hohammed  allowed  him, 
aud  died  a  monk  at  Adrtanople  in  1470.     His  daughterj 
whom  the  Sultan  never  married  aft^^r  all,  hiul  predeceased 
him.      Thumu»    pruccedud   to   Itomu   with    the   head   of 
Ht  Andrew  from  Patnui  Jis  a  preMint  for  the  Pope,  who 
reeeived   liio  precioiui  relic  with  much  eorumony  at  the 
spot  near  the  Ponte   MoUe,  where   thu   little  chapul  of 
St  Andrew  now  communiorate*)  thu  event,  and  assigued  to 
its  bearer  a  pension  of  300  dtieuts  a  month,  to  which  the 
cardinals  added  200  more,  and  Venice  a  smaller  sum. 
He  died  at   Rome   in   1465,  loaWng   two   sons   and   tw 
daughters.     One  of  tlio  latter  died  in  a  convent  on  th 
i«hiud  of  Santa  Mavru ;  tho  other  married,  firsta  Caracciol 
of  Xuples  and  then  the  Grand  Duke  I\-aii  III  of  Russia 
by  whom  she  hod  a  daughter,  aft*3rwards  the  wife  cd 
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AI«xAndor  JagoUoii  of  Polnncl.  With  thin  daughter  the 
lemale  Hue  bccnme  extinct.  Of  Thomas'  two  sons,  tbo 
aMer,  Andrew,  mai'i-ied  »  woimiu  off  tho  struotx  of  Itouio, 
ceded  all  hi«  right'*,  firnt  to  ClwirltM  VIH  of  France,  and 
th«n  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  died  in  1602 
witbout  iHflue.  The  younger  Kon,  Manuel,  wicaped  from 
fe.pa\  tutelage  to  the  court  of  MohaniiniHl  II,  who  gave 
Um  an  establishment  and  allowed  him  a  daily  nuni  for  ita 
■tainteoance.  He  died  a  ChristJau ;  but  of  his  two  sotw 
(the  elder  of  whom  died  young),  tho  younfjer  became  a 
tfnssulman,  took  the  name  of  Mohammed,  and  U  last 
llMird  of  in  the  reign  of  Suleiman  the  Magnificent-  Though 
the  family  would  thus  appear  to  have  long  l>ocn  extinct, 
a  Cornish  antiquary  announced  in  1815  that  the  church 
of  Landulph  contained  a  monument  to  one  of  Thoman' 
dmeiendants.  A  few  years  ago  a  lady  i-««iding  in  i.ondon 
considered  hereelf  to  he  the  heii-eisiiof  the  Palaiologoi  and 
a«ptred  to  play  a  part  in  the  E)astem  quration.*  But 
wither  of  the-so  claims  is  genealogically  sound  ;  for  there 
u  no  historical  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  supposed 
tUnl  son  of  Thomao,  mentioned  in  the  I^andulph  iuBcrip- 
two.  But,  after  all,  the  world  has  not  lost  much  by  the 
extiuction  of  this  race,  nor  would  the  future  of  Cousianti- 
'  or  Greece  ho  affected  by  its  revival. 

WlLLUUU  MlUJEtt. 


*  Plolay,  Iv,  an :  Urscli  und  firubw,  vol.  M,  pp.  131-33 ;  B«r.  F. 
TlV}Hn  JaKO  In  llie  '  An-liii<otogiA,*  vol.  13,  p.  )<3  agq,  1  am  inilpbici)  h>  tl»i 
uf  ihu  Rev.  .S.  Ur«gDr7,  tho  proMnt  Motor  oT  Lnadulpli.  for  tlic 
Mmlng  cnpy  ol  (he  bnuu  pdotc  tbvre : — 

lIoK  ]f«Lb  the  boiij  ot  Theodora  Pnlcologux 
nt  foMtro  Is  luJfo,  (Icunncled  trow  yu  Imiwrfull 

lync  or  jr.  Imit  ClirlbiUo  Bmp^nHn  ot  Gnwov, 
betnc;  (he  8onn«  of  Oaillio  yo  8oiui«  of  Pro!<p«r 

Ibc  Soun«  of  TbMxtoro  tlie  SociBe  ot  Jchn  yc 
Sonitc  uf  Tb<mui*.  lecontl  brother  to  lJoiiiiiiuilii>n 

pAleoIogua  cImi  Slh  of  UiaL  iullii«,  nuil  LiAt  ot 
yt  lyne  yl  my(p>*^  '<>  ConHUiiilItM>pl«  uiilll  ^u1l- 
<l«w«d  by  Ihu  Turkm ;  who  nuirrli-d  with  Mary 

yo  daiij^litci-  of  WiUUni  Balls  o(  UoiUye  In 

Soollblkc  gent,  and  had  Iwtuo  i  vbLldrcn :  TIwxi- 

doni,  Jolin,  Pcrdliimndo,  .Uiu-U,  and  Dorothy  &  tU- 

puud  tbl»  lyfc  at  ClyfMn  yo  SUl  January,  1030. 
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Art.  VI.— THE  NATIONAL  COAI^-SUPPLY. 

1.  Firat  Jieport  of  Ow.  Itoyal  Commtation  on  Coal  Sup*j 
pttea:  iftnuien  of  A'rirfcncc  ami  Appendix,  ^90'i,  (Cd.* 
I724-'6.) 

2.  Second  Report  of  the  Royal  Commiasion  on  Coo/  Sup- 
piies;  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendices,  1901,  (C<i. 
I990-'2.) 

3.  Final  Reportof  the  Royal  Commigaion on  Coal  Supplies, 
1905.    (Cd.  2:j5:vgi.) 

i.  Annals  of  Coul-mininff  and  the  Coal  Tr<ule.    By  R.  L. 
Gttllowuy.      Two    vols.      Luodon :    CoUiory  Guardian 
Coniimiiy.  IS9S,  1004. 
Ami  othor  worlcs. 

No  state  pap«r  of  wider  nutiunnl  iaterofit  or  of  greater 
Imperial  impurlance  lias  issued  from  tho  prowt  of  the 
ICinif'spriutem  thuu  tliu  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
ou  Coal  Supplies.  Coal  is  beyond  question  the  )>u»is  uf  our 
national  life,  the  fouudaUon  of  uur  economic  existence. 
Kmersun  ealled  it  a  portable  elimute,  but  it  is  moro  to 
u»,  for  it  has  brought  all  the  climatea  of  tho  world  to  our 
door^.  Our  oomniandinK  Imperial  poaitioii  is  due  to 
industrial  supremacy;  uud  uur  industrial  Hupremacy  is 
mainly  due  to  our  coal,  for  which  wo  are  indebted  to  the 
Bwampy  forests  and  pcut-musscs  of  a  prehistoric  age. 
Uneasiness  as  tu  the  possible  or  probable  giving  out  of  the 
supply  is  no  new  thing.  It  has  recurred  periodically  for 
four  centuries ;  and  repeated  proposals  and  some  attempts 
have  been  made  to  conserve  the  supply  by  prohibiting  or 
restricting  tlie  export.s.  Even  in  Seotlaiid,  80  long  ago  Jis 
154!:!,  tbe  8eotti!<h  Parliament  pasited  an  Act  forbidding 
all  ex))ortation  of  coal  except  for  utte  on  boai-d  ship. 

Mr  K.  \V.  Di-ou.  writing  in  imri,*  estimated  that,  if 
the  ScottUb  output  r.>acb  n  total  of  -lO.OtKJ.OOO  tons  jwr 
annum  by  1911,  there  will  then  be  sufficient  coal  to  main- 
tain the  output  at  that  rate  until  2160  ;  but '  oven  on  this 
assumption, cheaply  worked  coal  will  only  last  until  about 
tbe  end  of  the  ])resent  century.'  The  lioyal  Commission's 
estimate  of  the  coal  available  and  uuwurkod  in  the  proved 
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PWIGoIds  of  Scotland  is  16,08l.4r>(t.:t56  tons  at  a  depth  of 
"•>t  more  than  4000  feet,  and  M7,206.294  tons  in  the  praveil 
'M'lliiulds  at  a  depth  exceeding  4000  feet.  Mr  Dron's  esti- 
imie  in  1902  wan  that  Scotland  had  then  10.(i29,li:i,7ao 
tiiiM  of  'proven'  cfml  at  moderuto  depths  and  in  deep  and 
ibin  seams.    Thus  doctors  disagree. 

In  1S41)  an  estimnte  of  the  duration   of  the  northern 

CotUtDld  was  nutde  hy  Mr  G.  C.  Gre^nwell.     He  calculated 

that,  at  tlie  rote  of  output  of  that  time  (vi7„  10,000,000 

touH  per  annum),tbe  field  would  be  exhausted  inXll  years.* 

Tli«ru  wore  no   exact  statistics  then  available ;   but  an 

Emissary   of   the    French    Government   in    18;(7  came  to 

the  conclusion   that   the   entire   British    production  WBf> 

30,000,000  tons  per  annum,  t    McCulloch  in  1830  estimated 

t.lio  consumption  of  tin;  country  at  20.188,000  tons,  which 

fan  incrwiswl  to  ;{2,800,000  tons  in  1812,  and  to  34,000.000 

'^'tna  in  lS-19.    It  i»  well  to  recall  tlitiso  figures,  if  only  to 

•X«nm  caution  in  dmliog  with  pretieut  estimates. 

Thu  general  public  was  probitbly  moat  scared   when, 

soi  1863,  the  lat^  Lord  Arm.ttrong  drew  the  attention  of 

^he  British  Association  to  the  exhaustible  nature  of  our 

^sunlfields.    Two  years  later  the  lat«  Pi*of.  Stanley  Jevoiis 

appeared  as  the  (irst  of  a  mce  of  modern  pessimisms  who, 

VM  aftar  the  other,  and  with  some  dhow  of  reason,  have 

^Meu  EorotoUing  our  national  doom.      It  was  certainly 

Wutliug  to  find,  nearly  thirty  years   after   the   Itepoi-t 

v[  the  Koyal  Commission  of  1871,  the  president  of  the 

Iastitat«  of  Mining  Engineers,  Mr   Longden,  expressing 

t^  belief    that  all   the   beet    seams   of  coal   would   bo 

cxhaustfxl  within  fifty  years ;  but  then  there  was  con- 

"olttion  in  the  use  of  the  qualitutivo  'best,'  for  after  all, 

({uUty  is  reliitive.    And  there  was  further  consolation 

vtieD,  in  lUOO,  Mr  II.   C.  Feako,  as  prosidont   of    the 

Mining  Institute,  declared  that  our  then  output   would 

W  for  3.^0  years,  if  no  furtiior  increase  took  pla<-o  in 

coninimption,  or  for  150  yuars  if  tho   ratio   of  increase 

Benton  increasing  as  it  had  been  doing  of  late  years.     It 

•wortli  recaUiug  too  that  in  1809  Mr  T.  Forster  Brown 

^  the  Society  of  Arts  tliut  the  dearth  of  cheap  coal 
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would  begin  to  be  felt  within  Hfty  yenrs.  But  tho 
qiKMtiou  rumained  open  an  to  what  is  'cheap'  coal.  It 
was  this  authority,  however,  who  inodo  the  appallinff 
Htalomunt-,  which  ought  to  he  po8tod  up  in  every  house- 
hoid,  that  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  coal  con- 
sumed for  domoatic  purposes  is  consumed  beneficially; 
all  the  rest  goes  in  waste  heat,  Rnioke,  and  ashei^.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  Kritish  hoiiseholdor  ih  the  most  sinful 
waster  of  coal  in  the  world;  and,  if  there  ia  one  thing 
made  cleai-  by  the  invextigation  that  ia  just  completed,  it 
in  the  imperative  necessity  of  economy. 

The  desire  for  thoixiugh  enquiry  into  our  uutional 
ro»u>urco»  became  so  strong  during  the  last  ilc«a<li:>  that, 
in  Docomher  1901,  a  Royal  Commission  on  Coal  Supplies 
wai*  nppoiutod,  consisting  of  sixteen  prominent  eoal- 
ownerw,  coal-niincrs,  coal-merclmnts,  ship-owners,  geolo- 
gist«i,  and  mining  engineers,  under  the  chairnian^hip  of 
Lord  Allorton.  The  task  occupied  the  Comniisaioners 
threo  years,  during  which  they  orally  examined  120 
representative  witnesses,  collected  the  written  testi- 
mony of  other  exports,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent,  and  personally  visited  the  mining  districta. 
The  Commission  was,  in  effect,  instructed  to  report 
on  (1)  the  resources  of  our  coalfields ;  (2)  their  probable 
dtu^tion  ;  (H)  the  possible  economieis  by  which  our  re- 
sources may  bo  prolonged  ;  (4)  the  effect  of  our  export 
tntde  on  coal ;  {»)  the  effect  of  foreign  competition  on 
nur  conl  industry.  Obviously  the  most  important  of  all 
the  points  submitted  for  consideration  are  the  rcsoarces 
and  probable  duration  of  our  coalfiokls ;  and  to  th««>o 
points  and  to  tho  possible  economies  we  shall  chiefly 
confine  ourselves,  for  after  all,  the  que-Htions  of  the  effect 
of  export^  and  of  foreign  competition  are  dependent  upon 
the  main  question  of  supply. 


It  is  desii-nblo  to  set  forth  at  the  out*«et  the  available 
resources  na  now  estimated.  This  the  Commissioners  do 
in  a  very  elaborate  table  sliowtng  the  reserves  in  seams 
of  various  thicknesses.  Prom  tliis  we  take  the  foll(jwiug 
totals  in  order  to  show  at  a  glance  the  available  coal 
resources  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  saams  of  over  one 
fool  iu  thickness  and  at  depths  not  exceeding  lOOO  feei 
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DbUtcL 

SiraUt  WoIm  Mid  Mootuoatbaiiin) , 
Somerwulilrv  and  |Mri  of  (iIoucMtcmhlii' 

PoriMt  of  Denn 

KorUi  SUAtnlHhIrv        .         ,        .        . 
SMlfaSuironMiirt-        .... 

TTirwIc^Aliirv 

I.(lMM«nbln! 

Shropahlrr 

LiMwhln  

CbwJ)lr>< 

&nli  W&ln 

Yorkibln 

Derbj  Mid  Xoiis 

ifovtbumUfftMiil 

CttcnbMrlwul 

fiwlMro 

SMlMid 

Inland 

Total 


TMu. 

2S,470,fKH),5TI> 
4, 103.301. ODO 

4,3W,OM,M7 
l,4IS,Mtl,07! 
1, 190,(181 ,00:1 
l,8tS,41W,6Jl 

SXO.DOS.OW 
4,Sa8,H>T,727 

»i.b:is,2Ti 

I.7.'MI.407.»5(i 
ia.l»8, 000,905 
7,900, TitS.lOO 
5,50U,0£S,(III 
1,627, TcW.yor. 
B.tTl.lta,34(l 

is.0Hi,iM,»aa 

ITi.t.W.ftJu 


IWI.llM.OlM.l^ 


The  most  int<»re8tJiig  fast  here  revealed  Is  tUat  there  it* 
now  more  coal  '  in  night '  than  was  apixuroiiL  to  the  Itoyal 
Commission  of  IS7L  It  is  somewhat  aut'iiritiing  to  find, 
or  thirty  years'  consumption,  more  coal  in  reserve 
WHS  vtttimutod  to  exist  thirty  yoani  ago;  but  the 
lUtion  in  to  be  found  in  the  development  of  mining 
le  opuninu  up  of  new  Beams  in  the  interim.  Uoth 
CommisrionH  took  4000  feet  us  the  limit  of  practicable 
ieplh  of  working,  and  one  foot  us  the  minimum  work- 
able thickuttss  of  seam.  Dut  on  this  basis,  while  the  Com- 
niwion  of  1871  brought  out  u  ^eser^■e  of  i)0,207,28r.,3»S 
Knu,  the  Coniinitdiion  of  ItWl-t  reports  on  the  available 
naourcos  08  equal  to  100,91-1, G(>8, 1 07  tontt  in  'the  provod 
"JitlfiHltl.-*  of  the  United  Kitigdoiii.'  No  less  than  79'3  pec 
^•^'ut.  of  these  available  resources  are  in  scams  of  two  foet 
HpUekncM  and  upwards,  and  01*6  per  cent,  are  in  seaino 
^pl  eighteen  Inrliex  ond  upwards.  Bt'tween  .lanuniy  I, 
■WrO.«nd  Dficeinlwr  :il,  IW.i,  w.me  .'■>.i;ill,!Ki«,.'i«7  1on«  wore 
~  niaed  from  the  mines,  wliich  yot  eontajii  1 0,707 ,:t82,7(J!) 
tou  more  than  tlio  Commi«4ion  of  1871  computed.  'This 
«M6s»,'  say  the  later  Cotnmi4)<ioncrs,  '  isj  accounted  for 
PUlJy  by  the  difference  in  tlie  areas  regarded  as  productive 
by  the  two  Couniii.-iHion»,  and  partly  by  discovenes  due  to 
ncent  borings,  ttinkiugs,  and  workings,  and  more  accurate 
l^'i'wledge  of  the  coal  neanis.'  Yet  between  January  1, 
h',\',  and  Decem»)er  31,  Itfuy,  5,094,928,007  tona  of  coal 
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hiivo  been  cojiRumed.  Tlio  t;at(!ulation»  of  the  latest  Com- 
mission  as  to  the  available  resource!)  are  basest  £or  the 
most  part  on  the  aftsumption  that  present  conditiona  will 
continue ;  but  they  re«ogiuBe  the  possibility  thai  improvwl 
m(!tho(la  and  appliances  w-ill  result  in  tho  yetting  of  a 
greater  percentiige  of  coal  than  that  which  thoy  hare 
estimated  to  be  available.  While  regarding  4000  fcwt  aj» 
tile  limit  of  practical  working,  they  also  admit  that  it  is 
difBcuIt  to  detemiino  the  maximum  temperature  which 
in  cousistent  with  the  healthful  exercise  of  huiimu  labour ; 
and  temperature  increjiaea  with  depth. 

In  our  opinion  great  importance  uttocheii  to  tho 
proeticabitity  of  mining  at  depths  at  and  excc«ding  4000 
ifeet.  The  Commissioners  report  that  the  evidence  in- 
dicated that  no  insuperable  engineering  or  lucclumical 
diniciilties  ui-o  likely  to  arise  in  couuexiou  with  deep 
workings,  and  that  excessive  pro^suro  in  not  likely  to 
prove  an  insurmountabto  obstacle.  The  incroa»o  of  prci4- 
sure  with  depth,  they  («aj',  bos  some  advontaget*  as  well  n« 
disadvantages;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  a88i8t  the  working 
of  the  seam  though  increasing  the  percentage  of  small 
coal  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  roadway  and  of 
timbering  (Final  Iteport,  p.  'A).  Let  us  amdyse  the  evi- 
dence in  this  connexion. 

The  evidence  of  Mr  Joseph  Dickinson,  former  Inspector 
of  Mine»  and  a  member  of  the  Itoyal  Commission  of  1871, 
wast  more  cautious  than  conclusive.  That  of  Mr  Henry 
BrainuU,  M.I.C.E.,  has  peculiar  importance,  because  Mr 
Bramall  i«  engineer  for  the  Pendleton  Collierj',  near  Man- 
chester, tho  deepest  coal-pit  (IISOO  feet)  in  this  country. 

'(Q.)  Are  tlicre  atiy  special  difficttltic-s  in  sinking  to  and 
raUinK  coal  from  the  greater  deptlis,  or  would  there  be,  do 
ycHi  think,  U  we  went  down  below  400H  feet?  (j4na.)  Well, 
I  rather  tlilulc  there  woiiUt  bo.  The  renult  of  my  oxpericuco 
is  .tuch  that  I  coidd  not  Kay  it  ix>iiits  to  iMiing  able  to  work 
500  foot  deeper  than  we  are  working  now.  .  .  .  (Q.)  Supposing 
the  question  were  put  to  you  in  this  form:  If  you  were 
wanting  to  intika  the  Ijest  estimate  you  could  of  the  coal 
resourcirH  of  this  cotintr)',  would  yon  limit  your  survey  to 
4000  f(-i;t  as  being  the  possible  maximum?  (Atu.)  I  think  it 
Is  the  niAxinium. . . .  (1^.)  You  would  not  take  Into  account  coal 
which  you  believe  to  exlut  below  lOOU  feet.    ^Ans.)  I  do  not 
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think  I  woald,  with  the  proannt  stAt«  of  niy  experience.  I  do 
ool  kaow  ADytbin^  in  my  experience  to  iaduee  me  to  tJiink 
ttut  I  n>iild  work  c-osi  at  a  greater  deptli  tbau  4000  Teet.  .  .  . 
IQ.)  LvnviiiK  iwide  the  queetiou  of  wliothoi-  yoii  would  tivi  « 
liroHt,  do  you  ncu  »ny  ]>riu-tk'nl  oi-  itiiy  pliy^U-nl  diilit-ulty  in 
vwking  coal  nt  a  greater  <tvpth  thnii  4000  iccl?  (Ans.)  Yes; 
I  think  tlie  vniali  will  increase;  that  is  my  experience  of  it; 
the  presiicuro  will  Increatie,  and  c^rtninly  tlie  heat,  according  to 
•U  indirationn.  altliongh  w(^  niny  not  l>o  nbl»  to  fix  nny  Htiict 
Uw  of  iDcn-OKp.  .  ,  .  Iq.)  May  it  not  Iw  thnt  impntvemnntw 
it  (he  means  availatile  for  cooling  will  o]K-rat4>?    Stipp<^ing 

KtDoe  Dew  plan  comes  to  yonr  aid,  and  eiippo^ng  the  question 
tt  temponturo  (tt  oTeroome,  I  do  not  gather  that  you  see 
■uch  physical  <)irRcidty  bi  Imullng  coal  another  500  foot? 
Mw.)  There  will  Iw  no  phy^iml  difficulty  no  far  tut  the 
luuHng  goes;  thcrt-  iis  no  nic-chnninil  difliculty;  Init  there 
irill  be  a  physical  diiKciiIty  in  the  incnvuw  in  pressure.  The 
iacnose  in  pressure,  I  think,  wonld  bo  so  fcrent  tliat  jiossibly 
1  could  not  keep  the  reads  open.'    (Cd.  l~25,  p.  20.) 


r, 


From  ono  uccustoiuotl  to  deep  mining,  llilt*  is  not  vory 
encouraging ;  yet  lliu  witni'ris'x  ubjoctioii  is  nmtiily  on  the 
•ore  of  tomporutiirc  and  cottt.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr 
Jebn  Oerrord,  Inspector  of  Mine-s,  maid ; — 

'tt  follows  sa  certain  as  B  tollowa  A  that  with   increased 

i^th  you  have  increnaod  pretcsure  and  you  have  increased 

fnh;  but,  by  ailriptinR  the  worliintCH  to  meet  that,  yon  may 

"•core  your  working  placcti  and  possibly  what  is  required  in 

lie  rutuls  at  a  small   timber  coet.'    And  again:   *i  caitiiut 

*«Udpat«  any  difliculty  in  siukiug   to  4000  feet,   provided 

^in*  i»  vufBcient  imwer,  the  »>«  of  guides,  it  nuiy  bo  double 

Atdtw,  to  enable  double  buikelA  to  bo  used.  .  .  .  After  the 

^AoJcittg  the  Mkuiv  remnrkf'  '*PI>ly  to  the  raising  of  the  coal — 

^KShrienb  power,  large  eaginea,  high-pi-essure  »tea»i,  automatic 

■k-offx.- 

RStorrugatod  by  tlio  chairman,  Mr  Gorrard  8tut«<l  timt  ho 
<iid  not  pay  much  rejffir<l  to  the  differenco  betweeu  3O0O 
f«ot  atjd  4000  feet,  either  a»  a  ques^tion  of  cost  or  of 
(kteohonieal  difBculty.  He  in  of  opinion  that  the  progrms 
■kmdo  during  tha  htst  thirty  yeara  proves  that  there  will 
W  no  iiwuperable  difficulty  in  mining  to  a  depth  of  1000 
Bt;  'but  beyond  that  I  think  we  want  further  iuformu- 
ood  in  my  opinion  it  will  take  a  number  of  years  to 
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*t(lw  u»  th»t  hkfonwMitw'  (CvL  1725.  pp.  31,  34).    Troi 
vnvlhy   iKA>mMli«iin  t<n  thi»  matter  must  b«  based 
tiVtiMl  (\\|w«M><iK<»;*nil  UMVvara  many  besides  MrGvr 
wtuvrt  rtec  tkov  «OMdlticHW  vary,  will  h&sitat«  t< 

»W«otk        , .    .»!»«  lo  tlkearetfeftl  estinuitM  until    the] 
tuftW  »otiwll>-  Mwu  nml-miuiug  condacted  at  a  depth 
iMV  itf  MW  fiH^.     Still  oven  Mr  Gerrard  is  of  opioioi 
ihut  ilo^tth  bM»  itH  ndrantsge?  in  mining,  to  that,  as  tl 
luVMUm  ou  the  co«l  'face'  increases,  the  coal  vnU  be 

Another  Inspector  of  Hinos,  Mr  Henrjr  Hall,  doubts 
whi'ther  coal  can  bo  mined  beyond  4000  feet. 

•Tilt?  tomppraHiro  i»  the  i-Iiief  tbinj;,  Ii  would  pivB  rise  to 
Igtvat  difficulties,  beaiwo  Ihwre  nre  po  ninn>-  parte  of  a  colliery^ 
where,  do  the  best  yoa  can,  you  cannot  get  these  high  ve 
dtlcx  of  air  t^tid  large  quantities  of  air.  You  may  get  tL 
fi-oin  time  to  time  btil  for  week.i.or  probably  more  tbao  that 
the  air  is  very  elaok.*     {Q.  955.) 

To  thU.  of  course,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  recognition 
of  difHeultJes  does  not  suggest  impracticability,  and  th 
diflieultiett  are  made  to  be  overcome ;  but  the  immedia' 
point  is  that  this  expert  ii<  convinced  from  his  experience 
that  pressure  would  rather  facilitate  than  hinder  the 
working  at  4000  feet,  or  even  a  greater  depth.  Somewhat 
difFcront  testimony  we  find  in  the  evidence  of  another 
inspector  of  mines,  Mr  W.  X.  Atkinson,  who  told  tb 
Commtssionera  that  he  did  not  think  there  would  be  an; 
j^^nt  difliciilty  in  the  incro  sinking  of  shafts  and  raisin 
of  coal  from  dt'pthf*  oxct-eding  4000  feet.  Special  and  costly 
machinery  and  fittings  would  be  ruquirt^-d,  but  from 
ungincoritig  point  of  view  he  did  not  think  thvru  was 
difficulty.  '  The  increui^c  of  temperature  should  not  I 
pode  deep  sinking  nearly  so  much  a**  it  will  impede  the 
working  of  coal  at  grejtt  dcptlis.*    (Q.  2415.) 

We  have  dealt  at  some  leugth  with  this  brand)  of  th 
etiquiry  because  of  the  imijorlant  fact  that,  according  to 
the  e.itimnte»  of  the  geological  exports  on  the  Commission, 
there  arc  in  the  proved  coallicldK  of  the  United  Kingdom 
some  6,240,OOU,OOD  toii^  of  coal  at  a  greater  depth  t^an 
40O0  feet.  The  following  table  8iimmarii>es  the»e  eHtimat 
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C^Ai.  RmocncKS  or  thk  U.tn-m)  Kixtiixut  ix  imovicD  CoAi.nEi.M 

AT  DSPmS  EX<1KKDINO  400(1  TEKt. 


■M 


a 


DWrtcL. 

.  fioalli  WalM  uid  MonniiODUiahfro 

I  SMBUMtabire  Mid  part  of  GI(mceH(«nbtre 

Kotfa  Suflbrdahlre       .... 

Smtb  Stafltatdditre      .... 

Vuwiclnhln 

I.*lcMt«r«hlre 

Shmpahln 

LwMMiHhtrc .1^ 

Cheshire \C 

NwUi  Walw         .... 

Yorlubli* 

Ikrbr  And  N*o«to  .... 

XtHhwnberl&ml  .... 

OombcrLaod.        .... 

Ihubiim 

StOtiMUl 

Inland 


Tom. 
I,8M,7Vl,fiTl 


ISS.KW.OliO 


[D        W3.M4,8T5 


S 


TwUl 


MT.SOd.SM 


S,X»,433,(HM 


Mow  in  this  connexion  it  ie  important  to  note  what  is 
■xinf;  done  in  thu  cotilfiulds  of  othvr  ix)untrtetiand  in  deep 
*Mninji:  fi^enerally.  Among  continontul  experts  the  opinion 
*K«Dis  to  bo  Umt  mining  can  (M>rtmuly  bo  carried  on,  in 
«t  leaitt  tolerable  con<)itionM,  at  a.  dopth  of  4000  foot.,  but 
Juil  deeper.  This  in  muttor  of  opinion,  nut  of  urtutil  ex- 
Jerience.  Lot  ub  now  seo  something  an  to  actual  foreign 
experience,  both  as  to  deep  mining  and  thin  seamB. 

Belgium  hn»  thu  deepest  conl-inino^  in  the  world ;  nnd 
■■'Hie  impoi'tuiit  infoi-niation  on  thu  working  of  the  Bel- 
XD  mine»)  vrfut  siipplk>d  to  tho  Commission  iu  a  inumo- 
adum  by  M.  Denool,  mining  engineer,  fumitilicd  by 
B4.<Igiaii  Government  (Cd,  1725,  App.  i).  Ho«t  of  tJie 
ions  in  this  coiniexion  upon  whirh  the  Conuiiii«ion 
tjuppliem  tisked  for  infornmtion  are  treated  m 
lornudum  of  M.  StA-'^sart,  '  Conditions  d'Kxplotta- 
rgrando  profondeur  en  Delgique.'*  In  tliii^  work  very 
^ttact  details  nre  gi^'cn  concerning  the  temperatures  and 
the  winding  machinery.  It  i»  reported  that  the  only 
practical  method  of  reducing  the  temperature  sufficiently 
m  tlio  workings  at  a  great  depth  conuiats  in  making  Inrgo 
iluines  of  air  circulate  through  them.  At  the  Marcinellc 
liery  it  has  been  attempted  to  cool  down  the  workings 


"  pBbliahed  by  (li«  lBt«rnatl«Dal  Congitw  of  Mlahig  and  Meunurgyi 
1900. 
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baluw  the  drptli  of  iWfi  tnotro*  (:i235  fout)  l)y  means  of 

WAtcr.    The  nwulut  wore  uustitisfnctory,  utid  llio  »y8tom 

^»1W  givMi  up.    The  \i*e  ot  WBt«r  upon  Uio  ithalcs  nt  n 

m([h  iMMylUMi  oauae*  tiiem  U>  xwvll,  unit  IpiuIm  to  a 

tiiiMhiiiniMi'  mrpimrr  for  keeping  thu  roHdwft>'8  in  ordor; 

And  the  mowttiro  rvsdors  tlio  work  uaconifurtable  in 

»l»i>lli^i)><*Hii  of  ht)t)t  toinperntnrc8.    Work  nt  the  woi'king- 

fM*  t*  MkM  not  Til  Ih>  disngreonble  at  a  t^nippi-aturu  of 

aiV  (SR'  f.),  providtsl  that  the  aiiMjurpent  ha.**  a  volocily 

i>ffW4»  H<4'into:Jn  metres  (6*  ll")  per  ininutfl.     U 

i«  MMitor  to  work    with   velocities  of  2^  nietren   (8'   2"). 

>»«il    tlxo    rtlmiMphtTo   at   38''   (100-4    F.),   than   in    w<^Hk 

\-\u'ivnU  with  ft  lonipornturo  of  30^  (86°  F.).     This  is  ex- 

ItlAliiml  l>y  tho  fact  thai  pcrapiration  evaporat^R  more 

.ml>4l,v  In  Ihn  rapid  cnrront^     At  tho  Produtts  colliery 

\\w  vvtirknimi  ko  on  for  ton  bourn  without  being  greatly 

l«wim't<nlonw>d.     And  tt  h  romnrkud  by  M.  Denoel  that 

tlu<  pnipiirtion  of  workmen  who  nru  ill  is  no  greater 

{i\  tlm^p  pill  than  in  pits  of  nverugo  dcpth&     At  the 

MtMvini'lli'-Nnnl  follifry  tlie  in«n  work  nine  hours. 

In  Uhi'uixli-WtMtphalia  <;i>al  i«  at  present  lieing  mined 
\UiWit  to  2625  ft.  in  the  Dortmund  district,  and  in  the 
t.i|i|iti  (listrict  operations  at  a  depth  of  3608  ft.  are 
Wii'nuiiig.  A  report  on  deep  mining  in  Westphalia  hiia 
iHwn  nuido  b}*  Ilorr  Schultz-Briesen,  long  in  active 
iiuiunKuinent  of  several  coat-mtac»  there  (Cd.  1725, 
A|>p.  ii).     This  authority  xayu  thnt 

■  tlio  todmical  progress  made  in  the  last  twenty-five  yean  la 
tllti  mavhitict-y  applied,  and  the  improvements  in  tbt!  \mdor- 
gmimd  systftm  of  minitiK  ot>en*tioiw,  ro  lo  prove  that  wc 
linvv  not  by  nny  m<-«inH  arrived  at  a  fbcinl  standpoint  with 
it'tiard  to  tiiich  progrot^  ;  nnd  Ihim  tho  German  miner  has  no 
dcMibt  that  not  only  is  there  a  iiowiibility.  but  the  greateet 
llkeliliood.  of  pushing  down  to  a  depth  of  1500  metres  (4021  ft.) 
or  more,  and  of  winning  i^oal  there  at  a  eommereially  proflt' 
able  co«t.  Tho  chief  dinicutty  lies  in  the  vcDtilatiou  and 
iupply  of  fresh  air,  in  the  deeper  strata  of  coal-measures,  to 
»neh  a  dejn^e  aa  allows  of  seven  or  eight  hours'  efTwlive 
labimr  at  the  faeo  of  work.  It  will  not  be  jxwsible,  ns  exjRTi- 
wnoo  alrca<ly  provca,  in  piacea  fur  "inbyc,"  or  nt  verj-  con- 
siderable distances  from  thu  main  "iatako."  to  nxluco  the 
temperature  below  2d°  (Si-2  V.),  necessitating  there  an  ade- 
«|uat«  reduction  of  the  working  shift.' 
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H  to  mining  depth  generallj-,  it  may  be  noted  that 
Professor  AjjaHsiz  in  1895  reported  to  the  'American 
Journal  of  Soienco'  that  in  the  Calumet  and  Uocln 
per  mines  a  vertical  depth  of  4712  ft.  had  Iieou 
ihed,  find  that  they  proposed  to  continue  to  4i>00  ft. 
And  Mr  Hcnnen  Jennings,  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Com- 
itMiun  on  deep  mining  on  the  Wilwntt^rsmnd,  says,  with 
foruucu  to  tests  in  the  'Turf  Club'  bonihoit's:  "Tlio  first 
o  put  down  cncountci'od  the  lowciit  vwt  of  the  veriest  at. 
doptli  of  iOTO  ft.  ThuH,  in  thiu  property,  mining  will 
only  b«giu  at  a  dnpth  of  nearly  5000  ft.  from  the  surface ' 
(Cd.  1725.  App.  vi).  The  dtiplli  of  eoal-niines  lias  greatly 
increa»e<I  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
but  it  is  not  to  he  forgotten  that  the  condition  of  the 
miners  has  improved  with  the  depth.  The  seams  worked 
in  the  deeper  mines  are  usually  thicker  than  in  the  old 
sliallow  mineD;  they  are  dry  and  warm;  and  oven  the 
presonue  of  firo-ilanip  has  its  conip«n«fttion8  bucause  it 
compels  careful  attention  and  ventilation  throughout.* 


Wliili!  the  estimate  of  tlio  available  coal  within 
WOO  ft.  of  the  surface,  in  the  proved  coalflelda  of  the 
Country  {1 0O,O14,tM58,lfi7  tons),  are  confined  to  sejuns  of  not 
less  than  one  font  in  thicknetts,  no  limitation  api>enrs  to 
have  been  placed  on  the  thickness  of  seams  at  a  depth 
exceeding  4000  ft.  But,  if  we  assume  the  same  limit  in 
that  case,  the  question  still  remains,  how  far  it  is  posaihlo 
to  win  coal  in  thin  seams — wo  do  not  add  '  profitably," 
bocause  thu  time  may  come  when  coal  will  be  so  scjirco 
that  no  cxpeimo  will  prevent  its  oxtruction  if  within  reach 
of  the  surface. 

The  next  important  point,  then,  is  the  thickness  of 
)*eamM  that  can  be  workeil.  It  has  always  been  the  cus- 
tom in  o)i«ning  a  coalfield  to  work  first  the  thicker  and 
more  vahitible  Hcanw ;  but  thin  Kc-amv  am  in  many  cases 
worked  with  good  r««ultt(,  and  it  in  estimated  that  in  lOtJU 
some  17'7  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  taken  fj'oin  seams  of  less  than  throe  feet 
in  thickness.  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  are  to  benedt  by 
mining  all  the  coal  veined  in  this  country  we  shall  Imve 
to  extract  the  contents  of  thin  as  well  aa  of  thick  seams. 


■  '  Ananls  or  Coalmining  and  Ui«  Cool  Trade,'    Se«oiid  series,  pp.  302-3; 
VoL  208.— iVo.  404.  L 


Id6 
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No  doubt  thin  ^eairui  are  of  lesa  coinniArcial  value  im 
thick  seamH,  because  the  production  per  man  in  necc 
suriJy  less  and  the  cost  of  working  in  neceHHArily  mor 
but  much  depends  upon  the  underlying  and  overlyu 
strata,  the  topographical  position  of  the  thin  aeam,  and  ti 
quality  of  the  coal  in  it.  Again,  while  it  may  be  unpi 
Stable  to  »ink  nhaft.')  in  order  to  work  thin  seams — at  i 
events,  in  present  conditions — it  may  be  quite  profitable 
work  very  thin  seams  found  in  conjunction  with  thick 
Mums,  or  with  deposits  of  fire-clay  or  other  minerals. 

With  regard  to  thin  Beams,  Mr  James  McMurtri 
mining  engineer  and  colliery  manager  in  Somoraetahii 
tcutiliod  to  the  Commissiouors  thut  under  his  charge  soan 
oil!  being  worked  that  arc  only  12  to  14  in,  thick.  But 
in  very  good  coal,  utid  the  Docrut  of  liuch  soamu  beii 
workable  nt  all  is,  according  to  this  wituonH,  their  ge 
gmphioal  poi«ition  in  the  noiith  of  Knglund.  far  away  fro 
other  ininc^  whoMO  products  are  handicapped  by  hoai 
transport  rates.  That  of  courao  'ut  the  economic  co 
sidoration  in  present  conditions;  the  mechatiicat  fact 
that  coal  is  actually  won  from  seams  one  foot  thio 
Prom  Mr  Joseph  Dickinson's  evidence  we  gather  tiu 
while  in  his  experience  many  extensive  workings  a; 
between  2  ft.  and  3  ft.  in  tbicknees,  there  are  only  a  fe 
as  low  Hs  18  in.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Lancashi 
coalfield  u  seam  of  only  11  in.  which  yields  good  ihm 
Cannel  coal  is  worked  even  in  8-tD.  seams ;  and  Mr  Dicki 
sou  holioves  that  ordinary  coaJ,  in  equally  thin  seaios,  ci 
also  bo  worked  if  associated  with  ironstone  or  othi 
mineraU.  The  working  of  thin  seams  is  not  affect) 
by  the  depth  from  the  surface  (Cd.  1725,  p.  fl).  Mr  Jol 
Nnvin,  mining  engineer,  testified  that  in  Yorkshii-o  1 
lias  had  long  experience  in  working  seams  down  to  13  I 
for  the  coal  alone.  He  has  also  seen  cannel  owU  workl 
in  10-in.  seams,  and  ordinary  coal,  worked  in  connoxit 
with  fireclay,  even  in  8-in.  seams  (Cd.  1725,  p.  IjO).  ] 
the  Forest  of  Dean  seams  of  18  in.  and  1(1  in.  thlot 
neas  are  worked  extensively  (First  Report,  App.  ix).  1 
LancAsbire  the  Lower  Mountain  mine  seams  have  be« 
worked  down  to  1  ft.  and  I  ft.  (1  in. ;  and,  if  operatiot 
on  tliese  thin  seams  were  abandoned,  it  was  not  beoaut 
of  mechanical  difficulty,  but  because  of  the  expense  {Fia 
Report,  App.  x).  ■ 
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From  II  cai'efdl  reiuling  of  Uie  oviduiivc  wo  uru  of 
opinion  that  the  temi  '  availAblti '  may  hu  uppliod  to  u 
lugar  quantity  of  reserve  coal  than  tJio  Koyol  Comniis- 
aan  aaHume  in  the  flrat  table.  There  it*  c«rtAinIy  no  coti- 
diKive  renson  advanced  why  wo  should  not  mine  down 
to  MOO  ft.  or  deeper,  with  a  ciuitable  development  of 
Notilattng  and  rouling  machinery ;  and  there  is  good 
retBun  for  concluding  that  coal  can  be  aatiiifactorily 
ntmcti'd  from  sejunH  of  loss  than  one  foot  when  they 
MB  within  reach  froni  thicker  Hcanis,  especially  with  the 
development  of  coal-cutting  machines. 

Wo  now  come  to  the  economies  which  may  be  prac- 
ticed in  getting  and  utilising  the  coal.     Opinions  given  to 
thti  ConuutMsion  on  the  general  question  of  coul-cutttng 
niaohines  as  compared  with   hand   labour  were  in  their 
favour,  ulthuiigh  some  witnesses  mentioned  qualiB<-ations 
ud  uxcvpttons  ;  and  it  was  made  apparent  to  the  Commis- 
lioDen  thai  the  ndvuntagu  or  disadvantage  doponds  upon 
Um  eircuiitstanvus   of  each    pit,   and   uomotiines   of   thu 
■tiffoTtiiit   shafts   in   the   saniu   pit.     Guucrally   Mpcakiu};, 
tnochine  work  is  toss  costly  than  hand  work,  cutt^ccially  in 
Utin  Hcam<«.    From  tho  point  of  view  of  the  men  the  work 
ia  wfer  and  oiMier,  and  the  wages  are  better.   Tlie  import- 
■iMui  of  lightt-niiig  llie  lalxjur  of  thu  men  will  prolutbly  bo 
moro  appreciated  as  the  working  phieus  become  deeper 
uiil  Uiu  t<^!inperaturc  becomes  higher.   There  are,  liowovor, 
enrtaiii  eonditionM  under  whiclk  nmchinxs  cuuiiot  at  pn-t^eut 
bewurkLiI  with  benefit,  viz.  where  the  nwf  or  tloor  is  ImuI, 
where  there  are  numeroiM  Faults  or  dykes,  or  whore  tho 
•MtDM  nro  highly  inclined.    So,  too,  in  the  rxist)  of  vt^ry  soft 
Mtl,tliere  is  the  danger  of  falUfroui  thefitceand  damage 
lo  the  ma«:hines.     The  ConimiR.sioners  ret>Drt  that  thu 
introductiou  and  extended  nne  of  coal-cuttiug  machines 
iu  tiiin  soams  may  be  regarded  as  cerUtiu. 

'Ibotr  iuI%'niita|{eA'  {they  say)  'nre  esiwdnlly  notlocabte  in 
liie  norkitiK  of  tlitii  Mivms,  wlii^re  imually  Uie  cuMt  of  Ltlx>ur 
i)  nrJAtivi'Iy  h'n«tor.  lu  effect,  conl-ciittiug  miu'htues  tend  to 
nduce  the  difference  In  value  between  thick  and  thin  seams.' 

This  opinion  may  tui-n  out  to  be  of  great  economic  im- 
portance, for  it  is  kno^vm  thut  u  vast  amount  of  valuable 
wal  in  thin  soatDS  hati  hitherto  been  wasted,     It  is  stated 
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tbat  there  are  only  some  643  coal-cutting  machines  a» 
in  use  in  this  country.  _ 

Tho  use  of  raachhiery  in  the 'getting' of  coal  is  not 
so  recent  an  is  commonly  supposed.  George  Stephen- 
son  designed  a  coiU-outting  machine  in  1838  which  woh 
not  a  success.  In  IK4^ta  machine  was  patented  for  cutting 
blocks  of  (;oal  from  their  beds  by  means  of  rotator^' 
cutters,  worked  either  by  hand  labour  or  motive  power : 
and  iu  1840  W.  H.  Bell  proposed  to  the  Institute  of 
Mechuuicjii  En^rincurs  a  hoavj'  pick  suspeudod  by  n  chain 
from  u  bur  running  along  the  'face'  to  be  swung  by  Imnd. 
Whether  tliix  was  luiod  ur  not>  u  mavbino  for  the  working 
of  coal,  invented  by  W.  Story  of  Gateshead  in  1847,  was 
actually  tried  in  LancacihirL-.  In  modern  well-c<iuipped 
eoUierie?*,  since  the  introduction  of  coal-cutling  nuichines, 
the  U80  of  cleotrioity  for  tho  tranemisKion  of  power  is 
invnhinblo  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  economy  and 
filHcieiify.  It  is  odapt*^*!  for  m'ory  retiuirement  of  mining 
and  for  all  the  general  piirposen  of  a  colliery,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ^s-inding -engines  the  general  opiniou 
being  against  electrical  winding<ongine.s,  although  somo  ^ 
are  being  used  on  the  Continent.  ^H 

In  the  preparation  of  coal  for  tlie  market,  great  advai^^ 
tages  ai-e  obtainable  from  improved  machinery  for  hand- 
ling, and  the  avoidance  of  breakage,  etc  Not  only  in  tho 
value  of  the  prudutrt  thereby  greatly  enhanced,  but  much 
8matl  coal  formerly  tmsaleablii  at  a  proBt,  and  thuroforu 
uot  wortli  bringing  to  the  uurfaco,  can  now  be  brought 
out  and  sold  to  advautago  aft«r  wasliiug.  Careful  pre- 
paration of  the  output  is  not,  however,  universal  in  this 
country,  though  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  importanco 
of  cleaning,  sW.\ng,  and  sorting  coal  to  suit  the  spocial 
l"equirement«  and  modi.Tn  appliances  of  consuiner». 

Fnrthur  saving  nuiy  bo  effcctotl  by  the  employment  of 
much  small  coal,  that  has  hitherto  not  houn  considered 
good  enough,  for  the  manufacture  of  coke,  In  tliis  in- 
dustry the  most  imporumt  step  in  rocvnt  times  hud 
l>eeii  the  inti-oductioo  of  'by-product  recovery'  ovo; 
Tho  profit  of  working  what  in  known  ax  the  '  by-p 
duct  recovery"  process  depends  ou  the  nitrogen  in  the 
coal  recoverable  in  the  form  of  atmnonia,  and  on  the 
volatile  matter  in  the  coal  recoverable  as  t^ir  and  oiUl 
The  production  of  coke  as  at  present  carried  on  in  thii 
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coootry,  without  full  utilisation  of  the  volatile  products, 
H»tiX)nf;ly  cDnilomDecI  by  (.exports.  These  products  should 
be  either  burnt  in  ttace  round  the  ovons  or  »opurut«d  by 
twliag  into  liquids  und  ^autis,  tbu  Inttor  boiu^  used  for 
heaUuK  the  ovens  thcnuclvoj).  Tlie  Kurpliis  gas  can  bo 
Died  For  the  production  of  power  under  8t«nin-boilerK,  or 
in  giut-engincts. 

VnriotJH  mothodH  uro  now  suf^estcd  for  the  improve- 
ment of  coko  nuulo  from  corIs  of  llie  poorer  sort«.  and  also 
for  iJio  coking  of  cohIh  hitherto  rt*gan]ed  iw  non-«iking, 
Among  lhft4(>  niethodK  m*o  wivshing  and  compression; 
ntid  th<?f>e  have  made  it  pottsjbte  to  coke  many  coals  pre- 
nmuJy  couKiderod  U8ele.<Li  for  coking.  Coal  which  will 
Dot  coko  to  a  'lieehive'  oven  will  frequently  dn  so  in  a 
'rrtort"  oven:  and  good  remilt-t  ai-e  obtained  from  the 
mixture  of  a  little  rich  coal  with  poor  coal.  The  imports 
taee  of  the  extended  adoption  of  coking,  according  to  the 
Conunisslonci-m,  cannot  bo  4>xaKRerat(>d ;  it  is  one  of  the 
meUlods  by  whi<;h  ^^mntl  coal  can  be  ronderod  markctablo; 
mm!  in  some  dislric-ts  it  han  enabled  the  collicrica  to  dts- 
pon  profitably  of  their  small  coal,  nn  ndvantugo  with- 
out which  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could  have  been 
carried  on. 

Still  more  proGtablc  is  the  emplojTiient  of  amall  coal 
in  tbo  manufacture  of  briquettes.  Hitherto  this  industry 
hu  been  mainly  confined  to  South  Wales,  where  the 
■maD  coal  made  in  the  screening  and  in  tbo  trauHtt  of 
tbe  boat  steam-coal  is-  mixed  with  8  to  10  per  cent,  of 
I«tcti  and  converted  into  briquettes.  Large  quantities  of 
^miliu-  small  ntoam-cuul  are  exported  to  tbo  Continent 
forlhe  iMtme  purpose.  Of  tbo  value  of  these  briquettes 
«fttel  there  is*  no  doubt;  and  they  are  extensively  used 
!»>■  ihe  Royal  Navy  as  a  reserve  stock  in  hot  climates, 
Ht're  they  deterionito  loss  than  docs  Wol.'^b  cojil.  In 
England  and  Scotland  briquettes  are  not  no  largely  made, 
rniiHiUy  because  of  good  local  markets  for  amall  coal. 
Them  is,  however,  everj*  reason  to  anticipate  that  in  the 
huira  briquettes  will  be  extensively  used  for  steam  ond 
domestio  purposes.  High  rewards  are  in  store  for  the 
<fiiK)verer  of  a  suitable  binding  material ;  pitch,  which  is 
tlk'  chief  binder  at  present,  Iteing  costly  and  too  smoky 
for  domestic  purposes.  The  evidence  points  to  the  con- 
clfwiuu  that  «  suitable  briquette-making  plant,  if  TPell 
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maaagod,  shonW  pay  in  connexion  with  a  colliery;  at 
prosont  tho  briquette  factoritw  in  thin  country  »ro  mostly 
situated  at  or  near  docks.  Su^eAtiono  have  boon  made 
that  [Mirtial  distillation,  in  addition  U>  wa^ihing  and 
cIcAiiing,  would  give  a  much  wider  choice  of  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  first-class  briquettes ;  and  that 
coal  and  oil  might  he  uned  in  combination  ro  as  to  fom^H 
a  substance  of  good  calorific  value  out  of  inferior  coal.     ^M 

Summing  up  this  branch  of  the  enquiry,  the  Oom- 
mia^^ioners  report  that  coal  seams  which  cannot  now  be 
worked  at  a  profit  will  in  the  future  be  rendered  proflt- 
nblo  by  washing,  sorting,  coking,  and  briquetting  the  coal, 
or  converting  it  into  gaa;  and  that  no  small  cojil  need  be 
toft  in  a  mine.  Yet  the  evidence  shows  that  very  large 
quantities  of  beat  Welsh  '  smuU "  have  been  loft  in  tll^^ 
workings  because  it  duos  nut  pay  to  brhig  it  to  bjink.       ^M 

Thus  much  as  l«  resources  and  methods  of  mintn^^ 
and  the  possible,  if  not  actually  imperative,  otTonomiott 
in  production  and  utilisation.  Hut,  for  the  country  at 
large,  the  most  practical  question  is  how  to  effect  economy 
in  consumption.  There  is  not  one  of  us  who  cannot  help 
towards  that  desirable  end;  and  posterity  has  o  claim 
<m  all  of  us. 

The  Commissioners  summarise  the  coal  consuniptJ< 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1003  as  follows : — 

Tum. 

Ballw«y«,  tomll  pnrpoeea U.000,000 

CoeMloKBteamen  (bunken)  ■     .       .       .       .  2,000,000 

FnctoFloii SS.OOO.OOOj 

MlaoN IS.OOO.OOlJ 

Iron  imrt  ilcot  w<irb« 2)l.O00>00ll( 

Otbcr  mutAl  and  mhivnil  Indualrics  .  1,000,000^ 

Brick    work*  uud  |>ottcriuti,   glatM   trorlu    and 

ehemloAl  worku S, 000. 000 

Guw«rkB 15,000,000 

I>onic»ik 32,000,000 

Total ie;.ooo,ooo 

As  eo  large  a  proportion  of  our  coal  is  commniod  for 
the  genorntioii  uf  f^tontn-jiowcr  in  industrial  works,  titeee 
olTer  cnornioiiH  upj>ortimitics  fur  waste  or  economy. 
As  to  oil  fuel,   tlie  cvidcnoo  docs  not  seem  to    be  in 


*  CoAl  used  by  steiuuen  In  tli«  foreign  trade  U  cliuMcd  wUli  espocta. 
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fivuur  of  it  118  n  Hulwtitdto  for  coul  on  a  turge  wule. 
Dr  Bovorton  Rudwooci,  ndviKur  uii  potrulotim  to  the 
Home  Olfioo,  prexontcd  much  iofoi-mnMon  about  luinerul 
ofl,  ita  sources  of  supply,  aiul  it«  xust'^ ;  but  tbo  subsUmcu 
o(  his  evidence  was  tluit,  while  thero  is  umplu  8cop«  fur 
entrgy  and  capital  in  opening  up  new  iwurcea  of  supply. 
there  if)  little  probability  of  any  extended  UfUi  of  niineml 
oa  in  place  of  coal  (Cd.  1091.  pp.  190-213).  A^'ainst  the 
world'i*  production  of  cool  in  1901,  Wz.  777,000,000  tons, 
Ibe  world's  production  of  petroleum  whs  only  22,000,000 
tonti,  or  about  2'8  per  cent.  The  Commissioners  adopt 
the  n'BW  that,  while  thorc  will  hccortain  selected  appH- 
mtjons  of  litiuid  fuel,  there  arc  not  adequut*.'  suppUctt  for 
(fa»  geneml  employment  of  it  (Final  Bepoi-i,  p.  10). 

Ah  t«  other  »uhslitiil4.i8  for  coul,  wiit4)r-;>owt'r  is  lurKoIy 
aniUble  only  in  S<H>lIuud ;  and  ovun  thurc  only  h  fuw 
}t\ncm  nro  capable  of  developing  ovur  1000  horsu-puwer 
(lurinK  the  whole  year.  Profcwtor  Forbes  is  of  opinion  that> 
if  (ill  the  avuihiblu  water-power  in  the  thruu  kingdoms  wore 
utilised,  wu  might  Havu  coal  to  ttie  extent  of  1,209,000 
(008  per  annum  (Cd.  '^WZ,  p.  265).  The  coat  of  inipound- 
faig  the  tid<.*-8  in  considered  pi-ohtbitive.  In  Scotland  and 
IrdBntl,  and  tn  parts  of  Kn gland,  there  are  iinmen.to 
peat-t>ogA,  but  there  is  no  estimate)  of  the  amount  of  peat 
tiusy  contain.  Peat-fuel  is  used  on  the  Continent  and  in 
Canada;  and  its  calorific  value  is  said  to  be  about  two 
thiids  of  that  of  coal.  It  makes  good  coke  and  yioldtt 
nhtable  charcoal,  tar,  and  gas ;  but  in  our  climate  the 
■KIBnilty  is  to  get  it  sun-driod,  for  the  oae  of  artificial 
hitn  makes  tlie  cost  prohibitive.  What  is  wanted  is 
•ono  inexpensive  method  of  air-drying ;  but  no  such  pro- 
nn  adaptod  to  our  bogs  is  known. 

The  Commissioners  are  convinced  tliat  coal  is  our 

only  reliable  source  of  power,  and  that  there  is  no  r«al 

(oh«titato   for   it.     There   are,   however,   many  possible 

ttODomiee  in  the  consumption  of  coal,  and  in  the  develop- 

tatat  and  transmission  of  power,  which  will  k-ssen  the 

demand.     Wliun  it  is  remembered  how  much  coal  is 

consamed   for   the    gcnomtion    of    Mtoum-powor   in    the 

niilb  and  factories  of  the  ITnitt-d  Kingdom,  it  will  be 

recojfnised  that  on  enormous  margin  oxi8t«    both  for 

waflte  and  for  economy.     It  is  coniput«d  that  the  actual 

■an«unption  of  coal  jier  i.h.p.  (indicated  horse-power)  per 
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hour  iivcragpa  nlioiit  5  lbs;  but  it  U  stated  by  onfiinoers 
tliat  thf*  consumption  of  coal  per  j.h.p.  per  hour  tiliould 
not  exceed  2  lbs,  and  mi^hb  eyen  be  lees.    The  extrava- 
gance of    our  methods  of  ratsin);  stwnna  will  thus 
oaaily  perceived.    Iraprovenieuts  and  economics  have 
effected,  eapecially  durinj;  tbo  last  twenty-five  yoara ;  and. 
according  to  Homo  of  thu  evidence,  tbero  is  little  hope  u^^ 
further  impruvomcnt  upon  Uio  l>ctit  typo  of  motlcrii  8toan)^| 
on}{iue»  ;  but,  if  all  Btttam-enpincs  were  a.H  trfRiricrit  ««  tli^^ 
bost,  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  coal  now  used  for  niisii 
stoam  might  poRsibly  be  aavcd.    The  use  oE  oil-on^ini 
and  gait<ongineK  in  increasing ;  and  further  economy  tna^ 
he  found  in  the  general   inatallation  of  central   power*    i 
HtatJouH.    Itut,  n.ftor  all,  wo  need  coal  for  the  developniei^H 
of  electric  energy,  ^^ 

Ono  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  tliscu^ision  has  been  made  by  Mr  G.  T.  Beilby, 
pi-csidcnt  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry.  Tl 
expert  estimates  *  that  in  1002  otu*  home  consumption 
coal  wa>i  100,000,000  tons  ;  and  of  this  it  is  computed  thu 
about  78.000.000  tons  wci-o  consumed  in  tlio  productit 
of  power  for  iiidut«tnal  purpoac*.  and  about  46,000.000 
the  production  of  heat  for  iuduati-ial  purposes,  making  \ 
total  of  121,000,000.     In  the  production  of  power, 

KailwoyH  consume 1!  to  II  mtllloiM 

Oonntlng  •tcAmcm 0  „    H 

Vketorlu to  ..  U 

Mines  .  10  ,.  13 

In  the  production  of  heat, 

RliMl-ftimacCit  Roniuinc  .... 

Steel  atitl  IroDworlu 

OUifrr  iuvtftl» 

Chtimloal,  f;lruui,  pott^rlun.  and  ccnicnl  norlcii 
CuworkK 14  ..  I« 

From  the  series  of  industries  in  which  economies  at 
already  proved  to  bo  possible  may  be  excluded  railwaj 
coasting   steamers,    and    gasworks,   which    already  cor 
sumo  in  a   rca.'^onably  economical   manner.     The  tot 
consumption   of  these  classes  is,  say,   S7.000,000;    and. 


tlOE 


10  to  IS  luillioiu 
10  ..  IS     ., 

1,.    «     .. 

4  ..    «      .. 


*  The  atAttotlca  wen  prvpond  tor  the  ptVAldnnt'ii  addreM  lo  the  Society 
of  Clieinkal  tntIosti7,  Ni-n-cnatte,  July  l^  IHDO,  and  wen  broui^t  np  la 
11)03  (or  the  Roj-nl  CommiMilnn. 
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dodunlinj;  that  Bura  from  the  124,000.000.  we  have  a  lotal 
of  87,OOU,0O0  tons  which  future  oconoraies  may  affect. 
Of  lUifl  total,  the  consumption  for  powor-produ«tion  ftt 
minoH  and  fitctoricn;    is    rt^ckoncd   ut   52,000,000,  and   for 
hent-productioo  35,000,000  lona,  uocordinR  to  Mr  B«ilby. 
Afwuming  that  Uio  qtiantity  employed  in  powor-produe- 
Uon  iit  consumed  in  sU^am-hoilorH,  nnd  is  wmverted  into 
power  Iiy  stcnm-enKiiiei*,  it  i.t  to  be  noted  thiit  thcwo  yon- 
emllnK  machinc><  arc  of  vanout*  desigiin  and  all  dogreew 
of  c'flk'iisncy.     They  may  be  divided  into  the  large  and 
ecoRonu'cul,  the  nioderato-sirxMl  and  fairly  economical,  the 
Bmall  and  wa»t«ful  class&s.     Kven  in  the  fii'st  cliuw  thiTo 
U  not  a  uuifuruily  high  standard  of  efficiency-    The  con- 
samptioQ  of  average  coal  per  l.H.P.  hour  will  range  from 
2  U>  I   llw ;  and   'S  U«  may  be  taken  aa  a  fair  average. 
According  to  Mr  Beilby,  in  the  second  class  may  be  in- 
cluded non-condonHing  engine^  simple  and  compound. 
Nueh  an  are  umtd  for  pit-windinf^,  for  rolUng-milU,  and  for 
ll»o  BRuilIor  ehuw  of  factory  engines  where  power  is  dis- 
tributed by  bolt*i  and  shafting.    The  consumption  in  this 
—^ dasi rangex  from  4  to  0  llw  per  l.li.r.  hour ;  and  5  llw  may 
Bb«  taken  us  an  average.      The  third  class  includes  the 
^  null  engines  and  steam-pumps  jn  factories,  and  cugin- 
nering  dhops  in  which  motive-power  la  generated  near 
I     tlicspot  ut  which  it  is  required,  st«am  being  distributed 
[     ''/long  ranges  of  pipes,  or  generatwl  in  small  imperfect 
I      Iwilent  scattered  over  the  works,      Tho  consumption  of 
I     ^  class  of  engine  may  be  pUiced  at  10  lbs  per  I.11.P.  hour, 
I     udit  is  not  likely  to  be  leas  tbun  8  lbs;  so  an  average 
I     ii(  10  lb«  is  probably  within  tho  mark.      For  the  threo 
I    cltcsM  the  avernges  thus  arc  3  lbs,  5  llw,  and  10  ll>«,  and 
I    Ubsas  the  average  for  all  classes,  although  this  lost  ia 
I    oot  the  arithmetical  mean  of  all  tho  RgarcH. 
I         Dividing   the   total  figiiro  of   52,000,000  ton»   by  tills 
I     iourly  consumption,  wo  t;ft  an  estimate  of  the  total  horse- 
I    power  in  use  in  mines  and  factories  in  Ureat  Britain  equal 
I    to  5,320,000  i.n.p.  for  twelve  hours  per  day  per  annum. 
L    This  is  on  Mr  Beilby's  figures,  and  it  18  surely  very 
■Aoderate.    Now  comes  tho  point,  and  here  we  shall  quoto 
Plp  Beilby's  own  words : — 

'  It  ts  aometimea  stated  oven  by  experts  that  the  tJiermal 
cBlriency  of  the  stMiia-engina  is  (nctualty)  only  from  10  to  20 
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por  c^iit.  nf  tlio  tticnrRti<-»l.     Ttiis  .itateiiioiit  la  most  mini 

in;;,  mid  suoms  to  rooult  from  rumiHtrtiiK  tlin  totnl  tlienual 

value  of  the  coal  with  the  proportion  of  that  value  which  U 

converted  hito  u»«^ll  work  by  the  engine.    The  itnporbuit 

fact  In  uverliKikiKl  thitt,  while  iiiechniiical  \vork  can  be  con- 

vcrttti  into  heat  of  low  gnulv  without  oiiy  Idw  of  ttiiergy,  the 

i-ovcreu  opomtiou  is  not  poscihlc.     lloat  can  ucvnr  be  eoa- 

verted  into  mechanioat  work  without  loss  of  energ)'  iu  the 

form  of  heat  of  lower  grailc.    It  Is,  therefore,  quite  misleading 

to  regnrd  luviOiniiic-al  work  as  only  etinivnlcnt  t<>  a  certain 

inimbcr  of  tliermal  units  irii^f-iK-ctivo  of  the  tcmi»cr«tt>rt*  nt 

which  the  tmiisformation  from  heat  into  mechanical  work  'm 

to  take  place.    Heat  l^t  only  converted  into  work  as  it  falU 

from  one  ti^niperaturu  to  another  and  lower  tetni>orat«ro.     In 

the  Htcnm-<!itf;in«  the  stcani,  n*  it  onU-re  tlic  cylinder,  la  at  the 

lop  U^miK-raturc ;  ns  it  toaTcs  the  condenser  it  ii?  at  tli"  h»wwr 

tempera  til  ro.     If  the  ateam-euglnc  were  an  absolutely  porfoct 

enf^lne,  it  (■mild  iiiily  coiirnrl.  into  iiKcful  work  a  jiart  of  tile 

totivl  h»it  of  tliu  eteam  which  it  loHca  in  fallinii  from  the  tooi- 

puraturcof  the  boilerto  that  of  the  condenser. . . .  WilhMtuMU 

at  a  pi-easure  of  200  11»<  per  square  Inch,  and  a  condenser 

temperaturt;  of  100°  F.,  the  nuiximtim  {HKwible  nraonut  of  the 

hunt  of  the  Htcam  which  can  be  obtained  as  mechanical  work 

by  an  ideally  perfect  engine  is  only  one  third,  or  33  per  cent. 

of  the  total.    When  an  actual  ateam-eugine  givcu  a  retuni  of 

*J1  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  as  luochanical  work,  it«  own 

efllclency  is  not  measured  by  that  nimall  fraction,  but  is  threo 

tlinOM  tin  hifth :  it  is  two-thirds,  or  66  per  ccnt^  of  the  highest 

jiowibleofBcicucy;  bo  that  on  the  beat  engines  working  wltJi 

200  lbs  of  steam,  no  possible  imjirovementt*  could  br^ng  up  Its 

oQiciency  by  more  than  one-thiwl.  , , ,  The  increaseil  effieieocy 

the  modem  steam-engine  dci^uds  on  two  developments  whi- 

Iinvo  gone  tm  side  by  side^the  increased  range  of  tempe: 

ttiro  got  by  nieaiiB  of  higher  ateani  pressure,  and  the  m< 

perfect  use  of  the  fall  of  tem[)oratui-o  by  tlie  cxpaiivioii  of  tbi 

Mteam  hi  two  or  three  auecossivo  cylindvni.    The  higher  tem 

)K>rt»ture  supplied  the  opportunity  for  greater  efficiency,  and 

the  triple  expansion  made  use  of  that  opportunity.' 


iro«^| 

V  is 


Tbu  inference  is  that,  by  still  further  raising  the  pn 
fttiro  uE  the  steam,  opportunity  may  be  afforded  for  higt: 
vxpiiuuion  in  the  cylinder;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  thert' 
likely  to  be  much  further  progrcBs  in  boilers  and  engines 
of  the  prouunt  types.  Nevertholoss,  important  results  in 
incren.sed  oEfioioncy  have  been  obtained  by  superheating 
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Uie  Rteam  on  its  way  to  the  cylindera  By  applying  hcot 
at  tliia  stwge,  the  temperaturo  of  Uje  Hteam  is  raised  with- 
tiut  i-aifting  its  pressure.  This  system  has  boon  surccsmfully 
applied  both  to  smaU  and  to  moderutoly  large  enginoB ; 
and  the  steam  oonsumption  in  these  enginee  has  been  in 
Qoine  oases  reduced  to  12  lbs  pur  hour,  or  even  less,  which 
equal  to  about  li  lbs  of  coal  per  1.11.P.  hour.  Super- 
ting,  therefore,  may  reduce  the  coal  consumption  of 
comparatively  small  engines,  but  for  economy  in  the 
national  coal  bill  for  power-geiioration  it  is  not  likely  to 
hv  a  really  largo  influenco. 

The  steam  turbine,  adopted  for  power  generation  in 
land  stations,  will  t«nd,  like  ituperhiMiting,  to  raise  the 
gOQcral  standard  of  ofGcioucy  in  those  clatutas  of  steam- 
engines  which  arc  now  of  a  comparatively  low  standard, 
.btit  not  more.  Tlio  construction  of  an  efficient  gas-tarbine 
111  probably  ctinblo  gns  goiicrntion  to  Uiku  tlio  place 
■m-lvoili-rxfor  marine  propuli'ion  and  thu«  savccoul. 
gincM  liavi>  hithorto  Im*(mi  found  too  bulky  and  im- 
imgMible  for  nse  for  naval  and  marine  ptirpoi«cs;  but 
0  adaptation  of  the  oil-ongino  to  mot<)r-cai-8  )<how8 
lit  tbero  are  no  insuperable  difllculties  in  the  way  of 
iprodudng  compact  and  manageable  gott-engines.  The 
gas-engine  is  perhaps  the  moNC  economical  of  all  heat 
motora ;  and  ita  general  efficiency  is  due  to  the  high 
tflDiperatnre  limit  which  is  reached  by  burning  the  fuel 
iructly  in  the  cylinder.  The  efficiency  therefore  is  duo, 
to  the  engine,  bat  to  the  '  opportonity '  supplied  by 
he  form  in  which  the  fuel  is  presented. 

It  was  stattnl  to  the  Commissioners  that  there  ni-e  in 

MO  small  guM-ougines,  amounting  to  a  horse-power  of 

about  500,000,  in  the  form  of  machines  mainly  using  town 

gas.    By  the  application  of  fuel  gas,  made  from  coke  or 

«ntliracit«,  to  the  ordinarj-  gas-engine,  a  new  impetus  has 

been  given  to  tho  use  of  gas  for  the  generation  of  power ; 

tod  engines  of  considerable  size  have  lately  been  built 

to  run  with  this  kind  of  gas.     Three  or  four  years  ago, 

'nginen  of  largo  size  wore  built  for  blast-fumacre  gas  in 

(Jormany  and  Belgium;  and  engines  of  moderate  siae 

iwere  introduced  at  one  ironworks  in  Scotland.      Since 

then  the  designing  and  making  of  large  gas-engines  has 

been  token  up  with    energy  and    enthusiasm    in    this 

Kmntxy.  as  wuU  as  in  Germany  and  Belgium  ;  and  en- 
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1  1&igliui<l  are  now  making  ^aH-engi"<'"  of 

4i»wmrds.     SimuttAnoounly  with  the  iippH- 

Liu.  tw^nfffl  of  '  producer  gas.*  made  from  coke 

^gft*  made  from  ordinary  bituminous  'itliick,' 

of  Dr  Mond  and  other  inventors,  was 

^untied  and  tried  for  the  aame  purpose  wiUi 

'\tivroM. 

xifuiRtvuiee  of  tliis  ia  tliat  'producer  gas'  mode 
|<.  ■  >iiary  liituniinous   'elack"   draws   raw  »mt«riiil 

largest  and  cheapest  nources  of  fuel.  If  power 
■  iHTiited  in  almost  any  locality,  and  on  iUmo»b 
tuv  -.i-iiK'.  with  a  conBiimption  of  1  lb  of  averagt>  slack 
uM  ui-i*.  hour,  the  intlucnco  on  the  coal  con^^nmption  of 
Ukh  country  must  be  enormouit.  By  bringing  steel  and 
iwut  works  within  ciwy  reaeb  of  the  blast-furnace,  the 
kuporlluous  gas  mi^'lit  be  UMod  in  these  workfl  either  as 
hiMt  or  tut  ix>wer.  In  the  ntanufacturo  of  crude  steel  the 
Hoopo  for  further  economy  is  not  large ;  but  in  the  manu- 
facture of  finished  products  from  iron  and  steel  there  is 
atill  room  for  economy  through  the  use  of  gas. 

As  a  largo  proportion  of  the  heat  used  for  indun* 
trial  purposes  ia  taken  in  the  form  of  steam,  tlio  con- 
ditions under  which  steam  may  be  most  economically 
generated  in  boilers  should  be  well  understood  by  nil 
usent.  The  loi»  of  heat  which  occurs  in  steam-boilers  of 
good  clas»  is  estimated  at  from  25  to  30  per  cent. ;  and  in 
low  clains  boilcFM  this  Ios«  may  \fv  50  per  cent,  or  higher. 
The  coneluHion  to  be  drawn  from  Mr  Beilby's  general 
9ur\-ey  of  the  prc^tent  practice  in  the  generation  and  use 
of  heat  from  cotil  is  that, 

*  while  there  is  ample  room  for  economy  in  many  directions, 
thei-e  is  no  outstanding  opiwrtunlty  am-h  a*  U  found  in  tJie 
production  of  power.  The  futun;  dtTVi'loium'Ht-H  t>t  iirochictlou 
in  industrj'  up  to  n  very  oousidernblu  nuimmt  may,  however, 
be  readily  met  by  economics  in  coal  consumption  without  any 
serioiw  IncrivuMi  of  the  fuel  bill.'    (Cd.  1091,  pp.  29-48.) 

It  was  recently  pointed  out  in  the  '  Engineering  Re- 
view "  {vol.  xii,  Feb.  1905,  p.  509).  in  a  dit-cussion  on  the 
smoke  problem,  that,  while  the  public  complains  of  the 
presence  of  smoke  in  the  atmosphere  of  large  towns, 
little  effort  is  made  to  at>nte  the  nuisance,  except  by 
engineers  and  manufacturers.     In  point  of  fact  manufac- 
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BnTera,  it  i»  dechinKl,  ore  Ioka  to  blaiiio  tliun  the  occiipiei-H 
h(  private  dwolliiigtt  for  tliu  utmusplivric  comlitioiiH  of 
[  utifui  districts ;  nnd  uo  effort^!  to  uboliHh  tlio  smoke 
I  Buisaitce  ran  bo  att«Ddod  with  vomploto  Hucce-is  unloan 
directed  to  the  reK<.'nenttiou  of  nil  furnaces  nnd  fireplaces 
io  which  conl  and  other  fuels  nre  consumed.  The  gunurul 
problem  is  not  aimple,  for  theelimiimtionof  visible  imioko 
does  not  necessarily  involve  the  removal  of  all  <lelottiriou8 
fnxlactii,  or  even  any  diminution  of  their  volumu.  A 
BtMm-boiler  working  econoraicnlly  will  emit,  say  10,000  Ib.- 
wjgfat  of  gases  an  hour,  while  the  same  holier  worked 
vaeoononucaUy  will  yield  double  that  volume  of  f;a«oou8 
products  in  the  same  period.  In  the  first  caso  the  K'^scm 
a^y  bo  distinctly  coloured,  and  in  tbo  other  no  xmuko 
My  bo  visihlo  ;  and  yut,  from  thu  sanitary  point  of  view, 
the  larger  quantity  will  poxnoM  u  grcntor  capacity  for 
eril,  altbougli  loss  (ifl'dnsivo  to  the  oyo.  Nor  doe*  the 
KWoce  of  vii^ible  smoke  invariably  moan  economy  of 
'wJ.  Some  types  of  luochanical  stoking  apparatus  result 
in  dilation  of  the  gaso>t  by  exrens  of  tiir  lidmitti'd  to  the 
(amace,  so  that  the  con.so<]uent  abolition  of  smoke  i-opre- 
ttntfl  loss  to  the  Hteam*user.  The  pi-obiems  connected 
^tho  scientific  employment  of  coal  in  steam-boilers  are 
jmplox  and  suggest  necessity  for  careful  enquiry 
>the  subject  in  all  its  bearings. 

At  a  roceut  meeting  of  thu  Institution  of  Engineers 

md  Sliipbuildors  in  Scotland  the  smoke  problem  wan 

ittrDduc4Ml  by  Mr  F.  J.  Rowan,  on  engineer  who  has  do- 

Wl«I  many  years  to  tbo  study  of  combustion  in  various 

bmw.    Ho  showed  that  thoro  aro  four  kinds  of  particles 

ferming  tbo  smoke  fi-om  coal  fires:  (1)  unconsumed  car- 

W  pArticIc*.  (2)  tar  vapours,  (3)  steam,  and  (i)  dust 

pirticles  carried  from  tbu  furnace  by  the  draught.     The 

iDOst  important  point  proved  was  that  tbu  gases  coUectod 

from  the  immediate  surface  of  tlte  fire  can  bo  consumed 

ioBiiitabte  apparatus.     Pa«ising  on  to  dual  with  the  esti- 

Bation  of  smoke,  Mr  Kowan  described  various  types  of 

doDsi^  indicators,  and  reviewed  different  mothods  of 

trmtment  practised.     In  effect  ho  condenuicd  them  all 

Bs  fundamentally  wrong,  concluding   that  tho  aljolitiou 

of  smoke  'can  be  done  only  by  a  :iystom  of   gas>finng' 

instead  of  coal  furnaces.     He  admits,  however,  that  the 

mpital  outlay  involved  by  tliis  scheme  is  very  greatj 
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Um  ttmoAt'  to  Iw  derived  in  economy  of  fuel 
with  the  niduetloti  of  the  teinporalure  at 
Nr— MW  aro  worked.  But  ^fOK-fli-ed  ftirniicw 
M«>  are!  tevaiAkMsr  mokvlnM ;  nnd  it  h  believed  that  Oio 
MpsMMi  Ik  VMHitohU*  for  (iinitll  hoiler  instAllaUons.  nnd 
ft^  Aid^  fcaihtik  wfakfa  am  the  womt  ofTonders  in  the 

^[W*  ViNCi'******!^  Rwview'MtyH  tliat  in  theoiy  nothing 
i^MMW»«tet^  tlkottt  ti>p(*Twut  thti  production  of  -tinoko, 
whk<h  V<MuItM  ftvw  iM^MAKt  cuiiibustioii,  but  in  pmctico 
^  •  of  uuokv  w  almost  ineWtablo  owing  to  the 

^Hjg^s  '  ^wwHutf  in  fuiiiaces  and  the  different 

^Hiy*  '^tb  iH  Hi>t>U<.-d  find  abatraeted.     The  adop- 

%i.  ovml-duHt  tiring  will  not  by  itwlf  remilt 

l^i  vilition  of  smoke  ;  nor  can  the  employ- 

1^1  li  Htoken  or  the  use  of  forced-draught 

«i  J  us  an  infallible  rumcdy.   At  present 

y\  '    ^hhI  um  u  fuel  for  steam-bailers;  and 

^1  <  tM.>iUt«  rtH|uiriug  attention  from  engineers  and 

^k.  t  Liix>  ttii*  prepor  dc^^ignd  of   boilers,  fluen,  and 

X^i  ,  iitU  tho  udoption  of  clTicicnt  stuking  apparatus. 

>■    ■  >i  .  rf^Uiction  of  doraefltic  conanrnption  every  ra- 

,'f  the  <'ountry  can  take  jwirt.    Mr  O.  T.  Boilby  is 

y  .  (hut,  by  the  adoption  of  central  beating  in  lurgo 

Vii L^„  I.  iiioi'e  than  half  the  present  consumption  eoiild 

W  •iiV(<4l  i  inuoh  alfio  by  hot-wator  he«ting,  vtove  hE>ating^ 
w<'  '  '  utgomentfl  for  the  general  distribution  of  hent 
L\  ■  1 1    p,  -10).     Mr  W.  Xc'lson  Iladen,  in  advotating  the 

«WtMtliin  of  oi>on  lin-s,  says  that,  in  an  ordinaiy  small 
UilildleoliuM  hou^e  of  from  12.000  to  25,000  cubic  feet 
S\i{*h\  i'<intvut^  tlio  consumption  of  fuel  i»  from  &ve  to 
(light  toiiri  per  annum ;  and  tluit  the  (nr-Ater  part  of  the 
Cuol  uned  for  domestic  purposes  in  thii«  country  b  con- 
■UUWmI  in  houscM  of  this  class.  The  argument  is  that,  if 
WntrnI  heating  w^-iv  adopted  in  nueb  bouses,  a  swving  of 
00  per  cent,  cuukl  eji>iily  Iw  cfTei.-t«xl  in  the  fuel,  and  at  thu 
(Mine  time  the  heating  would  be  more  thorough  than 
by  the  present  method  of  open  fire^  The  amount  of  fuel 
tt«*J  in  an  ordinary  cloT*ed  kite  hen- range  four  feet  wide, 
fur  a  inidtlle-clrtss  family  of  four  persons,  varies  fi"oni 
8R  Ih^  to  GO  llw  per  day  of  twelve  hours,  the  differ- 
wiiou  being  duo  to  greater  or  le&s  economy  in  consump 
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^^^  ProbaWy  half  Uio  siimller  con»iiiai>tion  oouM  be 
^Ho  by  Uie  adoption  of  Rtenni  find  gnu  t^ooking  appU- 
uues  (Cd.  1991,  p.  345).     The  Conimiseioners  say : — 

'According  to  the  evideuce,  economy  in  douicfltlc  consumption 
a  BuUnly  to  lie  (•xp4M:tod  h-om  tlio  ntloption  of  cvDlml  heAtltiR 
in  Iiouses,  the  open  flro  bciiiK  nivi'vly  twod  nn  i<iiipplementary  to 
thi gemcml  wanning  by  hot-water  pipmt  or  stoves;  and  it  la 
wad  thiLt,  on  a  nafe  estimate,  more  than  hnlf  of  Dm  present 
ODdunptioQ  of  HiKiiit  32,000,000  toiii)  per  annum  cruitl<l  tJiiin 
htMved.  Contra)  httitiiiK  lia^  alreiuly  inudu  ducided  progrom 
in  UuB  country :  and  poiMibly  thu  aliscuuo  of  proper  proviaioa 
kt  v«ut[Iation  in  connection  with  the  varioua  syHtams  lu 
itte  aocuuiiUi  to  a  git^t  extent  for  the  prejudice  \tliicli  bait 
UllMrto  oxIdUsI  til  tbu  miuds  or  the  (tttucrtd  public  nguiiuit 
this  method  of  hi«tiDK>  It  b  in  ovidvnco  that  there  is  no 
dificqlty  about  proper  ventilation,  and  no  reason  why,  if  aa 
upea  Qro  be  desired  for  the  solce  of  appearance,  It  should  unt 
Uof  lunch  snmller  dimeualous  tliau  Is  ununl.'   (Cd.  2S53,  p.  10.) 

A  most  instructive  and  important  fact  was  submitted  to 
^0  CumniLKHioii  l>y  Mr  Harold  Dca  Vouux,  of  tho  Coal 
Boke  Abutvnicnt  Society,  viz.  that  thu  grulo  wliicb  giveu 
largest  amount  of  heat  also  burns  tbo  least  amount 
coal  and  emItA  the  leattt  amount  of  Rmoko  (Second 
>rt,  Q.  rn^O).  This  haf<  been  demonstrated  by  exiHsri- 
inmts  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  the  Oflico  of 
VToric*;  and  it  is  concluded  that  the  proper  gnito  will 
«vo  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  tlie  coaL  In  a  nationally 
WoaoraiCt  iw  well  as  in  a  locally  aesthetic  «enr*e,  it  isi'cms 
^lOQs  that  it  is  becoming  imperative  to  prohibit  the  eniidr 
on  of  smoke  from  the  chimneys  of  dwelling  hoiiKcs  and 
'compel  the  adoption  of  properly  certified  grates 

la  his  evidence  before  tho  Hoyal  Connnitt'sion,  Pi-o* 
3r  Burstall  said  that  the  use  of  large  ga!<>engines  for 
the  generation  of  electricity  ia  now  only  in  its  iitfoiteyi 
but  it  may  be  taken  as  quite  certain  that  within  a  few 
ymra  wc  shall  soo  engines  of  from  4000  to  5000  h.p. 
capable  of  running  with  jverfeot  regularity.    The  economy 
of  the  targe  gas-engine,  he  declares,  is  undoubted.   Asked 
if  there  was  any  limit  to  the  distance  which  gas  could  bo 
economically  transmitted  so  as  to  roncli  a  centre  of  popu- 
lation, he  said   about  eighty  miles  in  onu  trun»ntission 
ifoold  bo  the  limit  with  only  'jne  set  of  pumping  j  with 
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two  or  ttireo  seta  of  pumpinf;  probably  about  thred 
hundred  inilc8  in  tliu  limit.  Hu  urgucs  that  it  is  per- 
fectly foftsiblo  U>  Ktipply  London  with  tJio  whole  of  the 
coal  tbiLt  it  roquiroK  from  tlio  Dorby»liiro  and  Stafford- 
shire  fletds  in  Ous  form  of  fftia.  Axkcd  if  there  ia  any 
muvoment  in  such  n  direction,  lie  !iliit«d  tliat  the  South 
Staffoidehire  Mond  Gas  Company  have  parliamentary 
powers  to  distribute  producer  gas  over  a  certain  section 
of  South  Staffordflhire,  and  that  they  are  laying  tha  ptpos. 
That  is  a  system  of  producer  gns  whidi  would  apply  in 
tlio  case  of  London.  Professor  Burstall  is  convinced 
that  by  this  manufacture  of  gas  we  can  get  rid  of  smoke, 
and  hu  would  do  all  the  raising  of  the  coal  by  means  of 
gas-ongiuos  with  no  steam  plants  at  all. 


'  Thtii  you  look  forward  to  the  day  when  these  gAs-i>ro<lucers 
will  be  at  the  pit  motitli,  and  when  ihei-e  will  be  no  i^ninko. 
and  when  |M)\vvr  will  bo  transinitteil  as  rL-qnircd  thi-cmghoitt 
lauuiifactui'iiig  tunue,  and  for  lighting  in  all  imrts?' — 'That 
U  so.*     (Q.  1001-2.) 

The  result  would  bo,  according  to  Professor  Burstal 
that  wc  should  probably  save  from  'M  per  cent,  to  !>0  per 
cent,  of  the  total  coal  consumed  in  the  comitiy  (C'd.  lUdl, 
pp.  70-87).  This  1.'*  one  view.  But  Sir  George  Liveaey,  thj 
cliairman  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Qas  Company. 
much  to  say  on  the  other  side,  in  regard  to  gas  tran^ 
mission.  Asked  if  be  thought  it  practicable  that  London_ 
could  be  supplied  with  gas  direct  from  the  districts  whet 
the  coal-pits  ai'e,  he  replied, 

'No,  not  at  all;  I  do  not  think  tliat  Is  nt  all  practical 
Tliat  ium  been  thought  of  a  luiiubor  of  timvH  in  jMiNt  >'i.*ii 
but  it  Iww  (ihvajs  been  disiiiissetl  bs  ini practicable.    The  i 
of  Evndiiig  the  gas  would  Ije  grcaU>r  tbau  the  cost  of  bringii: 
the  coal.'    (CU  1901.  Q.  I2(UU,  p.  ISO.) 

Considerable  economy  in  the  consumption  of  coal 
sooins  possible  by  the  reduction  of  the  illuminnting 
power  of  gas  and  the  employment  of  improved  burtieni. 
In  Glasgow,  for  example,  the  Corporation,  who  are  (ho 
purveyors  of  gas  in  the  municipality,  propose  to  redoc* 
tlie  power  from  twenty  to  eighteen  candles,  and  later  to 
reduce  it  still  further  to  sixteen  candles.    The  reasons 
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ntlvanced  for   thiB  change,    given    by  the    Corporation 
{B8  manager,  are  nn  follows  : — 

*(1)  The  great  and  iucreasing  diflioulty  of  getting  caiuiel  coal 
in  eufBcient  quantity  to  enauro  the  gas  iiianuftictured  being 
eqiul  Ui  Uie  i)n'--tciit  Htan<Iiird  of  quality.     (2)  A  Urge  quan- 
tity of  got)   in   now  uHod   fur  oookiuK,  heating,  »nd  inoiive- 
pOWttr  patpoeoH,  and  for  Itiote  )mrixM>P»  n  high  qunlily  of  riw 
U  Dot  D«cea9ar>* ;  a  lower  quality  would  bo  moi*  prolltalilu  to 
coDsumont.    (3)  The  use  of  incandescent  gas-lighting  is  ex* 
Umliiig  wry  rapidly  amongst  oonHiuiierit  for  donietrtlc  use; 
and  fn  thti!  cAoc  nUo  them  Li  no  lulvantaK^  to  Iw  giiinMl  by 
nrfng  B  high  quultty  of  gun-.    (4)  In  most  townii  in  l^iiKlauil 
ud  on   the  Coutiuent  the  quality  of   the  gas  Eupplieil  for 
lighting  purposes  does  not  exceed  Id  candles,  from  which, 
with  auitablo  burners,  a  satisfactory  illuminating  iiower  can 
bscrfriained.    (5}  A  lower  minimum  iit«Ddard  would  give  the 
Oorpoiation  a  freer  lutnd  Itt  pun^hikKing  material,  and  enable 
I titem  to  buy  coal  on  more  satisfactory  terms.' 

H  The  coiuutnptioi)  of  coal  per  annum  per  head  of  popii- 
Hhtion  will  probably  diminish  in  course  of  time  under  the 
Kn«uuro  of  economy  due  to  enhanced  prices.  One  reason 
^pH^tt-o  are  behind  other  nations  in  the  use  of  electricity 
F  hr  ilhtminnting  purpose*  is  that  Great  HritAin  has 
I  alwayx  po^.sc«sed  cheap  coal,  and  consequently  gas  has 
I  nlways  boon  cheaper  in  England  than  in  any  other  part 
I  of  the  world.  If  electric  lighting  became  general,  there 
I  tottid  bo  Icifs  consumption  of  coal  for  gas-making.  Before 
I  Wd]  becomes  really  scarce,  parliamentary  attention  will 
I  '•directed  towards  checking  the  very  wasteful  methods 
L  tf  ining  cool  which  arc  employed  in  moutt  households 
^H  *nd  fnvtoriett.  Inventors  %vill  doubtless  devise  practical 
^PamoK  of  tninimitting  the  wastage  which  does  so  much  to 
W    'Well  the  total  consumption  of  coal. 

L  On  the  qucHtion  of  exports,  and  its  bearing  upon  the 
^■8*iMnU  question  of  supply,  which  was  one  of  the  terms 
^M  uf  rflforence  in  the  Royal  Warrant,  there  is  not  much 
H  to  be  Mid.  The  broad  fact  that  coal  is  our  only  heavy 
^■lUtnof  export  in  quantity,  and  that  our  exports  of  this 
^■RiiDoral  constitute  about  four  fifths  of  the  weight  of 
^■lU  the  material  we  export,  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  any 
^^unount  of  cnqalry.  As  a  maritime  nation  we  cannot 
^^Itpeu^e  with  dead'Wcight  outward  cargo  for  our  vast 
■  Vol  •£tJi.—No.  404.  M 
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fleet  of  merchant  »hip<>.    If  wo  <^unnot  provide  oulward" 
curgo   fur  the  vc»!h;U  wliivli    bi-iiig   us  food  and   manu- 
factures from  ttU  purtw  of  Iho  globe,  wo  shall  liavo  to  pay 
componsatin^;  freif^^ht^  ou  the  inward  cargoc»>,  and  tliei'ehy 
increase  the  (K>»t  both  of  living  and  uf  induslriitl  produc- 
tion.   But  indeed  wliat  neod  nhall  we  have  for  wheat  from 
Kussia  or  for  cotton  from  America  if  we  have  no  coal 
to  spare  for  shipment?    Wo  do  not  deem  it  neca6sai7  to 
go  into  tho  eviduuco  on  this  point'.     It  will  eullico  to  nay 
that. the  CommisHionurs  tui<l  it  to  be  a  geuorul  opinion 
that,  the    maintenanoe    of  a  cool    export    trade    is  of 
ttupremc  importance  to  tho  country,  aa  well  as  essential 
to  the  proijpcrity  of  the  coal-producing  districts.    They 
hold,  in  biiof,  tlutt  Uie  output  rendered  possible  by  the 
export  trade  onabl(»t  tlie  coUierien  to  be  worked  regularly 
and  to  tlieir  fullest  capacity ;  that,  in  consequence,  the 
average  co-st   itt    reduced,  to   the   Iwnoilt  of   the   Hritiiih 
couBunier ;   and   that  coal  U  ao  ei*seutial  an  element  of 
outward  cargoes  that  any  diminution  of  our  coal  exports 
must  cause  a  rise  in  the  freights  of  our  imports.     Besides, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cool  we  export  to  foreign  countries  is  really  for  the 
use  of  Hritisli  steamers  trading  abroad,  and  a  good  deal 
of  it );!  for  the  use  of  Britigli  industrial  consumers  abroad. 
Another  of  the  terms  of   referoiico  was  as   to  the 
supply  and  exiH>rt  of  coal  in  i-elatiou  to  the  Koyal  Navy. 
There  have,  naturally,  been  more  or  less  seriouif  proposals 
before  the  country  for  the  restriction,  or  even  tho  prohi- 
bition, of  the  export  of  that  hard,  smokeless,  steam 
which  is  the  specialty  of  South  Wales,  and  which  in 
necessary  for  naval  warfare  ;  and  for  the  natJonalisatiot 
for  Admiralty  purposes,  of  all  the  seams  of  this  particulti 
coal.     The  Commissioners  do  not  deal  with  eitlier  of 
these  proposals.      The   navy  now   consumes  about   one 
sixteenth  of  our    output  of    the  special    class  of  ooni 
required.     This,  according  to  Mr  G.  W.  Miller,  director 
of  na^'y  contracts,  must  have  '  calorillc  efliclcncy,  smoko* , 
lessness,  cleanneai,  hardness,  free  burning,  a  minimum  ofl 
ash  ami   clinker;  and   tho   coals  must  not  cake  or  givfl 
trouble  in  stoking '  (C4.  11191,  Q.  12385).    Wo  are  told  tlmtl 
the  Admiralty  are  constajitly  making  experiments  witJi 
diflTcreut  mixtui'e«  of  coal,  as  also  with  coal  and  oil 
with  a  view  to  extending  the  sources  of  supply ;  but,  bo  , 
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fer,  nothing  has  b€>en  found  c-quul  t«  the  beat  Welsh 
atentn  coaJ  for  tiavul  purpoHW.  But  from  the  ovidenco 
of  Mr  Miller  wu  guthur  that  tho  oxporimout^  which  liavo 
been  tnad«  with  oil  fuel  arc  ' fon«idi^rod  to  be  promising' 
(Q.  12310).  Th«  Comnii»siouoro  thointtylvwii  ryport  (j).  ^1) : — 

"Ihero  sc«i]i8  reason  to  b«livv«  tbiit,  in  the  future,  oil  fuel  will 
bo  mcd  for  nuxiliiiry  purposes  in  meu-of-wnr;  and  internal- 
eomboKtioQ  engiiiBs  working  with  rolatilo  oils  bare  been  eiic- 
UMfuIljr  introduced  for  the  propulsion  of  nuAll  vessels.  Tliere 
i*  aln  tlie  propoiwtl  to  np]>ly  git.H-)ir(idiic-i!r:<  »ni]  hilvninl-tiom- 
bnstlon  onginM  on  bu«tr<1  i>hip ;  Kud  th<.vie  iH-iii^  ^uiokt-Iusa  wilt 
tend,  if  eucoessful,  to  lessen  the  use  of  higlt-claiis  Welsh  coaL* 

In  HDj-  case,  liowovor,  tlio  heat  »toam  t-oal  will  always 
be  required  for  tho  nuvy,  though  tho  conuuniption  may 
bifuturo  b«  inuiiiltcr  than  in  tho  ptutU  According  to  Sir 
W.T.  L«wi8,  tho  nvnihthlo  quantity  of  {irf>t-<?laiut  Welsh 
.lUam  coul  is  upproxitiiatcly  3,1)37,000,000  tons,  wliile 
|tli«  annual  output  is  only  about  18,000,000  tons.  Here, 
ben,  ill  a  largo  n^u^crve  of  Imporial  iuiportuucc. 

Id  treating  of  tho  rcsourtMw,  wo  have  so  for  dealt 

ttilfwith  wliat  art)  called  Uio  'proved'  coitl&olds:  and  it 

b  tlie  quantity  etlimated  to  bo  in   tho»v  fields  that  is 

■nounU'd  tho  *n%'aitable'  coal  of  tho  country.    But  it  is 

BUtho  whole  quantity.    There  are,  in  addition,  what  are 

tuilced  MOiwirately  as  '  concealed  and  unproved  coalSolds.* 

Thoao  unproved  coalfields  are,  for  the  most  jMirt,  in  central 

^Hogland  and  under  the  sea.     The  (jeological  Committuo, 

ppointed  by  the  Royal  Commission  to  enquire  into  tho 

Inctivity  of  coal-measures  known  or  believed  to  exist 

[Wiidu  the  arca^  of   the   proved  cualBolds,   i-oport   that 

amount  of  coal  probably  concealed,  and  likely  to  be 

hvitilablc,  in  titu  unproved  areas  at  depths  of  less  than 

tOXl  feot,  may  be  calculated  at  39.18:),844.000  tons.    Thli 

nlcolalion  doetn  not  include  <;orUiiu  anuts  uh  to  which  the 

Commimiouers  liod  not   8ulliciont   iufurmation  to  form 

tn  o*Unuit« ;  but  it  includes  an  undersea  area,  botweon 

five  und  twelve  niil&s  b<fyond    higli-wat«r   mark,  in   the 

Ciunl>erland  coalliold,  which  Sir  Lindsay  Wooil  C8t!niates 

to  contain  854,(KlS,;(07  tons,  and  underitea  nrenn  between 

Jl   Brides   Bay  and   Carmarthen   Bay,  which  Kir  W.  T. 

B^niN  CHtimates  to  contain  :im:{,024,OU()  ton^. 

■  M  2 
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Tbe  toBowing  is  s  mmmaryof  the  esdniKted 
of  the  *  anprored '  eoolfielda  of  the  Cirited  Kiiigdotn,  **^ 
depths  not  ezeeedisg  4000  fe«t : — 

tlUlM. 

ChnklR  IlMJa.  Stoekpcn,  ud  P»jeteo. 

CkMM^,  WbnL  ud  LiTwpaal 

Vda  ol  Ed«B  Md  Salvkj  Ptnh 

rmlUUntmdSMM       .... 

ao«AQ(ltelbSuflbrd>lilR  . 

fWtwMn  Bonth  SUAirdaUi*,  CMlbrookdal* 

■ad  rami  of  Wjm 

IIMWMD  8oM*  Sufl^irdnliirc,  Wftrwiekkhin, 


ud  LHaMtcnblK 

AM:- 
UBdKMB,  CnUttud  MMlicM 
Updwtia.  Cwrthea  Bar,  **^ 

Totoi    . 


S.OOB 


•,8». 


M,«83.SH.goo 

K3.0SI.M0 

40,~!I.4;«,SII7 


TliiN  docK  not  includo  GlouccwUir,  Somcrvet,  and  Soutla 
WalcH,  nor  tliu  Kt-nt  coalfield,  wliicli  hut  has  jet  to  h^ 
doToloiK'd ;  nor  perhaps  ull  thu  undersea  roa)  in  Scotland  ; 
nor  wliiit  may  he  at  ii  greater  depth  tlinn  4000  fcvt. 

It  in  nuw  poH-sihlo  to  sum  up  the  total  con)  ro'^uurcos 
of  the  United  Kingdnm  in  round  numbers  as  follows: — 


In  prorm]  coAlilcliU  at  not  «xce«dlag  UOO  ImI 
trota  Rnrfocc        ...... 

In  proved  rawlilftlcts  M  ovvr  4000  Itxl 

In  un|n«v«d  owlGcttla  ut  Bol  exoMHliuji  4000 
feel  In^m  »urf»cc 

UnilurKii,  1q  Cumbdiaad,  etc        . 

Undersea,  In  Wnlna,  «tc.         .... 

ToUl 


TMM. 

100.014,000,01X1 
e, £30,000, 000 

3B,4SS,O0O,D0O 
8St,O0U.OOD 
383,000,000 

146.873,000.000 


This  do(M  not  iiicludo  what  c-oni  there  may  be  in  the 
unproved  flekis  ut  a  (greater  dt^tb  tlian  4000  fiwt,  not 
any  cual  in  Moainn  of  Iviis  than  onti  fool  in  thickuv»s. 

As  to  llie  probublu  duration  of  our  ooal  ro^ources,  thati 
of  courntc,  dciMjnds  ubiufly  upon  tbo  uiniutcnAnvo  or  thai 
variation  of  the  annual  output,  Thu  iiti^icalcuiations  of 
tliH  Itoyid  Coniinisaion  of  1871  as  to  the  future  exjtort^, 
oud  of  Mr  StAuloy  Jovons  as  to  the  future  annual  con- 
finmption,  make  the  latent  CommisnionerH  hesitate  to  pro- 
pliL-sy  liow  lonn  our  coal  reBonrces  are  likely  to  last.  The 
present  annual  output  is,  in  round  numbers,  230,000,000 
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/uflA— ill  lOnt  it  was  232,40I.78{  tuns:  itnd  the  CAlciilnte<l 

UTAilnblu    nMourvoM    io    tho    proved    couIHcldn    arc,    in 

raaaH    nuniboro.   100,000,000.000    tons,  uxcliutivc  of    the 

4r).()r>n.nn<).000  ton»  in  tho  improved  coiiUifhlt*.  which  the 

tJ«mini»»iynors  regard  ouly  us  probublo  or spi'cuiiitivo.  For 

fc.be  last  thirty  years  tho  average  incrcuso  iu  the  output 

lass  bpen  SJ  por  cent  per  annum,  and  that  of  the  exports 

(including  bunker  coal)  4^   per  cent,  per  iinnuni.     It   ia 

"t^e  general  opinion  of  th©  special  District  Comniissionera 

<^*  the  Koyal  Commutition  that,  owing  to  physical  con- 

**x  derations,   it   is    highly   improbable   that   the  present 

y»te  of  increase  of   tho   output   of   coal    will    continue. 

-^'hey  think  that  some  districts  have  ali-cjidy  attained 

*.>icir  maximum  output,  but  that,  on  tho  other  hand,  the 

^ei-nlopmenta    in    tho     nownr    coalfirlds    will    probably 

«*ii.'n;ase  the  total  output  for  some  years.     Hut  they  look 

forward  to  a  time,  not  far  distant,  when  the  rate  of 

*»icrea»o  of  output  will   be  slower,  to  bo  followed  by  a 

"l>«riod  of  stationary  output,  and  then  a  gradual  decline. 

\Vc  confers  to  a  lack  of  faith  in  this  expect^ition,  and 
'^^'e  fi-ar  that  no  trustworthy  conclusion  can  bo  bused 
^pon  it.     Novortheless,  the  Report  is  reassuring  in  that 
"  t  nfTords  u  brightor  view  of  the  future  than  has  bc«n 
X^reHcnted  by  previous  experts.     Broadly,  it  may  be  stated 
t-liat,  on  tho  facts  and  opinions  now  before  us,  wo  may 
'iMumo  that  we  have  enough  coal  to  last   the  country 
■X'twocn  400  and  000  years.     The  margin  is  wide,  bocuuso 
tbevstimato  is  conditionod  by  the  possible  variations  in 
moduction  lind  consumption  which  have  hei^tn  considered 
**tKive.    Tho  end,  thcrefoi-o,  is  not  near.    Still,  it  is  appal- 
ling to  conteniplnto  a  tinu>  tivu  hundred  year.-*  hence  when 
tho  Uritish  J.'^let*  will  bo  a  mass  of  descried  ruins  and  tho 
Uisbt  of  the  Uritish  Kmpire  will  have  become  a  fablo. 
W«  can  hut  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  our  souls  that,  aa 
liio calculations  of  our  avail.'iblo  and  pronpentivo  rosouroea 
tod  requirements  are  based,  for  the  most  part,  on  present 
tircurastances,  improved  methods  and  altered  conditiona 
muy  defer  indefinitely  the  eWI  day  of  commorciol  ox- 
buation  and  national  ruin. 


Art.  VIL -PREFERENCE  IS  >E\V  ZEALAND." 

In  Ntn'ember  1003  tbe  Parliament  of  Xerw  Zealand 
piutsed  the  '  ProferoDtial  und  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.* 
Under  th!«  Act  a  limited  numtx^r  ut  tbe  then  existing 
dulies  was  incrcuHcd  from  20  t«  50  per  cent,  (on  cenieut 
100  per  cent.)  as  to  goods  'not  being  tlio  produce  or 
inanu£actaro  of  »ome  partti  of  the  Britii^li  dominions ' ; 
jiud  the  only  reduction  wbicli  it  utTticl«)  is  the  abolition 
of  duty  on  tea  'grown  in  any  port  of  tbc  British  do- 
minions '  imported  in  pockets  of  more  than  1  lb.  weight. 
Tbii*  Act  contains  a  clause  which  doe»  not  appear  to  have 
boon  generally  noticod.    Clauso  13  reads : — 

'  When  any  country  not  boinf;  jMrt  of  the  British  do- 
minions reduces  or  abolishra,  or  propOM«  to  reduce  or  abolinti, 
the  duty  ou  any  product  or  iuaQufaet»ire  of  New  Zealand,  tlic 
Boi-ernor  may,  imbjvct  to  or  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  writh  his 
Mivicatty,  negotiate  with  such  country  for  nn  aftroeinent  wi^ 
iJiat  country  to  r^luce  or  abolish  the  duty  on  any  urticle  or 
artickfi,  the  prrxluce  or  niaaufaoture  of  such  eauntrj'.  to  lui 
extent  that  the  MitiiiiAted  revenue  m  remitted  ^thall  etiuol  an 
nearly  an  pomiblu  die  e»tiinatc<l  revenue  remitted  by  that 
country :  provided  that  sach  agrcoment  shall  not  have  effect 
or  bo  operative  uutU  ratified  by  an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of 
Now  Zealand.' 

This  elauw,  if  acted  upon,  would  obviously  terminate 
the  preference  grantt>d  to  British  goods  bj'  extending 
it  to  like  goodx  of  some  fomgn  origin.  Xny,  it  might 
oven  oocar  that  under  it  actual  preference  would  bo 
fpven  to  some  goods  of  foreign  origin  over  similar  British 
goods.  The  suspicion  therefoi'e  arises  that  the  increase 
of  duties  on  foreign  goods  has  not  been  enacted  in  the 
interest^  still  less  in  the  sole  interest,  of  the  mother- 
country,  but  in  the  interest  of  New  Zealand,  partly  to 
incrcji^e  local  production,  parti}'  as  a  means  of  bringing 
about  reciprocal  agree menta  with  foreign  countries. 

This  Btupicion  is  confirmed  by  the  utterance  of  lead- 
ing BQpporterfl.    Mr  Richard  Seddon,  Prime  Minister,  and 

*  Odonlkl  opInloQ  on  Um  qufwllon  of  Prrfetviide  wnji  dntlt  with.  m>  (*r 
(u>  CkMtdK  «nil  AuRlnklin  ore  oooceriiMl,  In  i1m>  pthvIahh  (April)  nnmb«r  at 
IbU  Review.  Tbis  fragmeut  wuh  th«D  odiKKi)  (or  want  Of  space.  For 
MthorillM,  Me  g.R.  Ho.  4IKI. 
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atUior  of  the  Act,  speaking  at  Akaroa  shortly  before  its 
introduction,  said  : —  . 

'  ^t  the  Conforvnoe  of  Prcmicrit  in  Loudon  it  was  projKMod* 
t:  lint  a  ivbnto  of  10  per  Pont.  should  bo  modo  on  Ilritii<h  mor- 
c^liaodUe  carried  in  a  Now  Zealand  ship ;  but  he  was  afraid  it  , 
'^'Vfiuld  welgli  uix>»  tlieir  own  fltnigKlliig  induatiiee,  aod  pro*  I 
S^xwod,  08  a  nimt'dy,  iiHTf«><inK  ihv  tariff  on  K'X'd"  fi^om  foroign  I 
v^ations.  Thi»  lattor  trotirse  would  not  incrtvitw  imiK>rt>i  frota  J 
tlie  wother-coiintry,  but  vould  chock  imports  from  alien  I 
^^fttiotw.'  ' 

The  Hon.  J.  Rigg,  MJ^C,  a  leading  supporter  of  Mr 
^3eddon*R  Government,  whou  debating  the  *  Preferential 
^od  Reciprocal  Tnule  Bill,'  iwid: — 

*   iij  Srst  aud  only  feoling,  on   Ic-anting  Iho  t«rm8  of  tho 
Sinpoeed   preferential   trade,  was  one  of  relief,  for  the  im- 
Xsceeioii  raiue  from  the  Governor'^  .ipeedi  that  the  preference  J 
"Vru  to  b«  oil  t]i«  Uiu'M  of  tlint  itivvn  by  Canada.  .  .  .  It  ih  not! 
^^fco  be  expected  that  Sew  Zealand  can  c-omimto  with  many  of 
^■Klu  manufactures  of  Great  Bi-itaut,  which  are  cnrriud  on  in  the 
0huD3  aod  in  the  Hweatlng  dena.  ,  .  ,  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
^port«nity  of  congnkttilnting  the  Pi-omier  ou  having  altered  j 
^>1at  was  no  doubt  liis  original  intention,  which  wa.s  to  have  J 
H  inferential  trade  on  Canadian  lines.'  | 

^  On  tht>  Humo  occasion  Sir  .T,  A.  Cadmaii,  M.L.C.,  an 
Biirocato  of  real  proferonce  hy  reducing  dutiuit  lu  favour 
t^  British  goods,  said : —  j 

'II  ia  Bupposed  that  we  ore  preiiai-e*!  to  make  fiscal  sacrilleea.  I 

1  I  vtry  much  doubt  whether  wo  are  prepareil  to  do  anything  i 

■  *f  tlui  kind.    The  determination  wo  have  laid  down  for  our- 

F  atne  for  many  years  in  regard  to  customs  impositlonx  ha« 

L  Wi  one  whicli  liaii  Involved  the  most  rigid  protection  for 

H  ^  uaoufiK^tDt-em.     Agaiu^tt  whfHUt  against  what  country? 

B  Hky,  Bir,  »}("<"''('  England.    It  Is  asuUut  England  that  our 

W  thUTs  have  been  established.'  I 

I  No  ono  can  doubt  Mr  Seddon*^  fnthusiasm  for  the 
I  Rnpira  and  htm  uttachoiont  to  Imperial  Preferentialism. 
I  Xttr  ran  there  Ix*  any  <iuu9tion  of  bis  original  intention, 
^^^^iiitvd  out  by  Mr  RigK-  **>  g'vo  a  real  preference 
BBBritijib  goods  by  reducing  dutiei*  in  their  favour.  Uow 
,  tliBn  con  it  bo  explained  that  lie  abandoned  thia  inten- 
tion and  paaeotl  an  Act  for  which  he  claims  the  merit 
fat  Now  Zealand  tliat '  it  will  not  increase  impoi'ts  from 
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the  mother-oountry,'  while  it  is  represent«tl  in  the  motheiw 
country  that  it  will  very  lai-gely  in(!reai*e  such  imports  ?^ 
Ah  u  matter  of  fact,  the  truth  lies  in  the  middle.  The 
Act  may  increase  British  imports  to  the  insi^oiBcunt 
oxt«nt  of  loO.OOOt  to  2O0,00W.  a  year.  Tliis,  however, 
is  not  the  queation.  Wiiy  did  Mr  Seddon  abandon  his 
iutontion  ?  Why  did  he  paaa  an  Act  which,  on  hi»  own 
udmiKsion,  gives  only  a  sham  preference?  The  answer 
is,  that  his  protectionist  supportorB  made  it  cWvr  to  him 
that  ni>  rt^l  prcforonco  would  be  accepted  by  tboni.  An 
the  Hon.  Mr  Cadman  admitted,  thoro  is  no  intention  on 
the  part  of  tlio  majority  of  tIio«iO  who  etylc  themselves 
Prefororitialisttf  to  ^ivo  any  roal  preference,  to  niako 
any  fli^cat  enorifico.  to  lower  the  protective  wall  which 
has  been  erected  principally  agaiutst  British  good».  In 
New  Zealand,  as  in  Australia,  the  majority  of  Preforcn* 
ttalUUt,  including  all  tlio  aetivo  parti»an!«.  advocate  Prefer* 
cnce  in  the  hope  that  it  may  koop  out  foreign  goods  with> 
out  mat«rially  incre<using  the  import  of  British  goods. 

Thero  are  in  New  Zealand  honest  Preferential ists,  and 
perhaps  in  somewhat  larger  uumbers  than  in  Australia; 
nevertheless,  they  are  few  compared  with  the  numbers 
of  the  population.  The  farmers  take  a  greater  interest 
in  tho  question  than  they  have  so  far  taken  in  Australia, 
and  are  prepared  to  reduce  local  duties  in  favour  of 
British  goods,  provided  the  mother-country  accords  pre- 
ferential treatment  to  the  products  of  their  farms  and 
pastures.  Of  these  two  sections  of  Preferentialists,  the 
Protoctiuuist«i,  including  tho  Labour  ptirty,  are  the  mmt 
powerful ;  and  this  section  has  dictated  the  policy  of  the 
Government.  Tho  attitude  of  the  Labour  party,  how- 
ever, has  recently  changed ;  and  it  is  now  hostile  to  any 
reciprocal  preferential  arrangement  which  would  involve 
the  taxation  of  foodstuffs  in  Ureikt  Britain.  Kcsolutions 
in  this  direction  have  been  passed  by  several  labour 
miious,  the  most  powerful  and  pronounced  coming  from 
the  annual  conference  of  delegates  of  the  *  Autitralusian 
SMemted  Seamen's  Industrial  Association,*  flitting  at 
Wellington.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

'That  thiH  Coufereiico  Is  of  opinion  tliat  any  preferettco  to 
be  given  In  tho  colony  to  goods  produced  in  Great  BritBia 
shotild  be  au  acknowledgment  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
tho  British  Navy.aiitl  not  vvitli  the  expectation  of  any  furchar 
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^buMe  on  <itii-  products  in  Uil-  Hrittr>h  mai-kcti<.    Tlmt  nay 

^H  on  fooct-itufTif  is  bound  to  iDcrcai>e  the  cost  of  living  in 

BfMt  Britain,  while  tJie  taxing  of  raw  products  aud  partly 

■aumfacturcd   Kooibi    would    dialuoAto   Aiid   deati-oy  Britisli 

■BUufBcturinK  induNti'ics.    Tlwt  tho  ln-vt  way  to  necure  the 

pndomiiiauro  of  Dritain'i!!  luanitfac-turinK  ijidiistricN  i.-<  to  ira- 

proTe  the  iiliicnliunal  methods  of  the  couutry,  and  free  Iwth 

npltal  and  labour  from  tlie  incubiLi  of  r«nts  and  royaltiee  by 

the  tauttjon  of  laud  vivlucs.     And,  further,  that  this  Con- 

leresce  is  of  opinion  that  thi'  intt^grity  and  pro-ipcrity  of  the 

I     bq)ire  mill  b«'  Ix-st  maintained  by  the  esomw  of  nh8oliit« 

I     bnl  indcix'ndence  of  It.s  several  parts,  and  would  ompluitl* 

Ally  rcjmdiate  the  suggesllon  that  the  loyalty  of  the  Colonics 

CM  only  bo  secune'l  by  GiVAt  Mntain  conisonting  to  tax  her 

kpwfile's  toofi  iu  the  interest  of  tlie  coloiiini  produccrtt.' 
I  A  Dubstantial  Xxxly  of  Free<trj)dent  in  nctivoly  opposini; 
■■7  prafei'eiice  ex<!ept  by  a  reduction  of  dutieis,  and  wit)i- 
out  bttrgaining  for  reciprocity ;  others,  aL'to  opposed  to 
ny  bargaining  with  the  niother>land,  advocate  the  re- 
dnotioa  of  datieo  on  geimral  fre«-tradi>  principles,  Apart 
from  these  organised  sections,  the  general  body  of  uluctors 
)•  ntostiy  in  favour  of  Preferentialism,  under  the  idoa 
Uut  it  will  cement  the  diCforent  jwirtions  of  the  Empiro, 
Ml  idea  which  is  decreasing  in  force,  partly  on  account 
rf  Um)  rising  conviction  that  the  people  of  the  mother* 
'"uiiUy  do  not  desiro  Preference,  piirtly  on  account 
"f  tlio  active  opposition  of  such  prominent  loudurti  a» 
'*!:  Jl.  V.  Bwlfonl,  M.H.R.  for  Duncdin,  Mr  Gwjrge 
i  liiivlds,  M.U.R  for  Auckland.  Mr  John  Uigg,  M.L.C  for 
^pV^'elliogtou,  and  others.  Differing,  however,  in  thi«  re> 
■  tptct  from  Australia,  the  majority  of  the  leading  news- 
9»fen  of  New  Z^Mthunl  have  advocated  Preference  in 
■(■iDe  Bbupe  or  another,  the  moiKt  notable  exceptions 
Wng  the  '  OtAgo  Dnily  Times '  (Uuncdin)  and  the  ■  Even- 
ilKPt>«t'(WellingUm). 

On  the  whole,  public  opinion  in  Now  ^aJand  seems 
to  bo  Mmewhat  Iu»m  apatJiutic  towardit  Preferentialism 
tlan  in  Australia,  though  the  divisions  in  the  raiikiii  of 
iti  advocatOM  are  the  Home,  Theobstad^M  to  the  inclusion 
of  any  rociprocal  agreement  «re,  however,  increasing ; 
uil  tliose  to  tlie  adoption  of  any  such  agreement  on  the 
Ums  of  a  reduction  of  dutiefl  in  favour  of  British  goods 
JOBm  to  he  inauperuble. 
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Fkw  tilings  in  the  liistorj'of  Ihe  nineteenth  century 'arp 
more  renmrkahle  thsn  the  incmaw  it  ha*  brought  in  thf, 
tnaterialfl  available  for  the  study  of  free  goveninionti 
by  far  the  most  interesting  branch,  and  aho  the  most  difS* 
cult,  of  political  science.  When  the  ministers  of  IiOuIa  XVI 
were  resolving  to  convoke  the  States  General  of  Fmnce, 
when  Hamilton,  Madison,  und  Jay  were  writing  their 
famous  lottere  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
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(ronstitiition,*  tho  dnta  which  the  politiriaiifl  of  PrAiice  and 

AniericA  hml  before  thoni  for  theii*  gtiidaiiee  wei-e  wniity 

indeed.    They  had  the  history  of  the  ancient,  republips  of 

Graeoe  nud  Italy,  republics  which  existed  under  conditions 

entirely  unlike  their  own.     They  had  the  history  of  the 

ropablicH  of  inedie%-al  Italy,  and  that  of  the  free  ottim  of 

medieval  and   post-medievnl   Gormany.  which  fiimiHhod 

«v«n  \eea  matter  than  did  those  of  antiquity  whence  direct 

instmction  could  be  drawn.     From  modem  timoe  they 

had  practacully  nothing  to  ctxat  liKht  upon  the  phenomena 

of  democracy.     There  wore,  to  bu  i;urL>,  eix    little  rural 

daaocracieH  in  the  rcccniscs  of  the  .\Ip<t:t  but  tho«o  were 

Mt  ■maU,  and  no  peculiar  in  their  vonditiuiis,  that  nobody 

wooM  have  thouKht  of  referring  to  them.     Evcrywhopo 

flwDRtionw  ami  «itie«  were  KOverne<l  either  by  prni^ticftlly 

•bfolute  monarohrt,  or  by  oligai-chi^"!*  nui^h  lut  those  which 

nUed  At  Venice  and  Genoa,  and  in  the  SuHrs  citieo.    Great 

Britain  liad  already  a  popular  element  in  her  constitution, 

iKlt  nearly  n  century  of  struggle  was  to  intervene  before 

tlutolomcnt  decisively  prevailed.     The  I'nited  Provinces 

4(  Holland  might,  like  Britain,  be  described  tut  half  mon- 

mhicAl,  half  oligarchical.      We  are  sometimee  amused 

U  tha  constant  references  of  the  Ki-ench,  and  the  more 

^Miing  and  sotier  references  of  the  Americ«n  publicists 

of  tfcme  day«i  to  the  expetienoe  of  the  ancient  world. 

But  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  men  of  the  eighteenth 

Mttnry  had  not  duly  grasped  the  idea,  so  familiar  to  our- 

•rfres,  of  the  relativity  of  political  forms  to  environing 

^conditions,   they  were  obliged   to  recur  to  the  ambient 

^pMrld,  for  they  had  really  no  materials  for  judging  fi-eo 

~i;owimment«    except    those   which    it«  annals   supplied. 

Xobody.  since  Aristotle,  had  treated  of  constitutions  in 

tb«  way  Hamilton  desired  for  bis  own  guidance.    Nobody, 

•inco  Plutarch,  had  gathered  those  examples  of  civic  virtue 

Wbich  Mirabeau  or  Vergniaud  bad  to  invoke. 

Since  1789  what  a  profusion  of  material  I     To-day 

Tary  European  country,  except  Russia  and  Montenegro, 

Stw  under  n  constitution  which  containx  at  leu«t  a  strong 

Wii«ion  of  tlcmocracy.     The  nominal  monnrvliics  of  Nor- 

y  and  Grouco  arc  almost  us  (HiscntJuUy  popular  govoiu* 


*  SabMqvanUy  pablUbPd  aader  the  Qaioe  at '  Tlie  FeilirTAlkl,* 
-t  Vrt|  SeliWTX,  ITnterwaldMi,  Appenx»ll,  Glnnu,  Zug. 
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ments  as  nre  tho  federal  i-epiihlif  of  Switzorland,  with  it« 
umtonal  republks,  and  the  unituo'  republic  uf  France. 
The  United  StatM  have,  bejude«  Uicir  fodonil  Congr«t», 
forty-nine  democfatic  legislatiire»i  at  work  in  8tat«s  and 
Territorio!!.*  In  the  ilritiHh  .telf-govr-rning  colonies  there 
are  eight  North  American  legislatures,  two  South  African, 
and  seven  Australasian,  besides  the  federal  parliaments  of 
Canada  and  Australia.  Even  South  America  and  Central 
America,  thon);li  most  uf  the  states  are  republican  ratber 
in  nanio  than  in  fact,  supply  a  curious  and  peculiar  sot 
of  iniitanceti  from  which  lessons  can  be  drawn  as  to  the 
oonditiouB  under  which  dcniocrutic  institution^^  work,  or 
fail  io  work.  And  the  pbeuonienu  uf  the-si^  dilTuront 
uountrie»  vary  so  much  from  uuo  unotber,  iiud  80  ntucb 
from  tho«io  that  bclonf^cd  to  Grook  and  Roman  antiquity. 
tbat  the  modern  xtudent  »ee»  a  vamt  and  rich  Held  opened 
before  htm.  He  will  never  exhaust  it,  »o  long  as  free 
govemnientft  laitt,  for  conditions  aru  always  changing. 
and  each  generation  will  liavo  now  maUti-ial.  But  our 
generation  now  {MMisesiti't*  material  enough  for  drawing  at 
least  tho  outlines  of  a  science,  and  for  deleiniining  many 
permanent  laws  of  politieal  society  which  it  was  impossible 
for  men  to  conjecture,  much  less  to  establish  by  proof,  a 
centurj-  ago. 

Whether,  when  a  science  of  politics  applicable  to 
modem  phenomena  has  been  consti-ucted,  citizens  who 
voto  and  utatCKnien  who  guide  will  use  its  maxims  for 
practical  purposes  is  a  question  which  may  bo  piwtiKincd 
till  we  have  uteen  of  what  the  science  will  consist,  and 
what  soH  of  maxims,  fit  for  an  actual  world,  tt  can  pro- 
duce. Meantime,  let  n»  consider  what  tho  data  are,  and 
wlist  tb<!  inothotlH  by  which  the  data  arc  toboscientillcally 
himdled.  The  data,  it  has  been  i*emarked,  ai-e  already 
abundant,  and  are  gi'owing  rapidly  in  nearly  all  civilised 
countries.  But  their  very  abundance  makes  it  difScult  to 
use  them,  and  they  lie  scattered  in  bowildoring  confusion. 
They  are  of  throe  kinds.  One  kind,  the  easiest  to  procure 
and  deal  with,  consista  of  the  constitutions  and  laws  of 
free  coinmuntties,  which  sbuw  what  may  bo  colled  the 
skeleton  or  frnmowork  of  the  govertiment«  of  those  com- 
monities.    Collections  of  those  eunstituttons  exist,  but 


*  Tbe  HAtralian  Utes  naj  be  feated  aa  pncUcoll;  on  i>Tgaiii«ed  teirltay. 
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DO  gathurs  t^K^tl''"'  ^iH  the  funditntcntiil  instrumpnts 
they  Htand  to-Jfiy.  Those  which  contain  the  oonstitu- 
tions  of  modern  European  states  bavo  not  been  bronfiht 
up  to  diitiT.  Nor  uru  th(*  conHtittitionH  of  the  Stut««  of 
the  Atiiuncan  Union  prociiriil>k\  (.-xct^pt  in  n  collvctiun 
prepared  iiioru  thttn  twenty  year»  nf^,  which  oinitjn  many 
of  thoiw  now  in  foroo.  No  ono  hiui  nttcntptud  to  volloct 
and  pretwnt  in  one  volume  all  the  vonutitutiouM  of  the 
British  Helf-govcming  coIoni»m.  nor  of  the  iiitat4.!>!  inchidod 
the  German  Kmiiiru;  «till  Iusk  uti  the  8t«itulcs  and 
ided  cfMes  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  contain  what 
may  l>e  called  ittt  public  law.  Tliii*  last-men tionod  taxk 
would  indeed  he  an  almoHt  imposeible  one,  for  it  ii4 
extremely  diflicult  to  say  which  of  our  laws  belong  to 
this  category. 

Tho  second  clam  of  mntcrialK  i^mbrnces  the  recordu 
of  the  actual  working  of  free  governments.  Here  the 
materials  are  practically  inexhaustible,  for  the  ofDcial 
part  of  these  recordu,  vij:.  the  report^  of  tho  procoedingH 
of  legislatures,  is  but  tho  smaller  part ;  yet  these  reports 
form  a  mass  too  largo  for  any  one  student  to  master. 
The  unofficial  roconls  of  political  strugglox  and  dixcussioim 
which  may  he  fotmd  in  newspapont  and  maga/.ineit  and 
tjooks  are  incoiiiparably  moi-o  bulky,  yet  often  indiK]HiUM- 
able  in  order  to  oomprvhend  the  meaning  of  oJTicial 
records,  and  oven  the  »copo  and  bearing  of  tho  laws 
themselves. 

Thirdly,  there  is  a  great  mass  of  facts  which  w«rcely 
Ind  their  way  into  print.  An  obvious  example  is  to  be 
found  in  the  proceedings  of  party  organisatJons.  These 
organisationH  are,  especially  in  tlio  I'nitod  States,  potent 
factors  in  the  working  of  popular  governments;  and  they 
do  not  choose  to  make  public  the  most  important  part  of 
their  procoudiugs.  Moreover,  there  are  many  phenomena 
of  politics  whoso  true  nature  and  muming  could  not  bo 
gathered  from  records  of  any  kind,  either  official  or  un- 
official, though  familiar  to  those  who  bear  a  part  in  the 
working  of  any  popular  government.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  Neither  the  rules  and 
orders  of  tho  House,  nor  the  repor'  '  llebjitcs,  nor  ihu 
gossip  and  comments  of  the  public  b  "Tee  'o  expla 

the  roal   character  of   thp  House 

Conunons  and  of  the  way 
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hard  for  iiny  one  but  ti  member  of  the  Hoiis©  to  know 
tli080  thoi'oujfhly  uiiough  to  bo  iiblo  to  apprehend  and  not, 
forth  tlioir  itiguific'iuice.  Tbo  winio  thin)^  in  true  of  the 
French  Chunibor  nud  the  American  Cou^tumx,  nnd  muHt 
be  more  or  Ivss  true  of  ovcrj'  lugisluturc. 

What  in  nuudod,  And  what  unfortunately  in  not  yot 
forthcoming,  U  n  »eric8  of  dottcriptiouM  uf  tJiu  uctunl 
political  pbciiomunH  of  each  free  conunututy  iMwcd  on 
dose  and  iM^nctrating  iR^rsonul  gtitdy,  tuid  exocuted  in  » 
diflpassionutuly  H<:icntillc  mpirit.  Very  few  Huch  book« 
exist.  There  is  uoue,  for  instance,  treating  of  Switzer- 
land and  its  cantons,  or  of  the  Australa-^ian  colontes,  or  of 
the  smaller  European  countries — Holland,  ll^lgiuni.  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden,  l^ortugal,  Koumania.  There  is 
none  adequately  describing  our  own  United  Kingdom  ;* 
and  the  task  is  probably  fitter  for  a  stranger  than  for  an 
Englishman,  who  could  hardly  escape  from  prepodses- 
»iou»,  and  could  in  no  event  escape  from  being  suspected 
of  thorn.  Whoever  sits  down  to  try  to  think  out  the 
lincM  of  n  Kcionce  of  imlitics  biuw>d  on  the  ob8ei-\'ation 
of  the  modern  world  will  iind  that  the  fir»t  dilliculty 
which  confronts  Iiim  is  the  want  of  snch  books-t  Some 
time  may  elapse  before  they  are  produced ;  nor  will  it  be 
imsy  to  produce  tbera,  for  the  observer  must  have  himself 
soroo  practical  experience  of  politics  in  order  to  know 
bow  and  what  to  study.  He  must  obsor^'o  and  writ« 
without  fear,  favour,  or  affection.  Ho  must  have  a 
magnetic  (jualtty  which  di'tiws  information,  and  yet  ti 
detachment  of  mind  which  enables  him  to  i-ecoive  etato* 
ments  from  every  quarter  nnd  overy  party  with  equal 


*  Botar.  liawcT«r,Mi«ganJH  ttiepartf  OTfpiBUBlionsof  BrlUiIn.  UibhM 
boen  don*  ulautcljr  «nd,  on  tli«  wliole,  Moumtel;  «nd  ftbly.  UiMigli  tn  • 
Homcwhat  pcoiUalslIc  Hpttlt,  by  AI.  OMtrogolsbl,  In  bb  '  OrguiUUIOD  de* 
Pnrtlx  rolltlqnca.' 

t  The  naiDM,  hoirever,  of  tiro  sticb  boolu  will  be  found  in  IIm  lUt  nt 
Uie  1i«mI  of  tliift  artklv.  Oiiu  o(  Ili«in,  Ibe  Ut«  U.  Svlictur'B  mtara,  U  notr 
more  Ibuu  Iwunty  years  oU,  nnd  li  rBth<u-  loo  brlc(  and  too  sketchy  tor 
Uir  pun>Oi>cM  o(  tli«  Mlndent.  The  othor,  Llint  by  H.  Fnmuid,  !i  dcTot«(l  to 
Uie  Glucldntlon  of  on*  f««lare  only  In  the  politinti  i?K(*in  of  Pntnci.-,  rix. 
tbe  cocilirtonoe  of  n  oeiitralisud  admin iiitnitlvt-  bureaucnury,  iximlng  down 
fram  Uio  d»yv  of  Napoleon,  with  unlreruil  lulfroge  mid  the  donlnaaoo  of 
n  nprcHciitntlve  luxuibly,  nnd  the  reaaltn  of  thin  phcnomRDOQ.  Botli 
boolis  *r«i,  tultjrrt  lo  lliv  llmltatlonH  lui-iit toned.  wHI  worth  noulliijt.  M 
t«  alM  Slfpior  Villari'A  powerful  di-scriplion  of  the  djin)nirii  wblvU  nvmuvd, 
Mm*  ye*ra  ti«o,  to  be  tiireiiteuiiig  tree  Kovemuient  in  ll«ly. 


>  ii  Am  tjker  ksn  faaka  *»  «w  dtar  nH<«<ca 
to  Ar  p«n  t^^yW  Vjt  »*«»• 

Iwd  1 1  full  ^Mcnbe  for  w  « W 
<d  Britsfa  CtolndtM?  W^v 
cf  etoelocal  eonvptaoa  ui  N«« 
«id>  those  of  OntariA.  aad  of  mm* 
■HtoowJl-faiowmboroBgj»iBiaBg<MH?  H«ff«i*a>A«U 
of  ■aterml  InMivy  abMMK  •■  iinex{ikK«d  a>  is  thu  of  tW 
^■HBwb  itf  <zo|iicaI  Afne^ 

Huwg*e»,  tboogli  die  nUeriab  hav*  not  y«M  bMtn 
facoqg^t  into  •  Koavtmaeat  and  aMcssiUe  slwp«.  th^ 
aMtarials  exist,  and  the  scientifie  cnqmrer  bmt-  mktiv^s 
htBMalf  to  thtan.  What  methodev  tiMn,  ought  b^  to 
iioikMr?  It  is  the  character  of  the  mtthodA  eaxfioyvd 
that  wfll  detemime  whether  this  branch  of  enquiry  «iut 
attain  the  definite  and  positive  results  which  «-iU  alttm* 
enlitJe  it  to  be  termed  a  science. 

Most  of  those  who  have  written  upon  the  phonoiuon» 
of  politics  have  been  at  least  as  much  spcctilntom  as 
observers.  They  have  foUowed  what  may  W  ratKnl 
(thongh  the  terms  are  not  quite  satisfturtor}-)  tht*  a  /w-iotV 
or  peycholo^cal  method.  They  have  assume  j  a  few  wiUo- 
^read  and  conspicuous  forms  of  govenuiient  to  Ih«  itei>- 
manent  and  distinctive  types,  have  formed  geuerat  not  lunM 
of  the  character  of  each  of  these  forms,  havo  Uevoloixn) 
their  conception  of  each  type  in  a  variety  of  detailM,  simio 
suggested  by  particular  facts,  some  tlie  creation  of  their 
own  logical  inferences,  or  perhaps  of  their  own  fancy, 
and  have  then  found  instances  to  illustrate  or  enr<tffi' 
the  conclusions  at  which  they  had  already  arrived, 

*  This  detachment  Ib  one  of  the  iii&n;r '"OJ't'B  o(  Mr  A.  TjawrpiitM'  lrf)n'i'ir*t 
'Governments  and  Parties  In  ContlnenUI  Buropr,'  whlnh  diwiirvi'H  iiii'iilluii 
becsBSe  its  very  concise  descriptions  of  the  polUloal  coiidUtouii  uf  Italy  uint 
Fninoe,  for  Instance,  would,  If  expanded  and  IlluHlraUd  by  liiHtAiiicH,  iiin 
stitnte  sach  a  sketch  of  the  actuaHIiCH  of  pollllcs  in  thoui-ouiiiitrli'i  n'l 
DOIT  needed  by  the  stadeni. 
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One  ot  tho  greatest  pliilcwopliera  tliai  over  approucliod 
the  subject  approached  it  on  thin  mkIc.  Pluto's  Jiiiii  ivns 
primarily  ethical.  Ho  couceived  of  iiiiin  as  u  inioruruKui 
of  tho  Htrtte,  or  tho  StAto  as  a  macrocosm  ovoh-etl  or 
oxpaiidod  from  tho  individual  niati.  Ho  found  analogicii 
between  the  featui*o»  of  human  chara«'ter  and  thoso  of 
difTereut  forms  of  govciiimeut-,  and  thus  created  a  nort 
of  political  psychology  or  psychological  politics  which 
profoundly  influenceit  flubeietiuent  tliinkers.  The  same 
tendency  niay  be  neen  in  Tocquoville,  and  ii  reappears 
in  our  own  time  in  some  of  tho  books,  ingenious  and 
charming  books,  of  M.  £milo  Boutmy.  The  four  types 
which  Plato  created,  and  which  he  thought  of  as  per- 
muncut  entities.  Monarchy,  Aristocracy  or  Oligarchy, 
Democrucy,  and  Tyranny,  have  held  their  ground  as 
real  entities  over  since  his  time,  and  have  tended  to  make 
ptyjple  cixpcet  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  governments 
callud  by  each  of  thesu  naniut  than  in  fact  exists 

Of  tho«e  who  have  treated  policies  systomaticuUy 
since  Plato's  time,  nearly  all  have  been  led  to  tho  subject 
by  their  attraction  to,  or  their  repulsion  from,  some 
particular  |>oiitical  tb(H>ry  or  Konie  particular  foiin  of 
constitution.  Most  of  them,  indeed,  have  advocated  some 
doctrine  or  scheme  which  was  matter  of  controvcrey 
in  their  own  day.  In  the  Middle  Ages  tho  questions 
chiefly  in  dispute  turned  on  the  respective  rights  of  tho 
spiritual  and  the  secular  power— often  on  the  claims  of 
a  particular  pope  against  a  particular  emperor  or  king. 
In  the  days  of  tho  Krformation  the  sphei-c  of  controversy 
widened,  and  tho  rights  of  conscience  agaiu.st  authority, 
whether  eccIcHiastical  or  civil,  camo  to  b«  also  involved. 
This  dispute  passed  into  a  general  examination  of  the 
rights  of  tho  puoplo.  or  of  tho  individual  citizen,  as 
against  tho  ruler,  as  well  os  of  tho  inner  nature  and 
powers  of  the  State  (matters  which  ancient  thinkers 
had  touched  seldom  or  sparingly) ;  and  it  also  raiseil 
questions  of  the  form  which  government  ought  to  take. 

Thus  men  were  brought  back  after  many  centuries 
to  tho  topics  which  had  occupied  Aristotle  in  the  days 
of  free  republica.  Aristotle's  influence  had.  since  the 
twelfth  centurj-,  been  always  felt,  but  it  had  been  cotoui*ed 
or  overshadowed  by  ideas  of  a  verj-  different  order.  Yot 
even  in  the  middle  of  tho  eighteenth  century  men  had 
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^ol  returned  to  his  niothoclts.  Tho  writer  who  Imd  come 
seureet  to  them  wiia  pcrhuiw  MuchirtvoUi.  etwontially  a 
modem  in  spirit,  whoso  trentmont  of  tho  probloms  of 
Ua  owii  tlmo  and  country  wnn  pot^itivo  and  induottve, 
baaed  on  n  study  of  fticti^,  and  rivh  in  iiiaxim»  of  practical 
utility.  But  nuorly  all  tliottu  who  dealt  with  tho  thoury 
mil  the  foritiM  of  civic  lifo  continued  to  approach  thoir 
'ubjMt  oil  it«  abfitrnct  side,  starting:,  Hke  Hobbc8  and 
It(itiw(>au.  from  hroad  gfliieral  prini^iples,  more  or  Iobm 
^  cnidtfly  a»»um«4l,  principles  which  wei-o  seldom  analyood, 
^kwldom  baniHl  upon  n  study  of  fact«.  Even  Montesquieu, 
^Vthoiigh  he  ^nv*'  a  powerful  impulse  to  men's  min<l>«  by 
^Fbtigtiiig  on  the  fruitful  idea  that  institutions  mu»l  bu 
I  WitmiDad  in  tho  light  of  the  conditions  that  surrounded 
I  tbMa  and  the  motives  that  had  prompted  their  creation, 
did  Dot  attempt  any  systematic  ascertainment  and  clntfsi- 
,  Qntion  of  facts,  but  cai-ried  the  flashing  lamp  of  conjoc- 
tare  hither  and  thither  through  the  darkness. 

Not  till  the  nineteenth  century  did  enquirers  begin  to 
pereeire  that  a  procedure  uimihir  to  that  which  was  then 
lieiDg  applied  with  conspicuous  HuccesD  to  the  invest!- 
SHlion  of  external  nature  ought  to  bo  applied  to  the 
■armtigation  of  the  laws  and  institutions  which  have 
Drown  up  in  human  Kocioty. 

It  is  now  gooeniUy  admitted  that  the  true,  and  only 

true,  method  of  political  ncience  is  the  indtictivo  method, 

tlie  method  of  natural  science,  which  is  also  tho  method 

followe<l  by   Aristotle,  who  was  himself  (arcoi-ding  to  his 

li^t<i).  u  natural  as  well  as  a  )x>litical  philosopher.  Ho  is  no 

doubt  Hometimes  lesa  critical  in  observation,  and  less  8yste- 

■utic  in  classification,  than  a.  modem  would  feel  bound 

tu  bo.     lie  throws  out  many  gcucnilisutions  which   ho 

not  stop  to  eiitublitih  by  instimcw>.     But  his  propost- 

are  always  busod  upon  fuct«i  which  ho  has  observed 

which  he  could,  if  need  wcro,  cite  and  explain.    Ue 

Sim  us  an  ordered  and   rational   view  of    the  whole 

pbsDomcna.     His  synthesis  is  evidently  founded  upon 

sn  antecedent  analysis. 

Although  the  Aristotelian  method  in  pnlitic-s  resembles 
th&t.  of  ihe  sciences  of  nature,  and  though  its  re-omer- 
paicti  followed  that  of  the  great  advances  made  in 
thoM  icioncee  in  and  after  the  days  of  Linnaeus,  JuMieu, 
Oliver.  Black,  Lavoisier,  Cavendish,  and  Prieatley,  its 
VoL  208.— J^ff.  404.  H 
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raw  Mid  AflwfalB  ilurin);  tliu  nint'toonth  c4)Dtur>'  uro  not 
to  b*  tbuBy  ateribed  tu  thu  miiuvnov  uf  the  uxuiuplo 
of   phjrvicBl  Mimce.     The  Hpirit  of  criticism,  an  upptiMl 


to  ItecaCttr*  and  to  buttory,  vi&s  growing  diiriiit;  tho 
evntor)*,  and  WoUTit  '  Prolegomoiia '  tu  Ilomor, 
in  lTi)5,  shown  how  great  an  odvanoo  hiid 
twon  made  from  tliu  old  way  of  treating  ancient 
One  discovers  in  Gibbon  the  8anio  spirit,  which 
mtuv  active  and  perv;Lsive  in  Niebuhr  forty 
vvank  »»^  in  Kwald  Hixty  yoai*!*,  after  Gibbon 'm  time.  The 
twwVtnry  whioh  oppliod  exacts  critical,  and  inductave 
methods  to  i>olitical  phenomena  wa8  ratbor  tho  younger 
n«t(>r  than  the  dau{^bt4>r  of  the  tendutiuy  which  baa 
wrot^ht  KO  potently  in  the  field  of 'natural  knowlodge,* 
to  adopt  the  term  used  in  the  lli-at  charter  of  tho  Royid 
Soeiety. 

Here,  however,  an  objection  may  bo  raised.  *  Tt  may 
be  true,'  so  tho  objector  will  urge,  '  that  the  method 
Itt  to  Im*  applied  1o  political  phvnomcDit  roMeinbles  thftb 
»if  the  physical  ncionces  in  ntart  iiig  with  a  careful  obrtorva- 
tion  and  collection  of  all  po^tsibly  rvlovant  fact«,  in  critic- 
ally  •xiiniiuing  thone  fact«,  in  olatwtifying  them,  in  oom- 
piurlng  thuni,  in  noting  the  Roquoncos  they  present-,  in 
(pinomlisiug  by  inductive  processes.  But  tbei-e  are  three 
Ntriking  difforences  between  the  natural  and  the  hum: 
Hoittiinw  >vhi<-b  make  tho  application  of  exact  metli< 
far  uiiiix'  difficult  and  nncei-tJiin  in  tho  latter,  ind' 
no  uncertain  that  tliu  capita)  test  of  an  exact  scieti' 
the  power  of  prediction,  is  cunfeasedly  wanting.  (I) 
t<tnni*  UHod  in  the  human  sciences  are  not  touhntcnl  am 
pr»'s-iiM',  for  they  have  different  connotations  to  difTorcnt 
iwrMuut.  (-)  Tho  objects  or  pheuuincua  which  are  the 
••wbjeet  of  investigation,  far  from  being  us  (in  tho  physical 
p^liuu'tM^  invariably  the  same,  arc  infinitely  vor^'ing.  True 
tt  !•  that  in  inaninmte  natiir*^*  also  Ihoro  is  individuality. 
\Vi«r«<  oiii-  instruments  of  research  siilficiently  deli 
WW  might  discern  differances  in  ti.s^ue  between  adjoint 
^U,  dlflVrences  even  between  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Stil 
tevMdLy  HiKMikiag,  hydrogen  U  always  the  same  substance 
f  ^«rywh«re ;  and  the  combination  of  .so  many  atoms  of 
l^rv^^n  with  so  many  of  oxygen  and  of  sulphur  exliibtts 

•ain**  featUTOfi  in  Peru  and  in  England.     But  no  two 
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IcKi-'liiturott  rtro  a!iki^ ;  mid  tlio  pliciiomcmi  of  that  evolu- 
tion ul'  Iiivit  uu<l  M>und.  xvtUi  or  without  li^ht,  wiiick  bulunx 
lo  tiw  kind  of  oxploDfion  (vtllod  a  poIiticAl  ruvolutton  show 
■Itiite  differont  Icuturos  in  Knglniul,  in  Fnutcc,  in  8pi-via, 
unci  in  Peru.  (3)  It  in  to  tlif  metliod  of  oxperimont  tliat 
we  owe  mo«t  «f  our  recent  advances  Jn  such  sciences 
u  chemifltrj'  and  physics.  Even  in  the  biolo^ca)  scienc^w 
il  ia  oft«n  applicable.  But  in  political  niattei-8  it  can- 
not be  applied,  or  only  in  the  rudest  way;  and,  where 
*  nation  hnH  taken  some  step  which  might  in  ooinmou 
[peech  be  called  an  experiment,  its  result  may  be  of  little 
nthe  for  other  nations  because  the  conditions  under 
wbch  it  was  tried  never  procisuly  repeat  theniaelvcB.  Is 
B  not  better  then  to  renounce  the  futile  pretension  to 
met  the  fabric  of  a  scii-nce  on  thcMi  ^hiftinf^  Handu?' 

The  answer  to  thesu  objoctionM  must  be  lurtjely  an 
•dmission  of  their  truth.  The  tormx  uKud  in  the  human 
"dCDcea  and  this  appliett  oven  to  oconomicM,  the  least 
ngne  among  tliono  sciences — are  deficient  in  precinion. 
They  do  not  mean  the  name  thin^  to  different  persons. 
Tlioy  are  not  strictly  technical.  They  are  words  in 
[»(>ular  use  which  have  not  lost,  and  which  cannot  Inee, 
lieir  popnlar  vagueness.  Such  terms  as  'monarchy. 
■«ri«tooracy,"  '  con.stitution,'  ■  prerogative,' '  faction,' '  sedi- 
Udd,*  *  <uiucu6,'  are  not  exact  and  definite,  for  each  virto- 
tUy  covers  not  one  particular  thing  but  a  number  of 
•omewhat  different  things.  Thoy  have,  moreover,  associa- 
tiooB,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  which  are  different 
^or  different  roindi-.  In  the  human  Bubjticts  the  intrusion 
^■1  WDtimonts  of  attraction  or  ropuUion  is  a  serious,  if  an 
^Vnvoidablu.  drawback.  Not  only  i>i  hydrogen  nlwaj'S 
^■■aniuie.  n'hile  monarchy  is  not,  but  hydrogen  has  neither 
fnitidd  nor  enemiee.  No  pa«Mion  can  distort  the  faii-nues 
ur  (liaturb  the  calmness  of  a  Kt^tdont  of  the  hydrocarbons, 
"Hie  only  chemical  elements  which  have  ever  attracted 
hiuatn  love  and  im^pirufl  politicitl  Cluthu^ilR^«m  are  gold 
oad  ailver :  and  it  is  not  cht-mifits  whom  thiH  onthusiunm 
tusoffeoted. 

I  So  much  mu"l  l>c  admitted  ;  yet  it  in  to  be  rcmcmbt^red 
Buttheue  are  patent  daugerH  agitinHl  which  tha  entititrer 
wta  guard  himself.  Let  him  b^in  by  analysing  hio  terms, 
lad  tnt  bim,  t>o  far  as  ho  can  do  so  without  bonoming 
inliouB  and  pedantic,  employ  them  aa  technical  terms, 
k  V-  2 
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Mioli  III  H  ilt'fliiito  NrnHT.  Am  lo  pji«t<ton  or  projudico,  if  he 
nllowN  I*)  thw^t  ti  lotlKiiionL  ill  Iiim  bruji-st  liv  is  not  flt  to 
Iw  im  tftiqiiirtir  itt  ulL  Tbnt  Uio  obnorvor  cmiiiot  btm^olf 
Iry  t>x|)(ii'iiiH'iitN  ill  politioM  tt*  (loiibtte».s  n  loss.  But  »ll 
i'oiiimiuiitiivt,  ttnwi  and  niimll,  nre  perpetually  taking 
ttlojiM  lit  thtt  ti(>iK>  oC  ult«inii>g  t-ortnin  renulU;  and  he 
who  kituwH  tlio  luutivo,  t)K>  ntothod,  and  the  i-eault,  findti 
ill  Mil  olMorvHtiuti  of  tho  nuteoedent^  nud  the  consicqueQts 
noiiiolhitiK  (il'l'iHWHihlng  lUi  exi>t>i'iineiit.  Indeed  all  human 
KuvtM'iiiitont  li'iH  ttinoe  its  bogiimin);  buon  onu  hiigo  oxpuri- 
luattt  iiiiido  up  uf  miuiy  small  onuH ;  and  it  in  by  noting 
Iho  fiiilui'iv4  liiid  tliD  succciMCtt  of  Iho  vnrioua  oxpodient^ 
imil  deviroM  utiod.  nithor  thuu  by  any  yi-owth  in  virtuo, 
tlittt  uiAiikind  hus  udvaiicod  in  ovory  brunch  of  Htatccraft. 

It  is  doubtlesH  also  true  that  tho  phonomuua  of  politics 
«re  inlinituly  varioutt  tuiil  inc4»Mautly  vaiying.  History 
iH  tho  8DUIXU  and  HU>r«housc  of  political  knowledge,  and 
hJHtory  never  rcpt-viU  itself.  As  Heraclitiu  nays,  you 
cannot  itt«p  twioo  into  the  aame  river.  Still  in  this  ond- 
loiM  (lux  of  human  things  there  are  permanent  eleniont«  ; 
there  aro  rocuiTing  tendencies*,  there  are  seiqui-noos, 
iisnal,  if  not  inTariable;  in  fine,  there  are  retatiom*  be- 
tween phenomena  which  are  vertain  and  deBnite  enough 
to  b©  capable  of  Hciuntific  treatment,  e%'on  although  th^ 
cannot  be  measured  or  weighed.  An  exact  science 
politiui  curtoiniy  is  not.  But  neither  reason  nor  usage 
requires  us  to  confine  tho  mime  of  Hcicnee  to  those 
brsnoheit  ni  knowledge  wherein  the  exactitude  of  number, 
ineaanro,and  weight  can  be  attained.  It  in  enough  if  the 
branch  be  one  which  not  only  collects  hut  classifies  lar:ge 
bodies  of  facUf,  which  connocttt  thorn  by  definite  principles 
drawn  from  a  critical  examination  of  idl  available  data, 
and  which  creates  out  of  these  principles  a  solid  and 
cohesive  system.  The  presence  of  eorao  permanent  or 
constant  element  in  the  phenomena  is  evidently  necc«- 
wiry,  else  there  cannot  be  genei'al  principle)*.  Thus  the 
flrat  busineas  of  a  science  of  politics  is  to  tUscover,  in  the 
phenomena  it  surveys,  this  constant  element,  and  to  dis- 
tinguitih  it  from  tho  elements  that  are  local  or  transient. 
Now  the  constant  clement  of  politics  is  found  in  human 
Dature. 

Man  is  a  part  of  Nature,  not  only  in  respect  of  his 
ical  constitution,  but  also  because  bis  mental  coq- 
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tlti'lucioii  dUpoHcr^  him  U>  livo  along  with  bis  kind.  As 
UriKolle  fiaytt,  he  bt  naturitlly  a  xocial  being.  The  quali- 
Hp  which  niark  his  conduct  in  social  life,  tbe  motivas 
tntt  stir  him,  Uie  hnhiti^  he  forms,  the  tendencies  he 
•botrs,  bare  an  element  which  is  always  and  everywhere 
ptha  same.  Tbey  vary  from  individual  to  individual  in 
ttrcDgtb  and  in  the  forms  they  assume,  but.  they  are  con- 
vtontly  progont  in  some  form  or  other.  In  this  respect 
polities  resembles  the  sciences  of  ethics  and  economitw. 
Ethioi  is  based  u]3oti  tbo  fact  that  all  men  have  (though 
Dot  in  uqiiul  meuTiure)  curtain  emotions,  such  as  love,  nnger, 
jetlousy,  fear,  reverence.  Economics  takiTs  the  uuivental 
fntenee  of  one  motive,  the  desire  to  acquire,  as  the 
lonndAtion  of  it**  unqiiirici«,  though  it  doc«  not  {as  Home 
iftve  strangely  tboiif;Iit)  ftj>«unie  man  to  bo  induonced  by 
no  other.  Th«»ie  hiiinaii  •tmotionj*  and  propetixitie^  which 
OK  the  data  of  ethica  and  eeoiiomi4>j),  though  they  are 
permanent  elements,  vaiy  in  volume  or  in  force  from 
ono  race  of  mankind  to  another,  and  from  one  state  of 
m-ilisation  to  another.  The  desire  for  gain  is  usually 
•trnnger  tit  civilised  man,  who  has  more  wants-  So  in 
MJf-restmint:  yet  self-restraint  is  stronger  in  sumo  savage 
nees  than  in  others,  stronger  in  the  Red  Indian,  for  in- 
fluieo,  than  in  tbo  KaGr.  These  particular  vuriutions, 
*tttl  others  duo  to  other  causes,  sucb  iis  religion,  do  not 
the  permanent  elomont,  though  they  make  exact 
tmiuation  more  essential. 

Broadly  speaking,  then,  the  data  of  politics  are  (1)  the 
nbitii  and  ten<lencic8  of  individual  men  and  of  group<4  ot 
B'-o.  which  ore  tho  jwrmancnt  data,  given  by  Nature  her- 
i^!f  ;and  {£)  the  variations  in  those  habits  and  tendencieti, 
which  are  duo  to  the  divente  external  conditions  under 
whicli  men  and  groups  of  men  exist  in  time  and  space. 
Tboao  condition)*,  which  ai-u  infinitely  various,  are  now 
commonly  t«ummcd  up  und  included  in  the  popular  term 
KnTironment.  It  is  a  convenient  term,  though  not  quite 
ttUxfactory,  because  not  well  fitted  to  denote  some  con- 
(iitioDs  which  can  hardly  bo  called  external,  seeing  that, 
though  due  to  special  inllucnces,  they  become  u  part  of  the 
riuin  himaclf.  Uucb  are,  for  instance,  Koce  and  Religion. 
We  may,  however,  ttso  tbo  word  environment  to  cover 
cnntlung    which    causes    variation,   everything  which 
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if)  not  niiioii^  thn  ftiiulnmctitnlR  of  socint  human  tiatuiv. 
The  peniiaiieiil  Jtittt  art?  few;  Uieir  variAtioiL-i  undftr  the 
infiuenre  of  envtroiimeot  are  endleiH;  and  tho  fani^ion 
of  the  invesliRJitor  is  to  tracn  the  wnys  in  which  eiiWron- 
munt  affects  and  colours  and  Boraetinies  seonis  to  trans- 
form the  permanent  elements.  If  he  \a  studying  some 
particular  country  or  political  system,  he  examines  and 
describes  the  circumstances  under  which  that  system  has 
grown  up,  tracing  the  action  of  geogriiphical  or  historical 
causcM,  and  showing  how  that  action  has  affected  actual 
politira)  phenomena.  If  he  is  investigating  tbo  genAral 
principlfM  of  politics,  he  endeavours  to  tntco  to  t^eir 
origin  in  loi'al  or  historical  iiiflut.-ni!C8  as  many  as  ho 
can  of  tho  difference*)  which  appear  betWL-un  one  ityMtem 
of  go\'crntncnt  in  one  country  and  thu«u  viitiblo  in 
another. 

The  elonimiU  which  go  to  make  up  environment  net^nl 
to  be  examined ;  but  before  passing  to  them  let  us 
mhortly  con»dcr  what  have  ju«t  beea  described  as  the 
permanent  and  conittant  data  of  politics,  vin.  the 
tendencies  which  human  nature  Nbowet  as  openttive  in 
the  potiticaJ  ttphei-e.  The  simplest  way  will  be  to  illus- 
trate these  by  certain  propositions  regarding  men's  action 
which  do  not  requii-e  to  be  proved,  because  moralists 
and  historians  are  agreed  upon  their  truth.  Experi- 
ence and  observation,  that  is  to  say,  history  read  "wiih  an 
ethical  eye,  enable  us  to  lay  down  a  nuiiibcr  of  maxims 
showing  how  human  nature  behaves  in  cei-tain  politi- 
cal ntlationn,  i.o,  how  certain  tendencies  are  practittilly 
uniform,  though  their  strength  varies  from  individual 
to  individual  and  fi-nm  one  group  or  community  to 
another.  Foi'  the  sake  of  simplicity,  let  a  subject  bo 
taken  on  which  history  has  been  recording  facts  ever 
since  the  days  of  Rameses  and  Agamemnon,  viz.  the 
effect  of  political  power  on  the  conduct  of  the  individual 
man  (or  the  small  group  of  men)  that  wields  it.  As 
these  propositions  are  given  only  for  the  suko  of  illus- 
tration, each  may  bo  stated  briefly. 

Al>solutc  power  usually  intoxicates  its  possessor.  If 
ho  has  Huceeeded  to  it  by  birth  ho  is  apt  to  tltink  himself 
half  divine,  and  thus  omancipjitod  (ram  ordinary  re- 
straints. If  he  hax  won  it  by  his  own  gifts  he  may  con- 
culvo,  like  Napoleon,  a  faith  iu  his  star  and  believe  that 
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tweuiMO  h»  hoa  dono  throat  tiling  liv  riui  du  aDytJiing. 

(It  may  tiovorthcloKs  linppon  that  powor  xtoadluH  n  man 
Bad  Ktimttlatcs  him  to  noblo  twtioii.  Tlii*»  scorns  to  hnvo 
Hwi  (Jio  caiKf  with  Snlndin  nnd  witli  Akbar  the  (Jrpol. 
Uwcas  AureliiiM  had  at  IciMt  n  thicr  tlicatre  for  his 
Tirloefl  nti  a  throne  than  he  could  liave  had  a»  a  teaRlier 
of  philamophy.  'Hio  Emperor  Alexander  Sevenw  was 
kppitrently  a  man  of  moderatt^  ability,  but  he  was  n 
)>liitiin);  pattern  of  devotion  to  duty.  SttU  it  remains 
tniii  that  irresponsible  power  more  often  tend^  to  make 
HO  ordinary'  man  bad  or  a  bad  man  worse  than  to  make 
•  tolerably  good  man  better. 

Ahdoliito  power  weakens  the  capacity  for  sympathy. 
VfituiM!  nymputhy  is  most  stron^tly  felt  for  those  who  an; 
BO  our  own  lavol ;  so  that  one  who  is  raised  far  abow  hix 
folloiV)D  fceU  losa  for  thorn,  lluni'o  power  is  apt  to  breed 
*ne]ty.  So  mun  are  more  cruol  towardx  the  mumbernt  of 
>  backward  race  thoy  deem  beneath  (hem  than  townrdM 
nwinbera  of  their  own. 

Power  warps  the  view  of  it«  posMcsitor  and  rendoi-s 
Unt  less  able  to  ttva  in  their  reolity  tlie  faets  he  has  to 
imi  with.  When  those  around  him  hesitate  to  speak 
ntiods  to  hint;  when  there  ii«  neither  n  free  press 
'  a  fruu  expression  of  opinion  by  public  ^atherin^,  he 
iaa  scanty  means  of  gathering  and  judging  the  senti- 
neots  of  his  subjects.  Ue  finds  it  hard  to  know  what 
bood  what  is  not  possible  or  pi-udent.  He  does  not  see 
the  landttcnpo  in  itx  true  perspective. 

t Power  attract?)  flatter^';  flattery  heightens  vanity; 
ity  disturbs  the  balance  of  judj^ment  and  maken  flat* 
wi  more  welcome  than  candid  advi»er«.  Every  one 
iws  the  anecdote  of  the  execution  of  the  Greek  exile 
who,  wishing  to  do  a  Mrvioo.  had  warned  tJie  Persian 
Uog  Darius  Codomannus  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
PiWta  from  tlie  approach  of  Alexnndor.  When  such  is 
llic  temper  of  kings,  even  messengei-H  and  ministers  may 
refoBo  to  communicate  had  tidings. 

Power  engenders  suspicion  in  its  posaeasor,  jnst  bo- 
ntlse  he  knows  himself  surrounded  by  ilattorors,  and 
fltula  it  bard  to  judge  between  lionest  and  simulated 
<t«rot4on.  No  one  needs  ik>  much  to  be  well  served  and 
>dviMd  a»  an  hereditary  autocrat,  yet  no  one  is  no  ill- 
I.  jioced  for  selecting  advisers,  becaiue  he  has  never  lived 
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on  a  level  with  other  men.  Xapoleon  had  that  advantage 
in  his  strife  with  emperors  and  kings. 

Power  exritea  envy,  especially  when  its  possessor  has 

ri«en  from  the  crowd.    Greek  and  Italian  tyrants  were 

Unble  to   coD8p\racie»  from   their   former  equals    and 

friends  as  weU  as  from  those  they  had  injured.    The 

jealousy  of  men  who  had  raised  nnr  nf  themselves  to 

piv-vmiuenoe  froquently  destmytw!  poniuu;  JtiMlers  in  the 

nnciont  vleniocracies,  and  has-  wimfltimw  tuoiwii  the  fall 

of  an  American  Bo«s. 

Knvy  is  excited  le!*s  by  w>'  »i«>"'">ii'U  -riiiiLa.  by  the 
display  of  power.  1;  i~  tfiprctor  ■  »Bi»*iy  :nure  OiuigerouH 
to  a  snecefKful  nBurw  -wf^  *uax  vtfry  -me  w«s  and 
f(*KoT  t/>  «  TOTwla-  \muv  --ut.  .*!«**  «on)  tae  world, 
than  to  the  hoai*  or  »T^  .w¥«r"-»  -iii.  »t'nc  secretly,  and 
perhaps  hehin.'.  th.  T-    .  -  ,«i»^'-u.:t.u»i -orms. 

■VShercPfvw.-'-^     r.  —     -    •    «»«, --ne  an^ety 

■      LL      %.«■           .-^  . :*^«*  -i  ^  ir-M:p  »-ithin 
^rllTT^     -rv^   --^ ->    -*  ^^>re  narrow. 

'•  ^^^     ..rf-f-.«     >r    »«f*»i::i  =i»y  mcrease  as 

^"*'*'"^     '"*'  ^.,-    .--».«■.»»      .<;e»:^   ,-'C  porsuit.     Oli- 

*"■"■  "      """  ,.B..'!     -..-?     iTtr^ECre  usually  more 

"",!/     — ■■-'    ^*>^'*-    "    'i'^ii-     in  a  plutocracy. 

""     *'~^._.  ^j^   .-.^.i    -5«    .-MTiwiry  and  wealth 
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"'":^^     .V     v*«^    «<*.    :>»■    '»-■«  >  :ii=?  w-ill  of 
<v--s.  ■*    -i*'    itti-seoi    i<   -^v  .v^^:v:ive  will 

^  .^     ix  -<v!vsi    ..  iviwwss  .'t  »tfE  prompted 
^  \<*.M-i^  -^    •^^x*»^>    -viw  a  v*iTr  few. 
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^Hntimee  a  commou  passiou  or  impulse  oriKinat«»  aimul- 
^wMMwIy  in  a  multitude,  whether  assembled  in  one  place 
orhMriDf;  the  same  news  At  the  same  time.  Seldom  doen 
k  romiiion  Ihouf^ht-,  or  (.-ummon  plnn  of  nction,  so  origi- 
iurt«,  Tliinkintj  is  done  by  a  small  number  and  ditfused 
unong  tlio  many,  who  embrace  tbo  do«trino  preacbod  or 
tho  plan  MU^twt<il,  if  tliey  already  trunt  ur  iiduiiru  itu 
Buihore,  or  if  it  falls  in  with  and  muU*  thoir  pru-vxiMtinK 
tnltn^  Thin  im  one  of  the  wnitoti  one  may  attnch  to  tho 
■lirCum  that  it  ii*  always  minorities  that  rule,  hecAuso  the 
few  who  havfl  ideas  and  volition  impress  their  will  on 
nu^orities. 

Ifaaaes  of  men,  inai^muoh  as  they  like  to  be  lod,  and 
visb  to  be  saved  the  ti'ouble  of  thinking  for  tbenvielves, 
•raattracted  by  foi-oe,  or  tho  w^mhlanoe  of  force,  in  a  leadnr. 
ISeyran  seldom  judge  if  he  ii«  wise,  still  U^n  j)erhap»  if 
lie  is  honest.  Hut  they  can  iteo  if  he  ia  positive,  confident, 
audscioun.  They  like  audacity.  The  self-confidence  of  a 
pirty  chief  or  a  demagojiue  inspires  oonfldence  in  them. 
Inoapublu  of  undui-Htandiu};  6ne  distinctions,  they  are 
Mtructcd  by  bi-uad  and  sweeping  statomouU,  and  are  upt 
kisaspocl  the  nuin  who  qualifies. 

Mamee  of  men  are  more  cuptivatc-d  by  8uccoh)4  than  is 
tnnall  ruling  group  or  cIjimh.  They  have  faith  in  good 
lock.  Tliey  can  seldom  sec  exactly  how  success  has  boon 
Kon.  and  probably  know  little  of  the  conditions.  But 
thtrycan  soe  tho  fact.  If  fortune  bn.s  home  a  share  in 
l^resolti  they  like  to  Iw  on  tJie  side  of  fortune's  favoui-ite. 

Tho  multitude,  when  it  rules,  contracts  a  vauity  of  its 
Mnt,  ju-it  like  an  individual  monarch,  and  thus  becomes 
UBanuhle  to  flattery.  Demagugi^m  is  an  evil  not  so 
(nqaent  or  bo  grave  in  large  modern  peoples  as  it  was 
in  the  smaller  democracies  of  antiquity.  But  in  modem 
■lemocracies  the  tendency  to  believe  that  the  majority  is 
likely  to  be  right',  just  b«causo  it  is  the  majority,  is 
•trouger  than  it  was  in  those  small  communities.  Size 
impresses  the  imagination,  and  the  modern  multitude  is 
more  impersonal.  Questions,  moreover,  are  now  usually 
daddod  by  voting  instead  of  by  arms,  and  the  constant 
pncticu  of  voting  iuspirvs  respect  for  the  result.  When 
lighting  was  the  itittma  ratio,  u  preponderance  of  opinion 
wai  laHS  regarded. 

Mnaies  of  men,  especially  when  met  together  in  an 
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tww?nl>ly,  niv  iipt  to  t)t*  curriocj  away  by  tho  sympatliy  of 
iiuiiibcra.  Tho  larger  tho  aasombly,  tho  more  is  it  iu- 
fluoiicod  by  omotiou,  tho  less  by  reason,  and,  aa  a  nilo, 
tho  lii^hor  (lo(M  passion  riiw.  Ar^uinj;  against  a  largr- 
fMloral  Hoiiiio  of  BoproKontattvtMj,  Alexander  Itaniilt^ii 
obsorvod,  '  liud  cvory  Athenian  citizon  boon  n  Sovratcs, 
an  Athoniun  tw^umbly  would  rtlill  havo  boon  a  mob.* 

Corr^iKponding  to  thi^  siiscvptibility  to  omotion  ir 
the  disposition  to  a  vchoniont  reaction  when  jHwsion 
ha»  oxhauutod  it«clf,  or  when  tho  rosultN  of  a  deciinon 
tiavo  been  disappointing.  The  pendulum  swings  back 
further  in  a  multitude  than  it  does  in  a  smaller  body  of 
men.  Kaeh  is  lesH  a.thnnied  to  own  his  change  of  mind 
when  many  have  shared  it. 

The  wish  to  amend  laws  or  institutions  is.  In  the  mosn 
of  men,  except  at  moments  of  acute  suffering,  les*i  strong 
than  is  the  aversion  to  change.  The  stniggloH  of  cit^' 
facttunit  whose  altomatv  dominance  was  followed  by  now 
laws  intended  to  strike  at  tho  defeated  party,  havo  given 
a  chequered  history  to  »40mo  democracies.  But  the  oi"di- 
njiry  man  is  by  nature  ili^posud  to  do  as  his  fathei's  have 
done  and  to  stand  on  the  old  paths.  The  persons  who 
like  cliantfe  for  it«  own  sake  usually  come,  not  from  the 
hiiinliler  chuses,  hut  front  those  momlwrs  of  the  educated 
class  who  have  more  intoUigence  than  property. 

In  most  countries  (but  in  this  point  there  are  notable 
dilferenees)  it  is  comraouly  assumed  that  men  in  tho 
Innnbler  ranks  love  both  social  and  political  equality. 
This  they  usually  do  when  strong  enough  to  seek  it  n» 
a  means  of  socoring  them  against  oppression  or  scorn. 
Equality  enhances  each  man's  importjinco.  But  they  also 
love  iuequalitr  in  so  far  as  it  supplies  somothiug  which 
touches  their  imagination  or  their  sentiment,  gives  thuni 
aumo  one  to  look  up  to,  some  ono  to  follow.  This  latter 
tendency  has,  on  tho  whole,  boon  tho  stronger  at  most 
times  and  in  most  places;  for  most  men  have  little 
originality,  little  initiative,  and  find  it  easier  to  tread 
where  others  have  trodden  before.  Modem  democratic 
thoory  regards  man  as  self-assertive  and  takes  the  sense 
of  individual  independence  a^t  the  basis  of  free  govern- 
ment. But  is  that  thoory  sound  'i*  Can  we  assume  that 
men  have  so  changed  from  the  tendency  tliey  have  gene- 
rally .shown  in  time  past  ? 
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TTie  oi-dinury  citi'/A-ii — inoaniil)^  a^iiin  the  averaRt.' 
nonbor  of  thu  huinblor  (.■Ioshm — is  disposed  to  reflpMM 
hmnan  rights,  )<iitiply  iis  Iiunmii  rights,  more  than  durm 
'to  mem^wr  of  u  privileged  claiu!.  Thin  is  the  cionvwrw* 
of  tbfi  pi-opoMtion  tliat  power  diiiiiniiDhv!;  sympiithy  wiUi 
tittdaiwi  bolow  its  holder.  Thoiw  who  ^tnnd  on  the  lovel 
of  ordinnry  buiDiinity  onii  best  ent*r  into  its  £o4>Uii^  ami 
•TB  more  touched  by  its  miafortunes.  Mobs  are  cniel. 
hti  sU  men  are  cruel  when  excited ;  and  well-dreesed 
Bwhs  are  said  to  be  the  worst.  There  is  usually  more 
kindUneeB  and  helpfulness  among  the  humble  than  among 
llKMe  whose  life  in  less  simple.  When  sentimuntx  of 
Itninanity  enter  into  national  policy  it  is  the  hunible 
vliom  thoy  chiuHy  affect.  Cynicism  is  a  plant  witieli 
thrh-eH  in  the  richer  soiln. 

tTo    the«o  illustrutions  of  the  respective  tendenciua 
hleh  hunuin  natiiro  shows  in  different  poflitioiui  there 
ay  l>o  added  a  few  proposition))  upplicablu  to  tho  politi* 
nJ  action  of  lacu  under  all  conditions. 

Though  all  niou  deairu  their  own  persona)  interest^ 
ud,  a-i  a  rale,  think  8n«t  of  it  when  called  upon  to  exert 
politioal  |)ow(>r,  they  are  not  nccexn^anly  iiiont  stirred 
bf  selflah  motives.  Appeals  to  emotion  or  imagination 
move  tbem  to  a  higher  pitch  of  feeling.  Thow  who  are 
MCitstomed  to  address  popular  audiences  will  tell  you 
tluit,  although  they  may  produce  a  more  permanent  effeot 
bjr  eonvincing  the  listeners  that  the  course  they  reoom- 
Mimdwill  benefit  each  of  them,  they  can  evoke  greater 
tntbustasm  by  touching  the  higher  chords,  and  can  some- 
liBWB,  at  least  for  a  time,  overbear  the  self -regarding 
^Biotives. 

^B  Neither  individual  men  nor  matwes  of  men — the  latter 
^Bnn  lese  than  the  former — «an  remain  for  more  than  a 
HBttla  while  at  a  high  moral  tension.  As  the  Hying  lish 
firings  into  the  air  for  a  few  moments,  but  muxt  then 
dwp  back  into  its  proper  element,  they  cannot  soar  for 
^ag  together.  Sudden  conversions,  like  St  Pmil's,  nro 
KoutimcH  permanent ;  but  as  a  rule  tho*)0  who  climb 
■lowly  climb  furthest  and  show  thomsolvca  best  able  to 
breathe  the  thin  air  of  the  heights. 

Tba  commonest  error  among   honourable  men  is  to 
I^WppOK  that  he  who  has  i-esisted  a  weak  lemptutioii  will 
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ulso  ro^Fit  It  Ktrt>ii(;  uiic;  find,  c-unverst'ly,  Iniac  mnn  think 
t'vor)'  mun  liu(>  liix  price.  To  know  wlion  not  to  juilgo 
tb»  probable  action  of  othore  by  one's  own  feelings  und 
habit«  in  one  of  the  gifts  of  tbu  practical  genius. 

The  more  sucred  men  hold  h  c-ause  to  be,  the  loss 
8crupiiloiiH  tiro  they  apt  to  be  a«  to  the  means  of  pro- 
moting it.  Tho  supreme  uxcellonce  of  the  aim  tendii  to 
du'itrf  tbo  restruintH  of  ordinary  morulity. 

As  politicnl  phiIo»ophi;r»  hdve  usniilly  overr!it«d  tho 
power  of  e<hiciilion,*  »o  men  of  idciis,  men  whu»io  cunvic- 
Uons  spring  from  roution,  are  in  danger  of  underrating  the 
power  of  more  hnbit.  With  five  ^ixthx  of  mankind  it 
doGo  duty  for  reason.  Hence  the  value  of  triuiitions  iu 
politicit.  Sometimes  a  government  will  go  on  living  upon 
them  when  it  hns  little  physical  force  behind  it. 

Traditions  are  destroyed  in  two  vrayn — by  breaches 
of  them  which  go  unpunished,  and  by  the  diffusion  and 
acceptance  of  a  new  idea  which  strikes  ut  tbo  root  of  tbo 
tradition.  The  foriuur  happens  more  frequently;  but, 
when  the  !alU>r  happens,  the  tnulition  pcTJHhe^  more 
quickly  and  more  irretrievably.  Ha  extinction  may 
amount  to,  or  may  induce,  it  revolution. 

The  tendency  for  men  to  aggi'egate  themselves  in 
parties  is  a  constant  feature  of  human  nature  whicb  has 
a  whole  psychology  of  its  own  as  well  aa  a  long  history. 
A  few  points  are  worth  noting. 

Party  as  a  tnotive  power  draws  strength  from  tbo  fact 
tlmt  it  gives  scope  at  the  same  time  for  both  altruiitm 
and  selfishness,  for  the  sense  of  sympathy  and  tbo  joy  of 
action.  The  feeling  which  party  association  produces  is 
Jipt  to  outlive  the  causes  which  originat^xl  it.  Party 
usually  Wigins  in  reason  and  ends  in  pas«ion.  Some 
rutiouul  grouud  impels  men  to  work  together  for  a 
common  aim ;  tlicn,  when  the  habit  of  joint  action  has 
)>een  foniied,  the  original  ground  may  l>e  forgotten. 
Love  and  bate  supply  the  mati\-e  power,  atid  the  mere 
deniro  to  win — a  sort  of  deligitt  in  sport  for  the  sake 
of  sport — counts  for  much.     To  some  peoples  fighting  is 

*  PUlo  I*  tbs  Omt  aiiil  lutwl  vbvlona  example.  BuU  U  PUU  wtra  living 
now,  1m  mtgbl  kpps&l  to  Ui«  OtM  of  Japan  u  Rhovrlitg  that  muru  oiuy  li» 
dotM  br  the  syst«nuitIo  Mtil  loiig.contlnnr(l  training  of  a  aatlon'o  mind  than 
Vfwttna  htkTt  gcaenllj  deeoMd  powUil«. 
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■  lllMfUmble   for  itit  owit  kqIco.     PatlmriK   utid   Alhunmnn 
'oiiDot  be  happy  without  it.  uor  is  thiu  tendency,  which 
the  Eu^Usb  deem  native  to  Irinh  soil,  absont  from  the 
luger  isle. 

The  strength  of  pnrty  spirit  is  usuntly  in  inverse  ratio 
tc  the  size  of  the  community  it  divides,  probably  because 
bolh  love  und  hate  nro.  int^nxifiod  by  lowvl  pnjximity.  In 
till  cODinuitiitiott,  Kiiinll  is  tint  proiiortion  of  jMirMnis  whose 
ialcri'^t  in  publie  nlTairn  is  either  warm  or  sustained. 
Other  thiupt  being  equal,  tha  pi-nportion  is  usually  larger 
in  nnnll  itttites,  because  the  individual  feeU  himself  of 
mora  ri'hitivn  ronsoquence.  sees  more  of  what  is  pasiiin);, 
•ad  i»  more  directly  affected  by  the  fortunes  of  the  state. 
.VltJiough  thi*ee  or  more  parties  may  exist  in  a  oora- 
manity,  the  tendency  is  for  two  to  pi-edominate  and  to 
overshadow  or  ab«iorb  minor  factions. 

Self 'interest,  class-int«rest,  religious  feeling  and  party 
ftdiDgare  the  strongest  forces  in  politics.  Humane  senti- 
Mnta  are  stronger  than  the  love  of  justice  ;  and  the  love 
of  truth  affects  so  few  that  it  may  practic«IIy  be  ignored, 
few  too  are  those  who  have  the  patience  or  the  tntolU- 
gmoe  to  weigh  arguments ;  and  hence  it  happens  that 
tlio  authority  of  one  who  is  admired,  or  the  positive 
usertion  of  one  who  appcarw  to  be  himself  convinced, 
paerally  goes  further  than  appeals  to  reason. 

Uiis  list  might  bo  lengthened  by  many  familiar 
iau,  such  us  '  OdiHtte  qiiciii  lu^^ertM ' :  '  Gratitude  for 
twoeflts  i»a  weaker  motive  tbiiri  reitontmcntfor  injunes'; 
'Ftar  extinguishes  compa:Mion';  'Unusual  friendliness 
port«udt(  deceit';  'Insurrections  arise  from  small  incidents 
■  but  large  cauiteti ' ;  '  Tlje  fewer  the  heads  of  u  conf  pira«^ 
[Uie  more  dangerous  is  it';  'When  you  lutve  killed  tho 
■you  are  a  fool  to  spore  the  children.'  Thcso  are 
I  of  many  which  may  be  found  in  Thucydidcs  or 
Je  or  Machiavelli  or  La  liochefoiicauld.  One  can 
rUliutrBte  them  all  from  history;  and  statesmen  were 
B&conBctously  using  them  before  history  began  her  record. 
To  know  and  remember  such  maxims  is  not  useless  in 
pnetice;  for,  tbuugh  manyof  them  are  such  us  any  shrewd 
total  will  have  half 'consciously  formed  for  himself,  still 
tWa  un»  occasions  when  some  such  dictum  etarting  to 
the  mind  help«  it  to  a  decision.  But  the  difficulty  lies  in 
liie  application ;  and  the  difl'erence  between  those  who 
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know  !i<nr  to  apply  gc^neml  maxima  niid  t1ic»wi  who  dn  not 
in  an  great  now  ao  it  n'as  in  the  days  of  XheinititocleH, 
when  maxims  first  began  to  be  collected. 

The  propoaitiona  set  forth  in  the  last  few  pages  have 
been  given  as  instances  of  those  permanent  data  of  politics 
which  have  their  root  in  human  nature,  and  which  we 
know  partly  from  historj-,  partly  from  the  direct  obsor- 
vation  of  other  pcKipIe  and  of  ourselves.  But  wo  have 
uh-eady  noted  that,  although  the  tendencies  of  human 
nature  are  permonont,  the  fornix  they  aiutumo  and  the  force 
they  exert  are  variable.  Their  action  in  conditioned  by  tlio 
cireumstancuK  that  nuri-ound  thoni.  The  obi«erver  cannot 
tbereforo  assume  for  them  any  such  thing  an  u  norsnal 
«(trength.  An  illustration  from  chumtsLry  may  bo  in 
])oint.  Qualitative  analysitt,  the  pi-ocetut  by  which  wo 
detemiino  the  presence  of  some  amount  of  a  Hub- 
.itance,  let  us  say  of  iron  in  a  sample  of  watei*,  is  easier 
than  quantitative  analysis,  by  which  we  determine  the 
exact  amount  present,  i.e.  the  precise  proportion  which 
the  iron  bears  to  the  whole  volume  of  the  sample.  So 
be  who  investigates  political  phenomena  luu  to  deter- 
mine, not  merely  the  presence  of  u  tendency,  but  also 
the  bulk  ur  force  of  the  tendency,  and  in  fact  all  tlio  con- 
ditions which  affect  the  working  of  the  tendency  and 
make  it  stronger  or  weaker.  If  he  U  studying  monarcliicul 
govenmient,  such  general  propositions  regarding  the  effect 
of  power  on  it-s  pot«*e.tsor  as  have  been  hei-einbef ore  staled 
will  not  <«rryhim  far.  He  must  study  the  given  concrete 
monarchy,  the  limitations,  civil  or  retigiomi,  that  restrict 
power,  the  sentiment**,  civil  or  religious,  that  increase 
power,  the  lra<litions  which  the  monarch  has  received 
from  his  predecessors,  and  many  other  such  surrounding 
fin-ces  or  influences.  If  popular  government  is  his  sub- 
JtWit,  he  must  bring  to  it  a  general  knowledge,  of  the 
tendencies  of  masses  of  men,  a  knowledge  drawn  partly 
from-  ethics  and  psychology,  partly  from  history,  and 
must  then  consider  how,  in  various  concrete  oases  of 
particular  democrucies,  these  tendencies  havt^  been  and 
are  modified  by  various  local,  racial,  religious,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions.  One  may  sum  up  the  character  of  the 
process  by  saying  that  tho  method  of  political  science 
wnsifits  in  examining  tha  pohtical  action  of  men  imder 
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tbc  vfiriatlons  of  onvironmont  i  ami  thtit  iU  result  is  to 
dttublifib  certain  general  principlon  which  ohuw  how,  in 
fact,  men  do  act.  and  may  bo  oxpt-ctcd  to  act,  whero  certain 
cn%'ironian  conditions  aro  preoont  or  not,  A  i*ort  of  nnulouy 
inay  Ixi  found  in  the  procuss  of  detennining  how  u  given 
chomicul  Hubstance  bohavcM  at  certain  varying  higher 
or  lower  tiumpuruturos,  or  in  that  of  determining  how  a 
given  plant  K'havOH  under  eerlatn  varying  conditions 
of  Hoil  and  climate.  But  the  variational  in  the  external 
environment  nffwiting  men  ore  incomparably  more  numer- 
OQ8  than  tlio^e  which  aflTeot  plants;  and  the  re<«ult  of 
tbette  variations  is  far  more  complex  and  Hubtle.  More- 
over, the  differences  between  one  individuiil  and  another 
ore  far  more  profomid  and  more  difficult  to  express  in 
ivords  than  those  between  vegetable  oi-gunisms.  The 
higher  one  goe«  in  the  scale  of  nature  the  more  complex 
a  thing  does  individuaUty  become.  It  need  hai-dly  bo 
added  that,  in  the  influences  of  one  man  upon  another, 
we  have  a  line  of  phenomena  to  which  only  faint  and  im- 
perfect analogios  can  b«  traced  En  tlie  life  of  other  living 
oTMtunis. 

The  conclitsion.'V  of  political  science  are  therefore  loss 
capable  of  diret^t  application  to  practice  than  are  those 
of  chemi-stry  or  physiology.  They  are  not  lei*:*  true-,  and 
not,  fio  far  as  they  go,  less  definite,  but  they  must  be 
expressed  in  far  more  cautious  and  guarded  terms,  with- 
out that  broad  and  simple  generality  which  the  xcicuocti 
of  nature  attain.  Wo  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  with 
tile  conditions  aforesaid,  which  determine  the  varying 
action  of  permanent  tendencies ;  and  the  next  step  in  ihu 
enquiry  into  the  methods  of  political  science,  before  wo 
can  proceed  to  apply  them  to  concrete  caaes,  must  be  to 
onomerate  some  of  the  principal  elements  of  environment, 
so  as  to  show  over  how  hirge  a  field  the  eye  of  the  investi- 
gator must  range. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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Art.  IX.— THE  BUDDIII.S.M   OF  TIBKT. 

1.  Lhasa.  An  account  .  .  .  of  Central  Tibet  utid  o/  the  .  ,  . 
Missionsent  tJiere  by  the  English  Govemimmt,  1903-4.  By 
P.  Lundon.    2  vols.    Londuii :  Hun^t  and  Blackctt,  190.'). 

2.  The  Unveiling  of  Uiam.  By  E.  Candler.  London  : 
Arnold,  1905. 

3.  Lhaaa  ami  its  Mysteriea.    By  Col.  L.  A.  Waddcll.     Lu 
don:  Miii-ruy,  1003. 

-I.  Juurnaj  to  Ihus<t  and  Central  Tibet,     BySarat  Cliand 

D«w,  CLE.      Edit«d    by  the    Hon.  W.  W.    KtwkUill. 

London:  Murray,  1904. 
5.  Tibet  and  Xepal,    By  W.  S.  Laudor.     London  :  A.  and 

C.  Black.  1U05. 
0.  The  limldhism  of  Tibet   By  Col.  L.  A.  WaddoU.    Loni 

don :  Allen,  1895. 

Books  on  Tibet  huvo  not  hithorto  boon  numci'oua, 
from  tliu  Middle  Agvn  onwards  they  hav«  nearly  all 
int«rostin^ ;  and  the  literature  wliioh  haw  l>f!on  crcatud  bj 
the  rec«nt  4^xi>edition  to  Lhaiia  han  worthily  niaintaint 
the  tradition.      Mr  Landon's  great  work  in  the    mi 
splendid  and  sumptuous  of  those  mentioned  above.     It 
illustrutionti  alone  would  secure  for  it  tho  attention  and 
interest  of  the  public ;  and,  in  a  case  like  the  present, 
pictures  are  not  puddinj;.    WordricannotKtveauatlequate 
idea  of  the  scouviy  and  buildinf^s  of  Tihei ;  and  travellers' 
talus  that  can  \w  photographed  are  bvyond  doubt.     The 
letterpress  is  an  enoyelopiudia  of  fintt  impremions.  Perhaps 
some  of  thuni  arc  immature  ;  but  there  can  bo  no  doubt 
of  Mr  Landon's  iK>wer  to  make  ns  son  'l"il>et  n»  he  tt&w  it 
himself.     The  appendices  contain  a  niaKs  of  miscellaneous 
information;  and  among  them,  Captain  O'Connor's  valu- 
able e»say  on  the  present  condition  and  government  of 
Til>et  deserves  special  mention. 

Taste   must   differ  about   methods   of  description 
nmcli  aa  about  the  interest  of  the  thing  described;  but 
all  readers  will  agree  that    Mr    Candler  has  attained' 
remarkable,  and  sometimes  extraordinary,  excellence  in 
descriptive  narrative.     Ilie  volume  is  small  and  compara-S 
tively  modest  in  illustration  :  yot,  if  any  one  id  in  a  hurry' 
to  know  what  Tibet  is  like,  and  what  the  expedition  did, 
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■8  wfll  find  it  all  there,  and  told  with  a  ekill  that  makea 

•oe bolf  regret  the  authors  terseness. 
Colonol  WiwJdeU'n  earlier  work  has  already  placed 

BIB  in  tlie  first  rank  of  aathorities  on  the  countrj'  and 
WW  reU^on.  Hi«  now  work  in  more  populjir.  One  in 
Wirpriiiwl  thut  a  writer,  who  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
Q  BodhifuittTn,  Hhould  trouble  to  rocrount  military  details 
■Dd  the  incidents  of  the  daily  march:  but  it  would  bo 
*rong  to  qimrrfl  with  a  varied  bill  of  fare;  and  Colonol 
^oddeir^  iKHik  bait  this  immouso  advantage,  that  liis 
famg  obtiorvations  on  what  ho  Maw  in  the  country  oro 
"Vpported  by  n  profound  Ktudy  of  its  language,  literature, 
«iai  cnatoms. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  article,  which  i»  to  review 
hnVfly  our  prettent  knowledge  of  Tibetan  Buddhism,  a 
rdi^ion  remarkable  for  it«  rttrangc  divergence  from  ita 
(fofemed  archetype  and  it:*  equally  strange  approximation 
htxtomuls  to  Roman  Catholicisni,  ret'orent-o  must  also 
be  made  to  Mr  Itockhilt'8  edition  of  Sarat  Chandra  Daa's 
'Joumoy  to  Lhasa  and  Central  Tibet,'  and  to  various 
independent  works  by  the  same  eminent  authority,  as 
veil  as  tu  Huth'a  '  Qeschichte  des  Buddbismus  in  der 
Mongoloi*  {180:Wi).  Mr.  W.  S.  Liindor's  hook  contains 
little  material  for  the  etudy  of  LamaJsm ;  but  tlio  hcauti- 
W  platet)  (five  a  vivid  picture  of  the  i«cenory  and  pooplo, 
though  they  sonictinica  suggciit,  what  the  Lamas  no 
doabt  believe,  that  mountaineers  are  assisted  by  super* 
inU  powors. 

is  well  known,  the  pretlomiaant.  though  not  the 
form   of    Buddhism  in   northern   India  after    the 
ittian  era,  which  in  also  the  form  that  has  spread  to 
Dt,  China,  and  Japan,  is  called  the  Mnb&y/ina,  or '  Great 
'dticle,'  in  opposition  to  the  IlinayAna,  or  '  Little  Vehiclo.' 
low  professed  in  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  elsewhere.    Euro- 
pean writers  are  inclined  to  exalt  the  importance  and 
uiUquity  of  one  or  the  other  system   according   to  the 
"lireotion  of  tbeir  own  studies,  but  there  is  really  nothing 
Moflicting  in  tlicir  olaitos,     It  must  bo  admitted  tlmt  the 
pablioation  of  the  Pitakas,  and  the  interest  which  they 
Bare  aroused  In  the  historical  Buddba,  Gotamn,  bavn 
MQsed  B  certain  group  of  scholars  somewhat  to  neglect 
be  popular,  mythological,  unhistorical  aspects  of  tbe  re* 
Vol.  aw.-A'o.  404.  o 
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lipon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  atudenta  of  the  MaHftyiLn^S 
particularly  some  eminent  French  critics,  have  «hoiA-n  ^at 
disposition  to  ar^uo  that,  because  this  my  tholo^calaspec  -^ 
makes  itself  early  prominent,  there  is  hardly  any  histor^jj 
cal  substratum,  that  the  Buddha  ts  a  sotur  doity  confuiH^^ 
with  the  pcrsonulity  of  an  ancient  ttscctic,  of  whom  litt"^ 
else  is  known,  und  that  tho  Pitukas  arc  lato  compilatioi^i^| 
But  tho  example  of  ChriMtionity  is  suflicicnt  to  show  tU«it| 
there  is  nolhinf^  mutually  doslructire  iu    tho  lit4^mti«.iv 
und  theology  of  the  two  '  Vehicles."   The  history  of  Chii«!it/> 
unity  is   undoubtedly  tho  history  of   tho  whole  churcli ; 
the  partisan  oi-  tho  thcolt^ian  may  maintain  that  »ome 
divisions  are  ti-ucr  or  more  important  than  others,  bat 
the  historian  can  bo  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  tli« 
whole,  and  must  consider  the  superstition  of  the  Eastom 
churches  nud  the  politios  of  tho  Papacy  as  well  ns  tlie 
more  edifying  aspects  of  Christianity.      Similarly,  (lie 
histonan  of  Buddhism,  and  even  the  secular  historisn 
of  Asia,  must  study  the  extravagances  of  the  MaliAyans. 
They  have  very  little  to  do  with  Gotanui ;  hut,  xinoe  liw 
Cbi-t«tian  era  at  least,  they  have  formed   the   religions 
pabulum  of  untold  millions  of  men.    On  the  other  hand. 
the  extremait  sceptic  would  hardly  maintain  that,  because 
Southern  and   Oriental   Christianity  contdsts   largely  in 
the  worship  of  saints  and  the  performance  of  ceremoniee 
whose    connexion  with    the  New  Testament  is    slight, 
therefore  the  Now  Testament  is   unimportant  and  un- 
historical.    Similarly,  the  date  and  authenticity  of  the 
IMtakas  is  in  no  way  aCfoctod  by  the  fa^t  that  a  rank 
growth  of  myth  und  Ihoolog)'  rapidly  sprung  up  round 
the  founder  of  Buddhism.     It  is  with  this  secondary 
growth  that  we  have  mainly  to  do  here;  and  its  rapid 
appearance  cunnot  be  a  mottcr  for  surprise.     The  process 
of  deiticatiou  goes  on  before  our  very  eyes  in  India ;  and 
a  religious  teacher,  however  atheistic  he  may  be,  has  no 
ultemativo  hut  to  be  forgotten  or  made  a  god. 

As  is  so  of  tun  tho  case  in  Indian  history,  all  facts  and 
(iatcs  connected  witii  tho  origin  of  the  MahayAna  are 
pluugf^fd  in  obscurity ;  and  it  may  own  W  more  ancient 
than  tiotauta.  In  the  sense  that  it  is  descended  from  ideas 
which  wore  in  e\i4t«nce  before  he  claimed  the  rank  of 
Buddha :  but  tho  theories  and  tendencies  which  it  em- 
bodies  are  clear  enough.    The  doctrine  of  Gotama  was 
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■BLiuirde-Ht  of  nil  tlio  givnl  ivlijfions.  It  sprcji'l  on 
IHnuit  of  the  piii'sonntity  oF  it.t  founder,  tt«  miHxiunui-y 
mhI,  its  real  HpiriUiAl  force,  niiil  alito  on  iiCAOunt  of  certain 
lultticnl  coiLiiitlerHtionfL  But  it.  wtut  iliflli-iill.  intcUoclimlly 
nod  austora  in  practice.  Itei  reply  t-o  the  r«^ligiouit  enquirer 
wssiia  uncompromising  aa  the  advtco  given  in  the  OoApelR 
U)  the  nmn  with  great  po^sCR-tionR  ;  nn<l  it  laid  down,  a.t 
necessary  to  ^al  vat  ion,  riewn  on  philoaoptiy  and  psychology 
wUcb  were  a  strain  to  the  mind  of  the  ordinai-y  man. 
Ibe  tendencies  orabodiod  in  the  MahAyiina  which  are 
loUy  developed  or  cnricatured  in  Tibet  are  more  human 
aad  more  emotional  but  also  more  ensy-going.  One  of 
ifce  ideals  which  in  eet  before  mankind  was  to  atrive  to 
become  a  Bodhisattva,  that  is.  a  being  n'bo  Is  on  the 
iwd  to  become  a  Buddha,  and  mounwlitle  occupie*t 
blinseir  with  helping  mankind  and  litituning  tu  their 
payers.  It  has  often  been  urged  that  this  is  n  more 
Iwtutiful  idual  than  the  passionlct;^  saint  of  primitive 
fibddhism,  tntunt  only  on  detaching  himself  from  all 
rldly  int«ro«t«  and  ptissing  into  thv  eternal  peace  of 
vauu.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  primitive  Buddhirtni 
louocl  its  hearers  to  renounce  the  world  then  and 
and  load  a  purely  religious  life ;  the  MnhAyiuut, 
igh  It  countenanced  the  extromcMt  forms  of  religious 
im1  in  those  who  liked  t<u  pnu-tiw  them,  laid  down  that 
DO  Mhould  aspire  to  be  a  Hodhisnttva  in  some  for-oflF 
Btnro  birtli,  and  thus  relegated  the  ideal  to  a  comfortable 
ice. 
An  atmosphere  of  mystery  and  magic,  not  to  say 
^Ir>-,  lias  long  hang  about  the  mountainous  countries 
to  the  north  of  India.  This  is  not  merely  the  result  of 
tluir  inaccessibility  t^o  ICuropeans.  It  was  recognised 
bTDeighbouring  Asiatics  that  they  wei-e  fuller  of  spirits 
^ibsB  other  lands,  and  that  their  inhabitants  had  unusual 
in  Horcerj-.  Marco  I'olo  tells  us  that  the  people  of 
ir  *  have  an  astonishing  acquaintance  with  the 
les  of  enchantment,  insomuch  that  they  make  their 
doL)  to  speak ' ;  and  that  Kublai  Khan  bad  sorcerers 
'called  Tebct  and  Kesimur,  which  aro  the  names  of  two 
BtttioDs  of  idolaters '  (Tibet  and  Kushmir).  Doubtless 
ODn  cause  of  this  remarkable  proclivity  towards  nocro- 
fluory  and  demonolatry  is  to  bo  found  tn  the  grondioso 
-bat  ttraoge  scenery  of  these  mountain  regions,  and  in  the 
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weird  ofTecta  produced  l>y  8i)ow,  cloud,  and  fog.  Adjacent 
di^trietf*.  such  aa  the  Pamii-s  and  the  neif^hbourhood  of 
Doi'jiltng,  display  land-tcapcH  which  noein  to  explain  the 
peculiar  temper  of  tlie  Tibetann.  On  the  high  and  almost 
nninhabited  plateaux  of  central  Ai*ia  distant  ohjectft  Hoeni 
in  the  Rtill,  clear  nir  to  be  very  near,  until  the  discovery 
that  they  ore  really  far  off  produces  a  curioui«  impres- 
Bion  that  they  are  unattainable  and  unreal.  Once,  near 
Darjilin^,  I  •axw  the  setting  sun  throw  its  light  over  a 
huge  valley  full  of  cloud  and  mist  bo  that  the  colours 
generally  soon  in  the  sky  tieeraed  to  have  como  down  to 
ojirtli.  Far  beyond  the  valley  tiiwered  the  great  snow- 
poaks  of  the  Uiniulayiut,  like  some  homo  of  the  godii, 
OljTnpuH  or  Moru  ;  but.  Ix'low.  the  writhing  many-coloured 
iiiiiit  ttootned  a  phnntAMmagoriu  of  monsters,  drngon-liko 
changing  shapes  much  re»enibling  the  complicated  out- 
lincj*  and  ntanifold  limbtt  of  the  ficnd«  delineated  by 
Tibetan  ai't.  On  another  occasion  I  lost  my  way  in  tho 
fog  and  suddenly  came  on  a  small  temple.  Here  art  com* 
bined  with  nature  to  make  the  scene  uneoi-thly.  Huge 
painted  prayer-wheeU  i-evolved  slowly.  The  shapes  and 
shadows  of  the  nmt  mixed  and  cntwinctl  thomtwlvem  with 
the  godfi  and  demons  painted  on  the  temple  wallM.  The 
surrounding  view  was  invisible,  but  on  long  cords  sus- 
pended from  unseen  supports  fluttered  Hags  and  streamen 
stamped  with  the  tigureM  of  animals  and  ma^o  ngn»,  and 
on  tlie  branches  of  the  trees  were  hnag  strips  of  paitih* 
raent  inscribed  with  prayers  and  the  invocation  to  tlio 
jewel  in  the  lotus. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  scenery  should  have 
affected  the  religious  temperament  of  the  inhabitantit. 
In  Nepal  and  I.udakh,  as  well  as  in  Tibet  proper,  tho 
oldest  known  religion  consisted  of  a  propitiatory  woi-ship 
of  various  demons,  giuut«,  and  terrible  spirits,  conspicu- 
ous among  whom  arc  the  Nogas  or  snake  deities.  This 
i-oligion  is  known  by  the  name  of  Biin  and  still  survives, 
particularly  in  eastern  Tilwt ;  but,  though  it  has  corrtipted 
Tibetan  Buddhism  with  the  absurditjcs  of  a  fantastic 
domonology,  it  has  on  itaside  adopted  a  moss  of  UuddlnGt^ 
or  at  any  I'ate  Indian,  beliefs  and  practices,  with  tbo 
i-eauit  that  there  is  not  very  much  difference  between 
the  professed  followers  of  the  B6n  and  the  more  cor- 
rupt Buddhist  sects. 
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B  It  ia  pi-olxible  that  occfiRionnl  Iludtlhist  miwiionarie» 
Vi«it«!  the  various  Himalayan  kin^oin-s  from  an  early 
tUU) ;  but  tradition  docinivoly  fixes  tho  reign  of  King 
SrwHg  Tsan  Gampo  (about  OCW  A.D.)  aa  the  opoch  of  tho 
fiwt  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Tibet.  lie  was  tlio 
Hoii  of  a  warhko  king  who  had  hiid  the  foundational  of  a 
Mutntl  authority,  and,  hke  8olomon,  he  tutpired  to  inli-o* 
into  order  uud  ruUgion  after  liis  father's  tempestuous 
Riga.  Ill  that  «;;«  and  region  Buddhism  was  tho  obvious 
gCN^ol  to  import  into  a  now  country  :  and  Sroiijj  Tsan 
G&nipo  wax  fui'thor  tnlluenoud  by  the  advic-o  of  bis  two 
mro,  one  a  Chinai«o.  tho  other  a  Nepale^e  princCBS,  both 
if  n-hom  wui-o  ddvout  liuddbists.  There  is  no  reason  to 
iluiilit  the  lit^^^ral  truth  of  thusu  donioHtic  dutails ;  but  they 
mij^ht  Htand  for  an  allegory  of  the  connexion  lM>twi>cn 
Cbiua  and  India  at  thix  period  and  tho  position  of  Tibot 
bttwevn  tlie  two.  In  tho  early  part  of  the  Hcvontli 
Mntary  the  Chinese  under  tho  T'aiig  <lyniwty  were  at 
Inwtnoininnlly  inaslcr»  of  most  of  the  laiidi«  to  tlie  north 
otul  WMt  of  Tibet ;  and  Kapisa,  or  tJic  country  north  of 
the  Kabul  river,  was  a  ChtiieKo  province.  The  Emporor 
of  China  received  a  depulaliou  fi-oin  Udyana,  the  modem 
Swat,  and  nent  envoys  to  Hni'shtt,  the  sovereign  of  northern 
India,  who  was  abo  visited  by  the  colcbrntcd  Cliine-to 
pilgrim  Hiuen  Tsang.  SubRei[Ucnt  events,  particularly 
liie  Mpread  of  Mohammedmiism  in  central  Asia,  desti-oyed 
lliinesc  inliucnco  in  tho  west;  and  since  tho  eighth 
Evntnry  of  our  era  there  has  been  no  contact  between 
India  and  China  until  recent  times.  But  for  Tibet  the 
portion  continued  a^  it  was  in  tlie  seventh  century.  It 
vas  accessible  from  both  sidee.  India  and  China  wero 
the  only  real  influences  which  affected  it;  and  no  doubt 
tie  special  charactor  of  tho  country  is  mainly  due  to  tho 
fact  that  it  entirely  cscupod  Mohammedan  conquci<t  and 
Mohdmmodan  inlluencu.  Tho  religion  and  literature  are 
nulirully  Indian,  though  uiouldoil  by  native  fancy;  but 
KDlBghuftical  polity  and  the  union  of  Church  and  State 
Ve  partly  due  to  Chin»iiO  influence,  which  irt  aiKO  visible 
m  Tibetan  arL 

Srong  Tsan  Gampo  gont  for  several  Buddhiitt  prients 
fftmt  India :  but,  though  Buddhism  wax  henceforth  tirnily 
Mnblnhed   at   the  Tibetan   court,  it  does   not  seem   to 

^re  inade  much  progress  for  a  whole  century  until  the 
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powerful  Thi  Sroug  Detsan  came  to  the  throae  about 
740,  Hi*  obtaioHl  tfao  H«rv)OM  ot  a  odabiBted  monk 
colled  Fmliiut-Sunibhavu.  who  was  the  mil  foander  of 
Tibctnti  BixlilhiFitii.  nod  t»  still  vcDcmt«d  alnuMt  a»  much 
AH  Itmldh»  liiiuiwlf.  Though  ninny  fcatoree  of  Lonuuitm 
nrv  (lUtmctly  TibotJin,  the  Tibetans  ore  not  entirely 
reiiponiiibic  for  the  oxtraordionr>'  tnivp^ty  of  BndHbn*H 
roUglon  which  prcvaiiit  in  their  country.  The  fonn  in 
which  the  religion  fimt  reached  them  was  already  ex- 
tremi'ly  cumipL  und  ftinriful ;  nnd,  though  the  life  of 
Pftdnm-Sjinilihiivii  i«  hirgcly  iegcndt»ry,  there  io  not  much 
doubt  txH  to  the  character  and  origin  of  his  doctrine. 
He  WRM  a.  native  of  Udyaua  and  a  member  of  the 
Tantric  Yogacarj-a  school.  To  understand  the  meaning 
of  this  phrase,  it  will  per!i;i[>N  he  wcM  to  review  briefly 
the  lat«r  pbnsefl  of  Indian  Buddhism  which  from  time  to 
time  influenced  Tibet,  remembering  that,  until  about  the 
tunth  centmy  a.i>.,  Huddbittm  was  simply  a  large  part  of 
IM>puliir  r«>Iiyion  in  northern  Iiulin,  which  went  through 
certain  phases  that  altected  nil  sects,  and  was  not  much 
better  or  worse  than  the  others. 

One  of  the  dominant  tendencies  in  the  MahayAno,  and 
one  which  'm  copiously  illustrated  in  Tibet,  is  its  theism, 
conxittting,  lut  usual  in  India,  of  polytheism,  with  a  back- 
ground of  monotheism  or  punthcism.  From  the  evidence 
of  Ixtoks  which  can  be  roughly  dated,  such  as  the  Sad- 
dliarniii-Pundarika,  tbcistic  views  must  have  prevailed  at 
toast  as  early  as  the  first  century  of  our  era.  Gotama  is 
deified  and,  what  is  more  impoi-tnnt  i^till,  regarded  as  a 
manifosUition  of  the  utenuil  Buddhabood,  subsequently 
called  dogmatically  .\di-Buddha.  This  is  certiLinly  an 
extraordinary  ti-ausformation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
I'itnkas,  but  it  U  easier  for  the  Indian  than  for  the 
Enropoan  mind.  Though  Gotama's  system  ivas  hardly 
compatible  with  theism  in  our  souse,  he  did  not  deny 
the  existence  of  the  popular  gods  such  as  BrahmA,  but  ho 
hold  that  thoy  were  relatively  unim  porta  iit  beings  and 
inferior  to  a  Buddha,  that  is  to  the  highest  intelligence 
which  exists.  It  is  hardly  wonderful  if  popular  religion 
euncludod  that  a  being  superior  to  the  gods  is  a  superior 
sort  of  god.  Also,  Indian  theism  is  a  very  different  thing 
From  the  Huropi>iiu  idea  of  a  beneficent  and  inteUigent 
creator.     TIjc  ;juprcme  being,  as  portrayed  in  the  pro- 
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imedly  thuutic  Hindu  pliilosophicM.  sooms  to  us,  from 
000  potut  of  viBW,  a  dofiiiito  [MirHonality,  from  luiother, 
BTcrytbiugi  and  from  u  third,  Dothing. 

The  dcificMl  Btiddbu  is  utn^ompauied  by  u  wholo  pan- 
Iheou,  lurgoly  cumposi'd  of  Bodbtsiittviis.  This  word 
tppoars  to  have  originally  tsigniiiod  it  Btiddlia  in  courao 
<^  mrolntion.  TIiufi  OoUtnm  Jiinirtclf  -watt  a  Bodhisattva 
in  tho  oarly  part  of  hi^  life  until  hv  nttninc-<l  Buddlia- 
hood.  Tho  title  wiui  subttequontly  applied  to  purely 
wIflBtial  Iwin^,  whom  later  theology  deKt-ribed  a«  liaving 
(Buontod  from  the  .Vdt-Kuddlin  by  Rome  complicated 
process,  but  who,  for  practical  purposes,  are  oiniply  godd. 
1^  principal  of  them  (though  there  are  many  more)  are 
Maqjusri,  Avalokita  and  Maitreya,  called  in  Tibetan  Jam- 
ying,  Shen-re-zi  and  Cbam-pa.*  The  origin  of  these 
ftnwnageii  \s  verj'  obecure;  an,  for  the  matter  of  tJiat, 
ii  the  origin  of  Siva,  Vishnu,  and  Krishna.  They  are 
tiearly  to  a  largo  extent  abstractions,  but  they  may 
tontain  some  historical  and  popular  elemental.  The  tem- 
I«r  of  Buddhism  was  likely  to  eliminate  such  traces ;  it 
kwame  polytheistic  and  wildly  speculative,  but  almost 
witbout  exception  preserved  a  high  moral  tone,  to  which 
the  puerility  and  obscenity  of  the  popular  myths  com 
^bnently  adopted  by  Hinduism  was  ropuguunt. 
^H  Avoloktta  means  'bo  who  looks  down,'  and,  in  bix  lutor 
^Bttelnpments,  is  cle^krly  a  pur^iunificntion  of  the  divine 
^Pwrcy  looking  down  un  the  Mjrrows  of  tbo  world.  Colonel 
Wiuldeli  considers  that  be  is  u  modifioatiuu  of  tlio  Brub- 
Buuiifl  ||[od  PntjAputi.  His  worship  oppoars  to  have  lioon 
ecniDScted  with  high  hilb.  tho  mo^t  colobrnted  of  which 
«w  Potnla  in  south  IndiJi,  m>  tbat  bo  may  cont^civably 
fwvu  onru  been  a  locjil  hill  deity ;  butt  when  we  lintt 
hiMr  of  him,  ho  bos  already  become  the  Great  Pitior. 
Bbi  popolurity  is  attested  by  a  very  largo  number  of 

*  n«  arthognipby  of  Tilwun  in  aJuMit  u  unreaaonabl*  (u  our  own, 
UlM  Korda  mn  apelt  with  anpcrQuoua  oonaonanU  or  with  groupa  of  con- 
MHeU  tKonoBneod  dlff*r«atl]r  trom  tli«)r  coinponcnl  pan*.  U  in  not 
Wttn  liair  (ar  tbeM  bTf^aHtlua  lue  du«  to  poiUntTy  or  to  an  olclvr 
pram»dAlkMi.  The  Uirc«  wordu  qaot«d  nbovo  ho  (pett  "Jon-paltl- 
''iT^np.'  *  KpT'B-TOA-giiga,'  luid  '  UfiLinK'pa,'  uid  ibe  mnniuUr;  Debnnji 
I*  «Tiu«a  * 'Iliiu-«i»iiigH.'  Tli«  Tlbetaii  wonlit  montlancd  In  IliU  ortlclu 
<>*  Ktf «a  in  lb«  fcnn  Btatcd  hj  viuiouii  wif teni  to  ixprvMnl  tli«  pi^uundii- 
Un^  ThU  raajt  lead  to  mmm  InaociuiKjr,  lioC  a  oomcc  tnuwcrlptlon  woold 
tt  (viilvxiag. 
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imagat  found  in  Magadhn,  dntinK  from  about  TiOO  A.lt. 
He  is  the  most  important  deity  of  the  northern  BuddhiMte, 
but  he  has  paid  for  the  poaition  by  tho  Htrangoat  viciwi- 
tudeii.  In  Tibet  he  in  suppost^l  to  be  incai'natc  in  tho  Grand 
Lama;  in  China  he  has  chauKtHl  his  box  and  bet-omu  tlie 
godde«R  Kwan  Yin.  The  modern  irau^os  of  him  are  uftoii 
monntrouB;  a  favourito  form  reprosont*!  him  with  «Inven 
beads,  a  thousand  eycH,  and  many  handii.  Thiit  is  said  to 
be  utlegoriL-al.  His  h^td  split  with  grief  when  he  gosted 
on  thu  fully  and  miHor>-  of  tlio  world ;  hin  thousand  eyes 
are  looking  ull  round  to  see  who  needs  his  aid ;  and  bis 
many  handx  ar«  stretched  out  t<>  «ove. 

Manjum  18  the  person iilcntion  o£  wisdom,  and  baa 
become  a  pliilosophical  ab«tra«tion,  like  the  'Ayia  So^ 
of  the  Greek  Cliiirch.  But  hltt  image,  which  is  tbe  most 
human  and  beautiful  in  the  Mtihiiyi'inist  pantheon,  in  not 
monntrou^,  and  ropreitent^  a  young  man  holding  a  book 
and  a  sword ;  it  may  bo  tlmt  he  is  a  deiBod  sago,  possibly 
the  founder  of  civilisation  in  NepaL  Muitreyu  is  the 
coming  liuddha,  who  is  supposed  to  be  at  present  waiting 
in  the  Tushita  heaven,  and  is  tho  only  BodhiMittva  known 
to  the  eoQthem  Buddhist  churches.  His  images  are 
generally  gigantic,  and  represent  him  sitting  in  European 
fashion,  lie  clearly  belongs  to  the  saiuu  claus  of  concej 
tjons  as  Kalki,  the  future  avatar  of  Viahnu. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Indian  Buddhism  should 
connucted  ivith  the  worship  of  Siva,  oft«n  bloodstained 
and  licentious,  rather  than  with  the  gentler  cult  of 
Vishnu,  to  which  it  seems  to  have  much  greater  affinity. 
Possibly  the  connexion  may  bo  explicable  by  simple 
reasons  of  dates  and  gougraphy,  for  the  development 
of  Hinduism  is  vhronologicully  still  obscure.  But  it  may 
be  noted  that,  though  tho  temper  of  Kivaism  is  not  that 
of  Buddhism,  its  conception  of  tho  universe  is  much  tho 
same.  Roth  systems  sec  in  the  whole  of  e^^i^tence  nothing 
bat  endle«s  and  aimless  change ;  worlds  rising  in  i>uin 
and  perishing  in  flames;  growth  and  decay,  combination 
and  dissolution.  The  worshipper  of  Siva  sympathiiteM 
respectfully  with  tho  tremendous  power  who  revets  In 
this  work  of  procreation  and  destruction,  with  his  phallio 
orgies  and  hli  murdci-ous  cataclysms;  the  Buddhtst>  on 
the  otlier  hand,  looks  towards  the  calm  figure  of  the 
master,  who  has  rai»cd  himself  high  above  tho  tumultu- 
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out  altoroatiou  of  birth  und  dcittli.  But  tho  intiniato 
annexion  botwc«ii  birth  and  ilcath,  defttruotjoit  And 
reproduction,  in  folt  eciuatly  tttroiiKly  by  both.  Altto, 
liiratnn  hod  itn  itUi«t«ro  lutpect ;  it  -was  ancelic.  an  well 
u  orgiastic;  many  of  it^  devot«c«  were  religious  mendi- 
DuUs;  and,  nt  any  ral«  after  the  time  of  Sankam 
fpNltapA  tbe  end  of  the  eighth  century),  it  possessed 
iiuioerouH  maths  or  conventual  eatabli.shments,  which 
ciuMily  i-esenibled  the  monasteries  of  the  Uuddbhita. 
Porbnps,  in  this  instance,  Sivaism  borrowed  from  fiud- 
ihwta ;  but  the  MahAyfina  certainly  borrowed  from  Sivu- 
iim  two  features  which  are  very  prominent  in  Tibot 
uul  repugmmt  to  early  Buddhism :  one  is  tho  worship  of 
ICoddeesee,  the  other  a  certain  terrible  and  demomucat 
dement  whi«'h  is  totally  abscmt,  not  only  from  tho 
teacfiing  of  Gotuma,  but  from  the  early  Mabti^'ana. 

The  worship  of  these  goddesses  or  female  forms  of 
Siv»  docs  not  appear  to  represent  any  national  or  local 
cult,  but  is  founded  on  the  philosophical  idea  that,  as 
exiateQce  is  a  process  of  birth  and  death,  und  the  lord 
of  tlte  universe  a  procreator  as  well  as  a  destroyer,  the 
fkoole  eletuVDt  must  be  represented  in  tho  divine  nature. 
ThiO  gormit  of  this  duetriue  are  as  old  as  the  Vedic 
nythology,  but  it  doc«  not  appear  to  have  received  pro- 
Bibenoo  until  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  of  our  era, 
vben  it  became  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features 
of  Indian  religion  and  was  taught  in  a  special  form  of 
liUiraturu  cjillud  the  Tantras.  Thetfo  works  have  become 
ftl)}-n-ord  for  fatuity  and  obscenity  ;  but,  though  some  of 
tbu  Buddhist  Tantras  are  not  beyond  reproach,  it  would 
■jipear  that  the  Lamas  have  eliminated  the  grosser  ule- 
■nrnbi  from  their  worsliip.  Tho  chief  female  energies 
*iani  by  the  Sivaites  are  K&li,  Durga,  Bhairuvt,  etc.. 
different  names  for  one  {lersonality  ;  those  adored  by  tho 
Buddhists  are  TarA  and  Marie!,  ei^pecially  the  former. 
^t,  though  the  Buddhist  worship  of  these  deities  is 
nadoobtodly  due  to  Tantric  influence,  tbey  are  conceived 
i*  A  iltfTerent  spirit,  and  personify,  not  so  much  r^«  Ewig- 
"wbttcAe  and  the  power  of  reproduction,  as  the  ideal  of 
Woninly  teudemoss  und  pity.  Tilra  means,  or  is  sup- 
pOMd  to  mean, '  she  who  saves ' ;  and  she  approachen  hi 
"uwyof  her  form»  veiy  near  to  tho  Madonna  of  southei-n 
I  Utttopc  and  the  East.     I  have  myself  seen  the  Kalmuks 
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near  Ast.raklinn  mlonng  mi  image  of  whi«li  it  wna  hard 
to  say  whother  it  represeiitott  TAru  or  tho  Virgin.  Liko 
the  Hpouse  of  Siva  and  nUo  liko  the  Madonna,  she  has 
many  forms ;  and  to  the  popular  mind  the  Green  TArA. 
and  the  Whit«  TarA  are  distinct  peraons. 

The  introduction  of  thene  goddesMii  waft  accompaDiod 
by  tho  idea  that  oeleatinl  personages  could  multiply  them- 
Helvt.'ti,  not  so  much  by  the  \-ulKar  methods  of  nencration 
I  luod  by  Uiudu  deities,  as  by  the  mysterious  oporationB  of 
umanation  and  procession.  By  developing  ideas  somewhat 
analogous  to  those  which  prevailed  in  the  early  days  of 
Byutiitinu  Christianity,  a  whole  heavenly  family  wa« 
evolvwl.  Thus,  according  to  the  full-blown  theology  of  the 
Lamaixt  Church,  the  eternal  Buddhahood  (Adi-Biiddba) 
ftvoK-es  fSv«  cek'tntiul  or  contt-mplntivo  Buddhas.  Tliea© 
Iwingii,  though  rather  more  periionul  than  ihv  Adi-Buddha. 
will  not  quit  tho  culm  of  thair  otoruat  peace;  but  they 
rause  to  i»8iio  from  thomsolves  four  other  more  active 
poi-Konalities  Icnowu  us  '  reflexes.'  We  thus  have  five 
series,  each  containing  Hvo  persons — if  indeed  that  word 
is  acceptable  to  1jRmui«t  theology.  To  take  one  series. 
The  original  Buddhahood  evolves  Arait&bba,  the  eon* 
tcmplntive  Buddha  of  measureless  Uglit,  who  is  »aid  to 
be  in<-ai-nato  in  the  Tashi-Lama  of  Tashi-Lhuupo.  From 
AmitAbha  issue  the  adorned  or  active  reflex  AmitAyus, 
tho  Buddha  of  measureless  life,  represented  an  crown 
and  wearing  jewels  ;  the  Bodliisattva,  or  spiritual  »o; 
Avalokita,  who  has  boen  already  devicribcd,  and  who  ix 
incArnato  in  the  Grand  I<ama  ;  tho  human  reflex  Gotama, 
or  Sak^'a  Kluni,  who  has  a  status  different  from  a  more 
incarnatiou  ;  and  fiuully  a  female  reflex,  a  form  of  TArA- 
Many  elements  are  imitcd  in  ihi»  queer  piece  o 
theolt^y.  Tlie  doctrine  of  rcfloxoM  probably  found  i 
origin  or  jufltifloutiou  in  the  e-!»rlier  MahAyiina  doctrine 
of  the  three  bodies  of  the  Buddha,  which  meant*,  it  would 
»eem,  that  ho  can  b©  regarded  aa  a  law  or  principle,  as  a 
celestial  being,  and  an  a  human  being.  Into  this  theory 
of  multiform  exintenco  were  fitted  Avalokita  and  TArA, 
of  whose  origin  I  have  spoken,  and  al»o  AmitAbha,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  Persian  god  of  light.  Zoroas- 
trianism  may  have  played  an  imjMrtant  part  in  the 
creation  of  the  Buddhist  pantheon.  Persian  influence 
has  afl'octed  Indian  art  from  its  very  origin  ;  and  numis- 
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itirAtic  ovidonoo  proves  that  it  vftw  Hti'otig  in  northern 

m/iut  in  th«  third  century  A.n.    Thci-i!  in  also  n  story  thnt 

WBg  Hai-i^hu,  in  tho  suvt^'iilli  century,  pcrseculcd  Koroa»- 

tridos.     The  soparuto  cxiaicuco  of  AmitAyits  18  porhnpx 

mainly  duo  io  art',  for  he  w  distingnixhcd  fj-om  kindred 

"Ifiticm  chiefly  by  hi>4  ornaments  nw\  rostume. 

The  Tnntric  goddesses  wer«  dopicted  in  two  forms, 
liluck  iind  whit*.',  or  cnicl  aiirl  benevolent,  according  us 
ihey  wore  thought  of  as  preiaiding  over  hirtl)  or  destruc- 
lion;  and  in  Hinrlni^ni  the  terrible  Itlotxlthirsty  forms, 
•Ofli  as  Diirga  and  KAIi.  are  thy  moHt  pi-ominent.  Laniii- 
RiD  rejected  cruel  reremDntes  nnd  animal  sacriflcen;  bnt 
thu  Tibetans,  hoinp  a  nation  of  devil-worahippers,  wore 
omumlly  attrarted  to  grotcsqiio  and  terrific  deities. 
Ecclrsio-stical  art  has  laid  down  that  most  Bupernutural 
Wngs  can  be  represented  in  thi-eo  char:u;tera,  iho  mih), 
the  un^ry,  and  the  fiendiiih ;  and  Tibetan  iniai^ination 
niiw  wild  in  descriptionx  and  delinontionn  of  the  latter 
dag«e-H,  evidently  exaggerations  of  Indian  types.  They 
in  described  as  fat  nnd  brawny,  with  big  heada  and 
thm  oyeg,  gaping  lii>s,  canine  teeth,  rolling  tongues, 
■■d  hair  m-wt.  Tiiey  wear  chnpleta  of  skulls  encircled 
ti)' flames,  and  rido  over  the  writhing  bodies  of  prostrate 
Giumifes.  Sometimes  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  these 
niOBstrouH  fancies  n  logical  phice  in  the  i^etem  by  call- 
ing them  '  tutelai-j-  fiends,"  and  represonting  them  as 
"lo  destroyers  of  the  enemies  of  orthodoxy ;  at  othorw 
We  meet  trith  such  conceptions  as  '  demoniac  Buddhas.' 
wliich,  according  to  all  ordinarj-  Buddhist  notions,  are 
•imply  a  c!razy  jiiece  of  profanity,  oidy  explicable  biK- 
lotically  on  the  assumption  that  Buddha  is  practically 
"imtifled  i\-ith  SiA-a.  All  this  luxuriance  of  distorted 
liimgination  reaches  its  climax  in  the  KAlachukra  or 
VajrayAna,  '  the  thunderbolt  system,'  which  was  devel- 
'•M  in  northern  India  and  Nepal  in  the  tenth  centuiy, 
"od  turned  the  iwnthoon  of  the  Lamas  into  «  pande- 
monium. It  also  rendered  coarw)  nnd  gros«  the  mysteri- 
*»  theories  of  divino  emunntion  by  providing  all  the 
Wtynni  Buddba«  and  roflexet*.  and  even  the  Adi-Kuddhn 
iMiiwIf,  with  female  couutei-pjirtit.* 

P    *  fw  man;  dcUU*  as  to  this  ii)-at<.-ai  M  eurtoae  raoder  iimjr  oofwuU 
[us(iu4*  KOhn'fl  nnnlj-Atii  of  tlio  Knli'gj-ur  In  vol.  XX  <1630)  oC  ibe'AllatIc 
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111  Itidiu  roHglun  lia»  generally  been  ai^tytx'iittod  witll 
philosophy,  Tho  Tibetans  had  not  much  tustu  for  iiiota- 
phyKico  or  pwycliology;  but,  as  they  took  tholr  religion 
wholesnlo  from  thu  Hindus,  thoy  hud  to  swntlow  mnny 
theories  on  Ihe^e  uubjoct)<.  nt  uny  rate  in  their  snri-od 
bcMtktt ;  nnd  their  turn  of  uiiud  nutumlly  led  them  to 
prefer  the  moet  oxtru^-uguut  and  fautAstie  «peoulation!i. 
Two  currents  can  bo  tmcod  in  thtiSG  wild  idea-i.  One  is 
philosophic  nihilism,  hnxcd  on  tho  doctrine  of  SunyatA. 
the  emptiness  or  nothingness  of  things,  and  generally 
connected  n-ith  the  name  of  NAg&rjana,  an  Indian  iingo 
who  probably  lived  in  tho  necond  century  a.d.  Ho  np- 
pleura  to  have  tnught  the  imposHibitity  of  knowing  that 
iinything  either  exista  or  does  not  exist,  a  doctrino  not 
without  parallel  in  the  language  of  Gotama.  13ut  it  wiut 
travestied  to  mean  that  nothing  at  all  cxistit,  including 
tho  Buddha;  and  tho  chiss  of  speculation  it  produced  i* 
illutitratcd  by  a  celebrated  conversation  said  to  havo 
tnkou  place  in  520  a.d.  between  the  Emperor  of  Chinn 
and  the  Patriarch  Budhidhnrma,  who  had  arrived  at 
Nanking  from  India.  T)iu  Kmperor,  becoming  more  and 
more  perplexed  by  his  niysteriouH  replies,  asked  at  last 
what  was  the  holiest  doctrine  of  hirt  church,  ''niiereall  in 
emptiness,  nothing  can  t>e  called  holy,'  replied  the  Putri- 
arch.  '  But  who  are  you  ? '  asked  the  astonished  Emperor. 
'  I  do  not  know,"  was  tho  reply ;  and  all  who  hnvo  re- 
counted the  conversation  ai-e  careful  to  add  that  the 
Emperor  was  not  converted. 

The  other  current  of  pseudo-philosophy  which  hu»  moMt 
influenced  Laroaism  is  the  Yoga,  a  system  which  aixnio  in 
India  about  tho  second  century  B.a,  and  aimed  at  the 
abtiorptiou  of  tho  individual  in  tho  universal  »j)irit  by 
moon*  of  ecstatic  meditation.  This  system  had  an  obvious 
aflitiity  with  tho  practice  of  nioditotion  prescribed  by 
Gotama;  and  the  Buddliism  of  Ceylon  and  Burma,  as 
well  OH  that  of  nurthoru  India,  has  b«cn  deeply  iuUuenccd 
by  it.  In  the  sixth  century  of  our  cm,  Asunga,  a  Huddhist 
monk  of  Peshawar,  made  u  systematic  attempt  to  ac- 
commodate the  Yoga  to  tho  use  of  the  MahftyAna ;  and 
his  work  met  with  great  success.  But  the  objects  and 
practices  of  the  Yoga,  as  he  introduced  it,  were  already 
con-upt-  The  aim  of  the  trnnco  was  degraded  to  the 
attainment  of  magical  iiowers  or  even  mundane  objects ; 
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nod,  thoiigl)  itiontal  conpent ration  (perhjips  n  epo«ic8  of 
^nlf-hypnotisatJon)  was  recommended,  it  was  asstiMtcd  by 
tbo  n»e  of  mystic  gestures  and  magic  diagrams  and  abnvo 
«U  by  the  repetition  of  ilhflranfs  or  spells.  These  latter, 
forwhich  MahAyilnist  Ituddhism  must  be  held  responsible 
(for  the  word  appears  not  to  occur  in  Hindu  writings), 
m  at  best  short  mystical  senteni^os,  but  often  unmeaning 
tjtiables,  believed  to  bo  of  mitnif"!  power.  The  Brah- 
nanic  *  Om '  ia  the  beginning  of  this  abuse  in  iangui^;efl  ; 
but  in  Tibet  every  reiigious  sen-ice  ia  largely  composed 
^  BCDselesa  jargon.  The  celebrated  formula,  '  Om  man! 
Iodine  hum.'  in  of  this  class,  but  has  tbo  merit  of  con- 
Ulntng  two  significant  words,  ■  jewel  in  the  lotus  * ;  other 
prayers  are  a  string  of  syllables  such  as  AW,  phot,  tre, 
«hicli  mean  nothing  at  all.  The  Buddhism  introduced 
from  India  thus  presents  most  of  the  characteristics  of 
noderu  Lumaism  except  the  hierarchy,  which  was  a 
padual  growth  on  Tibetan  soiL 

Iho  next  period,  7o0-900  A.D.,  Is  called  by  Colonel 

ffaddell  tbo  Augustan  ago  of  I^amaitim,  for  it  was  then 

iW  the  greater  part  of  the  Scriptures  wore  composed  or 

nther  translated.     The  Tibetan   Bible,  whicli  has  the 

icmbtful  advantage  of  being  the  largest  in   tlie  world, 

tOQtiats  of   two  huge  religious   eacyelopa^dias,  the  Kah- 

Qrnr  and  the  Tang-gyur,  containing  the  canon  and  its 

wtimientaries.    The  former  consists  of  108  volumes,  of  a 

ibaasand  pages  each,  and  is  said  to  require  eight  oxen  for 

>U  transport.    Like  the  Pali  canon,  it  is  divided  Ento  the 

UiWe  sections,  Viuaya,  SAtra,  and  Abhidharniu  (rules, 

Wmons,    and    phitoxophy) ;    but    the  contents    do    not 

cwTCHpond  in  detail,  the  Kah-gyur  comprising,  together 

*)Ui  early  worki^,  a  large  number  of  later  compositions, 

finding  twenty-two  volumes  of  Tantras.    It  consists 

ely  of  translations,  mostly  from  Hanskrit.a  few  from 

and  some,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  from  Pali. 

Tang-gyur  is  even  larger  than  the  Kah-gyur,  as  it 

/"■UJstM  of  225  volumes,  comprising   all   literary   works 

^fciich  could  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  subservient  to  the 

iilerpretation  of  the  canon.    Most  of  them  aro  written 

'Indian,  but  some  by  Tilwtan  scholars. 

This  literary  activity  was  interrupted  in  the  your  900 

^■D.  by  the  peraeoution  of  King  Lang  Darma,  which  lasted 

J^rw  years,  until  he  wa.<;  aesac'sinatcd  by  a  Lama.     Lung 
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Diiniui'8  motives  are  unknown,  but  ho  nmy  very  wrll  linvo 
tliuught  that  tliu  spi'<^o^^  oi*  nionm^ticism  and  the  nmltipli- 
uition  of  couvcntut  wore  tDJurioiut  to  the  militoi-y  8bi-ongtli 
of  hi-s  kingdom.  We  know  that  the  Confuciftnista  in 
Chioa  often  reproached  Iluddhiflm  with  desti'oyiug  family 
life,  and  succeeded  from  time  to  time  in  obtaining  restrit 
live  edicts  against  it.  On  tlie  death  o£  I^ang  Darmti 
Tibet  IH  said  to  have  become  divided  into  t>etty  princiij 
palitiea,  whereas  the  Church  grew  in  importance. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth   centuries  were   barren 
»eculur    events,    hut    witnosBeil    several    movements 
ruligioui)   reform.     It   U   ea»y   to   imitginu   tliat   Tibotati^ 
Buddhism  bucumu  surprisingly  eorrupt  and  degenerate ; 
but  contact  with  a  rather  purer  fortu  of  the  mligion  was 
kept  up  by  numerous  monks  from  India  and  Kashnii  r.   The 
most  celebrated  o£  these  refoi-mera  wa«  Atidhu,  a  inouk 
from  Beugul,  who  had  also  studied  in  Pegu.     He  vi»it< 
Tibet  when  nearly  sixty  years  of  ago,  ami  ended  his  Hf 
there,  after  contributing  twenty  treatiitos  to  the  Tang- 
gyur.    Other  names  8tiU  widely  venerated  in  Tibet  are 
Marpa  and  Milara^pa.     It  does  not'  appear  that  any  of 
these  reformers  introduced  new  elements.    They  checked 
the  tendency  towards  necromancy  and  demonoiatry,  and 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  celibacy  and  the  monastic  life. 
Moniustcrics  grew  apaco,  and  duubtlesti  b^an   to  ohai 
temporal  powor  witli  the  local  chiefs. 

Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  Tibet  was  conquered 
by  Jcnghiz  Khan.  Hia  gi'andson  the  great  Emperor 
Kublai,  who  seems  to  have  been  eclectic  in  religious 
matters,  ."iomowhat  after  the  manner  of  Akhar  in  India, 
specially  favoured  Lamsisra,  which  ho  probably  thought 
suited  to  civilise  his  Mongol  hordes.  Be  took  a  stop 
that  Bxed,  if  it  did  not  create,  the  hierarchy  which 
is  the  special  characteristic  of  later  Lamaisni.  Ho  rc^^ 
cogntBed  the  head  of  the  t>uskya  monastery  as  not  onl]^| 
primate  but  also  tributa]*)-  lcmpoi*al  i-uler  of  Tibet,  and 
thus  paved  the  way  for  the  future  Grand  Lama  of  Lhasa. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  (hat  the  institution  of  this 
primacy  was  duo  to  Mongolian,  and  not  to  Indian  influ- 
ence. This  union  of  Church  and  State  ia  not  a  Hindu 
idea;  and  Hindu  kings  arc  not  regarded  us  repi-eHenting 
their  respective  nations  for  religious  purposes.  But  amoni 
the    Mongolian  peoples,  whose   religious  feelinge 
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JUedpvcIopiHl,  nnd  who  hud  n  tendency  towai-ds  nncoslor- 
Misliip  u»  weli  an  u  t^iroiig  nvimv  of  di«ci|iHjie,  the  ht-iul 
ii  tho  luitjon  was  rcgiirilod  a»  it«  higb-priest,  or  even  iia 
iUdtfity ;  for  Ijoth  tho  Emporor  of  China  aud  the  Mikadu 
Weame  hiUf-diMtied  redusos  who,  if  not  exiictly  Kods, 
mre  conniderod  to  havn  a  special  right  and  power  of 
approaching  tlie  godii  on  tho  nITniiiK  of  thoir  peoplo.  In 
Ibase  caaee  the  king  became  a  8upcrhumnn  high^pncst ; 
In  Tibet  a  su]>flrhuiu(in  high-priest.  Ixx-ame  a  king. 

Kublai  altfo  did  hin  best  to  spread  I^mni^m  both   iu 

Uongolia    and  Chins,  where    it  has    always   romoiiiod 

Aitinct  from  the  ordinary  Buddhism  of  the  country.     Ho 

built  many  moiiustei-ius,  including  one  at  Peking,  and  hud 

tie  Kah-gyur  tranHlatcd  into  Mongolian.     Hit  suwAssors 

oootiDued  to  support  tbe  Saskya  primates,  twenty-one  of 

Vhom  aro  recorded  as  having  ruled  between  1270  aud 

J340.    Thoy  appear  to  huvo  uJMtcrtcd  tlioir  power  by  fon;o; 

<md  we  hear  of  their  biirniug  the  monasteries  of  other 

t«muist  sects.    But  in  tho  latter  half  of  tho  fourteenth 

eentury  tho  Mongolian  dynattty  in  China  was  overthrown 

&nd  succeeded  by  ih»  Chinese  dyna8ty  called  Ming,  whicb, 

though  not  anti-Hiuldhist,  had  no  special  preference  for 

l^unaism.  and  deenurd  it  prudent  to  raise  tho  heads  of 

two  other  monasteries  to  equality  of  rank  with  the  Suskya 

primate,  ii  stop  which  created  diasen-nion  and  weakened 

tho  Church.     Hut  tho  idea  of  a  pope  or  primate  remained 

and  again  book  practical  shape,  at  the  beginning  of  Lho 

flftiwnth  century,  in  the  hands  of  the  most  celebrated  of 

Tibetan  refonuerH,  called  Tsong-kha-pa. 

Taong-kha-pa  was  not  an  Indian,  like  most  of  the 
pnviouB  eminent  eiiclesiastica,  but  a  native  of  Amdo, 
BOW  in  Chineiie  territory ;  and  he  may  have  been  in  touch 
«ilh  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in  his  youth,  a  fact  of 
KRut  interest  and  importance.  He  reorganised  the  re- 
Eomwd  sect  founded  by  Attsba ;  and  the  system  and 
diKipline  which  he  introduced  were  so  superior  to  those 
it  other  bodies  that  thu  Ge-lug-pa,  or  '  virtuous  order,'  as 
hU  HMt  is  called,  has  over  since  been  tho  established 
QiaiBh  of  Tibet.  Ho  appnai-K  to  have  made  no  important 
tktoges  of  doctrine,  but  to  have  introduced  a  new  ritual 
tni)  new  and  stricter  monastic  i-uleit.  Ho  prcscrilwd  ycIlo\v 
robea  and  caps  for  his  followoiii,  whence  they  are  culled 
Yellow-capm  a*  xjiatinguibhed  from  the  Bed-caps  or  un- 
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reformed  Lamnist  ftertu,  and  the  RIack-cnps,  or  heatKen 
Btiiipa.  Under  his  au-'^picea  were  huill  the  three  ^eaC 
raonaflteries  of  Gah-ldan,  Debung,  and  Sorra  near  Lhaaa, 
which  thuB  became  a  ^trent  ecclesia^tionl  ccniro,  though 
previously  celebrated  only  for  ita  ancient  rihrine  the  Jo- 
IChang.  He  appointed  his  nephew  Geden-dub  chief  of  the 
Ge-lug-pa  sect;  and  this  is  the  office  which  developed  into 
the  Grand  or  Dalai-Lama.  The  Grand  I^mnsbip,  how- 
ever,  as  we  know  it,  was  created  by  the  fifth  head  of  the 
seotr  Lo-zang,  sumamed  the  Eloquent,  who  assumed  ofBce 
in  1640.  It  ifl  clear  that  he  was  a  groat  personality, 
whoiNo  name  has  remained  a]mo«4t  unknown  to  history 
on  account  of  the  obscurity  of  the  oonntrj-  in  which  he 
played  so  considerable  a  part.  His  achievomenta  were 
equally  remarkable  in  theology  and  politics,  for  he  de- 
clared  him^lf  to  be  an  inrarnation  of  A%-nlokita,  and 
made  himtfclf  pi-actically  king  of  Tibet,  He  hud  also 
papoJ  LusU)  for  art  and  nrclntocturo. 

This  doctrine  of  living  deitieot  and  the  incarnations 
some  Buddha  or  Bodhisattva  in  the  person  of  a  Lnma 
Ul«  feature  of  Tibetan  religion  which  is  best  known 
Bupopo,  but  it  is  of  modem  origin.  The  Saskyn  prima 
belonging  to  the  unreformed  sect  appjirentty  married,' 
and  were  succeeded  by  their  sons.  Tsong-kha-pa  insisted 
on  celibacy ;  but  the  need  for  some  theoretical  continuity 
in  the  hierarchy  was  felt,  and  in  the  time  of  the  first  four 
Ge-lug-pa  Grand  Lamas  this  was  secured  by  the  com- 
paratively modest  doctrine  that  the  soul  of  tho  decoaiied 
I<ama  passed  into  a  new-bom  child,  who  coiUd  be  recog- 
nised by  certain  signs,  and  was  appointed  as  succeesor. 
Lo-7Jing  took  tho  further  step  of  identifying  this  trans 
migrating  soul  with  Avalokitu.  There  appears  to  be  no 
record  of  such  u  doctrine  before  bis  timo ;  but  the  i 
was  evidently  congenial  to  tliw  Tibetan  mind,  for  in 
nations  multiplied  rapidly;  and  it  is  probable  that 
lUituto  prolate  availed  himself  of  a  belief,  tho  germs  of 
which  wore  widely  spread.  It  wjw  doubtletMi  derived  fro: 
the  Indian  accounts  of  tlio  avatdraa  of  Vishnu,  so 
modem  Lunmit^m  i^  a  combination  of  Vishnuism  a: 
Kivnism.  These  incarnations  of  the  divinity,  though  nol 
unknown  to  the  worshipporn  of  Siva,  are  specially  chai' 
teristic  of  the  other  sect.  All  Hindu  crecd»  are  a  mov 
juent  between  puulheiBtn  and  polylheii>m.    Sivaism 
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rainect  polyttiotxtic   Iwcilum  tho  god  in  polymorphic  and 

can  be  i^gnrded  from  many  anpectti.     Vishnulam,  ttlwiiya 

more  htiiimti,  in  polytheistic  beoausfl   the   god   dcfcunds 

among   men   and    inhabits   human    bodies.     As   in  must 

Hindu  matters,  it  is  dilTicult   to  trace  the   chronologieul 

development  of  this  idea;  but  in  the  fifteenth  century 

not  only  were  twelve  or  more  ancient  ntyiMj-as  of  Vishnu 

a  matter  of  popuW  faith,  but  contemporurj*  appearances 

of  the  god  were  also  acknowledged.  Thus  Guitunya  (1485) 

vns  roverod  after  hia  death,  and  it  would  soom  during 

hi^i  Itfo,  as  nn  tncnmation  uf  Kn»luitt.     Tlic  theory'  had 

thtut  plenty  of  time  to  reach  Lhusa  by  1040.     In  origin 

it  is  not    DnddhiHt    at    all,  foi-,  strictly  Hpcaking,  the 

Etoddhiiit  doctrine  is  not  that  God  becomes  man,  but 

ifaat  man  can  becom*i  a  god;    btit,  comparatively  early 

in  the  history  of    the  MaliAyAim,  we  lind    ^uguH  Uko 

XAgArJunti  called   Bodhisattvos,  which   indipAt«8  a  very 

•imilar  train  of  thought. 

Lo-uing's  i>olitical  ambition  was  helped  by  the  fact 
liml.  in  China  the  Ming  dj-nosty  was  tottering  under  the 
uoaUughta  of  the  Manchus,  and  that  the  latter,  wlion 
rietoriona,  could  not  consolidate  their  empire  for  »omo 
liliUL  A  Mongolian  prince  colled  Gushri  Khan,  from  iho 
Obod  country,  who  waa  a  partisan  of  the  Ge-lug-pa  soot, 
ranquered  Tibet  and  presented  it  bh  a  gift  to  the  Grand 
Lama,  who,  in  return,  pave  him  the  title  of  king,  though 
liis  power  app(*ars  to  have  been  merely  nominal.  In  1050 
L&-2ang3  sovereiffnty  wan  recognised  by  the  Emperor  of 
Cbino.  The  title  of  Dalai-Lama  in  Mongolian  and  hardly 
b»wn  in  Tibet  {whore  Rgya!-wa  Rin-po-ch"e  or 'Jewel 
'if  Majesty  '  iH  commonly  U8cd),  though  it  has  penetrated 
-  W  Europe.  It  means  'ocean'  or  vastncsii,  uud  was  applied 
pio  Uimas  before  Lo-utng,  though  porhnps  first  regularly 
■"•ed  by  him. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  Is  a  considemblo  rosem- 
lilft&c«  between  the  circumstances  which  brought  about 
L  till*  temporal  power  of  the  popes  in  Europe  and  of  the 
BBrnid  tjamoH  in  Tibet.  In  both  coses  a  prelate  was  able 
'"scqiiire  political  power  because  his  countiy  was  woak- 
^nd  by  foreign  Invasions,  and  there  was  no  central  or 
«(Heient  ftooular  authority.  In  the  one  case  the  Emperor 
*t China,  in  the  other  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  was 
•■tant  and  content  with  a  nominal  suzerainty  ;  the  gift  of 
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Tibot  U>  tli«  Lnnm  rocuU^  Uio  doimtion  of  Oonslantnin: 
uiid,  tbuugh  thU  muiit  be  sot  osidu  uk  uubiittorical,  th«irc 
i»  some  rMombltuico  botwoon  tiio  pai-t«  played  by  the 
Mongoliau  Gtmbri  iin<]  by  Piipiii  in  Itoly.  But  tbo  Gntnd 
Liatiiii  uuvcr  vvuUirud  to  cwrciso  bis  uulhority  over  lb<> 
Chiii<!»o  Eniporor ;  the  bittur'x  {lowur  wan  nl80  couiunit^ 
witb  r«?)i|;iouti  idexu^.  but  Uioy  tiud  uothitig  to  do  with 
LutuaiMii.  liiid  Chitm  Imil  no  Cuiiosxu. 

I^>zang  btiiit  bim-self  n  jmUtce  on  a  hill  doituitatini: 
Llia.st),  which  he  culled  Potala,  itft(^r  the  mountain  in 
India  Kacced  to  Aralokit/i;  and  k«  appears  to  ha%'e 
exercitted  undivided  U'nipoi'al  power,  altboiigb  lit:*  roll- 
giouH  honoiir»  wore  whaivd  by  the  chief  l^nia  of  Taahi- 
Lhunpo  (the  Tetihu-Lama  of  European  tvriters).  who  ws« 
declared  to  bo  an  incarnation  of  AmitAbha.  He  must, 
however,  have  been  supported  by  a  powerful  hieran-by. 
tor,  after  ruliug  for  thirty-five  years,  he  abdicated  anil 
(fuve  over  hit*  authority  to  bis  natural  son  as  repeal. 
When  he  died,  this  son,  tiot  beinj;  able  to  declare  bimitolf 
an  incarnation  of  A\-alokit«,  concealed  his  father's  death 
for  sixteen  years,  and  then  proclaimed  as  succ-es9or  ft 
disBoluto  young  ninn,  wbo  wrote  love-songs  which  arc 
still  popular  at  Lhasa.  Tho  result  of  this  unseemly  r^nir 
was  that  the  rcigoiit  was  uturde^rod  and  the  Grand  I.tiiii<i 
sent  iiito  exile,  whero  lie  die<I.  Hv  was  dotbronetl  by  ii 
chief  fi-om  Sungaria,  who  stormed  the  Debuug  monastery 
iu  order  to  capture  him. 

Materials  for  the  history  of  Tibet  during  tho  iicsl 
two  hundred  yeai-s,  aa  well  as  much  of  value  for  ihr 
geo(p*aphy  and  ethnography  of  the  country,  will  be  found 
in  two  papers  by  Itr  Rockhill  in  tho  .Tournal  of  the  1'  "  ' 
Aniatic  Society  for  1891.  The  annals  of  the  pontic 
are  not  edifying.  The  method  of  election  was  not  iinifonii ; 
and  the  Grand  Lama  was  the  pla>-thing  of  three  partiG*. 
tho  hieraivhy,  the  popuhir  party  in  Tibet,  and  tho  Chinese. 
The  decisive  power  always  rcj*Ied  with  the  Cbinone,  bol 
they  were  far  distant.  j^Vftor  tho  troubles  oouneot4Ml  willi 
the  deposition  of  the  dissolute  poet,  the  Chinese  Emperor. 
K'ang  Hsi,  restored  order  and  appointed  the  jH'i'  ■' 
candidate  as  Grand  Lama.  Rut  he  al.'^o  formally  a^-^' 
the  suzerainty  of  Tibet,  and  appointed  a  prime  miriif^tir 
with  temporal  powers  and  two  Chine&e  r«>flidentA  or 
Ambans.     Thie  was  in  172P;  but  aeven  years  latef  tJW 
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Gnad  Lama,  suppoiiicd  no  doubt  hy  the  people,  murdered 
tbe  prime  miiii-'^ter.  The  Chinese  interfered,  impi'irionod 
Uic  Luma,  and  appointed  a  regent.  E'opulikr  feeling  wa» 
uWdeatly  not  satisfled  with  tbi»  nrrangenieDti  and  cul- 
minated in  a  ma.ssacre  of  the  Chinese  in  1750 ;  hut  order 
W8*  restored  by  Uie  Emperur  Ch'ien-Iung.  Prom  timt 
tira«  until  recently  there  have  been  few  events  in  Tibet 
worth  recording,  except  that  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Gurkhas  invaded  the  country  but  were  driven 
out  by  the  Chinese.  The  Tibetan  hierarchy  and  the 
AinbunH  combined  ;  and  the  latter  appointed  a  Tibetan 
regent.  It  was  afte;  wards  found  that  this  official  became 
pertnfuient,  for  tho  Grand  Lama  ulwityH  died  on  or  before 
attaining  hihi  majority  ;  and  ttxti-u  can  be  little  doubt  tliat 
lie  wa«  6y8lcmatiiuilly  put  out  of  the  way. 

Itttcont  evcnt«  iu  Tibet  appear  to  be  ultimately  duo  to 
ttio  growing  repugnance  of  the  national  party  to  Chinese 
influence  and  to  the  collusion  bet^veen  the  hierarchy  and 
the  AmbjiiiH.  When  the  last  Gramt  Lama  reached  the 
luually  fatal  age  of  eighteen,  his  friends  forestalled 
matters  by  imprieoning  the  regent,  ('hina  tried  to  inter- 
fere, but  was  hampered  by  the  Jajianese  war  and  the 
Boxer  troubles,  as  well  as  by  the  perfidy  of  the  resident 
Ambons,  who  were  heavily  bribed  by  tho  Lamas  not  to 
*xecote  the  inntnictions  they  rewlvcd  from  Peking.  Tlie 
young  Grand  I^ama  successfully  maintuined  hie  position. 
bat,  unfortunately  for  hims«lf,  fell  entirely  under  the 
ioduenco  of  a  Buriat  from  Russia  called  Dorjioflf,  a  man 
of  considorablo  oducation,  but  dovotod  to  tho  political 
interests  of  Russia.  He  persuaded  the  Grund  Lama  to 
make  overtures  to  St  Petersburg  and  to  rofu»o  all  oom- 
munications  with  the  British  authorities.  This  policy 
brought  HtK>ut  tho  Kritinh  expedition  to  Lhai^a  in  Ififll, 
and  the  llight  of  the  (irand  Ijama  to  Urga  in  Mongolia. 
Uo  is  the  thirteenth  holder  of  the  office ;  and  Colonel 
Waddell  cites  a  popular  saying  to  the  effect  that  Avalo- 
kitn  will  be  incarnate  only  thirteen  times. 

It  would  appear  that  the  govcramcnt  of  Tibet  is  in 
reality  less  of  a  hientrchy  than  wo  have  been  letl  to  Iwliove. 
It  is  carried  on  by  a  council  called  Shape  or  Kahlon,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chinese  Ambitn,  aud  ronsi-^ting  of  four 
members,  of  whom  three  are  laymeu  and  only  one  a 
monk.    This  council  sits  under  the  presidency  of    the 
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Gmtid  LuniH  or  tlin  regent,  nnd  appoints 'the  proviin;liil 
governors  mid  diittrkrl  magistrates,  who  «ro  laymon  nnd 
moHtly  natives  of  LhasH.  There  in  also  a  national  JWdom- 
hly,  «:aUcrt  the  Tsong-du,  which  appears  to  bo  really  ro- 
prc)«cntative  and  to  have  the  final  (lc<'isiun  in  u)l  nmttera 
of  UAtional  importance,  especially  foreign  policy.  It  exists 
in  two  form»,  the  Rrcater  and  the  Ic«scr  Hssembly,  the 
former  being  convened  only  for  very  ucrious  mattorti, 
Buch  as  a  declaration  of  war.  The  army,  consisting  of 
6000  men,  in  under  the  ordcrx  of  the  Amhan. 

The  cccle»ia8ticAl  element  i8  not  unduly  predominant 
in  thin  sehome ;  but  the  real  power  of  the  C'hurch  must  be 
measured,  not  by  the  officiaU  engaged  in  administration, 
but  by  the  number  and  size  of  the  monasteries.  According 
to  8omo  statistics,  the  Lamas  form  nearly  a  third  of  the 
total  popuhition.  The  raonafiterios  are  often  little  towns 
under  the  rule  of  an  abbot,  who  has  judicial  powers  ;  and 
it  is  Baid  that  there  are  more  than  three  thousand  of 
thorn.  Close  to  Lhatui  are  the  two  great  rival  monas- 
teries) of  Debiing  and  Serra.  The  fonner  \\t\s  from  eight 
to  ten  thousand  monks,  and  is  i-oputcd  a  hotbe<l  of  political 
intrigue.  About  twenty-five  mites  distant  is  Gah-Idan. 
The  abbot  of  this  monastery  is  elected  by  all  three,  and 
exercises  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  them.  Near  HhigatM, 
lying  somewhat  to  the  west  of  the  road  from  DarjUing 
to  Lhasa,  is  the  great  monoHtory  of  Tashi-Lhunpo,  or '  the 
heap  of  glorjV  whoae  abbot  is  Hpiritually  the  equal  of  the 
Grand  Lama,  and  even  more  revered  in  the  rehgious  world 
us  being  \vm  contaminated  by  politics.  Though  tiiese 
four  establishments  are  the  largest  and  most  important, 
tlieir  influence  was  >(Ouiewhut  diminished  by  the  fact  that, 
in  the  days  when  Grand  Lunias  died  young,  the  regent 
was  taken,  not  from  them,  but  from  ono  of  four  other 
monasteries  near  T^hnsa  vailed  '  KoyaL*  As  a  sop  to  the 
powerful  monjist«ry  of  Dcbung,  its  abbot  was  allowed  to 
rnle  Lhawi  during  the  New  Year*  festiHties,  which  last 
four  or  six  ^veeks. 

These  nrrnngemcntfl  clearly  show  a  Amiga  on  the  part 
of  the  Ambans  or  of  the  Grand  f^amns,  when  they  had  a 
will  of  their  own,  to  prevent  power  trom  l>eing  eoneon- 
trated  in  the  hands  of  any  particular  collection  of  monks. 
Also,  the  influence  of  the  dominant  hierarchy,  though  not 
of  Lamaism  as  a  whole,  was  diminished  by  the  fart  that 
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ttaay  large  monasteries,  such  as  SaaUya,  Mindliug,  biuI 
'  Dorje  I>tig.  iHiloiig  to  old  iinrefoniietl  hc<:1»  and  not  to  tlio 
Ge-lug-i>n.  On  the  whole,  there  U  no  evidcnc«  that  the 
(OTemnient  of  Tibet  U  wor»u!  tliati  th»t  of  other  Astatic 
*Uite8,  It  hiu^  incurrod  a  great  deal  of  criticism  because 
Ode  of  its  rhief  object'*  \s'aR  to  keep  the  country  closed  nnd 
osdude  Eui'opean  travellfii":* ;  ami  hence  evei-ybody  in  a 
position  to  deflcribe  it  was  prejudiced  against  it.  But, 
Riaking  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  it  persistently 
followed  a  policy  of  isolation,  quite  justifiable  from  an 
Astatic  point  of  view,  it  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  cruel 
or  vxtortionate.  The  exactions  complained  of  were  due 
mofltly  to  the  Ambans ;  and  the  hatred  of  the  Tibetana 
for  the  Chinejic  is  rocordod  by  all  travellers  from  Manning 
to  Cbiuidra  Dan. 

E«timiito^  of  thu  int«rost  and  beauty  of  Lhasa  differ. 
Ibero  i»  the  tendency  of  imu^iuutivL>   travellers  to  ox- 
tggenkUt,  and    thu  equttlly   Htruii^   t<^'ndency  of   matter- 
of-fact  travollors  to  Hay  thut  ovcr^-body  but  thomKclveH 
ot^geratei*.     After  looking  through  the  df«cnptJonit  and 
^tur^x  of  recent  visitors  one  come:«.  on  tho  whole,  to  the 
DclitMion  tluit,  for  appn>ciativo  eyes  that  can  overlook 
(jdentul  filth  and  squalor,  just  as  the  admirer  of  London 
its  fogs,  tho  dominant  impression  must  he  splendour 
rayst^jry,  but  that,  this  is  duo  rather  to  tho  general 
oxt«nial  effect  than  to  dtttail  or  beautiful  intoriorti. 
Lainaa  are  generous  colourist^  ;  Uiey  work  M'itlt  gold 
and  large  splashes  of  the  most  brilliant  hue.     That 
(be  (iflTect  ia  remarkable  and  not  inharmonious  is  shown 
ti)'  Mr  Lnndun's  view  of  Lhasa  (ii,  3(H),  wlioru  tho  golden 
toot*  s«oni  aflame  and  melting  into  tho  yellow  air;  or 
lijr  Culonol  Waddell's  pictui*e  of  the  great  limustouu  cliffs, 
pbere  tliousands  of  comiMissionate  BiidiiliaM,  brilliant  iu 
'  and  yellow,  look  down  on  the  pilgrims  toiling  up  the 
<  rood.    The  two  mait  remarkable  buildings  are  the 
ntalfl,  ur  palace  of  the  Grand  I^ma,  outside  the  city,  and 
thr  Jokbang  or  cathedral   in   the  conti'o  of   it.     Of   tlio 
I'otala,  Mr  Candler  says  that 

b  uut  a  ]Mlace  on  a  hill,  but  a  hill  that  is  also  a  luilace, 
I  BuntTC  walls,  its  terraces  and  bastions,  stretcli  upwards 
-JB  Uw  i^ain  to  the  crest  as  if  the  great  rock  were  merely  a 
fuiindation-stone  planted  there  at  the  divinity's  nod.' . 
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The  Ijftaiity  of  the  Jokhang  fteems  to  be  coaoentratdd 
in  its  golden  roof.    The  entrance  h  by  general  ngppement 
imim))o«hig.     Accounts  of  the  interior,  jwirticularly  of  Ifao 
relobrnt(><l  effigy  of  Buddha  whirh  it  contains,  differ.    Mr 
Lnndon  .lay.t  'Thia  beautiful  utatue  is  the  sum  and  i^IiEnair 
of  Tibet,  and,  as  one  gazes,  one  knows  it  and  rexpccti 
the  jealousy  of  it-s  guardians";  whei-eafl  Colonel  WadiioU 
thinks  that.  *  it  is  a  i-cpellent  image,  with  go^Iu  cyos 
coarse  sensual  face,  and  is  of  very  rude  workmanship.' 

Mr  Candler  appears  not  t^  have  seen  the  image: 
na  a  word-pictnre,  his  description  of  the  temple  is  f«r 
beat.  He  brings  before  his  reader  the  dark  hnllfl  lit 
flickering  golden  lamps,  the  crowned  and  jewelled  i 
the  terrible  shapes  seen  dimly  portrayed  on  the  walls, 
pricHts  ofticiuting  in  robes  of  blue  and  gold,  and 
wonderful  chanting : — 

'The  niuific  (lic«  away  Hku  the  rovorbcmtion  of  cauuoii  Eal 
lulls.     The  abbot  begins  the  ohaut,  and  the  tuonka, 
each   other  like  singing   men   In  a  choir,  repcAt  tlie  lit 
They   litt%'0  tuctraonliiiiMy  ds^ij,  dovotional   voices,  «t  oB 
unDKtttruI   uud   ituprevA-irc.     The  deetM>st   bass  of  thv  Vf^ 
does  not  approach  it,  and  their  f-cuee  of  tijno  is  iierfect. 
voice  of  the  thousand  monks  U  like  tlie  drone  of  some 
terrnneiin  monttter,  mii.'>ir»lly  plaintive— the  wail  of  th«  Bar 
God  pmyinK  for  it'lwnie  to  thv  (iod  of  tli»  8kic«.* 

The  renuirkable  similarity  between  the  eeremoat< 
Lamaisni  nnd  of  the  ftoninn  Catholic  Church  has  ol 
been  noticed.  The  altars  with  lights,  ftowei-s,  and  ii 
sometimes  resembling  the  Madonna,  tlie  vestment* 
mitros.  the  chunting  of  the  sen-ice  by  choirs  nriTH 
opposito  one  another,  the  use  of  holy  water  nnd  incir 
and  of  gestures  Uko  those  emp1o>*ed  to  make  the  alga 
the  cro^s  and  give  the  benediction,  are  among  the  nil 
points  in  common.  This  resemblance  is  no  doubt  lui 
the  result  of  coincidence  and  due  to  the  theorj-  of  jmblSc 
worship  held  by  both  Buddhism  and  Ilomnn  CatholicuRD. 
namely,  that  it  is  an  .edifying  ceremony  performed  hefOTQ 
a  congi-egation.  We  are  familiar  with  this  idea  in  we«t«ni 
Europe,  but  it  h>  not  aaual  in  Asiatic  religions.  Bod' 
dhiam  early  conceived  the  idea  of  gathering  the  p«oplc 
together  in  sacred  buildings,  influencing  them  by  etatOM 
and  pictures  which,  though  artistic,  wei"e  also  mci 
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imtruct  ive,  and  performing  <!4<i-«moiiie?i  dcsignod  to  nttmot 
nuuikind  rather  than  to  plen»<i  thn  godff.  Thin  nxpInlnN 
Ibe  similarity  between  the  two  ritiinU,  hut  it  also  fm-ili- 
tntc^  boiTOwing;  nnd,  ifwe  ron^idor  thnt  the  U8age«  of 
tDudem  Lamnism  are  baned  on  the  ordinances  of  Tiwng' 
kha-pa,  who  came  from  a  part  of  eastern  Chins  whei*e 
'  'ii.Iic  miK!iionii  were  eHtabli^liod.  it  is  probable  that  he 
I'  or  Il'ss  consciously  iioitJitcd  what  he  had  seen  in 
Cbrivtlan  churches.  Tho  rofiult  in  what  one  wouKl  oxpect 
such  imitation.  The  moaning  and  explanation  of 
oeremonicw  is  rjuit*'  difTi-i-cnt.  Tiui  ritual  is  appro- 
Hntc  fnnn  tito  LantatHt  point  of  viow,  but  one  do(«  not 
why,  if  it  grow  up  independently,  the  suporiicin] 
amblnncei)  to  tho  Koman  Hto  are  so  great.  For 
ice  the  cereiiiony  eallcd  by  Colonel  Waddell  the 
Boharist  of  I.anmi.'ini  in  really  tho  uihuini^tration  of 
igie  pills  and  some  native  spirit  with  tho  view  of  giving 
3);  life  to  the  recipient.  Sueh  pills  and  potionx  are 
ion  in  many  pnrti;  of  the  world,  but  prolmbly  they 
not  associated  anywhere  else  with  a  ceremony  ex- 
aaUy  resembling  the  consecration  and  administration 
the  sacramental  olomont«.  It  is  possible  too  that 
laisui  may  have  been  affected  by  Nestorian  influences 
foro  the  arrival  of  Homan  Catholic  missionaries. 
A  Lamatst  doctrine  which  has  a  verj'  Christian  ring 
it,  but  which  hai*  apparently  been  developed 
Bndentty  witliin  the  circle  of  Indian  ideas,  is  the 
in  H  Haviour.  It  wuh  in  vain  that  Gotaniu  Miid : 
onMolf  evil  i»  done,  by  oncKclf  one  suffers :  by  oncwelf 
hi  is  left  iniduno,  by  oneself  one  is  purified.  The  pure 
bd  tile  inipnn)  stand  and  fall  by  thein<«olvc8;  no  rnan 
^n  purify  another.'  In  mont  religions  men  have  felt  the 
ciilty  of  attaining  the  moral  standard  prcw^nhed,  and 
mro  fallen  hark  on  the  idea  that  they  might  receive 
igh  the  merits  of  iinother  what  they  could  never 
'tltftin  by  their  own  charnetero  or  the  moral  laws  of  cause 
bfTect  In  Buddhism  there  is  no  idea  of  an  atone- 
itor  vicarious  sacrifice,  for,  though  this  conception  is 
nd  in  the  old  Brahnmnical  literature,  it  fell  into  dis- 
kvonr  on  account  of  the  repugnance  to  uoimal  offerings ; 
the  theory  of  the  Saviour  resta  on  a  curious  piece 
metaphysiwi.  Amitabha,  the  deity  incarnate  in  the 
shi-Lnma,  vowed  that  he  would  attain  Buddhaliood  and 
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teVirity  for  himMTlf  only  on  wjntlitHm  thai  oU  who  call  on 
hiif  numu  r^bould  ^iiarc  pamdiM!  with  him.  Thi«  vow  i« 
■appotied  to  kftre  created  a  *  natnntl  law  in  the  spiritual 
world,'  with  the  remit  thnt,  when  AmitAblin  became 
Buddhn,  tmy  one  can  enter  hit  {lanuli^  hy  believing  in 
birn  and  praying  to  him.  The  germs  of  thU  theory  asdsted 
perhupi  in  the  fintt  century  of  our  era,  and  it  is  expounded 
in  the  two  MahikyAna  aiitraa  called  SukbavatI  VyAIm. 
which  form  the  favourite  religious  litcratnre  of  Japan. 
It  reaches  its  fullest  developments  in  tbo  Japanese  sects 
called  Jo-do  and  Shin-shu,  which,  with  some  variations, 
reduce  all  religion  to  fuith  in  Amit&bha  and  repetition  of 
bib  name.  A  tiomewhat  similar  M-et  seems  to  have  existed 
in  Tibet  since  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  Colonel  Waddell 
saytt  that  AmitAbba's  paradise  of  SukhAvati.  or  the  happy 
land,  is  the  goal  sought  by  must  TilKitaua,  and  that  an 
entry  to  it  is  gaini^  by  worshipping  bis  son  Avalokita 
^ml  repi>ating  the  prayer,  '  Om  nuuii  padmu  bum.' 
iBSimilfirly  inconsistent  with  genuine  Buddbixm  is  the 
tucwrdo  till  ism  of  the  I^mnH.  In  most  Hiidilhittt  rountrit>s 
IhvfluricHl  claHMconsistsof  mo«k,s.  teachers, and  nunist«.''rrt 
rather  than  nacHficing,  mediating  priests ;  bub  their  posi- 
tion in  Tibetisaummedupby  the  native  proverb,  'Without 
the  Lama  in  front,  God  is  not  appi-oaehabie.'  Thisappeant 
to  be  due  to  the  inOuem-e  of  India,  the  most  surerdotalH 
country  in  the  world,  where  the  Brabmans  succfwded  in^ 
establishing  themselves  as  intormediaries  between  godR 
and  men  in  virtue  partly  of  their  birth  and  pai-tly  of  their 
knuwlodgo.  They  had,  however,  Uttlo  biumrchical  organ- 
isation :  thts  olcmenti  so  prominent  in  Lumuism,  is  due  to 
Buddhism,  which  from  the  hi-gtuning  laid  strcxs  on  dis- 
ciplim\  and  hud  to  deal  with  large  bodies  of  men  living 
together  in  convents.  lu  Tibet  tbo  management  of  the 
gr»at  munast4;ri<M  ucce«8itotcd  a,  well-defined  ■.■ccJesiaHticnl 
organisation;  and  the  temper  of  tlie  people  offered  end- 
less opportunities  of  inci-ojtsing  sncerdota!  inlluence.  Xot 
only  liave  the  Lamas  a  monopoly  of  religious  knowlodgu^ 
in  doctrine  and  ritual,  they  are  also  doctoi's  and  ibe  soli^^ 
poSMMSors  of  Hucb  m>*sterious  artt*  as  making  boi-o.'^copitt 
and  devising  protection  against  the  attacks  of  demons, 
which  they  can  foretell.  They  can  release  from  hell  and 
guide  the  spirits  of  the  departed  to  paradise ;  and  the 
I  ignorant  but  virtuous  cannot  trust  to  tbetr  own  merits, 
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Eruic  path  to  the  next  world  is  diflicult,  and  aftci-  duntlj 

B  i8  nuctfiisar}'  to  make  a  f uueral  horoiicope  to  uscvrtuiii 

phAt  8p<!cia)  dangers  threaten  the  soul  of  tlio  dcccAtiod 

»nd  whut   procnutions  aro  necessary  against  thorn.     Au 

interei«ting  uxumplu  of  how  tho  Church  has  roncontratod 

power  in  itti  hands  is  ufFordod  by  the  official  .sootliaayer, 

wbo  bold«  u  position  almost  similar  to  the  oracle  of 

Di>l|)tii  in  Greevu.    Theeo  soothsayers  were  a  family  or 

order  of  Mongol  wizards,  who»u  import^iui'U  \vus  such  that 

the  fifth  Untud  I>ainu,  who  has  been  so  often  referred  to, 

attached  tliern  to  the  established  Church  and  regulated 

Uieir  utteritii<.-i>«i. 

Tlie  nioniuttic  system  of  Tibet  is  u  clear  instance  of 
conrergenu)  in  religious  institutions  with  independent 
origins.  It  can  be  cicurly  traced  buck  to  India,  and  there 
it  no  <]ueHtion  of  European  influence;  yet  the  ruKuIt  is 
vi'iy  like  the  int^dieval  inona«tici)tm  of  Kuro[H\  The  life 
led  by  Gotamn  liiiniKelf,  and  nut  up  &»  an  ideal  for  early 
IktddhistA,  was  the  life  of  a  wandering  monk  who,  during 
tlid  rainy  neaaon,  retired  into  a  temporary  monaster}'. 
rUimate  rendered  this  wandering  existence  inipoasible 
■II  umny  Buddhiit  countrios;  but  even  In  India  oon- 
liimoua  residence  in  momwteries  early  hwame  the  rule 
uul  waa  the  recognised  form  of  the  religioim  life.  Many 
OuueR  be«idcM  tupurstition  bavo  contributed  to  foster 
uoaaattciitm  in  Tibet.  Ouu,  no  doubt,  is  the  relative 
ouinfort  of  tlie  life.  Though  the  monks  are  tlieorctically 
uoeticii,  niid  though  certain  rulc8,  such  as  the  prohibition 
of  intoxicantii,  are  rigidly  enforced,  yet  they  are,  on  tltc 
nbole,  better  lodged  and  fed  tlian  the  ordinary  pejisaiitr}'. 
Ad  cr\'en  more  potent  cause  i-'*  that  t  lie  hierarchy  in  open 
lu  the  moss  of  the  iieople,  who  might  otherwii^e  have 
■nSered  under  feudal  oppre!t»ion.  In  Tibet,  with  luck, 
ODo  eon  be  born  a  god ;  and,  apart  from  that,  an  ordinary' 
Monk  can  rise  to  the  highest  ofllces  by  simple  merit. 
^  preeent  regent  h  not  ati  incarnation  but  an  elected 
*^t  celebrated  for  his  learning. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  mouuttteries  have  become 
llie  principal  buildinK**  in  the  country.  Tradition  directed 
HUH  they  should  be  built  in  remote  iind  beautiful  plucea; 
'■at  the  paucity  of  the  popolatiou,  the  difliculty  of  ob- 
Uining  food,  and  the  severity  of  the  weather,  all  favoured 
lii«  erection  of  massive  and  extensive  building,  having 
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ovopj'lhing  required  for  the  support  of  life  and  even  for 
defence.  A  large  monastery  ia  praotically  a  university 
nnd  n  enthedrnl,  tut  well  as  n  residence  for  monks.  Novices 
are  admitted  ns  boys  and  hnvo  to  study  twelve  yearn 
before  thnlr  ordination,  the  minimum  aye  for  which  iw 
twenty.  During  this  period  they  have  to  pass  several 
frxaminations  and  take  part  in  public  dtflputatJons.  The 
larger  monasteries  are  divided  into  colleges.  In  Debunp. 
near  Lhaaa,  for  innhmce,  there  are  four  colleges,  each 
under  an  abbot ;  and  the  monks  have  separate  mcseing 
dabs  and  quarters  according  to  the  provinces  from  which 
they  come.  The  head  of  a  monii^terj-  ia  often,  but  not 
always,  regarded  an  an  incarnation.  TIio  bc^t  known 
though  rarer  form  of  this  is  whun  a  celestial  personage  I^H 
suppu«)ed  to  be  incorporulo  in  n  Lama,  such  u«  Avnlokit^^ 
in  tho  Dalui-Lamn,  Amitnbha  in  tho  Luma  of  Taxhl- 
Lhuni>o,  and  tlic  goddesft  Martci  in  tho  abbci*^  of  tho 
Sumding  monastery  on  Lake  Yamdok,  a  lady  who  bearw 
tho  title  of  the  'Diamond  Sow,'  which  in  probably  less 
Rtrongo  in  Tibetan  than  in  Kngliith.  But  the  lesser 
dlgnitaric*  are  generally  regarded  merely  as  ro-embodi-^ 
ments  of  their  predecessors  or  of  some  eminent  persoT 
Thus  the  historian  Tj^raniVtha  is  supposed  to  he  incarnate 
in  the  Grand  Lama  of  Urga. 

Under  the  human  or  divine  abbot  are  many  othoj 
ofUcials.   such    as  u    chief  professor  chiirged  with    th( 
Kupifrv'ision   of    the    odticatiomtl   work,   a    procontor, 
treasurer,  and  a  stewnrtt.     It  is  said  that  the  account 
arc  woll  kept.     Disciplino  is  maintained  by  two  officoi 
corrc)4pondiug  to  tho  proctors  o£  our  universities,  whoso 
meihodn  are  Bumniarj'.     Tho»e  who  fail  diagracefully  ii 
their  exaniiuations  are  taken  out  and  cha^ti>icd  on  the 
Apot.    Tho  »evcre^t  form  of  beating  is  vailed  '  good  or  bod 
luck,'  because  it  is  a  matter  of  luck  whether  the  culprit 
survives.     Homo  of  tlie  Lamas  are  hermits,  but  most  arc 
either  monks  or  village  priests.    The  latter  are  exi>eete^H 
to  perform  service  twice  a  day,  beside  any  special  minis-^^ 
trations  which  their  parishioners  may  require,  but  other- 
wise are  free  to  engage  in    trtuio   or   agriculture.     Th( 
monastic  Lamoa  attend  live  chonil  services  in  tho  dayj 
tho  first  of  which  begins  before  sunrise,  besides  pet 
forming  ceremonies  on  behalf  of  individuals  analogoui^' 
to  musses  for  the  dead.     As   these  sen-ices    are  v« 
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^^ag,  tea  in  served  onoe  or  oftener  In  tho  course  of  them. 
•n  the  iiitorvnls  of  woi-ship  tho  IviinaH  studj-,  instriiol 
o^iooo,  or  otiKa^o  in  surh  occiipntionit  as  writing  chnrnut 
tnd  castiDf;  hurusvopes. 

No  doubt  the  silly  nnd  ftuporittitious  iiide  of  Lamuisni 
inonntroiisly  ileveloped  ;  l>ut.  nff«r  rending  the  most 
pr*pnt  aiMxiuntii.  ono  enimnt  help  donbtini;  if  it  deeerve^ 
ie  ttcvore  criltoiiims  which  moxt  writent  paHa  on  it,  or 
ither  one  fecia  tliiit  the  mticistiiK  ai-o  t<M>  obvious  and 
lot  ouly  unaynipiithetic  but  utterly  ix^gardlesH  of  distliic- 
KoriH  in  thouijht  and  iemiierainRnt-.  It  is  as  if  ono  W6r«» 
I  criticise  KiivageH  for  wearing  no  clothe!),  and  noloinnly 
lomonittrute  how  much  more  decent  and  respectftble 
Europeans  are,  I^mnism  is  admittedly  an  extremely 
irrupt  form  of  Buddhism,  and,  to  be  just,  it  must  lie 
compared,  not  with  any  of  the  great  Christian  sects,  but 
viih  such  exceptional  pen-ersions  of  Chri^tiiiuity  as 
Ih©  Abyaslniun  Church  or  Mormonism,  in  which  a  few 
Christian  tdoat)  are  mixed  up  with  a  nuiss  of  alien 
Baperstition  and  twaddle.  It  is  not  so  much  that  Tjamn- 
stn  has  h«d  '  a  debasing  influence,"  for  it  lias  clearly 
liimiani^cd  the  Homewhat  harbaiviu*  chararter  of  the 
h\r\y  Tibetann.  but  that  Buddhism  has  been  deha^ied  by 
|hehig  profcswd  by  very  ignorant  people  En  an  out-of-the- 
»ay  comer  of  tlii'  world.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
'tither  i-eligioii  would  have  fared  better,  om  witneaa  the 
bte  of  Christianity  in  Abyssinia. 

Both   Mr  {..andoii  and  C'olonel  Waddoll  were  much 
fnipretMed   by   the   luiried    niunks   of    Nyung-t«»-kyi-pbu, 
4Laoetica   who   inuuure   themnelvtv*  in  cloflod  eaves,  from 
^hich  they  only  put  forth  their  hands  to  obtain  nourish- 
ment.    Such  practices  ore  Indian  in  origin  and,  in  thexe 
ti\trcnie  fornit*.  repugnant  to  early  Buddhism.     But  they 
t^umnieiul    theuittelves  to  a  large  secliou  of  the  human 
>*'ice ;  and  the  expeditiomu-y  force  wottld  probably  have 
found  the  Clu-Jstiau  monks  of  Mount  Athos  not  much 
'nore  reasonable  than  tho  I^mas,  who  do  not  appear  to 
■Uvc  strong  proclivities  to  the  severer  kinds  of  asceticism. 
Thoordiimry  Kuropcan  criticism  on  the  performances  of 
'iBnnits  and  fakirs  is  that  they  are  '  useless.'     This  shows 
■*bm  unbridgable  gulfs  there  are  between  human  tem- 
IW'Wneats.     An  Indian  would  probably  not  understand 
WB  crittciam  at  alL     He  cannot  conceive  of  religion  as 
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itoethiufc  uneful  and  nubiiervient  to  life,  a  mere  aid  to 
conduct.  For  him  it  is  rather  the  odo  reality  for 
miUiotis  of  lives  mif;ht  be  Baciificed.  Though  he 
roold  not  kill  the  meanest  antmu],  ho  has  no  setitie  o^^^ 
le  value;  and  sanctity  of  life  in  the  European  kcdsc.  A^| 
mortal  life  bati  for  him  no  meaning  except  a«  u  link  in 
tlio  eudlctiM  cliain  of  oxist^nc^;.  The  buried  monk  iM  not 
to  him  u  '  jtuthetic '  Hpcctaele.  u  muii  who  is  wasting  Win 
timOi  or  oven  primarily  u  man  who  in  uctiuiring  iiiiirit  by 
doing  a  disugreeable  thing :  he  in  Himpl^-  u  man  who  i» 
nble  to  put  into  practice  the  thooroticol  conviction  of 
^puxny  million  HinduH,  that  existence  is  a  weary  burden 
rwitud  by  vuiu  dL■«ire!^,  and  who  moves  on  u  higher  level 
becJiuiw  he  baH  ftuccucded  in  Kupprcssing  those  desires. 

The  writ«m  admit  that  there  are  luarneil,  nble,  and^ 
cultured  LninAM,  pnrticulArly  the  present  regent.     He  had 
a  fiuflicioritly  liberal  spirit  to  thank  General  Mardonald  for 
sparing  the  templeH,  and,  when  giving  him  an  image  of 
Buddha  an  a  pni'ting  preitcnt,  said  he  would  pray  for  hiai 
.luife   return  to  India,  and    hope<l   that  when   he   looked! 
'ot   that   etlig}'  he  would  alwayi*  think   kindly  of  Tibet> 
Colonel  Wnddell  recounts  an  interesting  conveiiMition  in 
whioh  ho  explained  to  the  regent  that  the  ossonoe  of  our 
Christian  religion  was  the  sajnug, '  Love  your  cncniie&' 

'On  this  he  exclaimed  bitterly,  "The  English  hnvo  no  r(4tf(ion 
nt  nil " :  and  on  my  ouquiriog  why  he  thought  so,  he  replied 
deliberately  and  empliatieally,  "  Becaueo  I  kiioiv  it  1     Because 
I  mv  it  for  mynelf  in  the  fneeci  nnd  octEaiia  of  your  people,] 
Tlicy  all  hnvo  hftrd  hcartd,  and  are  Hpecinlly  traintHl  to  toki 
life  and  fight  like  giants  who  war  oven  against  the  gods." ' 


1 

I 
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Put  beside  thja  Mr  Candler's  picture  of  the  subaltern 
who  watebed  the  sen'icu  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lhasa  and 
audibly  ejaculated,  'Thank  God  I'm  not  n  Lnma.'  The 
contrast  ta  worthy  of  the  finest  poems  of  Sir  Alfred  Lyall : 
^the  diiHguxt  of  the  subaltern  at  the  mummorici*  of  tho^H 
J)rie8t>t  in  their  stufTy  ti^mple,  and  the  indignation  of  th«^^ 
learned  Oriental  at  tbo  idea  thnt  he  could  tenrn  religion 
from  thin  mob  of  fighting  animals. 

0.  EiJOT, 
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X.-RECENT  SUAKESPKARK  CRITICISM. 

I.  IVilliam    SkakeHpfun :   a  ci'Utcat   studtf.      By  Gvur| 

BnuidcM.     Loudon:  Heinenumn,  1002. 
2L  TK«  Work«ofShtikf»ptari;  With  iiilrodiirtionKKy  Oeor 

Brandos.    Forty  vol*.     London:  Heinemnnti,  1fl<)4-!), 
1  ShaJtesjirarran  Tragedy.    By  A.  C.  Bradley.     London : 

Maemillan,  1001. 
I.  Jahrbtich  drr  Dnit/trhm  S/inkviriKftrr-fifselhcfifi/f.     Kdl- 

ted  by  .\lois  Brnndl  and  Wolfgang  KoUer.     Vols  37—10. 

Berlin :  Langonsclieidt,  1901-4. 
i  Hiatoire  litti'mi'if  du  Peuple  iniglaia  rfe  la  lienainaanvc 

h  la  Guen-c  civile.    By  J.  J,  Justwruud.    Vol.  ii.     Paris : 

Ctrmin-Didot,  1001. 
&  Studies  in  Shakatpcare.    By  J.  Churton  Collins.    Wei>t- 

minater:  Constable,  1901. 
T.  Titut   AndrrniicuK.      Edited    by  H.  Bollyse    Baildon. 

London :  Methuen,  1004. 
R  Great  Englufhmen  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.    By  Sidney 

Lot'.    WoBtminiitcr:  Constublo.  1904. 
tl  William   Shakcvprare:   hig   Family   and  Friends,     By 

C  J.  Elton.    London  :  Murray,  1904. 

And  other  work)). 

The  GcnnuDH  liko  to  tel!  of  the  .VdcWcfcot  of  Shakespeare, 
wthat  Ktninye  nftfir-life  of  hU  in  the  indiiMtry  of  others, 
opon  which  h\»  Hhade  in  ailent^  He  has  begotten,  not  only 
w  own  writingH,  but  a  vast  and  patient  profe«t»oriate  of 
u«lueologist«,  like  those  who  search  the  buried  tombs 
"'■  palace-*  of  Eastern  emperors.  His  biogruphcrti  have 
KBthered  the  curt  or  trivial  papyri  that  reveal  a.  nuirriage 
***(«,  the  entry  of  a  childn  birth  or  burin],  a  legal  process 
""d  itfl  judgment,  a  serien  of  nnle^  and  puirhntpx,  a  bu- 
Wm|,  an  epitaph,  the  names  of  shadowy  n^lationH,  a 
'"Utilated  list  of  books ;  things  that  might  pertain  to  any 
""Wi,  ami  tell  ua  Itttlo  more  than  wo  knew  al*out  the 
V^^taof  and  plays  of  Shakespeare.  His  theatrical  hintory 
"1^  8ticce»seii  liavo  been  explored,  and  aid  u»  to  dx  the 
"^1^  of  his  play».  All  such  matter  ha8  been  so  fairly 
*|>tftd  and  prencntcd  of  late  years  by  Mr  Sidney  Leo 
'"It  the  outer  biogruphy  of  Shakespeare  is  perhaps  in 
*  final  state.     If  we  judge  by  the  past,  any  new  dis- 
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fovories  concoming  his  life  will  throw  little  light  upon 
his  poetry. 

Apart  from  this  the  stady  of  Shake<ipeare  is  threefold. 
We   may  auk  what   his  exact  words  were,  and   how  to 
construe  them  ;  that  U  the  question  of  the  letter,  and  the 
iilTair  of  textiml  editing,  of  linguistic^,  and  of  the  Shake- 
Hpeare  canon.    Or  we  may  ask  whence  hia  stories  cani^_ 
and  how  he  used  thoin,  how  he  seemed  to  his  conten^f 
porurieu  and   compares   witli    them,   how   ho   stands   to 
iho  thoiight  and  art  of  his  age,  and  wlicro  his  temper 
and  morality  differ  from  that  of  the  greater  modem 
spirits;  tlrnt  is  the  question  of  history,  and  tho  affair  of 
exegesis.     Or,   thirdly,  we   may  ask  what   we   think   of 
Shakespcaro  and  find  in  him,  and  wliat,  after  uU.  he  ^H 
to  us ;  that  is  the  quoslion  of  valuev,  and  is  the  affuir  o^" 
pure  ci-iticiimi.     Tlieso  distinctions  are  not  rigid;    the 
provinces  overlap   and  are  federate.     In  each   of   them 
Shake>«pearo  has  had  an  immonso  '  af tcr-lif« ' ;  such  ar( 
the  uufore8«on  forms  tliat  his  glory  has  taken. 

We  do  not  try  to  notice  here  tho  present  bfat*.- 
Shukospcarean  erudition ;  the  kIow  impra%'Oment  of  the 
text,  the  uuprogrc»«five  debates  over  the  douhtful  plays 
like  ■  Arden  of  Fovei-sham,"  or  that  rapidly  advancing 
study  of  '  early  modem  English '  on  a  Bciontific  basis 
which  is  shown  in  works  like  the  '  Shakcispearc-Gram- 
matik '  by  Dr  Franz  of    Tilbingen,  in  the  editions  of_ 
Schmidt's  '  Shukespeai-e- Lexicon,'  and  in  Dr  Littledalo*^| 
revision  of  Dyce's  old  glossary.     There  is  still  much  to 
bo   done,   though   much   is  doing,  for  tho  study   of   the 
English  language  from  More  to  Slilton,  which,  in  com- 
IMii-ison  with  the  English  of  eiirlicr  and  later  timt^s,  linn 
been  badly  neglected.     Nor  can  we  touch  on  the  finld  ol' 
prosody,  rigidly   studied   in    England   and   Germany   b]^| 
many  scholars,  such  as  Goswin  Konig.  except  to  say  tlm^™ 
the  artistic  and  musical  t<ide  of  ibis  study  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  scientilic.     Indeed,  the  various  industries 
typified  in  tho  ti-au^ictious  of  the  Gci-man  '  Shakuspears^ 
Year-book '  would  demand  a  separate  article.    From  th^| 
index  of  horned  publications  furnishctl  by  tlie  Year-book 
itrisctt  loudly  the  hum  of  the  vast  dis^ertation-factoiy 
that  has  been  built  above   the   poet's   bones.     It  would 
take  the  whole  of  a  man's  time  to  read  and  dtge«l  wha^H 
IB  annually  printed  about  Shakespeare.    The  items  in  th^l 
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I  inrlex,  for  lIKtiJ,  of  workM  thut  more  or  lees  concern  him, 
'  iiiimbcr  over  »ix  hundrod.  Many  of  these,  no  doubt,  are 
mtrely  of  tlie  fungous  kind,  liko  tboso  on  the  Baconian 
tlxxiiy;  others  contriliut«  to  tho  undt'nitundiiig  of  'Eliza- 
bctluui '  litarature  At  large.  Tlic  ui^xt  step  lu^eded  'm  a, 
Mjrntbtisifl  of  the  hugo  moss  of  iUut«ti'i>tion  and  apparatus, 
in  order  to  improve  that  undorstnndiug. 

The  cold>8torage  of  factJt  untl  imruUtik  is  of  no  use  un- 

lu«M  it  helpn  u»  to  perform  better  wbut  for  Eut^ltshmen, 

Minily,  IN  tiie  cltief  critical  t^ii^k  of  our  time,  iianiuty,  lu 

vater  into  the  mind  of  the  English  IteuMiftMtuco.    It  in 

uar  chief  task,  becaune  there  is  »o  much  iu  our  own  time 

Ihat  should  make  it  easier  to  accomplit^h.      For  at   the 

Konaiaasnce  awoke  both  the  tnovemeDt  of  poetry  and  the 

iDuvement  of  thought  and  science.  Tliat  is  what  we  mean 

bj-  the  word  Renaissance.     The  eightrenth  century  did 

uoL  cure  enough  about  poetry  ;  and  the  early  nineteenth 

teotury  did  nol  cure  enough,  in  England,  about  thought 

wd  «dooce.    Now,  once  more,  thette  two  raaster-interemtti 

of  humanity   are  qulokenod   in    unison.      Thought  and 

wwuco  are  active ;  and  though  we  do  not  produce  poetry 

of  much  value.  w«  arc  trying  to  umler?)tuud  pootiy  oh  wo 

lutve  ncvor  tried  txifore.     Huucu  we  iire  in  a  bettor  mood 

Uian  ever  yot  for  uudcri>Umdiug  8hukc«peare  aiid  Wm 

coDipanioHH.     Thcro  are  mjiny  deBnito  iutetlcctuul  im- 

pulsM  now  in  play  which  uevm  lo  bring  the  Kenaisuuivc 

hek.    The  wish  to  see  and  render  beauty,  dii^intcrestodty 

nod  for  it«  own  »iiko,  is  alive  a.s  in  the  day  of  Marlowe. 

L^The  seu^e  of  unexplored  mystery  in  the  world  of  nature 

B^d  invention  is  alive  also ;  and  the  triumph  of  Coper- 

^^HM  hardly  stirs  the  fancy  more  than  the  discovery  of 

^HBn  new  kinds  of  ray.     As  when  Montaigne  and  Bruno 

Wrote,  there  is  a  tendency  to  revise  tlie  ethical  coda :  and 

tlu»  penetraten   into  art.     The   Imperial   feeling,  or   the 

(uiaaioD  to  radiate  our  )>ower  and  t>o  enlarge  our  borders, 

now  touches,  for  good  or  ill.  the  national  fancy  as  it  has 

not  done  Binco  Baleigh.     Old  conceptions  of  persona! 

excollence  are  at  times  revived.  The  ideal  of  the  courtier, 

^riiatbrilliunt.  nutny-facetcd.  effective  pi>rwonage,  for  whom 

^mtt  and  letters  wt^-re  but  one  nucumpli:^hnicnt  the  more, 

this  idoul  thut  U  ittrong  iu  Sidney,  in  Iho  delineation  of 

Usmlei,  hw  boon  revived  or  refurbished  by  tiic  vocal  if 

tfaaiiettt  and  piioudo-%-irile  !>cUool  of  critics,  of  whom  tho 
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(((U"  Mr  Iloiiloy  WHH  n  louder.    Suivly,  then,  wo  have  now 
HH  ii(irlviill(><l  c'liiiMco  to  enter,  moi-o  fully  than  cvor  yc 
l(il»  llui  niliul  of  tlia  Ronnissanco. 

ttuo  vhtun  oC  the  monoj^niplifi  nlromly  niimM  rovcn 
Uw  Iiii|iiiIm;  to  do  MO  nt  work.  Much  lias  boon  written  on 
tlio  ndiktloiiii  or  vnntnuita  between  Shtikcspeuro  and  othvr 
Ut'iml  writcifi.  Thei'o  are  «tudi<w  of  tbo  conncxionH  bo- 
Iwm'ii  HImkcHportre  and  Plutarch,  Montaigno,  RAbvIuiii, 
Itnini),  iind  Mnrlowo.  Two  of  tho  vnhmblo  o^^ays  t^oiiH 
liihtixl  III  I'rof.  Churton  Collins* 'Stndics  in  ShakospcttPS^^ 
(tuiit  with  tbiH  kind  of  problom.  To  tbo  i>aper  on  Mon* 
I-hIhiiu  wo  wbiill  rcfor  Inter.  Tlmt  on  'Sophodes  and  ShnkO' 
HiioiirfV  togothor  with  pait  of  tbut  on  'Shnkc^pejii-o  iv*  a 
dluMiiIonl  Scholar,'  will  show  what  is  the  strength  of  thin 
4irltli<,  hJH  power  of  Rnding  iinalogioA  and  rasembtanem, 
tt(ilii)Kti'(Ml  with  whi«h  his  sense  of  difference  is  not  no 
k«in.  Tho  parallel  between  the  two  poets  rests  largely 
(lit  tho  tbeoremn  that  the  playn  of  both  are '  essentially 
dida(.-tio.'  and  that  *  both  began  [as  tragic  poets,  that  is), 
not  indeed  by  being  pessimists,  but  by  bordering  on 
IKWHtmism ;  both  ended  in  being  absolute  optimists.'  Tlio 
torins  are  probably  too  strong.  The  creator  of  Caliban 
did  not  end  as  an  absolute  optimist ;  and  Mr  Collins 
appears  to  us  to  have  wrought  out  only  one  side  of  the 
Hhaketip«arean  ethic  when  he  reduces  it  to  tho  sense  of 
pervading  moral  law.  The  scniw  of  cxtra-moml  destiny, 
of  injustice,  even  of  chance,  is  equally  ^hnrp,  as  will  appear 
presently  from  our  account  of  tho  longer  inveiAtigat ion  by 
Prof.  Bradley.  Mr  Collins  himself  phraser  this  point  vciy 
well  when  he  speakst  of  'the  suffering  which,  befalling 
the  guiltless,  cannot  be  pennl,  and  which,  as  it  involves 
their  extinction,  cannot  bo  pui-gative."  This  proeess  he 
describes  by  saying  that  it  is  a  law  that, '  if  the  innocent 
bo  associated  with  the  guilty,  both  perish  together.'  But 
that,  if  a  law.  is  not  a  moral  law  save  in  some  desperate 
st'nso.  This  essay  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  instructive 
that  exists  on  the  subject,  and  is  inspired  by  an  eflFort  to 
Hnd  tho  essence  of  religion  in  poetry,  and  religion  in  tho 
emenoe  of  poetry,  to  which  we  cannot  subscribe,  ba^H 
whoso  loftiness  must  l>e  recognised.  ^B 

Many  useful  accessoi-y  works  are  also  now  appearing 
that  make  the  historical  bases  firmer.  The  social  con- 
■*«tionB  and  setting  of  letters  are  set  forth  in  nearly  a 
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pKiossauid  pages  by  M.  Juiisoruud.  There  Is  now  a  tronsla- 
ttioo  of  Uie  He«on(I  volume  of  bis  rather  external,  hub 
pwdsely -informed  and  lively  work  the  '  Iliatoire  Utt^rairo 
da  Peuplc  anglttii^.'  Liku  nioiit  books  of  the  soi-t,  it  is  half 
asocial  hEatoi-y  and  half  a  literary  ukotvh;  and  tbo author 
teftrca  to  others  the  i-eally  important  problem  of  discrimi- 
natJug  between  the  two  spheres,  for  many  of  his  facts 
aod  Hovial  data  have  no  bearing  upon  literary  art  at  oU. 
He  wives  us,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  risk  of  treating 
poelrj-  in  u  barren,  abstract  way,  apart  from  time  or 
place,  OH  if  wo  could  understand  un  extinct  creature 
ttiUiout  knowinfr  its  date  and  habitat. 

On  the  biographical  side,  there  arc  Mr  Sidney  Lco'h 
lecture*:,  given  in  America  and  published  under  the  tJtlo 
it  '  Great  Kiigli:sbnicii  of  the  Sixtccutb  Century-.'  His 
work,  a»  ever,  i»  strong  in  that  skilled  sifting  of  i>ot)itive 
tridence  and  dismissal  of  legend  which  must  he  the  pi*e- 
Me  to  all  criticism.  His  pictures  of  More  and  Itttleigh, 
be«t  in  prewutment,  re«t  on  concealed  labour  of  thi.t 
The  handling  of  Baoon  is  severe ;  and  Mr  Lee 
nukea  bis  life  furnish  a  dubious  moral  when  be  saya  that 

'hs  miglity  fall  tcncbea  tli«  iii«eful  lesson  that  Intellectual 
IMllUR,  howcvorcnnunanditiK,  m.-vor  juMtifiwi  bre«('ho!«  of  tliOHe 
ftomsl  moral  laws  which  are  binding  on  lueu  of  great  mutitnl 
■uknnnenta  equally  with  men  of  moderate  or  small  iutellectuat 
aipaelttee'(i>.28S). 

Sot  only  fihall  we  hardly  enter  into  the  ethics  of  the  Re- 
teissance  thus,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  stake  such  a  '  useful 
ItiKwi'  upon  the  chance  that  those  who  violate  it  may 
puffer  a  '  mighty  fall,'  which  greater  criminals  than  Bacon 
^BBve  certainly  escaped.  Mr  Lee  adds  a  clear  and  pleasing 
^Htamnt  of  Bacon's  intellectual  importance  and  aims,  and 
^HBD  better  analysis  of  the  limitations  of  Bacon's  practical 
Mgtelty.  In  a  collection  of  essays,  posthumously  pub- 
bbed,  the  Into  Mr  C,  J.  Elton,  a  true  scholar  and  u  man 
of  lino  tuMte,  has  collected  much  interesting  lore  touching 
the  early  life  of  Sbukespoare,  his  family  and  friends;  and 
ban  ingeniously  illustrated  bis  works  from  vunous  minor 
writers  of  the  !»event«eiith  centur>-.  AH  such  studies  help 
UK  to  undei-Hland  the  poriwl,  and  to  ask  more  pertinently 
the  right  questions  about  Sbukespoare. 

We  thus  know  woinetbing  of  the  life  around  Shake- 
Vol.  ara.— Ao.  404.  ti 
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speare.  A  picture  of  the  tjme  has  bean  pieced  together 
by  hiHtoriaiiR :  of  it-'*  wars,  it«  legislation,  ita  dramaiin 
peraonis :  of  it^  inanneni,  ita  ruling  ideas,  ita  moral  »enti- 
mentt,  and  its  favoured  books.  We  also  know  much 
the  external  life  of  Shakespeare.  Thii-dly,  we  have 
mind  revealed  in  plastic  form  throughout  the  dramas, 
and  in  confaisional  utt«rance  throughout  the  sonnets. 
The  problem  is  to  choose  out  of  the  general  history,  and 
out  of  Shakespeare's  biography,  those  elements  that  may 
serve  to  interpret  his  mind,  and  to  discard  carefully  those 
which  do  not.  Tho  task  of  historical  divination  is  to  draw 
such  lines  between  the  life  around  him,  his  own  life,  and 
his  works,  aa  may  aid  us,  in  some  measure,  and  ivith  the 
least  hazard,  to  form  an  idea  of  his  Ufe  as  an  artist. 

No  one  has  been  more  resolute  on  this  large  adventure 
and,  on  tho  whole,  no  one  has  found  bettor  fortune,  than 
Dr  Georg  Brundcs,  v\'hotM)  i\'ork,  '  Willijim  Shakospoai-c,' 
began  to  appear  in  Danish  ten  years  ago,  and  is  now  in 
it8  second  Bnglish  edition  (1002).    The  method  of  BraodM 
is  tho  comparntivoiy  modem   method,  imdruamed   of  a 
century  ago.     It  iu  historicjil  and  also  psychological.     To 
tliiK  inuthod    tho  B«cretivo    and    mnnUold    Sliake^pcare 
throw*  down  a  great  challenge,  and  Braudet*  takes  up 
that  challenge.     Ho   has   made   his   imirk   already  ait  a 
discoverer  and  explorer  of  other  minds.     He  hiiK  discloxod, 
in  their  national  or  racial  impurtancu,  tho  chief  Dano- 
Norwegiiin  writers,  Holborg,  Ibsen,  Jacob^en.      Ho  has 
wrltlrii  with  intimacy  <>»  two  of  the  figures  in  KtigliKh 
hiBtoiy,  HjTon  and  Di^raoli,  who,  in  force  and  Kalicnot^i 
i-emind  us  most  of  Shakei^ixvire.      Ho  has  studied  ttai^| 
hintory  of  Romanticism  in  England  and  elsewhere ;  an^^ 
tho    Engli.'^h    volume    of  his  'Main    Currents  of   Nine- 
t<M>nt]i  C-entury  Literatupo  '  has  ju*it  t)ecn  translated.     In 
that  work   Hi-andes  was  too  much  biatised  by  mode 
liberal  conceptiott»,  and  too  iudilTerent  to  ntyle  and  a: 
to  bo  a  (tatisfactory  critic  of  poetry,  though  his  oriticis 
of  tho  ideas  pervading  poetry  tM  excellent.     Uis  book  o: 
Shakespeare  is  more  itcientiflc  and  impartial,  and,  while 
ho  expresses  the  diflldonce  of  a.  foreigner  on  matters  of 
stylo,  ho  has  become  i4onsitive  to  greatness  and  truth  of 
poetical  form  in  another  tongue.  The  cosmopolitan  texture 
of  Ills  brain,  the  .tanguine  richness  of  his  temperament, 
heliJ  him  to  under?t;md  the  spring-tides  of  mental   life 
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Bn  tie  ^teanth  century.  Tlio  optimism,  too.  that  8uf- 
^pTivi  hiH  keiiii  fi|>pr<>henHion  of  niifFering  and  tmgedy  in 
K  rretlflntml  in  apprnnrliing  Shnke-tpenre.  itriindp.'i,  thoi'S- 
Bbre.  tiaa  done  Koniothtng  to  dUrover  Hhakespoare ;  anti 
llis  other  writing  may  fairly  be  called  a  discipline  for 
this  hifl  largest  ta^k. 

Brandei*  in  tto  full  of  life  that  he  can  nfTord  his  faults, 
nme  of  which  are  -serious.  They  affect,  indeed,  not  only 
(letail  but  the  method  itself.  He  in  not  primed  with 
A  niie-aided  doctrine,  like  the  gifted  Latin  not«-taker, 
Taine.  IJut  his  conception  of  the  milieu  or  environment 
ftftat  actually  shape»i  poetry  is  sometimes  misty,  lax,  and 
'ontrue.  He  writes  whole  chapters  on  political  or  social 
iMtteni  that  cannot  be  shown  to  have  aifected  Shake- 
ipcare  at  all.  Falstaff's  love  of  Back  inspires  h  page  on 
tlMmany  fermeuteil  drinks  of  the  mizubethans.  The  t-har- 
Mt«r  of  James  I  is  onalysud  at  length  because  Shake- 
ipeare  is  (most  unwarrjintably)  guessed  to  have  alluded 
to  bis  disUke  of  crowds  in  '  Measure  for  Measure,"  ami 
to  his  learning  and  other  qualities  in  'The  Tempest,' 
Hie  whole  history  of  Essex  and  Southampton  is  told 
becaum  Southampton  may  huvo  foiinud  a  pontona]  link 
between  ShakcHpcare  and  Kh«cx.  The  coincidonco  be- 
tween the  tnisfoi'tunoM  of  Es)«cx  and  the  change  of  tlio 
poet's  interest  from  comedy  and  histoty  to  congpiradoa 
with  a  trsiKir  ending,  has  always  been  noticed;  but  to 
hear  the  whole  story  only  makes  us  see  how  fragile  is 
any  inference. 

This  kind  of  error  leads  Brandes  into  his  most  fierioutt 
critical  offence,  that  of  octrasionally  rash  and  dt^inatic 
reconstruction.  lie  has  read  widely,  but  sometimes  faiU 
in  scholarship,  or  tries,  by  means  of  baseless  hypothesis, 
to  pierce  too  far.  Two  instances  may  be  taken  out  of  a 
number.  Kver  since  an  article  by  Halpin  in  1842,  tl. 
has  been  known  that  Oberon's  speech  about  the  'fair 
vestal  throned  in  the  west'  contains  some  allusions  to 
Lyly's  'Endimiou'  that  are  too  dose  to  be  accidental. 
Thts  "little  wcst«rn  Hower,"  on  which  the  bolt  of  Oupid 
fell,  i^  very  liko  Lyly's  Floscuta ;  and  th«  parallel  between 
his  Tollus  and  Luna  and  Shakespeare's  'cold  moon  and 
the  earth "  drives  the  identi6cation  home.  Now  the 
naraee  in  '  Endimion  '  mask  real  persons  of  the  time  ;  and 
Halpin,  modestly  enough,  put  forward  his  theoiy  that 
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'Flos(!ulii'  prububly  signiileti  I^ady  \jett\ce  KnoUys,  flntt 
CountoMi  of  KsMHic,  mid  tliun  of  Leicostor.  Tbo  lonrucd 
editor  of  Lyiy,  Mr  Warwick  Ltoiid,  ix  not<  di^iiicUncd  to 
this  view,  thoutjih  111-*  caul  for  tho  maiQut)  difl'ci-s  from 
lialpin'H.  Tho  wliolu  grutiud  i.s  titvi(-lii^rout!i,  uiid  Brundctt 
sinks  into  it.  He  uccept«i  u-ithoiit  question  Halpin'M 
guess:  ho  ftssumos  tliat  thu  '  wcHtoni  flower' i»  c«rt<uiiily 
Lady  Emwx  ;  ho  thc-iico  iiifeix  that  '  Midxuiiimor  NighiH 
Droam'  v/a»  written  in  the  year  1590,  'aftor  tho  pi-ivatu 
murriagc  of  Esaox  [1.0.  her  son)  with  tho  widow  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.'  He  doc«  not  i*ee  that  ouoh  reasons  aru 
glondcr  for  dislocating  tho  whole  chronology  of  Shako- 
spoure's  early  plays.  Hardly  any  other  wnter  believes 
that  the  '  Dream  ■  wan  written  sooner  thaji  1594  or  1595. 
Were  Brandos  right,  either  the  '  Dream '  would  comu 
before  plays  of  the  type  of  tho  'Two  Oentlemoii,'  or  eUe 
the  wliole  dramatic  Lehrjahre  of  the  poet  must  l>o  shifted 
some  four  years  back. 

Another  instance  of  his  haste  is  found  in  the  chapter 
01)  'Ti'oiluR  and  Cressida.'  Brandos  holds,  like  ninny 
others,  that  Cliapman  wu^  tho  'rival  poet'  of  Nhake* 
speare's  Sonnets.  But  ho  socs  oven  less  than  Dryden  saw 
in  the  poetry  of  Chapman,  and  remarks  with  surprise 
that  Mr  Swinburne  'lovuit'  Chupuiau;  although,  if  hia 
theory  bo  true,  Shakesi>eai-e  refei-red  to  the  '  proud  full 
dtail"  of  Chapman's  'gi-eat  verse.'  That,  however,  is  an 
atYair  of  taste.  Shakespcai-e  treats  the  Greek  herooa  with 
«  Rtraiige  contempt  in  parts  of  '  Ti-oihia  and  Cressida,"  tin 
every  one  has  noticed ;  and  why  ?  ISecause,  says  Hrandcs^, 
he  did  lint  like  Chapman  or  Uie  stylo  of  his  '  Homer.' 

•  In  all  probobiiity  it  wrs  the  grief  Shakespeare  felt  at  xeciug 
Chnpiiuiti  seleetud  by  Poiiibroke,  added  to  tbe  ill-buniour  cAUfcd 
by  thv  elder  iwwt's  iirroKftiiee  and  clumsy  jiednntry,  which 
goaded  him  into  wanton  opposition  to  tho  incvitnblt!  enthu- 
siasm for  tbo  Homeric  world  and  il«  heroes.  And  so  he  t;avc 
liiit  hitter  mood  full  play.'    (Eng.  Tr.  p.  614.) 

This  is  a  house  of  cards ;  it  rests  on  tbe  idea  tliat 
Shakespeare  would  throw  mud  at  Achilles  because  ho 
was  jealous  of  Chapman,  from  whoso  work  he  wan 
actually  bon-owing.  In  such  pastuigos  Bnindes  is  acutor 
at  seeing  the  problem  than  at  >iolvitig  it.  But  his  book 
liKu  o  tjualily  of  gi-eatness  and  a  pcrceptiveness  that  may 
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H  CAiMo  nioro  Uifin  otm  f^wticrntion  lo  ruturo  to  it.  Brandes 
W  bm  tJio  frcci>l  kind  of  Gvriiuin  viKiun,  cromprolipusivo  and 
I     potinaciouM,    witliuiit    Gornuiu    peddling    or   dry-bakod 

■  pediinlry,  iind  without  the  iwiiitimcntal  roar  into  ivbich 
I  th»  Gormiin  voico  oiten  InpscK.  Ho  has  tried  to  incru<uro 
I  himMlf  of^ainxt  the  whole  subject ;  he  ha«  wrextled  nii 
I  iCiibbomly  an  the  patriarcli  .Titcob  for  u  ble^^^ing.  Hix 
I  bm  are  broad  ;  his  U  f rc8CO-work  rather  than  mininttire, 
I  And  il  18  all  tlio  better  for  that.  His  opening  leads  us  at 
I  uoco  into  the  wide  and  fresh  ntniOM]jhoro  of  the  Konais- 
F     HaDce,  where  wo  move  throiigbimt  the  book,  with  its  nn- 

during  ligbUt  above  our  heads.  He  li[>k«  the  genius  of  the 
Eii^liith  poet  witli  that  of  Mirliuel  Angelo,  his  immediate 
forerunner,  and  tliat  of  Cervantes  his  contemporary. 

*  Michael  Angolo  has  dopictcd  mighty  and  miffcring  douiigods 
ill  solitary  gmiideur.  Xo  Italinn  haa  rirallecl  htm  in  sombre 
lyriMU  or  tragic  feublimfty.  The  finest  crcatlous  ttt  Cevvaiitca 
«lMld  RH  monuments  of  a  humour  no  cxuttcil  tlmt  it  mnrks  h:i 
«pocb  in  the  literature  of  the  worhl.  Nu  8|uuiiAnl  luM  rivalletl 
him  in  type-crdatiDg  comic  force.  Sliakiitipoare  ntundx  eo- 
«t|aal  with  Micliael  jVngelo  in  pathos,  and  with  Cervantes  in 
htuoour.  This  of  iCii«lf  gives  us  n  certain  standai-d  for 
imuariiig  the  heiftht  and  runge  uf  his  |>owers'  (p.  1).  i 

Later  pugea  are  imprcssml  with  the  same  power  of 
MMitn^;  Shnkoapearo  in  something  like  true  foeut  aniongst 

khttt  only  mental  eompnnions  in  bis  own  century.  Here 
HxundoM.  »o  for  from  being  given  to  hasty  constructions, 
[judicial.  Following  the  sune  onquiriea  of  Beyersdorff, 
Wk  rejecting  the  fantasien  of  Tscbischwita:  and  others,  ho 
•Bows  how  Shakespeare's  relation  to  Giordnno  Hmno  is 
•luost  one  of  mutual  exclusiveness.  lie  holds  aloof  from 
dto  fanatics  who  come  to  Shakespeare  resolved  to  read 

tVontaigne  into  him  right  and  left,  but  ho  docs  justice 
to  the  real  and  strange  coincidence  of  temper  between 
llio  two.  He  would  have  pressed  closer  into  this  matter 
lad  he  been  able  to  read  the  recent  investigation  of  Mr 
(lurton  Collins,  who  gives  good  reason  for  believing  that 
iHp  changes  in  the  second  quarto  of  •  Hamlet '  are  not  un- 
L^  nlTectcd  by  tlie  recent  appearance  of  Florio'n  trnnsla- 
^B  tioo.  But  everywhere  Brandes  draws,  from  n  largo  and 
^B  *iljU  reading,  parnllelf*  fuU  of  light.  The  quotation  of 
^M  «jhiot»\  detiiiil  ion  of  jealousy  in  the  '  Ethics,"  us  an  exact 
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Uescrijition  of  Othelio's  iraa^iumg^  before  ho  falls  in  tin 
traucc,  U  an  instAnce  (p.  446).  Yet  his  diHtinction  between 
jealoDiiy  pi-opcr  and  the  affection  of  Othellu,  which  10  less 
jealousy  than  '  credulity  poisoned  by  nialiK"ity,"  correct* 
anj-thing  in  such  a  quotation  iliat  mi^ht  mislc»ad.  He; 
uIbo  defines  well  (p.  4411)  the  true  impression  left  bjii 
'  Othello " — the  irapi-ession  which  makes  u«  wish  to  shak«i 
ourselves  free  from  its  overpowering  forcu,  and  to  tuiv 
to  Shakespeare  himself  for  the  antidote. 

'A  Brtvtt  work  '•Othdlo"  iiuiloubU-illy  is  hiit  It  [ft  a  mc 
irmph.     It  lacks  the  breadth  ^^-tlich  Sliakc^])euro's  ptttys 
rule  poseesa.     It  in  a  sharply  limited  study  of  a  single  sxid 
very  8i)ecla1  form  of  piu-o^inii,  the  growtli  of  susplelun  fu  the 
mind  of  a   lover  with   African   blood  and   t«iiii>emnicnt — a 
great  example  of  the  (iower  of  wickedness  over  uususiwctinj: 
noHlity.    Taken  all  in  all,  this  U  a  restricted  subject,  vhieh 
becomes  monumental  only  by  the  grandeur  of  Ita  treatment.' 

On  tho  whole  Brnndes  show.t  less  sureness  of  line  in 
his  atudiei^  of  history  and  envii^nraent  than  in  his  psydio- 
It^ieal  scrutinyof  8iuik(!»peare  and .Shnkespeare*a  peiwa- 
ages.  Ho  can  speak  freshly  about  tho  great  enipnintic 
characters,  Hamlet,  lago,  Macbeth,  though  he  does  not 
preas  so  closely  into  their  mazes  as  Professor  Bradley. 
On  Hamlet  he  discourses  from  the  original  standpoiutcf 
a  fellow-Dane.     Hamlet,  he  says  to  his  countrymen,  is 

'  of  all  Danish  men,  the  only  one  who  can  be  called  famous^ 
the  largest  sc-ale ;  tho  only  one  with  whom  the  thoujEht*  »' 
men  am  for  «vor  buitJvd  In  Enropi-,  America,  .Vu.stmlia,  •!*•  , 
In'eD  in  Asia  and  Africa,  wherever  Hiiro|>e(in  cidturu  luu  itui' 
^8  way  J  and  this  one  never  existed,  at  any  rate  in  the  I«™ 
in  which  he  has  become  known  to  the  world '  (p.  341J. 

And  why  is  this?  The  critic  hiin8«lf  betrays  tlio  uiaif^ 
power  of  Hamlet,  amongst  all  creatures  of  fiction,  tow 
out  a  personal  sympathy,  a  sympathy  which  is  rcfdly  9^' 
pity  and  solf-scrtitiuy. 

•We  love  thco  like  a  brother.  Tliy  melftncholy  is  ours,  (liT 
wmth  is  ours,  thy  contemptuous  wit  avenges  us  on  thoeo  *'"' 
fill  the  earth  with  their  empty  noise  and  are  its  masters.  W* 
know  the  depth  of  thy  suffering  when  wrong  and  hypocrf*? 
triumph,  and  oh !  thy  still  deeper  stifTering  on  feeling  il»t 
that  ner\'e  in  thee  la  severed,  which  »houid  lend  from  thflUKU 
to  victorious  nctJon '  (p.  3S2). 
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The  history  of  ci'iticimn  from  Hazlit.t  onwards  shows  this 
power  of  Hamlet  to  mirror  alt  angry  and  noMu  soiils  to 
tbemselvox,  wheneTer  they  are  filled  with  that  Gutf-doubt 
nhifh  is  the  tragic  reflex  and  consequence  of  thi-ir  diftgust 
with  the  world  about  them.  Hamlet,  behind  it  all.  keeps 
hi*  Mcret  still,  and  so  Shakespeare  may  have  desired ;  ho 
hoD  all '  the  untranspicnousnoss  and  complexity  of  a  real 
soul.'  There  is  not  only  obscurity  of  prt'st^ntmont,  bnt 
the  presentment  of  oh-icurity. 

Bruttdes  is  strong,  like  Sainte-Beuve,  in  portraying 
secondary  characters ;  and  this  is  the  best  ti-ial  of  a  witic's 
elasticity.  Kmilia  is  '  good-hcurtod.  honest,  and  not 
exactly  liglil,  but  still  sufficiently  the  daughtwr  of  Evo 
to  be  uiiablu  to  understand  Dosdcmoua's  naive  and  inno- 
cent clm-itity.*  Thu  doscriptiou  of  Friar  Laurence,  one 
of  the  poet's  iKwt  vmbodimcuts  of  rua»on,  i»  x>erfect. 

'  Sluike»I>caro  kiio\v«  and  imdontaniLi  ptwxionlcMHuess ;  but  ho 
nlwayx  pluc-cs  it  ou  the  second  plane.  .  .  .  Friar  Lniirvittxt  U 
full  of  goodaesa  and  natural  piety,  a  monk  such  as  Spinoxa 
w  Goethe  would  huve  luv«d,  an  undogniattc  sage,  witli  the 
»stut<'»e«»  and  bcucvoK-nt  Jesuitism  «f  au  old  confessor, 
brouf^lit  up  ou  the  milk  and  brvtid  of  pliUosophy,  not  on  the 
:ry  liquors  of  rvlif^iouti  ftuuiticism '  (p.  78). 


The  man  who  wrote  tliat  can  never  bo  put  aside  a»  a 
Clitic  who  is  at  root  a  politician,  blinded  with  lihural 
formulie.  Hia  voice  ha^  true  liberating  power,  and  lejkves 
us  quit  of  formulaa.  He  ha8  leanit  one  of  the  liest 
things  that  Hhakespeare  has  to  teach,  namely,  to  reitpect 
all  natural  healthy  types  of  cliaructer  and  calling,  even 
whon  our  beliefs  cannot  be  the  same  as  their.'".  This  kind 
of  r(!8pcet  eomew  easily  to  those  who  accept  society  as 
it  is,  but  it  come«  too  easily  to  do  them  credit.  When 
a  reforming  and  unquiet  spirit  attains  to  it,  he  has  made 
a  conquet^t.  BrundL-:^  can  also  woi-d  the  particular  mood 
or  Stimmung  that  liet*  behind  a  work  of  art ;  and  this  can 
only  bo  felt,  especially  if  the  work  be  dramatic,  by  a  kind 
of  antenna-sense,  unknon'n  to  tbo  criticism  of  rule  and 
canon.  Even  the  errors  risked  by  the  intuitive  critic  tell 
us  more  than  the  truths  of  tbo  mechanical  critic.  What 
could  be  more  happily  touched  than  the  divinations  of 
the  frame  of  mind  of  Shakespeare  at  the  ages  of  about 
thirty  and  thirty -five  ? 
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•  No  Ii^iH  wniitlvi'  nnd  <lf*vot«H  to 


than   tte  Dtki' 


msic 
"Twfilftli  Muht"  or  LowiiKO  in  "The  Men;faui|.  «£\t 
must  tliotf  cnwtor  hliiiRolf  have  bncii  in  the  aboct  i 
ItiUin'al  In  which,  twi  yot  iinma-itiui'iMl  by  thv 
In  hiH  DH  in  iill  il<x>)>  nHtnrwi,  ho  fclc  his  tAlcats  : 
nml  iinfoliliiitf-   '■'"   '"'"  <'vi'ry  day  growing  foUer 
niKnllk'Mnt.  hl»  iiiiixwt  miuI  quickening  with  cnsXiv* 
ftnil  liwtlnct  with  hnrmoay.  ...   In  tlie  Repablkms  ' 
Diin  nf  thv  inmiUi.'  wiui  nAiniid  FIot^aI.   There  is  nicfa  » : 
month  In  nhncMt  erni-y  hnmitn  lifii ;  luid  this  is  "TIkIhhwii'i 
...   In   xpitfi  (if  hiN   liitvnt  motnncholy  he  b   now  Utfaly 
riivonri^I  und  ha|(|)y,  this  yonng  man  of  thirty-Ave;  itefOB 
of  hla  rJU-eor  Im  in  tliv  hlgn  of  tho  Lion ;  he  fe«hi  hinu«tf  ctronc 
ontniRh  to  M)>ort  with  tJio  ixnvorK  or  life,  nnd  bo  now 
noMiinfc  Imt  onmedlon'  (pp.  171,  213,  216). 


-1 


Tho  hmdinK  »''(■■  )i»wc<vor,  nf  BraiidcM  is  doubtloeel 
rlrnrncHft  of  bit  moral  luid  linninn  jiidgmuntit.  In  bis 
'KhakcHiiniiru'  lie  ft'^^O*  lit  ihotw  JudKii>oiit«,  nut  tbroogfa 
bin  Horiiil  and  jhiUUciU  do<'trino,  itnr  through  abstract 
]»hiliip4(ipliy,  but  tbnuiKh  tlm  riphness  of  his  ortUtic  per- 
ropt  iotiH  ;  uiut  tluH  ih  t  lu<  only  huSg  jMith  for  a  lit«nir}*  critic. 
Lie  iIuoH  not  Ktxt  Ktiakeepcaro  through  the  warping  chriH 
mutic  gbistwH  of  li)>ontli»ini,  or  of  neftel'fi  philosophy ;  yvt 
ho  do«s  not  fftll  tnt4'  tho  nnual  error  of  making  Kim  an 
ulmottt  pure  feudalist  like  fSponser.  He  seen  the  poet's 
luoratity  in  it^  i-eal  and  <mly  k'g'itimato  li^fht,  a^  a  series  of 
motives  or  themoH,  recurring  and  intertwined  and  modu- 
lating ouL<  Muothur,  and  rtvldoni  issuing,  for  tho  po«t,  into 
the  code  or  c4tnou  to  whit-h  our  dubious  instinct  is  tempted 
to  reducu  tbom.  Tho  result  is  an  impregnable  spiritual 
grtK-e  and  elevation  in  the  p«eti"j'.  which  merely  presents, 
but  novur  argues,  and  so  cannot  l>e  rftfut«d.  .'Ynd  thifi 
grace  and  elevation  traiisEusu  theniHelve»  into  the  ri^t 
kind  of  critic,  as  in  the  following  det»cription  of  'The 
Winter's  Tale '  (p.  639). 

*  Looked  at  from  a  purely  abstract  point  of  view,  as  though 
it  were  a  musical  coinpoeition,  tho  play  might  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  soul's  history.  Fleginniug  nith  iK»vcrftiI 
emotions,  suHi)etimi  and  droful ;  with  terrible  mlstake«  entiuling 
<les«rve<]  and  undeserved  tniFferiiiKi  't  leads  to  a  dtMiiair  whkh 
la  turn  gnuliuilly  yields  to  forgetfulnees  and  levity ;  but  not 
lastingly.  Once  aloue  with  its  helpless  giicf  and  hopeless 
cepontnuco,  tho  heart  still  Qudu  In  lu  inneruiogt  sanct 


tnWIe  'irrfbo  oomplotinp  arabesque  in  a  dmiritig;' 

lat  we  have  writtt^n  ewlier  showx  how  littln  we 

to  paying  Dr  BmndoM  mere  oompliniftiil  ;  indeed 

rather  thinking  (an  he.  would  doubtle«8  prefer)  of 

lers  he  haa  yet  to  And   than   of  hinmelf.     Hut  in 

we  have  passed  over  from  the  fleld  of  historical 

fctruction  and  interpretation  to  that  of  pure  critieism. 

light  to  notice  now  the  latest  signal  effort  made  by 

'lisbman,  in  whom  the  hi-itorical  sense  in  relatively 

[and  the  religious  and  hortatoi-j*  int^tinct  relatively 

to    appreciate    the    four    tragedies    into    which 

vn  flung  his  utmo6t  powers — flung  them  aome- 

fwith  u  xeruno  and  royal  claasicality  of  farm,  hut 

k'ith  u  vtiliemencca  (ttrnin,  nil  Etna-like  con vulmve- 

language,  of  which  wo  forget  the  foitiml  impor* 

because  it  must  he  the  reflex  of  nomu  for  ever 

I  and  powerful  agitation  in  himself.    I'Vom  the 

imiinity,    the   deep   if    lo»i    piercing   tones  of   Dr 

sa,  we  turn  to  Mr  Dradley'i*  book  on  'Shnkeepenreun 

vohime  revives  the  tttrictly  philosophical  criti- 
»f  Shakespeare,  which  haa  lapsed.  »inco  the  time 
ridge,  in  this  country.  Coleridge  was  iinit  of  all  a 
but,  even  while  his  imaginative  powers  were  at 
\or  he  was  looking  back  on  the  powers  be  had 
1  with  a  sadnesA  that  could  revive  the  sense  of  them 
,  their  energj*.  he  had  within  him  a  second  principle, 
ig  familiar  that  told  him  the  path  his  mind  hud 
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eo  ■qa«1  wmnoSk  «<  the  philcMopUe 


in  Colciridgfc  iotecpoMtimtiiw  aad  mnaatas  flMh  other, 

H  iiaiqiw:  it  m  not  gnster  eren  in  GoeUia,  beea— o  Cote- 
ridg*«ppl3Ml  bb  jod^iiV  mtfilleet  not  oatr  to  the  tfaoi^bt 
and  iCaff  of  poetrjr,  Kke  Goethe  and  moat  of  th»  esKmus, 
bat  to  stTle,  axpnwion.  rbythm  and  mnrie.  Scnee  his  dsy 
Mome  few  gifted  En^bh  wriien  hsTc  tried  bo  fcOow  in 
him  wake.  ProfeaMR-  Dowdea  has  a  ^temlatire  ootlook 
ot  hie  own  ;  and,  if  modem  *""—*■  and  liberal  ■iiiliiiiiiiii 
are  apt  to  come  between  him  and  Shafceqieare,  be  has 
none  <rf  the  ponderaeitj  and  hea*7-footedneM  of  the 
Oemans.  But  the  beM  of  oar  critira  have  not  ha^d 
■Jlleilietli  miodn :  tiivy  have  CoUowed  oo  liie  Hoes,  not  ^H 
Coleridge,  but  of  Lamb  and  Uazlittr  treating  the  works  tif 
(jbakaapeare  on  the  side  of  hnmaiiity  and  of  s^rhi,  not 
aa  the  side  at  their  philoeophie  import.  Of  poete.  Mr 
Swinburoe  hnt*  ttaid  what  in  best  worth  hearing  in  Ms 
atodies  of  tlie  older  draniAtiflts  and  of  their  jfreatest  spirit. 
Amoog  keen  and  ocholarly  minda,  Walter  Bagehot,  in  his 
*  Literary  Studies.'  and  Dr  Fumivall.  in  his  pref»ce  to  the 
•o  sailed  '  Leopold  Shakespeare,'  stand  out  for  buoyancy. 
In  his  prefaces  to  the '  Evomley  Shakospcfiro.'  Professor 
Ilerford  shows  a  mAst<;ry  of  tttamint;  and  upparutus  which 
fortifies  and  does  not  chill  Iit»  power  to  interpret.  Mr 
Bradley,  giving  a  whole  book  to  the  four  major  tragediee, 
may  well  feel  that  his  long  delay  before  printing  ai^^H 
original  work  of  length  has  l)«en  rewarded.  ^H 

Mr  liradle^',  if  he  moves  most  easily  and  freshly  in  the 
ahetrui^  region,  writes  with  a  »trongth  of  human  feeling^ 
not  always  seen  in   metaphysicians.     His  manner  is 
ruriouH  mixture  of   preaching  at   high   pressure   with 
nftr\'OM»,  guju-deil,  Oxfoitl  aet'iiracy  of  auuiyuls.     His  Mtyl^ 
if  a  little  what  artists  call  'tight,'  has  the  rare  gift 
lieitig  entirely  lucid  in  the  expression  of  subtleties.     Ki 
the   sense   of   mcnt«I   ease  and   fundamentally   tranquil 
power  wiiii;h  we  receive  from  the  most  highly- wrought 
of  the  tragedies  {perhaps  excepting  ■  Othello')  disappears 
when  M'o  read  the  close  and  searching  expositions  of  the 
critic.     The  tension  is  of  a  difFeront  kind,  and  sometimes 
destroyii  the  pleasure  proper  to  tragedy.     This,  however, 
does  not  affect  the  subetance  of  his  criticism.    The  hook 
strikes  us,  for  good  more  than  for  ill,  us  that  of  a  man 
who  has  gone  his  own  way,  troubling  not  much  about 
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f    'ither   critictt,    cAriug    more    For    the    soul,   vtliics,    and 

I     B^ractors  in  a  pbiy  iban  for  its   historic  setting  or  iu* 

'tyh,  and  not  minding  if  ho  rankes  redi»roverit;i<^      Hvnce 

the  ivMiill   in   ]>«rsi>iinl   iind   nrrowting,     Wc   shnll   i^peak 

mainly  uf   Mr    Hr»dlcy*8   philosophy   and   then  of  »ome 

detoib  of  intorpretation.     And  Hnit  of  hiM  poetic  on  it« 

niorAl  sido.     W«  toko  Imve  to  iwo  our  own  iigures  and 

}iiirnt)le!< ;  hut  the  theory  runs  soinewhul  tut  fulIowK. 

I'he  for»mo!«l  poi-Hou  or  horo  in  thiwe  traKudiea  of 

ShaketipetLre'H  prime  in  a  man  uminont  both  in  nature 

and  in  publii*  mnk.     He  err»,  8u(Ton«,  hurt«  othcnt,  and  at 

IsHt  han  to  die.    It  wn8  hii^own  action,  uf  hittown  rhoo^in^, 

that  started  the  fatal  train  of  eveuts.     He  is  iinineshed  in 

just  the  one  tiitnation,  among  just  the  penwnR,  that  tooch 

the  dangerous   point   in    his  nature.     Hegel   snya  tn  bis 

'^Bthetik'  that  Shakespeare's   subject  is   often  the  rise 

Kud  growth  in  a  great  soul  of  a  passion  that  leads  it  into 

«  self-destructive  conflict  with  circumstance.     This  outer 

tonfliot  is  also  mirrored  in  the  strife  within  his  on-n  soul 

of  blood  and  judgment,  or  of  ambitiou  and  loyalty.    Somc- 

times.  adds   Hegel,  Shakespeare  shows  almost  perfectly 

Bnn  and  consequent  natures,  like  Coriolanus,  who,  by  that 

wry  quality,  or  througli  forgetting  the  spot  of  fatal  tondcr- 

neSK  in  themselves,  fail  uf  their  end  and  perish.      Kegel's 

tboory  is  the  most  suggestive  contribution  since  Ariatotlo 

to  the  mctaphysie  of  the  drama,  but  in  various  ways  it  is 

yery  one>8ided,  for  Hugel's  portentous  optimism  leads  him 

(o  underestimate  the  whole  oluniont  of  I'isible  injustice, 

Viroason.   and    immoral -f«ceming    fate   in   ShuktiipL-are's 

tngie   world.      Mr    Bradley's   thoory*   modifies   that   of 

Hcgcl  by  freely  admitting  the  proiwncc  of  this  element. 

In  noy  case  it  iit  olitar  tluit  .Shakctspeare  docs  nut  found  ii 

tn^dy  merely  on  intrigue  and  incident,  nor  yot  on  mere 

fqrcbology  without  Incident.      Nor  does  he  suffer  the 

htality  to  spring  from  causes  that  lie  quite  without  our 

Toluntary  choice,  such  as  pure  modnc:^,  or  other  abnormal 

Mfttes,  or  supernatural  compulsion  (a  point  worked  out  in 

the  leotores  on  'Macbeth  ').    Accident,  says  Mr  Bradley  dis- 

Hl  •  Rm  kk  pBp«F  OR  tiM  pabjMt  Ln  tli«  '  Rlbbcrt  Journal '  tor  July  1004. 
^PmT*  work  1«  full  oC  Urae  MJIu|S  :  '  UtatUi  U  (rom  tbo  llrat  tu  Uio  buk- 
PdoqwI  o/  Ilamici'ii  inlnd ;  tbe  BaiKllmnk  at  ilit>  Aalto  Ix  iiol  cnoimli  for 
Ua.'  But  Higel  NUrta  with  Grrck  tnvgtdy  an  the  perfect  Ifpe.  Mid  docH 
iMftWidw  ranuttk  tneody  Itn  full  rights. 
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crniiiigly.oiily  appctnrH,  if  )it  ull,<]iiiU3  lain  in  tlic  tjortesof 
tragi<:  nvcntR,  when  our  tienso  o£  uiuse  and  efTcct 
hei  shaken;  and,  we  may  odd,  it  is  deftly  concvuled 
passed  lightly  over  iti  tho  theatrc-L  If,  then,  nuch  in  tlw 
coarse  of  tragody.  wbot  is  the  impresaiun  made  by  the 
tragic  TTorld  upon  n  philosophical  and  flennitivti  witness? 

Mr  Bmdlpy  traolc.4  down  this  impression  to  the  sense 
of  n  contradiction  in  things,  or  'antinomy.'  Wo  are  left 
with  two  uettfi  of  feelings  that  cannot  be  expelled, 
Mcparatod.  or  reconciled.  Tliu  CbriHtian  doctriuoM,  ho 
ever  much,  in  a  sen»e,  Shakespeare  accepted  them,  w< 
not  before  his  mind  in  thu  sunnv  of  aiFordin);  a  solution 
this 'antinomy.'  One  Midu  of  it  leiuls  to  dishenrteniUL'nt. 
We  are  611»d  for  part  of  tho  time  with  tho  Hcnso  of  wante, 
of  injiutico,  or  rather  of  bhnd  chnnco,  at  any  rate  of 
unreason,  in  the  ^vorld  reproscnt^^d.  It  lit  a  ticcne  of  great 
8oul8  ciniolly  overtaxed  in  their  we-nkncKx,  of  lai^e  iiiindM 
whoso  plaiiit  run  counter  to  their  best  hopes,  and  of  gutlo 
ai  leoxt  partjalty  triumphant.  Pessimism,  a  philosophy 
not  formulate*!  In  Shakespeare 'a  day,  would  any  that  such 
u  world  had  Ix'tter  not  have  been,  or  liai*  a  nocuasAr}' 
ovorplua  of  pain  and  unreason.  Yet  thin  is  not,  in  fact, 
the  iniprosaion  left  on  lis  by  the  noble  close  of 'Hamlet*: 
and  the  other  face  of  the  contnidietiun  is  slowly  turticd 
toward  ua.  Here  wo  myateriously  feel  that  there  ia,  after 
all,  some  kind  of  puciiication,  M>me  cancelling  of  bonds, 
some  settlement  not  nuide  ill  t<erm9  of  the  justice  that  we 
know.  We  are  loft  in  '  calm  of  mind,  all  passion  spenL* 
And  this  feeling  i»  hicompatible  with  a  mere  sense  of 
waste  and  chaos.  Mr  Hrndley  then  turns  from  the 
[wychological  to  the  external  or  objective  statcmont  of 
tliv  problem,  and  nsk?),  What,  tlien,  is  the  presiding  power 
in  sueh  a  tragic  universe'/ 

Tho  coHtmdiction  only  defines  itself  the  more.  The 
presence  of  moral  law  somewher(>,  of  orderly  enuso  and 
effect,  of  Nemesis,  is  irremovable.  The  tragic  trouble 
springs  from  tho  hero's  voluntarj'  act;  Brutus  has  to 
pay  for  blindness  and  Macbeth  for  guilt.  People  are 
punished,  not  merely  .sacrificed — often  ovei*puiii.sbod,  but 
still  punii«hod — by  some  principle  in  the  nature  of  things. 
The  bad  are  always  punished  in  Shakespeare's  trngedios. 
The  merely  faulty  are  pimiahed.  The  'intioccnt  who 
belong  to  the  guilty'  (as  DrFurnivall  put»  it)  are  punished 
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liecatise  they  do  belong  to  the  guilty.    Such  a  world  is 

Etot  mere  disorder.     Od  the  other  hand,  the  conception  of 

Wma  power  working,  if  not  blindly,  yet    regardless  of 

individual  desert,  is  equally  unavoidable  as  we  read.     It 

a  no  crade  form  of  predestination ;  for  Shakespeare's 

view,  on  the  whole,  is  Helena's,  that  '  the  fated  sky  gives 

Bb  free  scope.'    No :  the  tragic  fate  suggests  a  great  im- 

peiWHial  system  of  some  Idnd   cutting  acmes  our  aims 

and    hopes,  working    without    reference    to    them,   and 

grinding  them  np  in  its  relentless  march.     We  cannot  get 

rid  erf  this  idea.     Here,  then,  stated  in  terms  of  the  pre- 

tiding  power,  are  the  two  aspects  of  the  contradiction. 

The  most  original  part  of  the  theory  follows.    Where, 
in  Boeh  a  scene,  is  there  a  place  for  the  conceptions  of 
good  and  evil,  for  what  we  now  term  '  values '  ?    Drama 
does  not  profess  to  solve  the  nddle,  but  asks  it  in  the 
tnoet  pointed  way.    Kr  Bradley  works  in  metaphors,  as 
we  all  must  do ;  we  will  indicate  hia  own,  and  may  then 
■Dggest  an  alternative  metaphor.     Evil,  such  as  that 
onbodied  in  Isgo  and  Goneril,  produces  a  conAnilsion  in 
the  society  it  invades ;  it  acts  as  a  poison,  and  therefore 
there  must  be  a  healthy  body,  a  living  body,  to  poison. 
Too  cannot  poison  a  corpse  or  a  stone.    There  must,  then, 
bs  Bome  impulse  or  principle  we  call  good  which  ani- 
mates the  condition  of  normal  health.    Evil  is  that  which 
produces  a  violent  reaction  in  the  healthy  body,  which 
desires  to  cast  evil  out.     But  we  have  not   even  yet 
arrived  at  the  essential  point  of  tragedy.    There  is  nothing 
neoessarily  tragic  in  the  mere  conflict  of  good  and  e^-il 
and  the  victory  of  eviL     Mr  Bradley  doee  not  put  the 
matter  in  so  startling  a  way,  but  it  seems  to  follow  from 
bia  theory,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  true.    Tragedy  only 
eomes  in,  or  is  only  complete,  when  the  struggle  to  cast 
oat  evil  involves  evil  of  a  fresh  order ;  when  the  faulty 
hero  of  mighty  make  cannot  be  purged  of  bis  fault  with- 
out being  overpnnished,  and    perishing;    nay,   without 
wrecking    others,    good    and    evil,    together.       Tragedy 
admmates,  not  when  Goneril  is  triumphant,  or  when 
hear  is  vexed,  but  when  the  two  meet,  and  Cordelia  is 
dertrayed  between  the  millstones  of  their  crime  and  their 
HnWhifm.    The  good  principle,  or  Ormuzd,  cannot  defeat 
the  bad,  or  Ahriman,  without  'self-torture  and  self-waste.' 
■■  •  Hhakeiiuearesn  trag^y  ends  with  a  faint,  weary. 
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and  featureleas  <^onvulo)wouo>o  of  tliu  tra^pc  world,  with  ■ 
taw  s(-4-ondary  Sgunui  KtautUug  ruund  a  huap  of  bodieal 
L{fo  will  go  on,  but  this  play  in  ov(>r.    Ttie  hotiscM  strik^l 
lip  11  sIiinnoftictMl  poucc ;  but  tliut  is  notbini;  to  Ruinoo  ancT 
■lulipt,  itud  littlti  uiui'o  t-o  UM.    A.t  tho  cud  of  'Lintr'  tJiti  (Nirtli 
haH  purged  it^wlf  of  Doveral  roptikti  at  a  portetitoiM  eotiU 
It  in  liko  a  body  that  ahiiost  dic#.  oiid  actually  forfeit**  all 
gracu  and  beauty  for  awhile,  iu  tbo  vffort  to  <.-a8t  out  a 
poisou.     Wo  aro  tbu-s  faced  by  tho  contradiction  in  an 
avuter  form  than  ovor.    If  tho  world  in  not  iu  principle 
ifood,  why  t^hould  it  try  to  save  it«olf  by  exp4>lling  evil? 
But.  if  it  it*  good,  why  nhnuld  it  have  exil?     Above  nl 
why  should  the  etVort  to  be  rid  of  evil  bring  in  more  evi, 
Htlll  aa  the  condition  of  succeoH?    On  thio  problem  t. 
drama,  far  from  smlving  it.  puts  a  finer  edge.     Tet.  tba' 
result  is  i-alming  and  elevating.     The  mystery  without  is 
reflected  in  the  mystery  of  our  feelings  towai-ds  it. 

We  have  l»een  less  than  just  to  some  of  Mr  Bradley'i 
diatinRtions,  and  have  used  our  own  words.  His  theory 
i«  a  thorouffh going  and  substantially  original  effort,  to 
re-state  the  difliculty  of  evil  in  the  world  as  represented 
in  four  tmgodie».  It  asks  how  Shakot^pcaro  would  hai-« 
put  the  riddle  of  life  had  his  mind  been  mothodieni  and 
not  artirtliv,  and  had  he  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
Hegel.  One  obvioutt  comment  i»  that  lifo  is  larger 
than  tho  stage.  Many  Rituatioiui  whieh  tho  phihwopher 
must  face  the  dramatist  may  not  face.  Some  disasters, 
such  as  mere  physical  accident'*,  ai'e  not  tragic  at  al 
Villains  like  Banyan's  Mr  Kadman,  prosperous  on  eart 
to  the  last,  and  good  men,  too  utdike  ourselvett,  who  a 
brought  low  without  any  fault,  are  not  for  the  drama, 
at  least  must  not  be  in  its  forefront.  Yet  the  theologia 
ur  philosopher  must  ptaco  them  in  his  system  fiomewhen\ 
And,  as  Mr  Bradley  carefully  implies,  within  the  drama 
itMolf  tragedy  is  not  ovorj'thing,  for  tho  side  of  life  shown 
iu  philosophic  comedy  and  romantic  play  has  to  be  counted 
with.  Fui'ther,  oven  within  the  sptieru  of  tragedy,  it  is 
wrong  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  mere  upshot, 
which  is  hii^ely  dictated,  not  by  ethical  theory,  but  by  tho 
nmount  of  imaginative  poin  that  the  average  spectator 
will  tolerate.  For  the  fate  of  Desdemona  ho  mtiat  bo 
indemnified,  if  only  a  little,  by  tliat  of  lago,  and  for  the 
fall  of  Hanilet  by  that  of  Claudius.     These  bad  men  might 
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very  woll,  in  tho  rwil  world,  wwApp  and  prosper,  iw  tbfl 
philosopher  must  remember.  In  8Imkespejirefl  plays 
they  niay  not.  This  is  only  to  the  praiste  of  Shakespeare. 
He  felt,  being  a  tlieatrJral  artiflt,  just  how  far  he  minht 
take  his  lienrers,  wlio  were  not  philoaophers.  In  real  life, 
again,  comedy  often  has  a  death  in  it,  but  not  so  upon 
the  stage.  We,  therefore,  must  not  slip  into  thinking; 
that  the  theme«i  of  tlie  liighctit  tragic  art  exbaunt  our 
types  of  evil  in  the  world. 

Mr  Bradley's  exposition  perhaps  attends  at  thi«  point 
somewhat  exclusively  to  the  aiiministrativo  side,  so  to 
I'ull  it.  of  tragedy.  He  is,  so  far  as  wo  undoretand  hinii 
tbe  first  to  gniut  that  the  poet  is  equally,  or  more,  roii- 
oomed  with  chorneter;  not  only  with  what  men  do  and 
dcson'o  and  suffer,  deservedly  or  otherwise,  but  with 
what,  through  tho«i  exivericncen,  tiioy  are.  There  are 
complex  natures,  of  which  Hamlet  ts  the  chief;  but,  with 
his  eye  on  the  audience,  Shakespeare  usually  tells  it 
plainly  where  its  sympathies,  personal  as  distinct  from 
dramatic,  are  to  lie.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Lear  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  healthy  member  of  the  world  despite  his 
error,  and  Mncbath  a  poinwnous  intruder  despite  his 
grandeur.  There  are  iiidccnl  eases  whore  the  ih'nmjitiu 
sympathy  t«  so  givat  that  it  almost  cjirriew  the  favour  of 
tlio  spectator  with  it.  In  '  Maebuth '  we  )>egin  to  feel  that 
bis  enemies  are  on  the  other  side ;  and  we  find  it  hard  to 
feel  the  due  pity  for  Duncan  and  Hunquo,  because  their 
slayer  is  more  i(itere*iiiig.  Shake-^peare  has  to  burden 
Macbeth  with  the  stupid  and  pointless  murder  of  Macdulfn 
family,  lest.  Marduff  should,  like  Richmond  in  '  Kiehard  III,* 
be  a  dull  and  pci-fimctoiy  justicer. 

ir  we  arc  to  seek  an  ethical  point  of  view  in  theMu 
tragedies,  they  cry  with  a  thoiMand  voices  that  it 
matters  (as  Mr  Bradley  well  says  of  Cordelia)  what  wo 
are,  and  that  it  does  not  matter  what  happens  to  us. 
Sometimes,  although  good,  men  triumph;  sometimes 
their  error  is  punished  too  much,  somotimcM  too  little ; 
sometimes  their  eud  seems  to  be  proof  of  moral  order, 
sometimes  of  blind  chance  or  of  impersonal  fate.  And,  to 
speak  in  myth,  the  tragedies  tempt  us  to  separate  the 
creative  from  the  administrative  powers  of  the  universe. 
It  is  as  though  the  labour  of  making  men  and  women 
had  fallen  to  a  band  of  supernatural  artist:^  of  varying 
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skill  and  bent.  Some  of  thorn  mould  creatures  that  ax 
jiImo>st  perfect.  othorB  mould  crefltuitw  oxqiiiuitoly  tiiid 
itmtiutably  llttad  for  hateful  end^.  Tlin  uvorugo  i>r 
duett),  however,  of  the  workshop  nre  the  Koft  iiwtruiiieiij 
of  circuDutnnce ;  and  wlint  they  n-ill  he  at  liuit  U  only 
cloar  when  they  hiivo  claahed  blindly  together.  Hut  tho 
wob  of  uctuul  huppotiiujfs  in  whirh  they  nre  trappvd 
might  seom  the  work  of  a  wholly  different  net  of  powers, 
who  admiuititor  and  do  not  create.  Thaie  are  rare] 
good  fairioH,  sumotimeB  bUud  furies,  oftener  half-intell 
gont  fate*.  Or,  if  wo  aro  to  resume  them  into  soiuo 
single  executive  power,  it  would  re«cmhle  in  many  wayo 
King  Lour,  a  blind  judge,  with  a  raw,  angry  sense  of 
disrijiline  and  justice,  who  can  hear  the  voices  of  men 
but  cannot  acv  to  aim  his  bolts  rightly.  Thoy  often  glance 
on  the  innocent,  eveo  if  they  are  tient  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ;  and  they  arc  Huro  to  scatter  on  good  and  evil, 
like  bo>i)l>s,  rather  than  to  pierce  one  victim  only,  like 
arrows.  Karthly  justice  ret^emble:*  the  faltering  efforts 
of  tht8  blind  and  petulant  but  lintening  MinoH.  To  fiup- 
pose  there  U  some  ulterior  and  itovereign  reason  behind 
hi-i  chair  is  only  a  pretence  of  the  liimiau  heArt,  tliat 
cannot  bear  the  truth.  Such  a  mytli  as  thiii,  of  course, 
falsely  separates  character  from  circumstance,  half 
ignores  the  intrinsic  value  of  character,  and  is  too 
polytheistic.  But  Mr  Bradley  hiimjclf  ends  in  a  dualism 
which  only  tranrfcrs  the  problem  from  tLo  hands  of  the 
poet  to  those  of  the  philosopher.  Perhaps  the  philo- 
sopher may  himtwlf  come  to  think  that  the  poet's  state- 
ment of  the  problem  is  worth  more  than  his  own 
Perhaps,  owing  to  tho  very  make  of  our  minds,  the 
question  of  tho  worth  of  life,  as  shown  in  tragedy,  in  as 
ill^timate  as  that  of  the  infinity  of  space  according  to 
Kant — a  question  that  we  must  ask  and  may  not  aiiKwur, 
and  that  is  therefore  out«tde  the  sphere  of  fenowledgi-. 
The  artist  i>(  the  lieflt  person  to  intimate  its  existence. 

We  pajw  by  Mr  Bradley's  chapter  an  the  structure  of 
tiic  pUiys,  wliich  confesses  some  debt  to  that  too  little 
known  if  scholastic  book,  Gustav  Froytag's  'Technik 
des  Dramas.'  It  is  a  good  example  of  his  introspective 
method,  as  he  sit-i  in  the  boxes,  with  a  philosuphic  Snger 
on  his  own  pul.se,  watching  the  ebb  and  How  of  his 
sympathies.    Most  of  kis  book  is  given  to  interpreting  the 
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four  gretit  tnigtuiicn.  With  hU  hh  inotaphy.ticaJ  tui-n, 
Mr  Bnidley  does  not  ritlo  away  fruin  tlio  text  or  remain 
Abfitruvt  in  trcutmcnt ;  lio  even  (ft-apples  tho  text  with 
too  much  rigour.  His  spirit  is  that  of  a  scientific  theo- 
lot^iuu  who  is  also  di'oply  religious.  Even  when  wv  thinU 
that  b«  is  wrong,  or  that  his  \-i«w  is  less  novel  than 
111'  i^iiipposes,  it  is  vluur  tbnt  he  has  <-onie  to  Shakcspi'Jin^ 
with  t'rush  eyus,  and  that  tho  work  hits  formed  part 
of  bU  lifo.  Such  a  uiun,  the  Germans  would  say,  hai^ 
trlebt  or  lived  through  tho  tragedies  of  8hakeHpuare. 
His  clos«  and  serried  exposition  is  varied  with  possagct 
of  devout  uluiiucncc.  Inti^nsity  is  the  mark  of  his  .stylo. 
■V  happy  instjuico  of  Mr  Bradley's  exactitude  of  nictliod 
ia  hin  aeeoitnt  of  tho  atinOHphci-e  of  '  Macbeth.' 

'  The  utinoeipliero  of  "  Macbeth  "  *  (he  .Hftyit)  *  i»  not  that  of  tia- 
ratieved  bInckncsH.  Ou  tho  omitrary,  an  oniniutnxl  with  "KSiip 
Laar"  and  it«  cold  dim  ttlwim.  "Mftcbcth"  Icavi'is  k  decided 
bnpKSaion  of  colour;  it  i»  renll)'  the  impression  of  a  bitu-k 
night  broken  by  flashes  of  IIkIiI  and  colour,  sometimes  vivid 
aiid  cvt^n  i^liirint;.  They  are  the  lights  and  coloura  of  the 
imdcrHtoriu  in  the  fli-^t  ««-ue ;  of  tho  dngB^""  hanginK  befure 
icbi^th'.i  oyes  uiid  glittering  alone  in  tlie  nii<lnight  ah';  of 
iho  torch  home  by  the  Horvaiit  when  ho  ami  his  lonl  coiiio 
upon  Banquo  crotwinK  the  castlc-court  to  hi^  room;  of  thu 
torch,  again,  which  Flwince  carried  to  Ugbt  his  father  to 
(titatli,  aad  which  was  dashed  out  by  one  of  the  muixlerei-s ; 
of  the  torches  that  flared  in  the  liall  on  tlie  fuii*  of  tln^  tjho^t 
nad  the  bliim-licd  ehpeks  of  Miu-lh-tli;  of  ilie  lliimos  beneath 
tbe  lx>ilinR  caUli'on  from  whicli  tbe  a)>]i«ritions  in  the  cavern 
roiie;  of  the  tajier  which  showed  to  tho  Doctor  and  tJie  Geutle- 
oman  the  waiited  fiu:e  aud  blank  eyea  of  Lady  ^iM^bcth. 
id,  above  all,  tlie  eolour  ts  tlio  colour  of  blcKjd '  (pp.  :i:M-5). 

Tho  play  of  these  dramas  upon  tbe  nerves  and  senses  of 

tho  imaginative  reader,  as  well  us  upon  his  heart  and  in- 

telligenco,  is  well  kept  in  view.     And  lu:  we  have  treated 

Mr   Bradh'y   so   much  us   a  philosopher,  let  us  quote  a 

^ogsagc  Uiat  »hows  how  little  he  drag^  in  motaphj-sios 

priicre  they  have  no  place  (pp.  Mfi,  'M^).   He  is  not  seduced, 

««  Milton's  demons  might   have   been,   by   tho   qnemtioti 

whether    tho   foreknowledge   of   the   witches   interferes 

prith  tbe  nitn-al  '  freedom '  of  Macbeth. 

• "  Waclx'tb  "  was  not  written  for  students  of  metaphysics  or 
^heotog}',  but  for  people  at  large;  and,  however  it  may  be 
■    Vol.  208.— .Vo.  404.  R 
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witli  jii-opliecleet  iif  lU'tion.'*,  |)i<ophecic8  of  mei-u  events  Ho 
not  8iiKK<Mt-  to  iwopio  nt  )nrgo  i%ny  sort  of  diificiilty  nlxiut 
retti)0[U)ibility.  Mauy  peopio,  perhitps  most,  linbitually  thnk 
of  their  "  future "  as  something  fixed,  but  of  tbems^Tw  m 
"  free."  The  Witches  nowadays  take  a  kmhu  iu  Bond  Stiwt 
and  cliarKo  ».  Kui>i<^ ;  ntnl  when  thti  victim  eiitorx  th«y  likll 
1dm  tliu  ixnwtwMur  of  IVOOl.  n  ytti^r,  or  i>ropliV3(y  to  liim  tt 
JouruoyK,  wivOM  and  children.  But  though  ho  is  »triLck  dumb 
by  their  prescience,  it  does  not  occur  to  him  that  he  is  gaiuif 
to  lose  his  glorious  "freedom"— not  though  joumeya  ftwl 
nmrria(^B  imiily  miifli  more  itKenc^y  on  hin  part  thnu  anything 
foretold  to  Mtiobetli.  ThU  nholv  JifTiculty  ih  uii(lnnuivtic;uitl 
I  inny  udd  thnt  ShnkcHjicare  uowhoro  Dhows,  like  Chaimr, 
any  intei-est  in  problems  concerning  foreknowled^  jin^ 
deatiuatioii.  and  freedom.  .  .  .  The  woi-ds  of  the  Witches  nnj 
fatal  to  the  hero  only  IxioniiHO  there  'n*  in  him  aometbias 
\vhIoh  loHps  into  liitht  ut  the  nound  of  them ;  but  they  ueM 
the  mmc  time  the  witness  of  forces  which  never  oowe  to  wnM 
in  the  world  around  liim,  and,  on  the  instant  of  his  vOm 
render  to  them,  enUiugle  him  inextricably  In  the  web  of  F^wfl 

Thu  i»  a  good  nwtanco  of  philosophy  Miving  us  fioifl 
her«olf.  Tho  witcheB,  however,  have  nnothor  drantttifl 
effect,  for  they  give  a  lend  to  the  audience.  ThougH 
they  do  not  advise  Macbeth,  they  show  wlint  is  oonUnfl 
and  this  remilt  is  remembered  nil  through  Mncbetli'fl 
struggle ;  otherwise  their  words  would  be  groteMinfl 
Somehow  and  some  time — and  it  is  very  soon  clear  liolj 
and  when — Macbeth,  the  greatatt.  man  in  Scotland,  mfl| 
get  the  crown  and  show  himself  also  the  worst.  We  teM 
at  once  that  Macbeth  is  free,  in  the  common  sense  of  tllH 
term,  but  wo  do  not  doubt  how  he  will  use  his  freedom-  I9 
goodneas  ever  threatened  to  be  too  strong  in  Mncbetu 
the  interest  would  quickly  slacken.  I 

Sometimes,  wc  think,  Mr  Bradley  has  wrung  thet«xfl 
too  bard.  Ho  nuinagcH  to  read  a  deep  moral  lesson  iaVM 
the  story  uf  Bunquo,  who  is  made  out  to  be  a  kind  ofl 
accomphco  after  tho  fact  in  the  murder,  so  that  'hllM 
punishment  couidi*  Hwiftly,  much  more  swiftly  UisHfl 
MaclMith's,  and  savoM  him  from  any  further  fall.'  But.  isfl 
truth,  there  18  only  one  Mpooch  of  Banquo  in  point,  namul}''! 
that  beginning,  ■ 

'  Tliou  hiijit  it  now,  Kinft.  Cnwdor,  Olamis,  all,  1 

As  the  weird  women  promised.'  I 
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■And  few  will  say  that  Shukuspuatv  bcai-s  aa   hard  a»i 
Hr  Bradley  upon  Banquo.     Xol   knowing  but  only  mu»- 
vwting   Ibe   murder   (for   the   witcho»   hiid   forotold   no 
MBirdor,  only  kingship),  Buiiquo   mcruly  nityg,  '  Perhaps 
Tftcir  prophi!cy  about  my  ravv  will  be  true  aUo.'     AVhat 
i*  ho  lo  do,  and  what  wrong  hax  ho  done?    He  had  t^ 
ftoqiiiew^u   in    thu   authority  of   hix    friend,   about  whom 
he  only  had  ct^trtaiii  misgivings.       *  Doubt)i'j«A,'  says  Mr 
Bradley,  '  he  was  preetent  at  Kcono  to  see  the  new  king 
inrefit^d.'      Uoubtless !     And  Kanquo  is   to  be  puni>thed 
for  thiti '  doubtJosJ* ' !     If  we  once  go  behind  what  Shake- 
speare tells  UB  concerning  his  creatare-s  it  would  doubtleas 
often  be  a  hanging  matter.     Thiti  odd  habit  of  treating 
them  as  if  they  were  real,  and  guosging  what  would  in 
that  case  be  likely,  is  a  tribute  to  the  poet's  illusive  gift; 
uul  few  other  w^ritera  have  received  it,  though  we  some- 
bboes  hear  in  the  pulpit  edifying  fancy  lives  of  Jadas 
I^cariot  from  bin  childhood   upwards.     Even  if   Banquo 
Ih  not  wholly  heroic,  be  is  an  imiocent  victim.     Mjicbotb 
•latrust^  his  'royalty  of  nature,'  and  puts  him  out  of 
tlie  way. 

Ur  Bradley  is  at  his  be^t  when  describing  Hnmlet'M 
nulancboly,  which  is  put  forward  lut  the  key  of  hitt 
dumustor.  This  is  expounded  with  eloquent  ingenuity 
and  strong  feeling  us  a  correction  of  tho  'Sohlogol- 
Cijlcridgu  th(x>ry,'  according  to  which  Hamlet  suffered 
''Tom  u  eombiuulion  of  over-thinking  and  jiaUicd  will. 
lli'Iitncholy.  in  Burton'^  Mcnsti,  well  covera  that  ttoventh 
"in  n(  the  Church, '  uccidia,'  or  liNtlc:«K  deuperatiou,  which 
»>  luirted  the  ninnors  in  Dantti's  mire  that  their  bi-oath 
Wily  bubbled  to  tho  !*urfa«c.  Hamlet,  wo  would  our«elve« 
*»y.  is  rather  touched  tluin  constituted  by  this  mood ; 
touched  only  at  inter\'als,  and  chiefly  in  the  fourth  act, 
when  he  fei-ls  himself  tho  prey  of  "  bestial  oblivion.'  We 
wn  hardly  impute  this  frame  of  mind  to  him  throughout 
tile  piny  :  we  must  remember  that  ho  is  in  a  state  of  sick 
TRTiiIiion  after  killing  Polouiu«  and  intlecently  blustering 
*t  bi<i  own  mother.  We  kIiouUI  also  like  to  cite  Mr  Bnid- 
1*9'«  analy.sis  of  Hamlet's  tricks  of  thought  and  phrase, 
hi*  enquiry  into  Hamlet's  bearing  to  Ophelia,  which  ends 
'la  well  warranted  suspense  of  judgment,  and  his  opinion 
tliBl  the  play  of  Gonzago  is  unintentional  bombast.  Thi» 
W*icluijion  is  somewhat  harsh.     To  quote  hits  of  rant 
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TIm  nation  of  bar  pnmoos  "*"k*T  w 
ill— iHi  Sd— .  lid  !■  not  in  tb>  aM  fie.  ] 
tUadka  UmA  Hual«t'«  •eOoo  in  iftttn^ 
pnq«  H  m  fiaem  of  mU  •dMcptaoo  to  CExense  deby.  A^i^ 
««U^leMpCioD  of  HKfa  •  kind  w  hard  to  exlubit.  Utoonii 
BhilMMp— ire  pnUMy  does  exfaSnt  it  m  Im^o.  Bat 
tb«  dnnatiM.  would  Urns  place  hinudf  in  thecvrioiw 
IKMitka  of  providing  one  Tn"»nmg  for  tlko  aodienes.  who 
catrluiolj  think  Hamlet  in  earasst,  and  for  tlie  initiaUd 
a  furtlwr  mamlag,  vhieb  is  not  only  a  sabder  one.  Imt 
exartJx  opponite  to  tbe  poblie  mestung.  Mr  Bradley,  fay 
oiuf  uf  hi*  odd  r(*tiD«tneuts,  granta  that  the  hatred  felt 
hy  liamlot  in  (fonuine,  but  refuses  to  accept  it  aa  tho 
«»iiiM)  lit  his  forbc-arance,  because  we  ran  nee  that  'his 
n;luctaiu.-c-  to  act  itt  doe  to  other  causes.'  But  the  cause 
alleged,  iiaroeJy,  the  desire  to  kill  the  king  at  some  sinful 
rnoineut  that  would  Hond  him  straight  to  hell,  is  a  very 
fulequole  catUM^  Hfiinlut*it  wi>^h  not  to  'meet  his  dearoet 
foe  In  beAven,'  but  to  Hcud  him  uben'here,  is  quito  iu 
keeping  with  that  barbaric,  )Miga<tike  side  of  his  natute 
which  Goethe  ignorod. 

To  Hay  that  a  critic  can  speak  with  some  adequacy 
of  '  King  Leur'  in  to  say  much.  The  most  firmly  and 
iiiuiicullnely  written  of  Mr  Bradley's  chapters  are  those 
on  ' Macbeth ';  those  on  'Lear'  bcisl  show  all  Iii»  gifts. 
Hit  Es  Hurely  right  wlic-n  ho  »«ya  that  '  Lear '  i«  too  huge 
fur  the  Htage,  and  in  not  8hake8pcaru'«  '  bext  piny.'  There 
:oiigniItie«  iu  the  detail,  breaks  iu  the  line,  clots  in 
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the  colour,  clottdtne.'it*  in  tlio  grmiping.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise  in  Un^  gigantic  (U^Higu,  which  a  wild  fancy 
might  think  of  aa  outlined  Inrgo  withiu  tha  dome  of 
the  lowering  sky.  It  i«  on  '  I/>nr '  that  the  philosophic 
theory  of  the  critic  is  inoHt  fully  tested.  He  Kho«-»  how 
the  pentonagen  fnll,  more  clearly  than  clsowhoro,  into 
two  camps  or  groups,  good  and  evil  severally. 

*  Almost  na  if  Sfaokcapeare,  like  RDiixMlovlett,  were  rCfCArdiug 
Iiove  niid  Hate  tu*  the  two  ult  Imntu  forces  of  the  uoivorM'.  .  . . 
VVbilu  it  ivotiM  bo  gmaft  too  far  to  siigRcst  tliat  be  was 
employing  couecious  symbolism  or  allegory  fii  "King  I.«ir," 
it  iltm.t  Hppwir  to  disclose  n  mcxle  of  imAKi'Uitinn  not  ko  v^ry 
f«r  r<*iiiovo(l  from  tli«  m<x|f'  with  which,  wo  must  rcmombor, 
.SluikMipenro  was  p«rfiM:4ly  fnmiliiu-  in  Morality  pUys  and  Id 
Oie  •'  Fairs'  Qu«n" '  (pp.  263.  203). 

Hero,  (Id  elt^owhcro,  Mr  Brudloy  shows  lc*s  heed  for 
poetry,  in  tlio  ^nao  of  a  transporting  power  of  language, 
of  niotrical  music,  than  for  oharactor  and  wtnuiluro  and 
pliilonophy.  To  the  Ia«t  of  thc«e,  hw  niast«r-inter«ist,  ho 
roturnit  with  the  question,  why  does  Cordelia  die?  The 
ipocultttlve  discussion  of  this  prohlem  is  a  favourahle 
oxampto  of  the  oxultod,  humane,  and  intcusoly-pitchod 
writing  of  Mr  Bi-adley  at  itii  hest ;  and  so  Is  what  follows: 

'The  whole  story  beats  this  indictment  of  prosperity  into 
^—llic  brain.  Lear's  great  speeches  in  his  madness  proclaim  it 
^Htke  the  curses  of  Timon  on  life  and  man.  But  here,  as  tn 
^nTimon,*  the  pooraud  humble  are,  al»io?tt  without  exception, 
^ftound  and  swci^t  at  hearty  fnilliful  and  pitiful.  And  here 
^^adversity.  to  the  blcwxi  in  spirit,  is  ble#>eed.  It  wins  fragrance 
I  from  the  cnuthcd  tloxvor.  It  melts  in  aged  hearts  qmipatbles 
whieli  prosperity  had  fnxEen.  It  purges  the  soul*s  slglit  by 
UindinR  tliat  of  the  oye^.  Throughout  tliat  siui>eiidoii--<  Tliird 
Act  the  |ioo<l  are  MX;n  firrowing  l)ettcr  througli  sufferiag,  and 
■Hbif  bad  worse  through  Mieccss.  The  n'nrm  cni>tIo  is  a  room  in 
^Eell,  tlie  storm-sivopt  heath  a  sanctuarj-.  The  judgment  of 
'  this  world  is  a  lie ;  its  goods,  which  we  covet,  eomtpt  us ;  Ito 
^_Uls,  which  break  mir  bodies,  set  our  souls  free ; 

^H  "  Our  means  secure  us,  and  our  mere  defects 

^^^  Prove  our  commodities." 

^T!,et  us  renounce  the  world,  hate  it,  and  lose  it  gladly.  The 
only  real  tiling  in  it  is  the  soul,  with  its  courage,  patience, 
devotion.    And  nothing  otitward  can  touch  that'  (pp.  320-7), 
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Art.  XI.— THE  UU'LK  AND  ITS  USE. 

1.  Ttxt-booJc  of  Small  Ai'rm.    Now  edition.     London  : 
MBJOhty*»  Stationery  Office.  1901. 

2.  The  Book  of  the  Jiifie.  By  the  Hon.  T.  P.  FromAnUe, 
Mnjor  l8t  Buck)!!  V.B.C.     London  :  Longmans,  190L 

'<i.  The  XatioTtttl  Rijh-  Assortation.  Aiinunl  Tteportt*,  1880 
to  19(H.     Xntionul  Kifle  Association:  Hialey, 

■i.  'J'lui  Army  Jlifle  AmtociatUm.  Annual  Report**,  18Wt 
to  ItJtM.    London  :  HcCorquodale  and  Co. 


Of  tlic  books  namod  in  uiir  list,  the  fli^t  U  a  vorj'  o 
httustivB  treatifte  on  tha  subject  with  whirh  it  deaU.  For 
len  ypars  the  previous  edition  lind  been  deemed  ^uniciont. 
During  those  ten  years  all  the  European  I'owers,  with 
the  exception  of  France,  cither  adopted  new  rifloH  or 
made  improvements  upon  their  former  patterns ;  and  the 
South  African  war  inculcated  many  lessons  concerning 
'  the  tAotical  and  wounding  effects  of  the  modem  small- 
bore rifle,'  Some  advance  also  was  made  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  automatic  rifios,  and  still  more  in  the  development 
of  automatic  pistols.  It  was  ccrt«Linly  expedient,  since 
musketry  in  now  cultivated  with  far  more  altuntion  by 
the  regular  army  than  in  days  ^ono  by,  that  there  itfauuld 
exist  an  authoritative  text-book  contiiiiiing  all  the  ascer- 
tilinublo  fuet»  cuncerniug  the  infantry  urtu  ;  and  Kiich  tbv 
'  Text-book  of  Small  Arms '  may  fairly  claim  to  be.  Major 
Fl-emantlc's  volume  appeals  with  equal  forco  to  tho  bo- 
ginnor  uitd  to  the  advanced  student  of  rifles  and  riflo* 
shooting.  Possessed  of  a  clear  style  and  of  knowtotlge 
derived  both  from  i>atient  study  of  theory  and  from 
intelligent  practice  at  the  butts,  the  author  tells  the  story 
of  the  rifle  from  the  <^arliest  times  and  explains  ita  mode 
developments  in  a  plain  and  interesting  manner. 
.  The  National  Rifle  Association  and  the  Army  Ktlt« 
Asi^ciution,  the  fornior  a  powerful  body  of  long  standing, 
the  latter  vigorous  and  young,  have  done  more  to  en- 
courage tho  UBe  of  the  riflo  than  all  the  Governments 
that  have  ruled  in  this  country  since  riflu»  took  a  practical 
foi-m.  To  tho  N.B.A  wo  owe  much  of  the  development 
of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  among  voluntcer»  and 
civilians,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  improvoiuente 
that  have  boon  made  En  tho  infantry  weapon.     In  its 
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^  ur]rdA>'H  thn  A«(8ociHtion  Jmbitimlly  hokl  Irml-*  for  rifloM, 

1    prfmHi-ily  with  tJio  object  of  diwovi-riiig  «  wwti>on  fit  for 

^B  iiM  at  the  long  ranges  in  the  Queen's  Prize,  ranges  which 

^r  •'ore  far  beyond  the  accurate  reach  of  the  service  weapon 

I     of  the  day ;  for  yeai-s*  too,  by  olTeriiig  prixej*  for  '  military 

I     hraech-loader.t,'  it  held  forth  an  inducement  to  inventive 

I     and  enterpnsing  gnntnakers ;  and,  so  lately  as  laat  year. 

it  offered  handnome  pnze»  t^  the  inventom  of  automatic 

rifles,  on  condition   that  tho  priyxa*  might  Iw  denied  if, 

I     upon  exhausti\'e  trial,  none  of  thuti^'  Kubuiittod  tihould  be 

found  to  conform  to  tho  procticAl  conditions  of  service. 

Tho  prizei*  were  withhold,  but  awanls  by  way  of  conaola- 

tion  were  made.      Tho   ARicociatioii    has   a]«o   taken   up 

warmly  that  rifle-chib  movement,  springing  out  of  the 

South  African  war,  which  has  done  much,  and  will  do 

more  in  the  futui-e,  for  national  defence.     ltd  reports  and 

prize-lists  are  at  once  an  epitonie  of  the  modem  history 

^j)f  thu  British  rifle  and  the  honourable  roll  of  those  who, 

^Wr  Wimbledon,  at  Bisley,  and  aometimes  ovorsouM,  have 

Hprovod  their  skill  in  not^iworthy  fashion. 

V      With  ro)^ai-d  t«  tlie  Anny  UiHe  Awiociation,  the  world 

nt  largo  is  hardly  aware  of  the  hea\'y  debt  of  gratitudu 

y^wod  to  the  officers  who.  in  little  more  than  u  decadu. 

^HwTo  brought  about  tt,  change,  amounting  almo^tt  to  it 

^Fnvolutiou,  in  the  Bhooting  powers,  and  therefore  in  tho 

»  «Hiciency,  of  a  largo  number  of  regiments.     The  A.K.A. 

■nay,  in  one  respect  at  any  rate,  bo  said  to  bo  the  offspring 

of  the  X.R.A.     In  1801  the  Ashhurton  CliHllcngw  Shield 

WM  Hrnt  ofl'ored  foroompctilion  among  teams  of  v<ihnit«er 

tttdeta  from  the  public  schoohi.    Iklnny  lads  who  »hot  for 

the  shield   became  in  due  course  officers  of  the  regular 

«uy,  where  tltoy  found,  in   respect  of   rifle-practice  at 

■out,  a  thoroughly  unhoallhy  state  of  alTaira. 

'lu  the  regular  iki'iiiyi  I'ntiii  tlur  limited  amount  of  ammuni- 
tMii  allowed  and  tJic  almost  entire  wnut  of  rcwunl.*  for  i{Oo<l 
ibooting,  there  was  no  scope  for  emulation ;  and  riflc-pnictico 

^H  tail  ioatniction  were  1ook<Kt  uj>on  ns  the  most  uninteresting 

^■■uil  tdllou-t  iwirt.-*  of  tho  year's  work.' 

B  6o  wrote  the  late  Mr  .}.  K.  Maedonnell  of  the  year  1806; 
Md  his  words  remained  true  for  nujny  years.  Officers 
<nt«ring  the  service  imbued  with  the  love  of  ritle-shooting 
(onnd  musketry  training  neglected,  and  bad  to  face  the 
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frowns  of  uutoncU  in  fommund  who  trunkly  confoHsed. 
lis  indeed  volunteer  colonels  bavo  been  hoartl  U>  confcsji 
in  the  past,  that  they  hat«d  iJio  sight  of  '  a  shootinf^  man.' 
But.  in  tho  counio  of  tinio,  tho  young  officuri*  who  hud 
competed  for  the  Aahburton,  and  their  friends,  gre^v  into 
a  condiderahle  bwly.  In  1875,  when  tho  intcr-«ervi 
competition  began,  tho  regular  anny  team  boat  t 
voluntoorit;  and  tho  %-ictory  wu8  repeated  in  1876,  IS'i 
and  1879.  Beaten  during  the  next  twelve  years,  th 
Jinny  won  again  in  I8D2,  uning  tho  Ijoe-Melfortl  -3tKJ,  n 
far  more  accurate  rifle  than  tho  Martini-Henry  carried 
hy  the  volunteers.  8ince  18di3,  when  the  inequality  of 
weapons  wat<  removed,  tho  re^lar  army  has  won  the 
gi*ertter  number  of  victoriea.  so  that  it  is  just  to  say  that, 
ut  tho  prasent  time,  tho  best  shuts  of  the  regular  army 
uro  ut  least  equal  tu  tho  best  shots  in  tho  volunteer 
force.  This  result  is  largely  duo  to  the  influcnvo  of  the 
A.R.A.  in  fostering  a  taste  fur  nflo'shuuting  in  the  umiy. 
The  Association,  in  1004,  had  218:2  individual  subseribers 
and  188  subscribing  i-egimont«  of  cavalry  and  battalions 
of  infantry  ;  it  gives  numorous  prixent  for  tho  encourage* 
niont  of  rtlle-shuottng  in  the  army  at  home  and  abrmid  : 
and  it  holds  shooting  meetings  annually  on  a  scale  hard} 
inferior  to  that  of  the  N.RA.  It  ha«  dune  wonders  tni 
vor>'  short  time ;  and  its  reports,  briefly  aa  they  sum 
its  historj-,  are  well  worthy  of  study. 

So  much  for  the  chief  authorities  bearing  on  ot 
subject.  By  commun  consent  the  present  situation 
regard  to  rinus  and  to  rifie-shooting  is  highly  critical.  In 
a  letter  to  tho  'Times'  of  June  12,  1005.  Lord  Koberts 
mndo  an  appeal  for  funds  for '  the  eucuuragoment  of  rifle- 
shooting  aA  a  national  pursuit-,  and  tho  eatablishment  of 
.1,  system  of  obligatory  physical  training.'  Let  us  condense 
the  principal  arguments  of  the  ileld-marshal  without 
wjisting  words  in  emphasising  the  respect  that  isobviouHly 
duo  to  his  opinions.  IIo  lias  always  lielievod  in  tho  para- 
mount value  of  rifle-shooting ;  and  his  recent  visit  to 
South  Africa,  when  he  inspected  the  battlefields  of*  the 
two  last  wars,  has  convinced  him  that,  if  the  shooting  of 
uur  soldieni  had  been  better,  '  most  of  the  unfortunate 
incidents  whidi  have  to  be  deplored  in  connexion  with 
both  theiKO  campaigns  would  never  have  occurred.'  H^e 
has  himself  ostnbUshod  a  rifle  association  in  India,  UtM 
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[   riijted  riflp-meotinfjs  there  und  in  Ireland,  and,  wlieu  nt 

I  liie  War  Office,  made  it  hia  busineaa  annually  to  nttund 
ibe  Bisley  meeting.  But  Lord  Roberts  believes  that  tJicso 
meetings  entJrely  fail  to  interest  the  ordinary  soldier, 
imlesa  tic  happens  to  be  a  '  crack  shot ' ;  t^till  lesfi  do  they 

Bppeal  to  the  ordinary  citizen. 

"^  Lord  Koberta  next  advances  the  opinion  that  the 
ordinary  citizen  oupht  to  know,  and  should,  if  necessary, 
bo  compelled  to  know,  how  to  handle  and  aim  a  rifle. 
Crccy,  AfTincourt,  und  other  familiar  victories  were  won 
becanse  En;;lisb  archers  shot  further  and  straighter  than 
their  opponents;  and  they  did  so  bowtuBO  every  villugo 
hud  it»  butttf,  and  practitre  with  the  louy-bow  was  iinivcriwil 
uoti  compulHory.  Tn  Intor  times  'Brown  Boss'  wu«t  so  in- 
nccurato  that  niurksmunr:hip  1>ccame  of  minor  importance 
in  (.-ompiirison  with  drill,  discipline,  and  courage ;  but  thcMO 
qitidilic^  are  of  little  vuliio  now,  unless  our  troops  can 
tihout  at  least  as  well  as  their  opponents.  The  Koldicr, 
therefore,  nui»t  be  taught  to  uhoot  belter.  But  this  Is 
not  all,  or  nearly  all. 

'The  true  Ictfon  of  t\w  war,  in  our  npiniei),  i^  tliat  no 
military  xyeteni  will  be  tottisfiu'tory  which  does  not  contalu 
powew  of  expansion  outside  the  limit  of  the  regular  forces 
of  llii>  Crown,  whatever  that  limit  may  be.  If  the  war  teaches 
^  nnytlihtg.  it  is  CIiIr,  cliat  throuRlioiiC  the  Empire,  In  the 
t'tut«d  Kitiicdom,  itt*  eolonifs  and  depcndcncicj?.  tbcr(^  is  a 
merve  of  military  ctrcngth  which  for  many  reasons  we  caii- 
ootv  nml  do  not  wish  to,  convert  into  a  vast  standing  array, 
Imt  to  which  we  may  be  glad  to  turn  agahi  in  our  hour  of 
ncv(],  as  we  did  in  ISW.*    (Cd.  1T9I),  p.  83.) 

Such  arc  the  words  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
^>tith  Afriutn  war;  and  Lord  Roberts  endorses  them 
ill  every  particular.  Though  conscription  is  unpopular, 
--ver}'lK)dy  who  is  at  the  pains  to  think  must  at  loast 
Admit  it  to  he  desirable  that,  in  time  of  emergency,  the 
QUnbood  of  the  Empire  should  be  available  at  short 
notice  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  und  available  in  a 
Uwfol  shape.  Xow  in  1800  and  later  a  coustdeniblo  pro- 
portion of  the  nuinhood  of  the  Enipiix;  was  available,  but 
not  in  a  useful  shape.  Of  the  thoti»and»  who  volunteered 
for  foreign  Ber\'icc  o  dietroesingly  large  proportion  were 
fhysically  unfit ;  hut  thin  ia  n.  subject  ouLside  our  present 
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tvro  physically  capable,  th< 
how  to  handle  a  rifle  nor  how  to 
}3nf  rould  ho  of  any  valuu  hk  Holdient, 
'-  V  it)uld  he  anything  hetter  thun  nti 
.til  to  learn  to  shoot  a  little,  and,  at 
'o  bcfomo  proficient. 
.    .  V I  M  lire  not  defective  can  ho  taught 
•k  ull.  liltbough  of  course  some  men  havo 
vtthers  ;  but  the  process  of  teamiuK  must 
.  ,,•  wmie  time,  and  there  i^  no  end  to  the 
lu-ntthatmay  beleanx^  by  long  pi-u«ttc«. 
ItiiionW — how  to  i-hurge  and  hold  tho  rifle, 
uiii  and  pruBH  tho  trigger,  how  to  cloun  th« 
i-  i-nro  of  it — are  not  acquired  by  nature  or  at 
^TTi  ■.  Of  judgracntof  distance — u  very  difficult  task 

iK  .n^»t'Ountry — of  allowance  for  the  force  exercised 

:  upon  the  fl>nng  bullet,  or  for  the  influence  of 
1  .'v'u'  conditions  upon  elevation,  this  is  not,  p«r- 
lutp*,  the  iiionient  at  which  to  speak,  save  to  say  that  jt 
would  1h<  hopvltms  to  cxpoct  our  mou  an  a  body  to  ho  pn>- 
iWivut  in  tlitwo  retiiMtctA.  On  tho  other  liund,  the  rudi- 
uit'iilury  U>i!4on.s  dewrilied  iiiwvo.  oun  eim\y  he  i)ii{mrt«d, 
)£ivi.>u  thnc  and  opportunity,  abundant  time,  which  is  at 
our  diMpotnl  in  p<^ace.  and  reasonable  opportunity,  which 
Win  1k^  made ;  and,  if  these  rudinientaiy  lessons  be  not 
Imimrtod  then,  the  manhood  of  tho  nation  will  be  found, 
when  the  time  of  emergency  conies,  to  be,  as  they  were 
ii)  IKDi),  and  as.  in  spite  of  the  development  of  rifleHjIubSi 
Ihey  are  for  the  most  port  still,  all  but  useless. 

It  U  impossible  to  obtain  in  the  United  Kingdom  s 
sufficiency  of  accessible  ranges  to  enable  the  hulk  of  tho 
nation  to  practise  at  fidl  ranges,  or  \('ith  full  charges,  \^*ith 
tho  scr\-ico-rifle.  Prat-tic©  on  miniature  ranges,  whether 
with  service-iifies  ■  adapted '  or  with  miniature  rifles,  can 
never  make  a  perfect  marksman,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  judgment  of  wind.  Still  it  has  been  repeatedly  dcmon- 
atrutod  that  men  trained  on  miniuturo  ranges,  and 
possosMd  of  no  other  experience  in  riUe>shooting,  can 
tnoko  creditable  scored  at  their  first  trial  on  an  open 
range,  vrUh  regulation  cartridge  and  full  distances.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  labour  t1ii>>  point.  Theru  woru  doubts 
about  it  at  one  time,  particularly  when  the  iwr\'ioe-rifle, 
the  Martini-Henry,  had  a  violent  recoil ;  but  the  recoil  of 
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•303  is  in^eignificant.  and  the  doubtH  hnve  disappeared. 

.  Lord  Itnhorts  in  effect,  let  ui*  by  ;ill  meaiui  in  our 

DWer  foflter   the   use   of  servipe-rifJes   •  adapted '  or  of 

liliiature  rifles,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  niiile  population 

ny  be  familiar  with  the  science  of  handling  rifles ;  and 

tliia   end   ho   would   iunjilKamiite   the  Xational   Kifle 

riatioD  with  thti  Socioty  of  Miniature  iiifle-clubti. 

last  HiiggctftioD,  introduced  casually  at  a  late 

lint   in   the   Icttor.   in   not  supported   by  any  train   of 

reaaoning,  is  not  vital  to  tho  main  argument,  and  Is  of 

doubtful   value.      When    tho    rifle-club    movement    was 

^^rtarted,  and  the  value  of  shooting  with  reduced  charges 

^Kt  short  distances  became  generally  acknowledged.  Lord 

HRobertA  was  eager  to  insist  upon  tho  spt-cial  value  of 

^(nictice  with  tho  sorvicc-riflo  ■  adapted,'  rather  than  with 

tniniatare  rtllot  of  other  action  and  pattern.     This  wuh 

lound   docfriuo.      Almost  uvery   niiddlo-Jigcd    man   who 

Jus  shot  game  has  hud  cxporionce  of  iiiauy 'itelions'  in 

Dwiing-picces ;  and  most  ttuch  men  can  rccaU  the  memory 

'.  eomo  occa>iion  when,  long  after  thitt  or  that  new  action 

become  familiar,  their  hands  groped  in  vain  after 

tho  accutitomod  action  of  days  gone  by,  feeling  for  an 

•nder-lovcr  perhap«,  when  a  catch  at  the  aide  should 

have  boon  touched  with  the  thumb,  or  seeking  to  draw 

Wk,  before  opening  tho  breech,  hammers  which  either 

<t«re  non-existent  or  had  rebounded  automaticjitly.     8uch 

<dmo«t  certainly  would  bo  the  experience  in  the  field  of 

iQen   trained  to  handle  any  of   the  numerous  'actions 

differing   from   that  of  the   Lee-Enfield.      Xow   loading 

Ought  to  be  almost  an  instinctive  act:  and  there  is  litllo 

doubt  that  practiw  with  tho  scrvice-iifle  ■  adapted '  tends 

to  produce  tho  instinct  desired,  while  training  with  other 

'Ktions  tends  to  produce  the  wrong  instinct.     Li  this  im- 

^oortant  respt'ct    therefore,  and   in   acvusloiniug   men   to 

^^■e  weight  and  balance  of  the  Kervice>ri0o,  training  with 

^^  miniatnro  rifle,  although  it  is  much  bettor  than  no 

training  at  all,  is  cousidei-ably  inferior  to  training  with 

tho  rifle  they  would  have  to  u«e  in  a  real  emergency. 

It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  recognise  tho  value  of  tho 
work  done,  in  encouraging  tho  formation  of  rille-clubs 
for  miniatiire  i-anges,  whi^re  full  rang<?rf  are  not  available, 
by  the  N.H.A.  and  by  private  individuals.  The  N.It,A. 
oould  claim,  early  this  year,  six  hundred  such  clubs  with 
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li  mciubcrship  of  forty  thotisaiitl.  Of  course  there  oufjM 
to  l>o  xix  thoiisaiul  ohibs  with  four  hundred  thousand 
memberB ;  but  even  forty  thousand  men  inatructod  in  the 
rudiments  of  bearmg  arms  aro  worthy  of  attention.  For 
theso  there  ii«  an  nntuuil  '  miniature  Bialoy ' — it  was  Iiold 
this  year  at  Exeter ;  and  it  would  have  done  Lord  RobortH* 
heart  good  to  see  the  keonnoM  of  tho  competition  and  the 
oxcelleot  shooting  mado  by  railway  porters,  gordener*. 
grooms,  clerks,  and  small  fartnerji.  thu  very  men  whom 
it  is  desired  tu  attract.  Private  iudividunl»,  sueli.  for  o 
ample,  as  Major  Sccly  and  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle,  ha\'e  d 
much  in  this  direction;  and  t lie  latter  has  recently  coflS 
tributed  valuable  <H)rre:«i)Oiidence,  based  upon  hia  experi- 
ence, to  the  discus-sion  of  the  subject.  He  has  found  it 
cjuiier  to  start  rifle-clubs  than  to  maintain  intei'est  in 
them,  mainly  because,  when  men  have  hut  half  a  day  of 
spare  time  in  the  week  outside  Sunday,  and  no  s}>are 
money  at  all,  they  aro  unwilling,  after  tho  novelty  has 
worn  off  and  they  can  shoot  a  little,  to  devote  that  half- 
day  to  shooting  and  to  provide  their  own  ammunition. 
Ho  would  have  the  ammunition,  which  costs  very  little, 
provided  by  the  State :  and  ho  would  restore  the  ancient 
practice  of  shooting  on  Sundays,  which,  as  he  says,  is  a 
more  healthy  way  of  spending  spare  hours  than  loafing. 
Moreover,  ho  would  ho  making  no  extravagant  demand 
if,  liaviug  regard  to  the  rapidity  with  which  a  '303  barrel 
becomes  too  inaccurate)  forHorvico  use,  although  it  would 
still  be  efficient  when  '  adapted '  for  practice  at  miniature 
i-anges,  he  asked  that  the  8l«te  should  provide  rifles  also. 
All  this,  however,  is  in  some  measure  oul^'  tho  fringe 
of  the  subject.  Passing  by  Mr  llalfour's  dangerously 
optimistic  view  that  the  danger  of  an  invasion  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  is  so  remote  ua  to  be  negligible — a  vie 
endorsed  by  very  few  other  thoughtful  men,  and  deplor 
by  many  as  tending  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  tlioso  who 
desire  to  secure  peace  by  making  Gi-eat  BriUiin  formidable 
in  war — let  us  endeavour  to  realise  the  situation, 
amounts  to  this,  tliat  if  we  desire  to  keep  our  pla 
among  tho  nations,  and  to  avoid  universal  military 
ser%-ice,  we  must  inti-oduco  universal  militaiy  training. 
The  enterprise  ia  neither  so  di£Bcult  nor  so  costly  as 
might  appear  at  first  sight;  and  it  is  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully in  several  of  our  cotouicfl,  notably  in  Canada, 
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NhIuI,  ttiid  Aiuttruliu.     In  the  lusl^ntuucd  uU  tlio  Kuliouly 
are  public  schooU;   uml  a,\\    lliu   umlo  pupiln  in  uU  tho 
public  schools  uro  cudots,  who  are  duly  truiimd  in  drill 
lud  in  the  une  of  the  rifle.    It  liardly  neudu  to  bo  uddud 
lat  the  dii^ipliuo  iiiul  the  oxorci«c  uru  highly  bunoliciu.1 
iu  a  niornl  and  phyriicul  way.    Except  some  scntitnental 
cbiptrap     about    encouraging    militarism,    there    is    uo 
reason  why  this  system  should  not   bo  adopted  tn   this 
country  at  once,  and   there  are  a  great   many   reasons 
why  ita  adoption  would  be  indirectly  as  well  as  directly 
beneficial.     It  might  save  un  fi^ni  the  necessity  of  uni- 
TertMi!  militaiy  sei'vice;  it  would  certainly  render  ua  bo 
formidable  that  few  would  dream  of  attacking  us ;  and  it 
would  equally  certainly  arrest  that  physical  degeneration 
which  is  the  most  real  danger  befoi-e  our  race.     Of  the 
^luany  Englishmen  who  followed  the  Prince  of  Wales  on 
^Bis  Imperial  tour,  there  was  probably  not  one  who,  after  | 
^peeing  the  cadets  of  Australia,  Natal,  and  Canada,  was 
^^U>t  a*)  fully  convinced  as  the  Prince  of   Wales  hiiutwtf 
wan  and  is,  tii  judge  from  a  I'ocent  utterance,  that  tliu 
^£adct  system  of  the  Culonic«,  which   practically   menn^ 
^■ompulsory  and  universal  military  truining,  if  only  of  an 
^nkmiontary  kind,  i»  of  pricolees  value. 
IP     Wo    pns4  on    to    another   point.      Our   sei'vico-riflo, 
whether  it  be  designed  for  the  use  of  the  many  or  of  tlu) 
tew,  ought  to  bo  the  very  best  and   most  effetitive  rifle 
attainable  at  anything  approaching  to  a  moderate  cost. 
Oil  Decemlier  ti,   1904,  a  report  issued   by  Sir   Edward 
Ward,  as  secretary  of  the  Ai-my  Council,  utmounced  that 
tlie  manufacture  of  the  new  short  riflo  would   be  com- 
menced without  delay,  and  procUiimod  the  alleged  supe- 
riority of  tliat  rifle  to  the  existing  wrvico- rifle,  commonly 
tnown  now  as  the  '  long  Loe-Enficld.'    The  appuaruncu 
of  tho  document  gavu  rise  to  much  thoughtful  and  dc- 
(Iruotivu  criticism,  to  which  hardly  any  serious  ajiswvr  ha«i 
Wn  attemptod.     Uepeuted  interrogation  of  ministers  in 
bolli  Houses  of   Parliament  produced  answers  not  of  a 
Very  satisfactory  character,  and  pi-otnisea  of  moi-o  ex- 
tended teste,  of  the  results  of  which,  if  they  have  been 
■nade,  no  information  has  been  vouchsafed  to  the  public. 
Trials  of  the  short  rille  against  the  long  rifle,  in  which 
tbe  short   rifle  had    the  advantage  of  the  admitted  im- 
^ttovements   in  ^ightiu^  apparatus  appertaining  to  it~~ 
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although  of  cuuTfio  these  iiupt'ovcmcittti  wore  cupuMo  of 
»Pplicfit>ioii  to  the  long  i-iflu — huvc  boou  made  privutuly 
by  conip«t«nt  shobt,  who  ai-e  tiLto  Uiuttwortliy  and  dis- 
interested gentlenum,  with  tho  result  that  tlio  nhort  rifle 
ha»  cut  a  very  inxir  ligiire.  Tiie  c-uuvictjon  grown  that 
this  8hort  riilo,  eontrai-y  as  its  design  i«  to  everythiiiit 
that  is  known  of  tbo  not  very  niy^terioux  srienco  of 
bal!iati<rs,  opposed  fl»  it  is  by  ahitoi^t  every  man,  8o)dicr, 
volunteer,  or  civilian,  who  is  keenly  interostod  in  nccurnto 
rifle-shooting,  ii*  a  coloitsat  mistake,  ttut  public  nientnr 
is  short.  The  authorities  appear  to  have  re»olved  upc 
a  policy  of  silence,  a  poli(;y  likely  to  servo  their  pi 
pose,  from  the  narrow  and  otlicial  point  of  view,  vt 
effectually ;  ajad  the  need  is  urgent  for  raising  aft 
the  (inestji>n  %%'hether  the  short  rifle  ia  not  a  grievoi 
blunder  which  should  be  repaired  at  once  at  no  nuiLter_ 
what  cost'. 

In  discussing  a  question  of  this  gravity,  apology  fc 
plain  speaking  is  in  no  veise  necessary.  It  is  matter  of 
common  knowledge  among  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  that  Lord  Koberts,  a  great  gouerul,  to  whom 
his  fellow-countrymen  owe  more  gratitude  and  respoot 
than  thoy  can  hopn  to  pay,  is  the  originator  of  the  short 
rifle  policy,  and  that  bo  in  a.  thorough  bolievor  in  it.  This 
fact  alone  almost  HufficuM  to  convince  men  not  possoseed 
of  special  knowledge  that  tho  policy  of  introducing  a 
short  rifle  universally  uiuiit  be  right.  Fiii-ther,  the  manner 
in  which  the  introduction  of  the  »ihort  rifle  was  announced 
to  the  publie  was  such  as  to  mislead,  douhtktts  uninteti- 
tionally,  those  who  hod  not  followed  with  scrupulous 
ear©  the  preliminary  ittAges  of  the  movement.  It  nppejii-ed 
as  thw  child  of  ft  committee  of  expert!*,  without  mention 
of  tho  name  of  Lord  Roberts;  and  the  public  naturally 
concluded  tliat  it  represented  the  best  rifle  that  tlioso 
exports  could  suggest  for  service  use.  That  conclusion 
wa*;  erroneous ;  and  it  is  ndWsable  to  explain  the  geiiOMiB 
of  the  fhort  rille  with  sufHoieut  detail  to  prove  that,  ua 
t]ie  embodiment  of  a  policy,  it  is  the  child  of  Lord  liobcrUt 
only,  and  most  emphatically  not  repretsentativo  of  the 
bi!3t  thoiigbts  of  the  committeo  of  oxpcrtti.  Lord  Hobiirli* 
was  in  South  Africa  in  January  1900,  when.  uoconUng  to 
the  '  Test-book  of  Small  Arms,'  a  coinmittco  wnit  appointed 
'to  report  upon  mattcn)  connected  with  huhiM  aruiii';  audi 
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Be  (lid  not  bccomo  Commander'in-chief    until  October 
IDOl,  the  yenr  in  which— the  exact  dote  is  not  s[>ecified — 

'Cbecouimtttoo  i-ec-ouiiiirmk'd  tliHt  ono  thouMtnil  cx|>iiriii)C>iital 
Abort  L.K.  riUoti  ^bould  bo  iH^iied  to  thu  troup»  for  U-M. 
These  riQee  wei'e  ii^aiied  lit  Jiuie  1002 ;  tJiey  wei-e  five  tuchoH 
oliortcr  tliAii  tin:  L.K.  rifle,  niul  wi-ro  i^uitablo  for  tise.  by  both 
tavRlry  nod  iufantrj-;  thiw  thu  lu.-ciinwy  of  the  fir«  of  the 
former,  when  employed  dujiiiountod,  should  be  eqttal  to  tlmt 
of  th«  Intiei-;     (Cil.  22<H,  p.  29.) 

Tbia  lant  clause  would  be  entertaining  if  itweru  not  so 
sadly  inept,  for  it  ig:nore!<  the  vital  question  whether  tlio 
(uwmlice  of  len^h  in  the  infantry  rifle  muBt  not  neces- 
sarily involve  a  loss  of  accuracy  or  of  power :  and  it  would 
have  been  quite  as  logical  and  accurate  to  write  simply. 
'  thus  the  accuracy  of  the  infantry  fire  should  be  levellott 
down  by  supplying  theni  with  an  inferior  rifle  similar  to 
that  used  by  i-avalrj-  when  dismounted,"  Although  th« 
■Text-lwok  of  Small  Anns"  does  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
contnin  any  inaccurate  atatomenta,  it  fails  to  toll  tho 
whole  storj';  and  this  failure  render.-*  it  noccseary  to 
aarrato  that  story  here.  It  has  been  ascertained  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  doubt  by  careful  enquiry,  and 
well  known  in  expert  circles,  that  the  policy  of  u 
ort  rifle  i»  tho  policy  of  Lord  Roberts ;  that,  in  def  creuco 
o  his  reports  when  he  was  in  South  Africu,  the  com- 
mittee wn«  ordered  'to  report  upon  matters  connected 
with  Rmnll  arms,'  but  ordered  also  to  confine  its  cnquirio)* 
to  the  evolution  of  o  8hurt<  rifle,  retaining  the  Leo-Enfield 
Iwlt ;  and  that  commands  to  that  effect  became  more 
imperalivft  tiiau  before  when  Lord  Roberta,  having  re- 
lumed from  South  Africa,  was  appointed  Commander-in- 
chief.  It  in  doubtful  whetiier  tlio  majority  of  that  com- 
mittee approved  then,  or  approves  now,  the  policy  of  a 
iihort  rifle;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  several  members 
of  the  committee  are  earnestly  opposed  to  that  policy. 
They  cimuot  fail  to  jwirceive  that  it  is.  based  upon  a  good 
principle  carried  to  absurd  lengths.  That  the  ammuni- 
tion of  infantry  and  cavalry  should  ))e  identical  is  almost 
CHttcntial,  certainly  most  desirable,  and  for  obvious  reasons; 
but,  upai-t  from  ammunition,  the  problems  of  the  infantrj* 
uid  cavalry  rifles  are  totally  distinct  unless  the  necessity 
orUtw  for  converting  infantry  into  mounted  infantry. 


Tlicii  tiio  infantry  riflo  uhuiild  1>u  <:a[>iiblo  of  boirig  (larnod 
by  u  muiint'Oil  nmii;  and  tliut  tbi;  existing  long  rtllo  oau 
bo  so  carried  wtM  proved  ropcatcHlIy  in  SouUi  Africa, 
wliere  cHvalry  troopers  omitted  no  opportunity  of  dis- 
carding their  carbines  for  infantry  rillns. 

The  committee,  whether  convinced  aupportei-s  of  the 
short  rine  or  not,  porcoiving  that  the  mind  of  Lord 
Itoberl.s  wail  fixed  upon  it,  doteruiined  to  apply  all  their 
intelligence  and  knowledge  to  nmko  tlint  inevit/kble  Rhoii 
rifle  as  perfect  a  weapon  as  ita  brevity  permitted.  To 
the  Lee-Eufleld  bolt,  of  which  the  beat  thing  that  can  bo 
Hjiid  is  that  it  stands  tlio  wear  and  tear  of  service  bettor 
than  could  bo  theoretically  expected,  they  wore  com- 
mitted. In  the  '303  ban-el  they  Imd,  as  they  know  from. 
tUo  shooting  of  the  British  team  in  the  last  Pahnit  com- 
petition (when  all  the  men  'shot  through  without  n  iiiis»  ' 
at  800,  000,  and  1000  yards,  with  open  sights,  n  feat  never 
aecompliMhed  in  the  Klcho  with  inatch-«)ighti4),  n  barrel 
which,  at  !t«  proper  length,  wo^  tis  good  rnt  any  in  exist- 
ence.* The  curtailment  of  the  barrel  nui.-4t,  it  was  known 
to  the  committee,  impair  the  muzzle-velocity  and  accuracy 
of  tlio  bullet;  and  tliey  devoted  themselvea  in  vain  to 
experiments  in  increasing  spirals  and  in  tinkering  with 
the  'lead'  (the  funnel  leading  the  bullet  into  the  rilling) 
with  a  view  to  counteract  this  loss  of  power.  They  f»ile<l 
bocausQ  they  wert>  attempting  an  impossibility.  In  other 
respects  thoy  introduced  material  amondmculs  making 
for  accuracy.  Parsing  o\-or  the  inugai^iue  action  as 
foreign  to  our  present  Hubjoet,  because,  after  barrel, 
sights,  and  bruocli  action  have  been  decided  upon,  the 
Held  for  selection  among  magazine  actions  still  remains 
open,  let  us  observe  that  the  new  back-sight  and  fore- 
sight unquestionably  represent  a  substantial  improvo- 
montupon  those  on  the  long  rifle.  Au  immense  improvv- 
nient  too  in  the  wiiul-gaiige,  mentioned  laconically  in 
Sir  K.  Ward's  announcement  quoted  above;  and  it  muy 
bo  worth  while  to  add  that  this  wind-gauge  was  only 
extorted  as  a  concession  from  the  authorities  by  the 


*  Bctoro  tb«  PaIhw  competition  luatcb-ridctuen  bad  aboiru  a  tcudtncy 
lopmfrr  the  Maunlichci'  lo  tbe  '303.  bocnuao  ummunlHon  of  n  tni»twortliy 
ftnd  rejiulnr  rhnractirr  wan  not  to  tm  olituiiied  for  the  '3U3 ;  hut  aflor  it  IiaU 
tnwii  sliowii  in  tl)»  P*1niiL  tlint  Kiag*  Norton  niiimaiittioin  nan  Irani  wort  it;. 
Uicre  wtu  a  Ki-nortil  reluru  to  tiie  '303  In  pr«Ien.'a<;e  to  tlie  ZlUiuilUbcr. 
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comniittoe,  or  8omc  of  thoni.  after  the  Amcricftn  fthootiiig 
for  the  Paltna  trophy  bad  hIiuwu  thiLt  tiiti  us«  of  u  wiud- 
gauge  wiu  not  only  u  great  luOp  to  accuracy,  but  aUo 
Qutirely  consinU>ut  with  nipid  fire.  A  strong  and  accu- 
Tately  marked  wiiid-guu)^e,  i<ticb  hh  tlm  Nliort  rillo  pos- 
sesses, ifl  obviously  desirable ;  but  it  was  strongly  opgrased 
by  that  conser\'nti.sm  arid  blind  adherence  to  tradition, 
deplored  by  Ixird  Itoborts,  which  prevails  in  the  highest 
ns  well  as  in  the  lowe.it  ranks  of  the  British  Army.  '  The 
soldier  will  never  remember  his  wind-gauge,'  is  a  fair 
epitome  of  the  views  of  retired  colonels.  Even  so  he 
cannot  miss  in  a  wind  moi-e  consistently  than  he  must 
miss  without  a  wind-gauge  at  all;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  the  stupidity  of  the 
private  Koldier ;  that  tJie  sf^hoolinaster  has  been  abroad  to 
some  purpo-ie  ;  and  that  the  very  times  when  the  soldier 
mnet  use  his  wind-gauge,  if  he  has  one,  or  use  a  make- 
Bhift,  or  miss,  are  thoite  at  which  he  has  plenty  of  time  to 
titink.  It  is  when  a  man  is  lying  prone  at  lOUO  yards  or 
mora  under  fire,  as  our  brave  fellows  often  tny  for  hours 
in  South  Africa,  that  he  needs  to  use  his  wind-gauge  if 
he  is  to  fire  at  all ;  and  evidence  tends  to  show  that  on 
tbeae  oc<.-asions  the  soldier  was  not  so  oft«n  flurried  as 
disposed  to  go  to  sleep.  In  any  t-aao  the  sure  way  to 
make  him  stupid  is  to  treat  him  as  if  he  wore  so. 

A  wooden  casing  to  the  barrel,  to  save  the  rifleman's 
hands  from  being  burned,  is  the  last  improvement  in  the 
nhort  rifle ;  but  it  may  be  passed  over  here  because,  Uko 
the  loai^azioe  action,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  long 
and  to  the  short  rifle.  The  point  at  which  we  have 
arrived  is  that  the  short  rifle  is  equipjMjd  with  «  number 
of  upplinncoTi,  all  of  thorn  embodying  Mubstantial  iuipruvo- 
m«nt«,  and  all  of  them  obviously  capable  of  application 
to  the  long  rifle  ;  and  the  bearing  of  this  point  upon  tho 
qaestion  of  the  long  riUe  vei-aua  the  short  rifle  Ls  that  the 
long  rifle,  with  thoKC  advantages,  would,  if  tried  fairly, 
possess  ovou  greater  superiority  in  point  of  accuracy  than 
it  has  been  sbouTi  to  possess  in  its  present  state. 

Tho  tnitli  of  tho  matter  is  that  no  fair  and  scientific  com- 
parison for  acc»rft<-y  has  ever  been  made  between  the  two 
barrelfl ;  and  barrels  are  the  vital  point  in  the  comparison 
of  the  two  rifles.  Scientific  trial  has  even  been  proposed 
and  refused.  The  statistics  as  to  '  figure  of  merit,"  given 
VoL  203,— iVo  404.  B 
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in  Sir  E.  Ward's  Report,  are  gonorally  distmsted.  for 
thoy  ore  in  direct  contradiction  to  tlit-  accepted  IwUef, 
founded  upon  both  theory  iind  practice,  that,  eeteria 
paribus,  a  long  barrel  will  always  sliool  better  than  a 
ahort.  TIio  best  trial  that  has  boun  attempted  by  private 
enterprise  was  that  recorded  in  the 'TimeR' b>-  Captain 
Johnson  of  the  London  Rifle  Brigade:  and  that  showed 
the  long  rifle  with  the  old  nights  to  be  superior  in  ac- 
curacy to  tho  short  rifle  with  the  now  and  unquestionably 
better  sights.  The  gentlemen  who  mmle  tlmt  trial 
proawd  tho  further  opinion  that  in  bandiness,  and 
'coming  up'  for  quick  enapitbooting,  the  long  rifle  w. 
better  thuii  the  short.  Thi^,  however,  is  matter 
opinion  :  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  of  the  short  viR&  th: 
the  troops  which  have  been  xupplied  with  it  are  stated 
report  favourably  of  it  in  the  matter  of  handiness. 

Let  u«  escape  from  matters  of  opinion  to  those  con- 
cerning which  there  can  be  no  dispute.    Table  iv  in  the 
appendix  of  the  Text-book  is  at  onoe  informing  and  dii»- 
concerting.      It  gives,  inter  alia,  the  following  !>tatiati< 
concerning  sundry  foreign  rifles  and  our  own : — 


I 


XIDk 


Wtlehl  wltboui 


AuHlrlao  Maoalloher  . 
Uelitinn  UAuscr  . 
DanKli  Km^  Jorgensen 
French  Lnbol       .         , 
(■cruinii  MnilRcr  .         , 
]>iitcli  AUitiillohvr        , 
Italian  Mouullclier 
JnpaneBv  '  rear  '30 ' 
RiubIm)  *3-lln«  Nngant' 
V.6.  Krae  JorsMisca  . 
ItrllUb  UR.  (lougl      . 
liritMi  I..B.  <i>lMri)    . 


U&     IH. 


The  last  figiireK  in  the  last  column,  when  compared  with 
those  above  them,  cannot  be  described  as  other  than 
Btartling.  Possetiwd  already  of  &  rifle  the  weight  of 
which  has  not  l»ccn  the  subject  of  geuerul  complaint, 
ulthougb  but  two  hoivier  are  carried  by  civilised  infantry, 
and  ba%'ing  a  barrel  ali-cady  slightly  shorter  than  the 
average,  we  are  asked,  in  order  to  save  a  little  more  than 
ft  pound  of  weight,  to  curtail  that  barrel  by  one  sixth  of 
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^^Kltiru  lon}{th.  When  the  committRo  wu8  infttnirted  to 
HPKl  UD  the  best  short  ritlo,  it  was  directed  to  recom- 
mond  a  burrel  which,  in  poiut  of  uccuracy  and  velocity, 
mu»t  us  r(.'i-Uiiiily  fall  short  of  a,  SO-inch  bari'el,  made  in 
siiniljir  fashion,  us  a  sitigtu  scull  In  the  hands  of  a  practised 
oar»nutn  must  full  short,  in  point  of  impetus  given  to  h 
boat,  of  an  our  of  full  iongth.  Infecttid  by  the  idea  that 
utvulry  and  infiintry  should  cuixy  the  same  weapon,  an 
i<i<ui  in  whifh,  as  has  boon  demons triitod,  there  is  no  valao 
Ao  long  (IS  both  can  use  the  suuiu  ummuiii lion, Lord  Boborts 
would  reduce  the  length  of  the  iiifautry  riflo  by  so  much 
tliAt  the  full  force  of  tlie  gase^t  cannot  he  imparted  to  thu 
bullet  before  it  lenve-s  the  bari>el,  xo  that  au  available 
part  of  the  propelling  force  is  inevitably  lost. 

The  merits  which  the  short  nfle  possesses,  apart  from 
its  lightnej*.-*,  are  in  no  sense  connected  witli  its  brevity; 
aud  a  rifle  of  full  length  might  easily  be  endowed  wilh 
theni.  Its  demerits  consist  in  an  inevitable  and  unneces- 
sary loi>s  of  accuracy,  due  to  its  brevity,  and  possibly,  or 
even  pi-obably,  in  a  loss  of  effective  bayonet  powei",  duo  to 
shortening  the  reach  of  riBe  and  bayonet.  This  point  there 
is  DO  desii-e  to  press  here,  for  two  reasons.  First,  though 
important,  it  is  a  minor  mutter  compared  with  shooting 
power;  secondly,  opinions  differ  with  regard  to  it.  There 
are  those  who  say  that  a  man  con  fighl  as  well  with  rifle 
and  bayonet  of  a  combined  length  of  i  feet  8-7  inches  att 
with  a  combined  length  of  5  feet  I'S  inch.  Others  of 
eqnally  high  uutliority  inniniuin  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  that  the  mora!  cfl'oct  of  the  loss  of  reach  would  be 
disastrous.  Apart  from  tlus,  tlio  essential  thing  is  Uiat 
not  all  the  regard  we  have  for  Lord  Kobert«  should  induce 
us  to  tolco  a  false  step  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

In  Clio  circumstances,  tJien,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Before 
all  things  wc  must  bo  prnctJoal ;  and  the  practical  thing 
to  do  is  to  make  the  best  use  possible  of  the  shoi-t  i-iflos 
already  mado,  and  of  the  machinery  asHomblcd  for  their 
manufacture.  Happily  that  is  not  diflicult.  Lord  Kitch- 
ener's somewhat  reserved  commendation  of  the  short  rifle 
was  that  it  was  an  excellent  weiipon  for  hill-flghting;  and 
for  cavalry  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  immense  im- 
provement on  the  carbine,  while  it  is  easily  carried  on 
horwback.  It  is  an  improvement  on  the  carbine,  apart 
from  its  better  sighting  apparatus,  and  from  the  accurate 
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iittftchmont  oE  that  iip)MiraliiM — ti  detail  to  which  attention 
luM  been  devoted  only  re<-ently  ftt  Bnfield — becau.te  it  ia, 
lougor  tlian  tho  eurbino.  liy  all  moans,  therefore,  let  tha 
iiiuniifactiire  of  ilie  «liort  rifle  for  tlie  use  oE  cavalry 
be  cuiitinuod  until  something  l>etter  shall  be  discovered, 
or  until  »otne  satisEactory  device  Bhall  be  invented  for 
eiinbliiig  cavaliy  to  caiTy  a  rifle  with  a  barrel  about  30 
inches  long.  By  all  means  also,  until  our  infantry  gener- 
,  ally  can  be  furnished  witli  a  better  weapon,  let  the  im- 
proved apparatus  invented  for  the  short  rifle  be  applied 
to  *  30^1  barrels  of  ordinary  length.  IE  that  were  done,  we 
Hhould  have,  apui-t  from  questions  of  action,  the  most 
perfect  rifle  tn  the  world.  If  proof  be  needed  of  this 
statement  it  is  to  he  Eouud  in  tho  iscorvs  made  by  the] 
Knglish  Palnia  team  in  1003,  with  open  sights ;  and  in 
the  fact  thiit  tho  niatch>riflomon  who  meet  at  Bislcy, 
being  for  tho  mu»;t  part  men  uf  means,  and  all  of  them 
at  liberty  to  iise  any  form  of  barrel  uf  siiflicioutly  Hmallj 
calibre,  deserted  all  other  barrels  for  the  '303. 

But,  in  our  judgment,  it  would  be  an  error  to  rest 
contented  at  this  puint,  for  automatic  riQeti  are  hardly 
beyond  tho  experimental  utago,  certainly  not  within 
nieaHurablo  dintanco  of  general  or  partial  adoption.  In 
the  iiieanwhilo  it  must  he  romemberod  that  every  rifle  is 
an  assembly  of  parts,  and  that,  witliin  limits,  there  is  no 
rooson  against  combining  all  the  lieat  parts  of  all  the  be«t 
rifles.  We  possess  in  the  ordinarj'  "SKloE  thirty  inches 
a  Iwirrel  of  appro%'ed  excellence;  and  in  the  sighting  and 
magazine  apparatus,  invented  for  the  short  rifle,  improve- j 
mente  which  might  be  made  at  once  in  the  long  rifle  oc 
ordinary  "303.  But  the  action,  although,  as  has  boon 
stated,  it  has  stood  wear  better  than  was  expected,  is 
faulty  in  practice  no  less  than  in  theory.  The  bolt  is 
rear-locking  iust^jad  of  front-locking,  which  is  mani- 
festly wi-ong  8inco  it  involves  unnecessary  weight  in  tho 
bolU  Moi-oovcr,  tho  operation  necessary  for  opening  and 
closiug  the  brooch  i.s  double,  which  is  needless ;  and  tho 
boit'handle,  projecting  a  good  deal,  is  apt  to  catch  on  nil 
.sorts  of  things,  thus  causing  tho  bn^-cch  to  be  opened 
'  Jnadvertently,  especially  when  it  is  carried  on  horseback. 
The  awkward  handle,  too,  and  the  position  of  the  mago- 
7.inp,  cause  much  incon%-enienco  on  tho  march.  In  short, 
we  have  an  action  which,  while  it  in  uo  way  impairs  Uie 
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shooting  powers  of  the  barrel,  .to  long  as  it  is  m  order, 
is  obvious!}*  capable  of  material  amendment ;  ati<],  if  tlii« 
be  ao,  inipi-ovement  ought  to  bo  ninde.  The  particular 
itnprorement  we  would  suggest  would  bo  the  adoption  of 
the  strong  and  simple  front-locking  straight-pull  action 
invented  by  Sir  Charles  Ross  of  Ilalnagowan,  which  ha« 
already  been  adopttvl  by  the  Canadian  Government  aftc-r 
exhaustive  trials.  Wo  have  ourselves  handled  tliis  riiii>, 
and  are  convinced  that,  aa  a  straight  pull  ia  of  obvious 
advantage  where  the  strength  of  the  lot-king  appi\ratud 
is  buyond  sui^picion,  the  Hoas  riilc  excels  any  other  known 
to  us  in  this  important  particular,  uutl  is  capable  of  resist* 
ing  far  greater  prwiwures  thun  those  ut  present  in  use. 

Wo  have  neither  right  uor  desire  to  dictate  in  tlicsn 
grave  matters.  The  attitude  of  mind  in  which  these 
words  have  been  written  is  that  of  earnest  entreaty  to 
the  auUiorities  tliAt  they  tdiould  pause  before  it  ia  too 
lato,  and  to  the  public  that  it  should,  in  the  Ia.st  resort, 
compel  the  authorities  to  hold  their  haiidit.  A  practical 
and  cheap  way  of  escape  from  a  grave  mistake  has  been 
pointed  out.  It  remains  only  to  hope  that,  after  that 
method  has  been  adopted,  the  authorities  may  seo  fit  to 
make  use  of  the  remarkable  array  of  skilled  advice  always 
at  their  disposal  by  appointing  a  committee  to  recom- 
mend, not  a  rifle  shbrt  or  long,  not  a  rifle  light  or  heavy, 
not  a  rifle  of  any  particular  calibre,  sighting,  or  lutiuu, 
but  tho  best  military  rille  that  they  c^n  devise.  Thei*© 
would  be  no  difUculty  at  all  in  finding  such  a  committc)u;j 
luid  there  would  bo  no  sense  in  asking  them  to  give  their' 
lulvice  without  allowing  them  an  entirely  free  hand.  To 
appoint  a  committee  of  experts  and  to  prescribe  the  lines 
which  they  must  follow  in  regard  to  an  essential  principle 
of  construction  wiw  to  court  failure ;  not,  perhaps,  fuilui-o 
all  round,  but  failure  in  a  feature  of  ^^tal  importance. 
When  a  wise  man  stuninons  his  medical  man  to  his  Iteil- 
side  ho  does  not  at  tho  same  time  order  that  liis  prescrip- 
tion shall  contain  this  or  that  particular  drug. 
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Art.  Xll.— SWEDEN  AND  NOEWAY.  ^^^^^ 

1.  Swiigw*  GrundUiffar  gamt  Xorges  Grundtov.    Ed.  Tliiir- 
gren.    Stockholm  :  Normitn,  lSti4. 

2.  Uniotwn    og    egen    udenrigsminiater.      By   M.    Bnxlcr. 
Chn»tiania,  1893. 

3.  Norgea  SfiLvatcBndighedskavip.     By  A.  Garborg.    Foger- 
strand :  SHrensen,  18&4. 

4.  Sivrigot  och  Norgea  utrikesatyi-eUe,     By  J.  Floilstriim. 
Stockholm :  Ljiis,  1903. 

5.  Scandinavia.    By  R  Nlsbet  Bain.    Cumbriclgo  Histori- 
cal Seriea    Cambridge:  University  Prosa,  1905. 

fi.  Konaulat-furhandlingarua   grannktule   t*r    Wensk    ayn- 
jjitftkt.     Stockhulni :  C^irhtuii,  190i. 

7.  Danmark'g  Riges  Hi^torie.    Vol.  vii.    1814-1804.   Copen- 
hagen: Det  nordielte  Forlng,  190S-I. 

8.  NoT-wag   atul   tho   Union  with  Stceden.     By  Fridtjof 
XanBen.    London:  MacmiUan,  190J>. 

Thk  long  quarrel  between  Swtxten  and  Norway,  now,  at 
la«t,  in  procc8iD  of  »cttlenicnt  by  tlie  dixsotution  of  a  part- 
nership of  ninety  yoai*)*,  which  had  long  c«n«ied  to  be  a 
bond  of  union,  and  was  rnpidly  becoming  a  galling  fetter, 
ia  really,  at  bottom,  a  very  simple  niattor.  Itemoved  from 
the  arena  ot  oontroTorsinl  dust  and  clamour,  diverted,  so 
far  as  possible,  of  its  t^chnipjilitiea,  and  atioadily  regarded 
from  an  historical  point  of  viow,  the  whole  thing  resolves 
itself  into  this  :  the  invincible  dotcnnination  of  a  young, 
Donsittve,  ultra-democratic  state  to  break  away,  at  any 
coet,  from  a  semi-aristocratic  monarchy  with  which  it  was 
originally  united  much  against  its  will,  though  greatly 
to  its  advantage. 

On  January  14, 1S14,  by  tho  Peace  of  Kiel,  tho  great 
Powers  punished  King  Frederick  VI  of  Denmark  for  his 
obstinate  attachment  to  Napoleon  by  compelling  him  to 
surrender  Norway  to  the  crown  of  Sweden  as  i-oprosentcd 
by  the  Swedish  Crown-prince,  Charles  John  tiemadott^k 
For  this  decision  there  were  some  good  political  reasons  ; 
bnt  Norway  wai*  not  consulted  in  the  matter.  For  tlio 
last  '27S  years  she  had,  for  all  practical  purpose-S,  been  as 
much  a  Danish  province  as  Jutland  or  Zealand.  In  theory, 
no  doubt,  Norway  was  a  separate,  independent  kingdom  ; 
but  this  theory  originated  in  the  desire  of  the  princes  of 
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THo  reijjning  Danish  Hou80  of  Oldcnburfj  to  poasoss  UQ 
hereditary  Utie  to  Nor«-ay  at  «  Umo  when  thoy  had  to 
(tubniit  to  election  in  other  jwrtious  of  thoir  roabn. 
Norway  still  retained  her  own  laws  and  Iicr  ovm  judiciul 
administration;  in  all  state  docuinont^t  she  wus  referred 
to  tw  u  kingdom  apart ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  from 
1G30  Ui  1814  she  wus  an  integral  part  of  the  Danish 
monnrchy,  with  no  separate  control  over  either  her 
foroign  or  her  domestic  nfTuirs  ;  and  hor  provinces  were 
ceded  to  foreign  Powers  like  any  other  portion  of  Danish 
territory.  Copenhu(;un  was  tho  huadquarter»  of  the 
Norwegian  oditi  in  iitl  ration  ;  tho  kingdoms  hud  common 
department-s  of  utato;  and  tho  common  chanc-ellcry  con- 
tinued to  be  called  tho  Danish  clmncoUury.  Norway  did 
not  even  obtain  a  university  of  hor  own  till  1811. 

It  is  neceaiary  to  ini*i«t  upon  tbi»,  bccaueo  Norwegian 
contixiveriiialUttt  habitually  nlMcnre  tho  point  at  ismuo  by 
introducing  into  their  arguments  the  tlotion  of  a  pro- 
unionnl  independent  kingdom  of  Norway.    Dr  Nansen  is 
insistent  on  thiri  Iicjid,  and  extremely  indignant  with  Dr 
Sven  Hedin  for  being  'ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Noi-way 
waa  a  kingdom.'    But  Dr  Iledin  did  not  say  that  Nor- 
way was  never  a  kingdom.     What  ho  said  was  this : 
'  At  the  time  when  tho  victors  of  Liitzeii  and  Narva  woro 
arousing  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world,  Norway 
was  a  Danish  province;  and  »he  continued  to  be  so  till 
the  year  1814.'    This  may  not  be  very  tiattortng,  but  it 
is  an  historical  fact.     Proceeding  from  gcncraU  to  portl-J 
culars,  Dr  Nansen  'i»  at  pains  to  demonstrate,  not  onljij 
the  indopondenco  of  Norway  before  the  Union,  but  horl 
magnanimity  towai-ds  '  hapless  Sweden '  in  ISOO.     At  thatfl 
date,  ho  says,  'our  Commander-in-chief,  Prince  Chmtiani 
Augustus,  .  .  •  agreed  to  a  truce  with  the  Swedish  anny,' 
becaoso  *  a  wcukcuing  of  Sweden's  powers  of  resistance . . . 
would  hav«  threatened  great  danger  to  tho  future  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries.'     What   are   the   facts?     Prince 
Christian  Augiuttus.  in  tho  hope,  afterwards  justiQud,  of 
being  doclui'od  Crown-prtnce  of  Sweden  on  the  deposi- 
tion of  Gustttvus  IV,  so  far  forgot  his  duty  to  his  own 
Boveroitjn  as  to  disobey  cxpreflR  orders  from  Copenhagen 
and  remain  inactive  on  the  Swedish  frontier,  to  enable 
the  Swedish  unny  (whose  ofiicors  had  pruviously  bribed 
him  with  the  otTor  of  a  prospective  crowit)  to  proceed  to 
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Stockholm  and  carry  out  the  revolution  of  1809.  Thtia 
'  the  ma^animoua  attitude  of  our  Conimander-in-cbief ' 
resolvea  itself  into  a  shabby  intrigue  on  the  part  of  tbo 
Banish  protendor  to  the  Swedish  throne,  with  which 
Norway  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

It  was  only  when  the  Powers  resolved  to  separate  her 
from  Denmark  in  1814  that  the  national  spirit  of  Norway 
awoke,  and  a  popular  agitation  for  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent national  existence  bugau.   Tbo  focus  uf  this  agitation 
was  the  Danish   Princo  Christian  Frederick  (afterward^— 
CbriHtiau  VIII  of  Denmark),  who,  since  May  1S13.  haa^| 
occupied  tbo  post  of  Stadtholdor  of  Norway.     Christian 
Frederick,  till  int«lligentand  unliable  i>i-int'e,  speedily  won 
the  hoartti  of  the  ^mrty  of  indopondonce  by  repudiating 
tbe  Peace  of   Kiel,  acknowledging  thv  principle  of    the 
Kovereignty  of  the  people,  and  placing  liini^clf  at.  the  head 
of  the  national  movement'.    On  April  10,  1814.  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Norwegian  people  met  at  Eidsvolil,  and 
drew  up  an  ultra-liberal  constitution  on  the  basis  of  the 
French  constitution  of   1791 :   and  on  May  17   Christian 
Frederick  was  elected  King  of  Nor^vay.    His  reign  last 
but  143  dayii.     The  Crown-princo  of  Sweden,  Charl 
John,  inter\'«nud ;  and,  ua  the  Norwegianu  rejected    the 
mediation  of  tbo  gn-jit  Power**  ami  mobilised  tbuir  army, 
he  invaded  Norway  forthwith.    The  brief  struggle,  pact 
Uurr  Garborg,  was    never    for  one    moment  doubtfi 
DcMpite  8omc  triiUng  successes  of  the  valiant  Norwc^. 
Colonel  Krebs,  at  Matrnrd  and  Lier,  the  veteran  ex-M»r«h 
of  Fi-anco  «oon    held   the  little   Norwegian  army  in  tin 
hollow  of  his  band  ;  but  he  very  shrewdly  resolved  n 
to   exa-sperate   a   nation  whom   be  meant   to  rule.     Tlie 
result  of   his   moderation  was  the   Convention  of   Moss 
(August  14,  1814),  which  provided  for  the  suspension  of 
hostilities  and  tbe  summoning  of  a  National  Assembly, 
or  Storthing,  Charles  John  engaging  to  recognise  the 
Bids  void    constitution    with   such    modifications    as    the 
union  of  tbo  two  kingdoms  rendered  necesaary.     When 
tbe  Storthing  assembled   at   Cbi-istiania  on   October 
Christian   Frwloriok   ubdicatod ;    and    negotiations   were 
entered  into  with  Swodun  for  a  constitutiouul  union.     On 
October  20,  convinced  of  tho  futility  of  further  resistance, 
the  Norwegian  delegates  voted  the  union  by  seventy-two 
votes  against  live ;  and  on  November  4  tbe  new  constitu- 
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tion,  (loclHring  Norway  an  independent  kingdom  umt«d 
lu  Sweden  under  a.  common  king,  was  promulgated. 

It  IB  to  be  regretted  that  the  '  Storeveuak '  or  Grftat- 
Swt-dish  party  should  so  often  have  tried  to  make  capitul 
out  of  the  '  magnanimity '  of  Hwoden  in  181t.  There  ««n 
be  no  such  thing  as  magnanimity  in  any  sort  of  busiuviM 
prudently  conducted,  political  buaineafl  included  ;  and 
CharltHt  John,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Norwt'gianm, 
was  influenced  entirely  by  personal  considerations.  Ho 
was  terribly  unxiuua  lest  Norway,  for  which  he  had  fu^be*! 
BO  long  in  troubled  waters,  should  slip  through  his  grasping 
flngeni  after  all,  ao  he  priidently  outbid  every  other  con- 
tingent competitor  by  giving  her  practically  her  own 
terms.  But,  whatever  of  dignity  and  glory  Bcniadotta 
and  his  dynasty  may  liavu  hoped  to  win  by  tlie  transac- 
tion, it  was  Nonvay,  and  Norway  alone-,  that  gained  all 
the  solid  advantages  of  the  compact.  Not  only  liad  she 
got  all  she  wanted,  but  she  had  got  it,  so  to  speak,  n 
whole  goncmtion  in  advance.  For,  if  one  thing  is  more 
certain  thitn  aiiothur,  it  is  this :  had  she  remained  '  a  free 
and  independent  kingdom,'  united,  an  heretofore,  with 
Denmark  inf^tcud  of  with  Sweden,  she  would  have  had  to 
wait  till  1818  for  any  constitution  at  uU ;  and  it  is  mora 
than  doubtful  whether  »hu  would  have  obtiuned  half  us 
much  from  the  King  of  Denmark  in  1848  as  she  obtained 
from  the  King  of  Sweden  in  1814.  For  Norway,  then, 
the  Peace  of  Kiel  was  distinctly  a.  ble»sing  in  disguise. 

The  Norwegian  constitution,  in  faotf  was  as  democratic 
OS  the  most  exacting  democracy  in  1814  could  possibly 
doBtre.  The  executive  authority  was  invested  in  the  King 
onisted  by  ii  responsible  Statsraad,  or  Council  of  Stat<). 
The  nation  %vhs  to  be  represented  in  the  Storthing,  nu 
unicamoral  parliament,  elected  triennially  and  OMienibling 
every  year  at  Christiania.  Tlio  Storthing  alone  luul  tho 
right  to  levy  tuxes.  Tho  legislative  authority  was  to  bo 
exercised  by  the  King  and  the  Storthing  conjointly ;  but 
the  King  was  to  have  only  a  suspensive  veto,  except  in 
the  catw  of  a  proposed  amendment  of  any  paragraph  of 
th«  constitution  ;  and  even  this  abMolitte  veto  could  ulti- 
mately bu  overruled  when  the  prupoiwd  constitutional 
amendmODt,  in  its  original  terms,  luul  been  voted  by  a 
two-thirds  mujority  in  three  succcjtslve  Storthings.  Un- 
fortmmtely,  the  paragraphs    relating  to  tho  royol  veto 
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were  so  vag^nely  expre»<<ed  as  to  allow  of  various  interpro- 
tations,  and  thun  opened  the  door  to  serioufi  differencea 
of  opinion  between  the  orown  and  the  legislature. 

To  many  Swedish  statesmen  of  that  day  the  con- 
cotisionx  to  Xorway,  not  unnaturally,  seemed  exocssire ; 
and  this  opinion  was  no  doubt  responsible  Cor  the  inaeiv 
tion  in  the  Norwegian  constitution  of  certain  provisions, 
meant  to  be  (fuai-ant«oa  of  Norway's  loyal  co-opei-atJou  in 
the  future.  Suoh,  for  instance,  were  the  clausuH  om- 
powuriug^  the  King  of  Norway  to  appoint  a  stadtholdur, 
or  viceroy,  to  nilo  the  kingdom  during  his  abiwnco ;  tbo 
clause  8tipulutitig  that  mombors  of  the  Nurwt-g^iau  Cotuicil 
of  Stato  Khould  have  no  uc'co«s  to  tho  Htorthing,  so  oti 
to  keep  tho  executive  dear  of  tho  legislature ;  and  the 
clansat  placing  the  foreign  policy  of  the  uuit4;d  kingdoms 
as  much  as  possible  iu  tho  hands  of  Swc-d<;u.  Tho  Sweden 
cannot  fairly  bo  blamed  for  taking  thoeu  precauLioni*. 
From  tho  first  they  took  a  statesmanlike  view  of  tho 
whole  situation.  Formerly,  while  t*till  a  groat  Power. 
Sweden  had  been  rogai'deii  by  Europe  as  a  sort  of  bul- 
wark against  Russia ;  and,  even  so  late  as  17J)0,  when  she 
still  held  Finland,  she  had  been  able,  if  witli  difBculty,  to 
hold  her  own  against  the  nortJifirn  colossus.  The  sub- 
sequont  loss  of  Finland  materially  weakened  her ;  but 
European  diplomacy  considered  that  the  acquisition  of 
tho  kingdom  of  Norway  would  partly  compensate  her  for 
tho  loss  of  the  Grand-duchy.  That  the  foreign  policy 
of  imited  Scandinavia  should  be  directed  by  Sweden  for 
tho  common  good,  was  taken  for  granted,  and  not  un- 
rcoMinably ;  for  Sweden  had  a  long  and  glorious  diplo- 
matic history  behind  her,  while  a  luw  young  state  like 
Norway,  however  promising  and  progroiisivu,  hud  still  to 
leam  tho  very  rudiments  of  diplomacy.  Tliis  aspect  of 
tlie  cose  hat;  boon  unduly  disregarded  by  tho  Nonvcginns, 
They  seem  to  forgot  that  tho  union  '  ^vith  tho  kingdom 
of  Sweden  under  one  king'  was  not  for  their  exclusive 
advautogo ;  it  was  also  intended  to  gtuird  tho  independ- 
ence of  Scandinavia  and  the  peace  of  northern  Btux>po. 

Novorthek-7)s,  although  it  contained  within  it  tbo  seeds 
of  disruption,  tho  uniuu  worked  smoothly  enough  at  first. 
It  waa  only  when  the  aspirations  of  Norway  grow  with 
tho  growth  of  hor  material  prosperity  and  her  political 
ambition  that  the  origimx]  coutitilutiou  bucumo,  in  some 
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potnts,  too  Btroit  for  her.    This  capiwially  nppliod  to  most 
of  the  Swcdii^h  (ruamntees ;  and  ono  by  ono  thoy  wora  ' 
repealed,  thoug)i   uot   buforo  the  King  hod,  ngain  and] 
kgfiin,  wboly  interposed  his  veto,  in  order  to  make  quite  ] 
'"sore  that  the  lUleged  griovanccs  wei'«  the  grievaiicoa  of  ' 
the  whole  niitlon  nnd  not  merely  the  pretensions  of  a 
fliqne.     But  the  ehanges  canscd  considorable  friction ;  J 
.and  more  than  once,  between  1873  and  IttSii,  the  twoj 
candinavian  nations  hovorcd  on  the  brink  of  war.  I 

Tliroiighout  these  dispiit«8  Norway's  sensitive  distrust 
of  Swedon,  a  distrust  iiatuml  enoxigh  perhaps  in  tho 
smnllor  and  weaker  of  two  conftxlerat^d  states,  hut  none 
thu  loss  regretbiblo,  had  been  manifest  enough.  Tlio 
earlier  point^t  nt  issue  had  been  mainly  oxtra-unional, 
or  nt   any   rat«   had   principally   alVoct^   Norway;  but 

I  now  n  question  arose  which  concerned  both  countries 
«qunlly,  a  question  as  complicated  as  it  was  important, 
n  quei^tion  which  was  ultimately  to  wreck  the  Union — 
the  control  of  foreign  affairs. 
By  section  28  of  the  Norwegian  constitution,  'diplomatic 
affairs '  were  expressly  withdrawn  from  tho  direct  c<^ni- 
wuioe  of  tho  Norwegian  Council  of  State.     All  i*o-calIe<I 
SttHanrikH  iiretuhm,  or  inter-state  nITnii-s,  such  as  matters 
eonceniing  tho  union,  or  common    affaii"!*,  or    foreign, 
nfl^iirs,  were  usually  discussed  in  a  Savinumsat  St(U«racul,\ 
Kur  comporiite  Council  of  State.    This  composito  Council] 
Hof  Slate  was  termed  Si^mtsk-^sorsk,  or  Swedish -Norse,  if 
■  delegnteti   from  the  Norwegian  Council  of  Stftto  were 
r    iummoned  to  the  Swedish  Council  of  State,  and  N(n-ak' , 
Sveniik,  Nonvegian -Swedish,   in   the   reverse   case.     Tliis' 
cumbrous   system  was   still  further  complicated  by  the 
uncertainty  which  pre\'ailed  on  two  very  important  points, 
(1)  how  far  affairs  which  concerned  one  kingdom  directly 
and  tho  other  kingdom  only  indirectly  were  to  he  included 
among  intor-state  jiffairs ;  and  (2)  tho  absence  of  any 
definite  proscriptions  in  tho  Norwegian  constitution  for  tho 
vondnet  of  foreign  affairs,  including  the  appointment  of 
consular  agontj*.    Untrumiuclled  as  he  was  by  any  deQnite 
provisions  of  the  Norft-cgian  constitution,  tho  King  of 
Norway  had  an  alwoliitely  free  hond  in  the  matter ;  hut,  as 
the  defective  Norwegian  constitution  left  him  unprovided 
with  any  special  Norwegian  oi-gan  for  the  nmnagcirient 
.  of  Norwegian  foreign  aflairs,  ho  had  to  make  uso  of  tho 
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SwodiKli  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  acted  on  all 
gucli  occamioiis  a»  a  sort  of  private  secretary. 

For  the  Qrst  soronty-ono  years  of  the  Union  this 
an-nngernetit  Jten-ecl  it^  purpose  fairly  well-  The  actual 
practice  differed  with  the  times.  Down  to  1836  consuls 
were  appointed  by  the  Swedish  Council  of  State  alone ; 
but,  after  fre<}ucnt  complaints  from  the  Norwegians  on 
this  head,  it  wa«  decided  by  the  ordinance  of  January  23, 
lS:tU,  that  coiisuLs  nhould  henceforth  he  appointed  l^  n 
composite  Council  of  State ;  and  by  the  royal  decree  of 
May  as,  1812,  'all  commercial  treaties  and  conventions 
with  foreign  PoweiN  which  concern  the  united  kingdoms' 
were  to  be  ratJlIed  by  the  same  authority.  But,  even 
before  thLt,  compo»ito  Councils  of  State  had  generally 
taken  charge  of  puroly  political  affairs.  Thus,  on  January 
2(1, 1820,  the  note  protesting  against  the  Tsar's  retention 
of  the  title  '  Hereditaiy  Prince  of  Xoi-way'  was  drawn 
up  in  the  Swedish-Norse  Council  of  State.  On  the  other 
hand,  both  the  convention  n-itli  Denmark  of  August  15, 
1S49,  for  the  transport  of  auxiliary  troops  to  Sleawig, 
and  the  question  of  the  piu-ticipation  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  in  the  Danish-German  war  of  1803-4,  wore  settled 
in  the  Norse-Swedish  Council  of  State.  Moreover,  in  the 
<y»rlior  years  of  the  Union  (from  1814  to  1840)  ratifica- 
tions of  agreements  and  treaties  with  foreign  Powers 
which  concerned  Norway  only  were  always  decided  in 
the  Norwegian  Council  of  State,  though  such  ratificatioDS 
were  generally  issued  and  countersigned  by  tlio  Swedish 
Minister  of  Fonngn  Affairs;  while  from  18JG  to  188& 
diplomatio  affairs  especially  concerning  Norway  wero 
always  decided  by  the  Norwegian  Council  of  State  alone. 

So  far  there  had  been  little  or  no  suriour:  friction 
l>etween  Sweden  and  Norway  as  to  the  conduct  of  foi-oigu 
affairs  ;  and,  whenever  differences  arose,  tbcy  were  easily 
and  amicably  settled.  Hut  in  the  year  1885  the  Swedish 
Govei-nment  saw  fit  t^>  i-emodel  entirely  its  diplomatic 
system ;  and  by  section  11  of  the  constitution  of  that  year 
it  was  decided  that  'all  ministerial  matters'— a  term 
which  included  foreign  niVair^ — should  henceforth  bu 
decided  by  the  Swedish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaint. 
This,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  was  a  complete  reversal 
of  the  old  system.  It  was  no  longer,  as  heretofore,  the 
untrammelled  King  of  Norway  who  had  the  control  of 
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ftorwny's  foreifjn  affairs.  TIic  dirct^tion  o£  Norway's  policy 
had  ptisaed,  at  least  formally,  into  tlio  hands  of  the 
SwodiMh  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  was  roaponsihlo 
to  tho  Swedish  Riksdag  alono.  That  Norway  now  bad 
u  genuine  griovanco  tho  modorntcs  on  both  sides  agroc. 

'  To  lack  control  otct  tho  i>rociie<Ilng8  at  Iter  ovni  Council  oF 
Sl«U>.'  rumnrks  tho  Swt'dc,  Hcrr  FlodstrOm, '  to  bo  roprcKcntcil 
ID  litT  intt'rcoiu-g«  with  foroiijtii  Powers  by  tho  Kori-iKii  Minister 
of  another  country,  is  a  condition  of  things  wliicli  must  needs 
be  uQ^atlsfoctor}'  and  ofTeusive  to  an  independent  state.  It 
WW  Sweden'it  duty,  liot  merely  for  the  ftnke  of  Norway,  but 
for  the  mkc  of  thu  Union  aUo,  to  have  given  Norway  full 
parity  in  tho  matter.* 

Herr  Garbot^,  a  Norwegian,  saye  much  the  same.  I 

'Norway's  position  was  now  distinctly  worse  than  before 
By  tliiis  remodelling  her  Foreign  Office,  without  auy  rofcrcnea 
to  Norway,  Swwicu  had  practkally  iidmitt«!tl  that  diplomacy  ' 
wan  not  n  common  affair,  and  Norway  was  obliKod  to  tako 
tfae  matter  up;  for,  had  she  acquiesced  iu  the  cluingo,  .  ,  . 
there  would  have  been  an  end,  not  merely  of  the  parity  be- 
tween the  two  kinK<lom8,  but  of  Norway's  independence.' 

In  juatico  to  Sweden  it  must  be  added  that  »he  at  onco 
recognised  that  Norway  had  grounds  for  complaint  by 
(ifforiug  to  negotiate  on  the  subject.  Unfortunately,  by 
this  time  tho  Nom-egians  were  in  no  mood  for  negotia- 
tiun :  and  their  peculiar  tactics  during  tho  next  few  yoars 
p)  far  to  explain,  if  they  cannot  justify,  Sweden's  cliango 
of  front  in  1885.  Evcrj'  allowance  must  of  course  bo 
made  for  the  iwnsitiveness  of  the  weaker  of  the  con- 
federated states  under  a  strong  aenae  of  injury ;  but 
nothing  can  justify  the  unscrupulous  violence  with  which 
the  Norwegian  demagogues  did  their  utmost  to  stir  up 
tbe  people,  not  merely  against  Sweden,  but  against  thoir 
own  sovereign,  to  whom  they  owed  so  much.  Tho  ngi- 
lutor  who  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  hoist  the  inde- 
pendent Nom-egian  8»g  and  make  it  us  red  a  flog  as 
possible  was  Bj/jmstjeme  BjOnison,  who  flung  himself  into 
the  struggle  with  all  the  fury  of  a  berserker.  His  irri- 
tating articles  in  tho  Norwegian  press,  '  laden  to  tlio 
brim  with  ati-ong  emotion  and  discharged,  on  tho  spur 
of  tho  moment,  in  a  white  heat  of  passion  * ;  bis  abusive 
•peechcs,  •  like  sudden  biting  gusts  of  wind  from  tbo  fjeld ' ; 
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und  Uis  reckless  diiirc^ard  of  giving  offonco,  embittArod 
tbo  controversy  and  obscured  tJio  ruul  Ihsiiu. 

There  is  much  to  bo  said  for  tbo  tuaiu  contcntiouof 
Norway,  that  her  inimenso  coiTyiug-tmdo  eutitlod  Iter  to 
a  separate  consular  service;  but  thisapparoitUy  reasonable 
claim  was  avowedly  only  tho  tlna  end  of  the  wedge, 
tbo  first  instjiUneut  of  the  larger  demand  for  a  separate 
Foreign  Ot&ce ;  and  Swedish  statesmen  bod  now  reason  to 
fear  that,  if  Norway  were  ever  pemiitt«d  to  negotiate 
separately  with  foreign  Powers,  the  political  independence 
of  tho  Scuudinaviun  pc^ninsuhi  might  be  seriously  im- 
purillod.  To  deny  the  possibility  of  such  a  conttngeocy 
is  deliberately  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  plain  facts.  The 
trcasoutible  coquutting  with  Gustiia  of  ultra-Iiudiails  like 
BJurnson  and  trUuiati,  who  went  so  far  us  actually  to 
propose  tlie  virtual  cession  of  one  of  the  ice-free  Nor- 
wegian poi-ts  to  that  Power,  in  stgnificunt.  enough.  It 
is  just  because  of  this  passionate  impulstvonew,  this 
narrow  provincialism,  this  depreciation  of  inteniHtJonal 
politics,  on  the  part  of  Norway's  protagonists,  that  Swed- 
ish statesmen,  nith  their  European  experience,  aiv  so 
dubious  of  the  success  of  a  purely  Xoi'n'egian  Foreign 
Office.  It  is  true  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Norw^an 
Radicals  for  Russia  has  somewhat  cooled  since  the  recent 
coup  d'Hat  in  Finland ;  but  even  now  tbey  ridicule  the 
idea  of  Bussian  interference  in  Scandinavian  affairs  as  an 
inTOntion  of  tho  Swedish  Chauvinists. 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  in  detoU  the  vanoos 
phases  of  the  long,  wojirtsonio,  and  futile  attempt  of  the 
two  countries  tucome  to  un  understanding  on  tbo  consular 
question.  It  has  continued  from  February  1891,  when 
King  Oscar,  in  bis  speech  from  the  throne,  announced 
to  the  Storthing  that  bo  was  about  to  lay  before  it  and 
tho  Hiksdag  a  project  pi-oviding  for  tbo  di^cuHsiou,  iu  u 
composite  Council  of  State,  of  all  questions  relating  to 
their  common  affairs,  to  the  severing  of  the  Union  by 
the  Stortliing*s  manifesto  of  June  6,  1905.  Ono  thing, 
however,  is  quite  certain.  While,  from  the  outset,  the 
King  and  the  Riksdag,  with  every  intention  of  being  fair 
to  Norway,  were  working  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union,  the  Storthing  was  really  uiung  the  consulato 
question  as  the  best  expedient  at  hand  for  dissolving 
it,    Herr  Rredor.  himself  a  Norwegian,  aptly  says : — 
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'So  E«iiHib1e  iimn  coulil  very  well  deny  that  pcHtics  lay  at 
the  lx>tu>ra  of  th»  whole  coiumlatd  Eiqiiabble,  iiia^iuiicli  aa  the 
ecooomical  ressons  alleged  for  a  com[:Jete  separatio»  . .  .  wer« 
inadoquste  that  they  couki  not  |>o.'iiiibly  be  impressed  tipon 
le  understandliigoftJie  massed  except  by  persistcntngitatioii.' 

Finally,  tho  Storthiu^,  in  dtroct  contravontion  of  tlio 
Act  of  Union,  which  enjoins  llmt  all  inuttvr»  concnrning 
both  kingdoms  iihall  be  diwu^otc-d  in  a  compOMito  Council 
of  StAte,  pa»HC!d  in  1S1I2  n  nwolution  nboliribini;  the  ooinmon 
nsulor  syiit^ni  without  cousukin};  thy  .Swedish  Council 
State  at  all ;  whereupon  the  King  oxervised  bin  con- 
itntioniU  preropative  and  interi>o.ied  hi-s  veto.  Tho 
ik»dag,  while  supporting  the  King  on  purely  uniomil 
groundit,  expressed  its  willingness  to  reconsider  tho  whole 
question  of  tho  Foreign  Office  and  diplomacy  o£  the 
united  kingdoms,  including  tho  con&iUur  (|iioiition;  and 
on  Juno  5,  1895,  Norway  cnnscnttid  to  negotiate  with 
Sweden  on  the  Kubjoct'.  The  rcttult  -was  the  formation  of 
a  Union  Comniiitsiou  to  examine  and  report  upon  all  the 
points  in  disputo.  The  report  of  this  committee  was 
read  in  thu  composite  Council  of  State  on  October  21, 
1S98.  Tho  Itorwogian  Govornmont  had  previously  de- 
clared that  n  prolongation  of  the  negotiations  would  be 
useless  uulct«s  thoy  were  continued  on  the  lines  of  s 
separate  Foreign  Office  for  eacli  kingdom  ;  to  which  the 
Swedish  Council  of  Stat«  objected  that  separate  oi-gans 
for  ooch  kingdom  in  the  department  of  foreign  affaii-s 
involved  a  principle  erroneous  in  theoiy  and  unworkable 
in  practice.  At  the  same  time  it  exprcssral  its  readiness 
to  roHume  the  negotiations  on  tho  basis  of  a  continuance 
of  ft  common  Foreign  Office  and  consular  sytftom.  To  this 
the  Norwegians  would  not  agree ;  and  tliu  Commisdiou 
was  therefore  dissolved. 

On  Januurj-  21,  1902,  at  the  su^puatlon  of  tbo  Swedish 
Minister  of  Fon^ign  AfFaint,  Lagorhoim,  a  aecond  Union 
Conuuission  ivfvs  forniud,  to  coHMidfr  the  advi»ability  of  a 
separate  consular  sj-Kt'eni  for  each  of  the  united  kingdoms, 
^sith  the  retention  of  a  common  diplomatic  roprcsonto- 
tion.  The  negotiations  wore  conducted  at  Slockholm 
from  October  1003  to  January  l'JO.'i.  and  were  continuixl 
at  Cbristiania  during  February  and  Man-.h  IdOS.  In  their 
luixioty  to  meet  tho  wishes  of  the  Norwegians,  the  Swedish 
commissioDers  advised  a  compositioo  on  tho  following 
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bnsea :  (1)  separate  consular  systems  for  Sweden  ani 
Norway,  tho  consuls  for  each  kingdom  to  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  tho  iiuthorttics  appoioted  by  the  homo 
govommcnt  in  each  ca»c;  (2)  tho  relations  of  tho  separate 
couDuU  to  the  MiniAt«r  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  bo  rcfjulutod 
by  Inw8  of  a  lilco  tcnour,  laws  unalt«rablo  and  unropoal- 
ublu  except  with  the  con-sent  of  tho  authorities  of  bu 
oountries.  Tho  Swedish  negotiators  recogniMd,  at 
same  time,  that  the  actual  position  of  tho  Ministor 
Foreign  AlTair»  did  not  coi-reapond  with  Norway's  just 
claims  to  equality  n-ithin  the  I'nion;  and  they  expronsod 
the  wish  to  take  this  question  also  into  consideration. 
Bat  tho  NoniTcgiana  declined  further  negotiations ;  and 
tho  Conmiiasinn  finally  »ime  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
views  of  the  two  countries  were  so  divci^ent  that,  foi 
the  present,  an  agreement  was  unattainable.    Tlius  t 

jnd  Commission  also  proved  abortive. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  ovonta  it  seems  pi-etty  el 
that  the  Norwegian  Govurament  had  by  this  time  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  was  better  than  a  part ; 
in  other  words,  tliat  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  by  a 
bold  coi(j)  tttHat  would  bo  more  profitable,  and  perhaps 
more  dignified,  than  negotiation  rcjiulting,  at  the  best«in 
conoessions  of  a  more  or  loss  conditional  character  on  the 
part  of  Sweden.  Anyhow,  tho  subsequent  policy  of  the 
Storthing  i-t  intvUigiblu  only  on  ihis  liypothesis.  At  tho 
meeting  of  tho  Norwegian  Council  of  Statu  on  April  5, 
1905,  the  Ministry  preoontcd  the  Storthing's  resolution  for 
the  oroction  of  a  separate  consular  eorvico  for  Norway 
for  tho  approval  of  the  Cron'ii ;  and  tho  Prince  Regent 
promptly  vetoed  it  on  the  ground  tliat  tho  question  was 
a  common  one,  and  could  therefore  only  be  settlcMl  con- 
stitutionally by  an  agreement  with  the  confedorat^nl  state 
of  Sweden.  On  May  27,  when  King  Oscar  had  reflumod 
power,  the  Norwegian  Government  presented  their  resolu> 
tion  anew ;  and  again  it  was  vetoed,  for  the  same  ren«on 
as  before.  The  Norwegian  Mtnislry  thereupon  tendered 
tlieir  resignation.  Tho  King  refused  to  accept  it  on  the 
ground  that  no  other  government  could  bo  formed. 

The  crisis  had  now  become  acute  Tho  Norwegians 
themselves  put  »n  end  to  it  by  nn  act  which  can  only  bo 
described  as  revolutionary.  On  Juno  6  tho  Storthing, 
unanimously  and  without  dcbalo,  rciiolved,on  the  motion 
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of  itfi  Prosidont,  that,  inimmuch  u»  tho  Ministry  had  re- 
signed and  his  Mujcitty  had  doclurcMl  himself  uimblo  to 
prorido  the  country  with  au  utlministratiou,  thei-oforo 
tho  constitutiomil  Tiioiiiirvhy  had  owiscd  to  exercise  Ibt 
fuoctioDit.  The  SturUiiii^  tlicroiipou  empowered  tho 
rctiriug  Ministry  to  exorcise  provittionally  the  authority 
horotoforo  doIoj<iit«d  to  tlio  King,  and  declared  the  union 
with  Sweden  to  ho  diwtolved,  hecauf«e  the  King  hud  censed 
to  net  ast  King  of  Norway,  The  Storthing  ut  the  same 
time  uunnimoualy  adopted  un  address  to  tlio  King,  in- 
forming him  of  what  had  been  done  and  inviting  him  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  forminf"  a  settled  government 
by  permitting  a  prince  of  liia  royal  hou^e  to  sit  upon  tho 
Norwegian  throne.  Tho  absurtlity  of  tDviting  a  monarch 
whom  they  had  just  dotln'oned  to  o^sitit  them  to  repeal 
!he  iVitubliiihed  con«titiiLional  order  of  succession,  which 
lie  had  solemnly  sworn  to  uphold,  does  not  appear  to 
ksve  occurred  to  tho  Xorwoginns  ;  hut  tlioir  subsnquent 
itrts  domonstrated  that  the  breach  was  meant  to  he  llnnt. 
The  uniunal  flag  wiM  hauled  down,  and  a  nntionul  flag, 
minus  tlio  omblem  of  the  Union,  w:m  hoisted  in  its  place ; 
Iho  numoB  of  tho  King  and  the  members  of  the  royal 
f:imily  wero  expunged  from  the  prayer-books;  and  a 
Milliliter  of  Foreign  Aflfairs  for  Norway  was  appointed. 
Tlie  r<>ply  of  the  King  to  the  manifesto  and  address  of 
iltie  Storthing  was  dignifietl  and  emphatic,  lie  reminded 
be  Norwegians  that  a  union  voluntarily  entered  into  by 
the  repres:cnttitivex  of  both  nations  could  not  be  dissolved 
by  one  of  them  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  Not 
tjll  the  Riksdag  had  pronounced  it«  opinion  and  sanctioned 
the  separation  could  the  Union  lie  regarded  as  repealed. 
In  his  reply  of  June  10  to  the  President  of  the  Storthing, 
ho  expressed  his  views  still  more  explicitly,  and  justified 
bis  veto  of  the  consular-service  liill  for  Norwoy.  In  tbia 
document  he  demonstrated  that,  according  to  tho  Nor- 
wegian constitution,  tho  right  of  the  King  of  Norway  to 
refuse  his  sanction  to  any  bill  of  a  single  Storthing,  if  ho 
considered  tho  welfare  of  tho  realm  to  demand  it,  was 
absolute.  To  this  rule  there  was  no  exception,  however 
many  times  tho  Storthing  might  presont  its  bill  for  tho 
royal  sanction.  According  to  section  79  of  the  same 
constitution,  indeed,  there  was  only  ono  case  in  which  a 
bill  of  tho  Storthing  might  become  law  in  Norway,  even 
h  Vol.  208.— A'o.  4t)4.  t 
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without  tlio  roy«I  WMiction ;  tind  tJist  was  (ho  case  o^B 
bill  wliivli  had  been  adupted,  tn  ita  original  form,  by 
throe  8UOC«si>ive  Storthings,  and  wa»  then  pre-sented  fad 
the  roj-al  Kaiiction,  and  presented  in  vain.  This  uniqaff 
W180  hnd  not  occurred.  He  ixtiiited  out,  moi-eover,  that 
it  -was  not  only  his  right  hut  his  duty,  as  unional  King, 
to  refuse  his  sanction  to  any  measure  adopted  by  one 
member,  but  concerning  both  members,  of  the  Vniou,  aa 
in  the  present  instance,  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
party  to  the  existing  contract.  He  had  always  en- 
deavoured, he  added,  to  give  Norway  her  proper  place 
within  the  Union ;  but  his  duty  towards  the  Union  had 
compelled  him,  in  this  instance,  to  act  even  in  opposition 
to  tho  Norwegian  people.  He  had  had  to  choose  between 
breuking  Iuh  oath  us  u  constitutional  sovereign  and 
risloDg  a  broach  with  his  Norwegian  counciUore  :  and  hts 
decision  could  nut.  for  onu  instant,  be  doubtful. 

From  tho  BtrictJy  unionat  standpoint  these  arguraeni 
appear  to  be  absohitely  unanswerable.  Certainly 
Storthing  made  no  attempt  to  answer  thuni  from  the 
constitutional  point  of  view.  On  tho  other  hand,  from 
the  purely  Noi-n'egiau  standpoint,  it  !»  obvious  that  the 
Storthing  had  the  right  to  demand  an  administration 
from  the  King;  and  he  had  declared  his  inability,  in 
the  circumstances,  to  give  them  one.  If  Sweden  and  the 
Union  could  have  been  eliminated  from  the  controvcru^ 
Oscar  II  would  certainly  have  been  placed  in  an  awkwai 
dilemma ;  the  Storthing  would  have  gained  at  least  a 
toclmical  victory.  But  Sweden  and  the  Union  could  not 
be  so  eliminated.  Admitting  to  tho  full  the  force  and 
justice  of  all  Nor^vny's  pretensions,  admitting  that  an 
iibsoluto  roj'al  vuto  was  '  incompatible  with  anj-thtng 
that  goes  by  tho  name  of  national  independence  and 
oonstitutiuuul  autonomy,'  as  tho  loading  Norwegian  news- 
paper not  unfairly  argue,  Norway  was,  nevei-theless,  as 
much  bound  by  the  Act  of  Union  us  Sweden  was,  and  h 
no  right  to  disKolvo  it  of  her  own  accord.  In  fine,  ti 
whole  affair  amounts  to  this :  tho  young,  expansive 
Norwegian  democracy  was  cramped  by  tho  ro«trictiona 
of  a  uiunarchicAl  union ;  and  the  time  had  come  for  her 
to  burst  her  bonds  and  go  her  own  way. 

But  the  separation  need  not  have  been  a  ruptura? 
Had  the  Norwegians  declared  straight  out  that  the  Unioa 
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had  hfwomo  Iiioonv<inient.  and  opprussivo,  had  tb*>y  loyally 
in^ntfid  tho  Swodes  to  co-operate  with  thom  iii  diuttuU'iDg 
it  nmicftbly,  thpi-e  is  no  reason  to  HuppoiKO  tbut  thoy  would 
have  encountered  any  seriouti  opposition  from  tho  sistor 
Btate.  Coercion  on  the  part  of  Sweden  la  inconceivablo. 
It  is  true  that  both  by  land  and  sea  the  f  orees  of  Swudou 
are  vastly  saperior  to  those  of  Norway.  Her  elei-en  firet- 
class  warships  would  find  little  difficulty  in  blockading 
the  four  first-class  Xorwcgian  warsliips  in  their  own 
ports ;  nor  could  her  army,  if  she  were  in  earnest,  be 
prcvente*l  for  lonn  fr-iiu  occupying  tho  Norwegian  capital, 
though,  no  doubt,  the  Korwogians  would  give  a  good 
ni-c-ount  of  themselves.  But  tho  occupation  of  Chnstiania 
would  by  no  moans  bo  oquivalent  to  tho  conquest  of 
Norway,  to  say  nothing  of  tho  intense  national  feeling 
whivh  any  warlike  oporatioa«  on  tho  part  of  Sweden 
would  provoke.  Tiio  extraordinary  Kiksdag  which  aa- 
fembled  at  Stockholm  on  June  20,  and  is  now  engaged 
bi  negotiating  tho  terms  of  a  separation  with  the 
Storthing,  ha«  thorefore  wisely  decided  that  anj-tbing 
like  coercion  is  out  of  the  question;  and,  though  the 
dobat««  may  bo  bcat«d  (for  the  «wiour  propre  of  Swedon 
ha*  been  deeply  wounded),  and  tiubstantial  guarantees, 
safeguarding  Sweden  in  the  future,  have  rightly  been 
damanded,  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  collision 
between  the  two  countries. 

How  will  the  sovernuce  of  Sweden  and  Norway  affoot 
international  politics?  Prejudicially,  we  four.  Diplo- 
matist>9  nmy  honcoforth  have  to  deal  with  a  Xortbom 
as  well  as  with  lui  Eastern  question.  To  begin  with,  the 
political  efliciency  of  Scandinavia  will  be  seriously  im- 
paired. The  hope  of  creating  a  barrier  against  Uussian 
af^grcssion  was  not  without  its  influence  upon  tho  sjgna' 
torio«  of  the  Treaty  of  Kiel.  Now,  instead  of  a  united 
and  indivisible  Scandinavian  state,  we  sliall  have  two 
independent  nations,  certainly  with  divoi-gent  aims, 
poiisibly  with  clashing  int*re8t.s.  We  must  not  forget 
that  for  years  past  Bjornsoii  and  his  followers  have 
loudly  and  frequently  doclared  tbat  they  would  ratber 
break  up  the  Union  thau  allow  Norway  to  be  attracted 
within  tho  orbit  of  Sweden**  foreign  policy.  The  Union 
hail  been  broken :  tho  Norwegians  now  havo  it  in  their 
power  to  obstruct,  if  not  to  paralyse,  Swedish  diplomacy. 
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Bui,  admitting  the  exceedingly  doubtful  posaibility  of 
n  pormiinont.  political  agroemont  between  Sweden  ami 
Norwfty  in  tlio  future,  the  further  question  at  onne  arisM, 
\h  Nonv'ny  able  iidequntely  to  defend  her  iimnense  and 
rugged  ooaHt-tino,  and  if  able,  would  she  be  willin}*  to  lio 
HO  y  Cei-t4»iuly  uo  Norwegian  Government  which  imi>uet<l 
ndititioniil  taxes  for  the  expnws  purpose  of  national  dfr 
fence  could  hope  to  i-etain  ita  popularity  for  long.  It  i* 
oven  <^onceivablo  that  an  ullianco  with  Ru8i»ia  might  bo 
more  jMipuliir  in  Xorwuy  than  the  exponnive  noevKoity  o( 
tnkiu)^  duo  precautions  against  her  uorlht^nt  neighbour. 
So  far,  at  all  events,  the  Norwegian  KadicaU  have  over 
oxhibited  a  childlike  confidence  in  the  benevolence  of  the 
Ttiar.  Altogether,  the  outlook  is  disquieting ;  and  the  din- 
united  Scandiua^-ian  kinfidonis  may  add  to  the  growing 
embarrassments  of  European  diplomacy. 

The  attempt  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  establish  a 
barrier  against  the  ambition  of  Fi'ance  in  a  united  kinf>dom 
of  Holland  and  Belgium  broko  down  within  fiftoeii  yeJirs 
of  its  creation.  The  union  of  Norway  and  Sweden  has 
lasted  nearly  a  century,  but  has  now  sharud  the  same 
fate,  burat  asunder  by  that  spirit  of  nationality  which 
was  called  to  life  by  tlie  French  Revolution,  aud  which 
the  statesmen  of  the  Congress  ventured  to  ignore.  The 
third  and  great«st  dual  monarchy,  that  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  whoso  union  was  conipaotvd  under  the  pressure 
of  national  disaster,  with  the  exi^neneo  of  many  consti- 
tutional experimenta  to  direct  ita  line«i,  is  now  ahakeu  to 
its  ba«e  by  the  same  disruptive  spirit,  and  ita  very 
existence  seems  to  hang  upon  the  life  of  an  old  and 
failing  man.  The  lesson  for  this  country  is  obvious. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  dual  monarchies  of  Norway-Sweden 
and  Austria-Hungary  wore  hold  up  for  our  admiration  as 
examples  of  the  biessiu(p«  oF  Home  Rule,  combining  the 
advantages  of  political  uuion  with  the  fertilii<iug  inllu- 
QDCes  of  self-government.  In  one  of  these  cases  the 
union  is  gone;  in  the  other  it  can  hardly  be  saved  but 
by  a  miracle.  Is  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
to  follow  suit? 
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Xm.— LORD  MILNER  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

L.  Speeches  d^Uvcinl  by  tlia  KxceUenoj  Viscount  ifilner, 
G.C.B.,  on  the  ev«  of  his  i(»parture  from  South  Africa. 
Pretoria:  Govcrnmunt  Printinjj;  Oflloo,  11)05. 
2  Reports  of  the    Tratttnuuit   Adminintration.     Pretorin: 

tGoTOramuDt  PriiiLiny  OflWe,  IWW,  1904. 
Despatch    trttnsmitixng    l^ttej-a   Patent  aitd   Order    in 
Council  providing   for   ('onxtitutional    Changes   in    tiic 
Transvaal.     Pi-osented  to  Parliamont,  April  1D05.     (Cd. 
2400.) 
The  African  Colony:   Studiea  in  the  Reeonsb'uction. 
By  John  Biidmn.     Edinburgh  :  Blarkwood.  1903. 
South  Africa  after  the  War.  By  E.  F.  Knight.  I^udoii : 
hongnrnOH.  1903. 
The  AVip  Era  in  South  Africa.    By  Violet  R.  Markhani. 
Lxjndon  :  Smith  Elder,  1904. 
^H  And  other  works. 

Ok  the  last  day  of  May  1902  the  South  African  w«r 
eame  to  an  end,  and  the  work  of  recouatructioii  wnii 
formally  be;e;an.  On  the  3i-d  day  of  April  1905  Lord 
Hilner  left  the  Transvaal,  where  for  threo  yours  ho  hn«l 
laboured  at  perhaps  the  moat  intricate  tusk  which  n 
■ervant  of  tJie  British  crown  haa  had  to  face  in  our 
geoerution.  Uis  departure  marks  the  end  of  an  epoch 
(n  South  Africa's  history.  For  good  or  for  ill  he  hiw 
changtKl  the  currents  of  ita  life  and  made  new  chun- 
neU  for  thum  to  tlow  in.  Uis  Buccessor  comes  to  ud- 
mioistor  largely  on  lines  nh-eady  laid  down  :  it  WU8  Lord 
Hihier'n  destiny  to  find  a  clean  slate  and  dictate  what 
should  Im)  written  thereon.  Lord  Selborne  has  before 
htm  a  difficult  and  dolicnto  work — to  keep  the  peace  be- 
tweoB  an  Imperial  executive  and  an  elected  legislutaro ; 
to  inlluence  and  rt^train.  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
full  0copu  to  the  nascent  political  forces  to  work  out  their 
own  Milvtttion ;  to  play  in  extraordinary  circumstances 
the  part  of  the  ordinary  colonial  governor.  If  hla  task  Is 
hard,  it  in  <lifrc'rent  in  kind  from  his  predecessor's.  The 
one  lias  in  the  main  to  carry  on,  the  otlier  had  to  create; 
and  the  work  of  creation,  if  it  attached  partisans,  makes 
abo  implacable  foes. 

We  do  not  purpoMi  in  the  following  pagca,  to  att«nipt 
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an  o«tlmato  of  the  micceea  of  Loi-d  Milnctr's  work.  Fif  t; 
yearn  honco  that  may  bo  po«8iblo,  for  be  built  with  hiit 
eyes  upon  the  future.  Still  Icsa  justificfttion  is  there  for 
a  oulogj-  of  the  builder  himself.  We  praise  a  man  who«o 
career  iit  over ;  ond  Ixtrd  Milncr,  we  trust,  ha«  still  many 
years  of  public  work  before  him.  But  it  is  worth  while, 
now  that  the  xtreaa  of  recoastniction  is  past,  to  attempt 
to  understand  the  conditions  of  the  problem  and  the 
principles  which,  implicitly  and  avowedly,  were  applied 
in  its  solution.  An  immense  aggregate  of  work  bos  been 
uccumpUahed,  much  of  which  is  bard  to  grasp  unlosa  wo 
consider  the  state  of  the  country  when  the  work  bognn, 
and  the  ideal  which  the  High  Commissioner  SL>t  himself. 
Without  venturing  to  pronounce  hastily  on  the  ultimate 
issue,  wo  can  tiy  to  make  the  initial  stages  intulligible. 

Tlio  finit  point  to  bo  noticed  is  that  during  the  yonr 
preceding  peace  the  new  colonics  wore  gutte<l  to  their 
foundation!^.  Any  sohemo  of  restoration  which  the  High 
Commissioner,  drawing  on  his  previous  knowledge  of  the 
country,  may  hiivo  framed  at  Cape  Town,  must  have 
been  relinquished  when  he  saw  the  war  ebb  out  into  a 
weary  guerilla  campuign  dostnictivc  only  of  property. 
Ho  wont  up  to  the  Transvaal  as  Govcraor  in  March  1901, 
to  find  that  the  material  of  government  was  non-existent, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  create  almost  tho  whole  fabric 
of  society  from  the  beginning.  Now  it  is  an  old  truth,  of 
which  Lord  Cromer's  work  in  Egypt  is  the  most  signal 
modem  proof,  that  in  a  confusion  of  problems,  all  of 
them  apparently  clamouring  for  solution,  tliero  is  certain 
to  be  ouo  which  is  the  key  to  all  the  others.  To  find  the 
centre  of  gravity  and  work  from  it  becomes  tho  first 
duty  of  tho  statesman.  In  the  new  colonics,  as  in  Egypt, 
thei-c  was  an  unfriendly  population  to  bo  reconciled  to 
our  inile,  and  drawn  into  the  paths  of  civilisation  and 
good  govommout.  To  Lord  Milnor,  as  to  Lord  Cromor, 
the  economic  question  seemed  tho  cardinal  one.  Make 
the  country  proi^pei-ous  and  contented;  and  racial  distinc- 
tion and  old  bittvr  memories  will  bo  ou  a  fair  way  to 
disappear.  Hence,  a  year  before  peace,  the  High  Com- 
missioner had  begun  to  think  out  schemes  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  development,  destined,  as  he  hoprd,  to 
set  the  colonics  marching  along  the  road  to  fortune  ^^ 
soon  as  war  should  cease.     Happily  there  seemed  oH 
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^m  but  certain  in  tlio  miditt  of  ho  much  uncorUiinty.  The 
^^  AuoBvaal  waR  inordinately  rich.  Uf  it^  iiiitncuxe  mineral ' 
^m  ire&IUi  no  expert  liad  ever  doubt«d:  and  on  tlie  liand 
^F  tiwre  was  a  groat  industry  already  in  cxixtonce,  highly 
I  otgautsed  and  capable  of  alnio.it  indefinite)  ext«naion. 
Agriculture  and  pasturage,  acconling  to  Sir  W.  Willc/Kks" 
^^teport,  needed  only  some  provininn  for  a  scientific  irriga- 
^Kion  to  be  an  asset  scarcely  lesi<  valuable ;  while  the  great 
^ludustriul  centrea  on  the  Rand  and  ebwwhere  %vould 
fumiijh  the  farmer  with  an  inexhaustible  market.  What- 
«ver  the  diSicultieii  of  the  situation,  there  was  at  any  rat« 
^■^ti  certainty  uf  wuultb,  which  in  the  end  must  make  all 
^■tbingH  posiiible  ;  and  i-ccontttructiun  was  therefore  bcgiui 
^■ou  n  fWMilo  calculated  in  accordaaco  with  the  presumed 
^^aaseta  of  the  country. 

Unfortunately  the  oxp«rt«i  had  midcalculatt'd,  or  at 
least  had  antodiittKl  this  iin>siierity.  Karly  in  the  work , 
of  settlement  it  tippeari^^l  that  the  agricultural  value  of 
I  the  soil  had  been  overstated.  Thia  would  have  mattered 
lees  had  the  indutitrial  expansion  begun;  but  industry 
olao  hud  fallen  into  an  UDaccuunt^iblo  lethargy'.  It  bogau 
to  be  obvious  beforu  the  end  of  1002  that  the  supply  of 
labour  for  the  mines  was  wholly  insufficient,  not  only  for 
expaniiion,  but  for  a  return  to  the  a7tt«  belium  basis.  The 
old  supply  o£  black  labour  had  b«cn  scattered  and  could 
not  bo  recalled;  and  experiments  In  importation  from 
other  parts  of  the  continent  proved  futile.  White  labour 
wai^  given  u  fair  trial,  and  turned  out  to  be  cconumically 
iuipus>^iblo.  Misled  by  the  optimium  of  the  experts.  Lord 
Milnor  had  miscalculated;  and  the  ordinary  citiu^-u,  whoso 
optimism  had  far  exceeded  that  of  the  leadcra,  felt  into 
a  correspondingly  deeper  despair.  It  is  curious  tJiat  one 
■kfsou  of  history  is  ever  repeated  and  ever  forgotten — 
^Qhat  after  a  great  war  even  the  conqueror  must  suffer 
greatly.  Lord  Milnor  had  to  revise  his  policy.  His 
estinuite)  of  the  land's  reciuirements  romuinod  the  same, 
but  he  had  to  postpone  their  satisfttction.  Adminis- 
trative expenses  had  to  bo  cut  down,  vital  and  needful 
tasks  to  be  abandoned,  while  he  set  himself  patiently 
to  provide  the  motive  power  which  was  lacking  to  the 
economic  machine.  Before  he  left  the  country,  lie  had 
succeeded  in  getting  the  machine  rcc^tarted ;  and  once 
again  tiie  economic  problem,  which  in  the  true.'«t  sense  ; 
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h  also  the  political  pi-oblom  of  the  uow  coloniett,  is 
being  faood  in  itK  full  extent.  In  his  own  words,  while 
'taking  in  anil'  during  tho  temporary  reaction,  h«  had 
endejivou rwl  '  to  koep  stciidily  on  Iiis  oouri<e.*  ^ 

Such  i)4  the  fonnnl  history  of  his  three  yean*'  work^^H 
policy  framed,  »  hindrance  unfore«eeD,  a  temporary  re- 
vision of  plans  and  curtaitniftnt  of  enterprise,  and  laatlyt 
u  gradual  return  to  the  original  linea. 

it  is  not  every  man  who,  in  the  face  of  a  gr«wit  di»- 
appointmimt,  huD  the  patience,  the  courage,  and  the  intol- 
ioctuul  clftBtioity  to  sit  down  soberly  and  revise  liis  policy. 
Ix>rd  Milner  laboured  to  look  ut  thiiif^s  as  they  wor6, 
unblinded  either  by  sentiment  or  dogma,  Ho  was  invited 
on  the  one  hand  to  try  heroic  romediea.  and  on  the  other 
to  flook  tho  easy  path  of  htissfz-finn'.  In  such  circum- 
stances hiH  Egyptian  experience  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
He  first  collected  his  data,  and  then,  seriously  and  scien- 
tifically, formed  liis  cottchi»ious.  Again,  he  laboured  to 
study  the  well-being  of  South  Africa  as  a  whole.  He  waa 
accused  of  partiality;  but  his  whole  work  is  a  standing 
proof  of  a  fight  against  particularism  in  any  form, 
whether  of  the  (lorp,  or  the  city,  or  the  colony,  or  even 
of  the  continent.  Federation  was  his  consistent  aim, 
since  it  alone  promised  lasting  political  and  economic 
salvation.  Finally,  ho  tried  to  look  far  ahead,  beyond 
local  clamour  and  temporary  set-backs,  to  the  abiding 
nuedn  of  the  country. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  general  character 
of  the  reconstruction  ;  it  remains  to  attempt  a  short 
summary  of  results.  Statistics  are  dull  reading,  but  there 
is  no  other  way  of  stating  the  net  achievement  without 
entering  upon  elaborate  descriptions.  It  is  simplest  to 
divide  the  problems  of  the  new  colonies  into  tfaooe  of  the 
Rand  and  thoso  of  tho  Veld.  Tho  distinction  is  not  quite 
that  botweon  town  and  country,  still  less  that  l>ctwoen 
Briton  and  Boer,  but  rather  between  tho  progressive  and 
tho  backward,  the  policy  of  tho  newcomer  and  the  projudioe 
of  the  old  resident.  The  Hand  may  stand,  not  only  for 
Johannesburg  and  the  mines,  but  for  industrial  develop- 
ment in  every  district  and  for  url>an  life  on  the  higher 
plane,  while  the  Veld  represents  agriculture  and  pas- 
turage, and  the  snmll  ton-ns.  The  one  provides  the 
motive  power  which  is  necessary  to  any  thriving  com- 
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nninity,  and  the  other  what  is  sometime^)  patted  the  , 
'  I'orcy  of  social  persistence,'  The  Itiind  has  one  preafc 
problem — the  prospority  of  the  mining  industry;  and, 
nueo  on  this  a!l  others  depend,  it  may  well  be  given  the 
jiliico  of  honour.  Gold-mining  in  the  Transvattl  has  long 
miKO  ceased  to  bo  a  spcH'ulutiou,  und  has  become  one  uE 
tbe  mo»t  highly  orguni^iod  industries  ou  earth.  On  it 
hangs  the  future  of  ugriculttiro,  und  also  tho  exploitation 
of  that  other  niinorul  wealth  which  may  in  limo  make 
the  Traiiftviutl  one  of  tho  great  iron  and  eopper  producing 
MKintrieiH  of  the  world.  On  it  also  depends  the  prosperity 
of  a  middle  clnsn,  professional,  eommeixrini,  industrial, 
which  is  always  the  backbone  of  an  Kngli.ih  eonim unity. 

It  19  neediest!*  to  repeat  the  argument*  which  have 
been  dinned  into  men's  ears  for  the  [Mutt  two  yeara  on 
the  que>«tion  of  the  laboar  supply.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
with  a  large  a.4certained  quantity  of  low-grade  ore,  of 
which  the  value  per  ton  in  lower  than  almoi>t  any  in  the 
world,  a  supply  of  cheap  labour  became  a  vital  need,  at 
any  rate  at  the  re-starting  of  an  industry.  Tho  Chinese 
have  done  their  work.  The  output  of  gold  exceeds  the 
ante  btllum  standard;  and  tho  olTcct  it  being  felt  in  all 
uther  activities.  The  wliito  man  i»  now  tinding  entploy- 
mvnt  where  two  years  ago  ho  starved  at  street  corncru ; 
and  the  finances  of  the  country  have  been  tided  over  the 
time  of  criMH.  It  may  be  hoped  that,  now  the  industrial 
wheels  have  been  set  going,  the  importation  of  contract 
labourers  will  gradually  cca<H)  and  their  deportation 
b^in.  Tho  TraiiKviml  administration  shared  witit  llie 
chamber  of  Mines  tho  odium  of  an  experiment  which, 
n  the  one  bund,  was  oxaggenitud  into  a  revival  of 
slaver)',  and,  on  tho  otlior,  into  an  attempt  to  sell  to  tho 
yellow  man  the  wlnto  man's  birthright  in  South  Africa. 
The  local  agitMion  ha.t  died  down  since  fact^  have  spoken 
for  themselves,  and  some  of  the  more  honest  of  its  sup- 
porters have  publicly  recanted;  while  in  England,  whei*©  it 
was  little  more  than  a  piece  of  party  tactics,  it  is  rapidly 
peasing  from  the  short  memories  of  politicians. 

Of  the  total  population  of  tho  Transvaal— 289.000  at 
the  last  ccnsuA— the  Itand,  including  Johannesbui'g,  sup- 
plies 115.000.    The  organisation  of  this  great  community 
^-presented  a  nice  problem  in  mimicipal  policy.     The  first 
^Kowu  counuil  of  Johannesburg  was  a  nominated  one,  but 
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the  voters  that,  when  an  eli 

in  1003,  nearly  nil  the  old  nc 

The  limits  of  the  niunicipnlJty  were 

tqiiam  mUcs  to  81  miles,  and  a  lai^ 

■•  expropriutcd  in  tbo  public  intereat. 

t«Cvmrtoi»  Kort^  huvu  boon  undertaken  ;  the 

I  technical  univoretty  have  been  created; 

b«coni08  dfuly  lens  oi  a  mining  cam|i 

i^ff.   Tho  niiiif>t  aiidtho  municipnlityshow 

r«o-oponition  in  thi;  improvumont  of  their 

Far  the  ro8t,  tho  Rand  may  woU  be  1^ 

of  itM>lf.    It  contributes  75  per  cent,  of  tbe 

,maA  is  rich  onough  iiikI  pro^roraive enough, 

-  ^<uMbK*  laws,  to  work  out  Has  own  salvutioo.  It 

«%i«i  which  UMKht  wine  admtttisti-ntiun. 

duly  ot  tbo  Uovemment  towards  the  couuti7 

Iw  rostoro  to  them  their  former  population. 

Wyalrtnli"il  meant  is  difficult   to  realise   savfl  by 

^0^  wxtwriiHwc.    But  the  figures  are  Bturtling  enougli. 

^  .   ilotiDilod  of  Huppliai,  with  few  roads,  and 

^.  >vii  Inmk  lines,  and  at  a  great  distance  from 

^  ,.»««■  70.00!)  people  wcro  restored  to  their  homo*, 

^MM  t-i^'A'**'  bi'tid  of  stock  wore  issued,  and  over  -10,000 

_i5»*v<v  I'lounbod  by  departmental  teams.     The  work 

ImiTganistitiou  of  an  American  Trust;  and  over 

L-yv  «■■■*"  '"""  *""'  11,000  natives  wuro  in  the  employ- 

MMf**^  ^  tho  ihipartment  ooncemed.     Mistukes.  of  coarse. 

^  '.-.  ami  money  was  wasted;  but  in  what  work  of 

1^     ^     .,,  iinilcrlJtken  without   precedonbt  and  with  the 

MrnVrr*  »r  data,  could  extravagance  bo  avoided?    At 

^,.  tCugland's   obligations  towai'ds   tho   conquered 

_  ,,  nt   amply  fiUUIled,      The   terms   of   »urrendcr 

ol  :t,iHm,(KHU.     In  addition  5,500,000/.  have  been 

II   I  iiprttriation  out  of  the  Guaranteed  Loan,  and 

iiut  of  military  funds  by  way  of  compenwition, 

.„  .«  toUd  of  more  than   10,000.000^     At  tho  satM 

v-.>-  fc*;  **'"'•  iiHcesaary  to  secure  a  leavening  of  new  add 

iMUMtt*Mlvo  Mettlers  of  English  blood ;  and  to  tiiis  end  the 

iiiiloiirhed   ftreaa   of  government   land — 29,000,000 

.11  iliii  Transvaal,  and  about  1,500,UOO  in  the  Urauge 

I  luliiiiy— provided  a  means. 

llif  |>oHuy  uf  bind  settlement  hixa  been  grossly  mi^ 

HH^yjilffml  both  in  South  Africa  and  at  home. 
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'h  waa  not  ivdoptvd '  (n-o  quote  Lord  Sililncr).  'm  some 
tAtka  bavu  snid,  nitli  a  riew  of  ousting  the  old  country 
pgpuIatioD  or  otit-ouiuberiiig  them — I  neyer  had  such  a  cntzy 
idm — bat  rather  of  quickening  tJiat  ix>i)ulAt[(»u  with  a  new 
'^ven,  of  ntrvniitiumiiifc  tho  progri-iiuuvu  eluravut  luuong  the 
fumerfl, . . .  luid  of  forming  a  link  between  town  and  country 
«i»d  bwtwccn  British  and  Dutch,' 

There  wore  many  miscalculations  at  the  start,  iiliiofly  on 
data  furni-sheti  by  tho»o  wxport  South  Africtina  who  are 
now  the  roxdie^it  to  puiuL  out  tlio  mmtukoo.  The  work 
liad  to  be  done  in  a.  huiTy,  hidco  tho  war  left  a  large 
number  of  colonial  irregulara  who  tloslrcd  to  make  a 
home  in  the  <rounlry  ;  and  th«  early  seuNuiui  were  conspicu- 
ounly  unfavourable.  ThoTranxvaalisnotovcHloivingwith 
agricultural  wealtli ;  and  to  make  a  Kuccemt  butli  land  and 
BOttlor  should  be  carefully  choMiti.  Uut  in  iipite  of  misfor- 
tunes the  work  has  gone  on  nlowly  and  liiuroly,  and  at  tho 
moment  568  new  settlers  are  on  tlie  land.  Ksperimental 
fiunu  have  also  been  formed  for  tlie  training  of  young 
brtnors,  as  well  as  for  the  cotloction  and  arrangement  of 
tho  material  for  a  scientiHc  agriculture. 

For  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Department  proper 
during  tho  past  throe  years  there  can  bo  nothing  but 
praise.  Frtimed  on  tho  American  model,  it  poBsossea  »ub- 
dopartmontu  for  botany,  chemistry,  entomulugy,  and 
veterinary  and  bacteriological  scienco,  as  well  as  for 
irrigation  and  forestry'.  It  has  attempted  to  make  the 
farmer  prosperous  by  providing  him  with  the  best  ad- 
vice, to  double  his  cro]}H  by  jiyslcmatic  irrigutioii,  and  to 
enable  him  to  mako  iK>me  headway  against  tho  pc«t3  and 
diseases  with  which  the  land  is  cursed.  Already  a  visible 
change  is  coming  over  tho  faco  of  tho  Veld.  Even  the 
Boer  no  longer  farms  by  ancient  tradition.  There  is  a 
irit  of  enterprise  abroad.  Agricultural  »howei  are  held  ; 
lers'  unions  are  formed  t  pedigree  iitock  is  appear- 
ing ;  old  wasteful  methods  of  veld-burning  and  trekking 
to  tho  bush-veld  are  relinquished.  During  1904,215,071 
animals  were  inspected  at  the  porta  of  entry ;  and  1000  out- 
break.s  of  conta^oun  disease  were  checked  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. In  the  same  year  nearly  2,000,000  trees  were 
planted.  At  the  samo  tiino  the  rural  market  town  has 
not  been  neglected.  Necessary  public  works  have  been 
carried  out,  and  a  dozen  small  municipalities  have  been 
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orgnnisod  ;  1300  miles  of  road  linvc  bc«n  rcpiiircd,  and  2' 
perniaiiutit  bridges  built.     If  tbo  now  Govoriiment  bad 
been  dependent  upon  tlie  vote  of  the  Veld  it  could  not 
have  shown  more  ©ttgomesR  for  its  welfare. 

Tbere  rcnmiit  tboso  services  whieh  are  common 
both  town  and  country.  First  in  importance  come  the 
flnancea.  As  things  stand  at  the  moment,  both  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony  are  completely 
solvent,  and  able  to  pay  any  contribution  in  reason 
which  the  Intercolonial  Council  may  require.  More  im- 
portant still,  revenue  bus  boon  set  upon  a  sound  butti^. 
Tho  10  per  cent.  IVotit  tax,  passed  in  1002  as  an  oq 
poit»  to  burdens  such  us  tho  Dj-namito  tax,  of  which  t 
mining  industry  had  been  relieved,  is  economically 
HOuud  tax ;  it  is  certainly  not  burdensome ;  and  it  giv 
tho  Govermuent  a  fair  share  in  any  f  uluru  prospifrity.  The 
Diamond  tax  similarly  makes  tbo  Government  a  largo 
sharer  in  tbo  exploitutJou  of  tho  other  grout  typo  of 
mineral  wealth.  From  the  sale  or  loiuie  of  mining  oliUms 
ownwl  by  tho  Crown,  itnd  from  windfalls  from  nucU 
Golcoudas  as  the  Premier  mine,  it  in  to  be  iioi>ed  that 
money  will  bo  obtained  for  the  large  capital  expenditure 
of  u'liidi  llie  counti'y  still  stands  in  need.  '  I  take  leave,' 
said  Ijord  Miltier  in  his  presidential  si>eech  at  the  Brst 
sitting  of  the  Intercolonial  Council,  '  despite  the  pre- 
vailing gloom,  to  renuiin  an  optimist.'  IIis  optimism  has 
boon  justified,  though  the  gloom  was  to  deepen  before 
it«t  justiflcutiou  cume.  lijiilway  and  custom  itites  ntill 
bear  hardly  on  the  local  consumer,  but  not  no  hardly  ns 
to  be  Intolerable ;  and,  since  tho  first  need  of  tho  land  Is 
revenue  to  provide  for  capital  outlay,  which  in  turn  will 
pave  the  way  for  development,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  present  standard  in  force  for  a  while. 

Closely  connected  with  the  llnances  is  the  rail 
policy,  on  which  the  future  of  the  country  mainly  depends. 
To  give  the  farmer  a  market  for  his  produce,  to  open  tho 
mineral  wealtli  of  the  back-country,  to  cheapen  the  cost 
of  living  by  a  free  access  to  producing  areas,  railways  ur© 
the  first  requirement.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into 
the  complex  details  of  South  African  railway  policy.  The 
ambitious  but  most  necessary  programme  acccptod  at  tho 
Railway  Conference  in  iOOli  has  had  to  bo  modiliod  during 
the  recent  period  of  stagnation.     But  much  hus  been 
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t.o,  murh  in  doinK-  und  mucli  will  bo  dunuin  the  nenr 

uuirc.     Natal  has  bocn  linked  up  with  tlio  (jrcat  tnink 

Kiio;  the  wheat  districts  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  and 

i      ture-lands  of   the   wi.st«rn   Trnnsviial   iiro   K-iiip 

into  touch  with  tlio  Hiind  ;  mid  Johiinnc«ihurg  in 

10  gain  direct  commuui<uition  with  both  Kimborloy  and 

Rlioderia.     To  tako  tho  nio«t  recent  ftgiit-tM,  275  miles 

of  new  lines  have  buun  <:onHtruct«d,  311  nro  in  coureo  of 

construction,  nnd  488  have  been  arranged  for.     Further, 

a  sum  u£  two  und  a  half  niillionfl  ha^  been  spent  ou  tho 

improvement  of  existing  Unex. 

One  other  work  dc^ireo  Hpe<-ial  inontion.  420,000/.  have 
been  spent  on  tho  building  of  f«rhool«  and  orphanages, 
including  six  large  town-schooU,  twenty  to  thirty  of 
average  niwi,  and  no  less  than  152  farni-»<;hoolfi.  At  tho 
end  uf  1898  there  were  H,7!J8  soholnrs  on  the  rolls  of 
government  wchooU ;  to-day  there  are  upwards  of  29,700. 
The  lictitioufl  nature  of  the  recent  agltatinu  against  the 
Ooverimient  education  policy  is  amply  proved  by  re- 
sults. School  eomniitteos  have  been  forniod  wherever 
the  average  attendanco  of  scholars  exceeds  100  ;  uud  the 
[Mirenta  show  a  keen  interest  in  school  work.  Under  tho 
auspices  of  tho  Dutch  Reformed  Kirk,  supiwrted  by  a 
vague  missionary  body  in  Holland  called  (he  Society  of 
Christian  National  Kdut-tition,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
raise  tho  cry  that  High  Dutch,  tho  people's  tongue,  waa 
being  stifled.  High  Dutch  hoing  rut  familiar  to  the  averngo 
farmer  iw  Icelandic.  The  truth  ik  that  tho  ordinary  Boer 
parent  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  now  curriculum.  His 
children  already  know  the  Taal,  and  be  wanta  them  to 
learn  Knglish,  the  language  to  get  rich  by.  For  High 
Dutch  be  cares  little  one  way  or  the  other. 

It  is  difficult  to  sumnnirise  tho  work  of  reconstruction, 

Binoe  the  results  still  seem  scattered  and  unrelat^Ml,  for  it 

takoB  years  to  weave  them  into  the  completed  thing  we 

call  national  life.     Hut,  kefiping  in  mind  the  circumstanceii 

which  dulunnincd  its  character  and  magnitude,  we  can 

estimate  tho  chances  of  its  success  by  looking  at  some  of 

Htho  criticisms  which   have  been  innal  against  it.     For   a 

^Bcomptnint,  as  a  i-ulo,  means  the  perception  of  some  kind 

^■of  principle ;  and  the  true  nature  of  a  policy  is  often  best 

^^»oen  in  the  attacks  of  ita  opponent-i.    Three  main  charges 

have  been  levied  against  Lord  Milner's  work.    One  is 
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timt  it  lm«  been  full  of  miHtakos  and  unduly  oxpntisivt 
Another  is  that  it  ha»  been  vitiated  by  unpracti<:al  if 
nnd  fftt>fetched  ideals.    The  lft«t  and  gravmt  m  that 
lias  been  unsympathetifl,  out  of  touch  with  the  iJoopleT 
an  arbitrary  rule  forced  by  n  strong  man  upon  an 
willing  country. 

The  chief  ground  for  the  first  charge  is  repatriAti< 
and  its  kindred  activitteH.  Large  sums,  it  in  said,  wei 
squandered  unnecessarily  through  trying  to  do  too  niut^h 
and  to  do  it  too  hastily.  It  would  be  eas^*  to  show  tliat 
most  of  such  criticism  is  exaggerated  in  its  detaiU,  but 
in  any  case  tho  answer  is  simple.  Repatriation  is,  like 
war,  a  complex  business  whero  time  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  contract ;  and  there  is  bound  to  be  a  leakage.  To 
(tsk  for  the  methods  uf  u  long-ostablisbod  department  ia 
like  complaining  that  a  soldier  on  active  service  is  less 
tidy  than  on  parade.  Tho  alttmativo  to  theso  much- 
criticised  mistakes  was  the  fur  graver  misfortune  of  a 
starving  country  and  costly  and  overgrown  camps  of 
refuge.  But  the  complaint  is  typical  of  a  groat  deal  of 
woll-meuning  and  ill-iufonnod  criticism  directed  agaimt 
the  administration.  Take,  for  example,  the  business  ol 
land  sottlciui'nt.  In  1902  Sir  William  Willcot^ks*  Report, 
and  the  opinion  of  »uch  local  exports  as  %vcre  lo  Wi  found, 
put  a  high  value  upon  the  land.  On  duch  advice  tho 
Government  purchased.  Then  there  came  a  fall  in  land 
values,  from  which  the  Government  suffered  along  witb 
other  people;  and  in  settlement  it  may  become  necessary 
to  write  off  a  fair  sum  for  depreciation  of  as»etA.  But 
such  an  accident  huppons  e%'ery  day  to  the  best  regulated 
business  boiiKo^  :  and  in  the  i-omplete  absence  of  reliable 
data  and  tbu  Lixtn^mu  pressure  of  work,  the  wonder  is 
that  tbo  mistakes  made  wore  not  greater. 

Tho  truth  is  that,  apart  from  mere  captiouraess  about 
unavuiduble  iuistako«(,  the  nutjurity  of  »uch  criticisms  are 
luvolled,  not  ut  tho  improvidence  of  the  aduiinistration, 
but  at  it«  foresight.  Lord  Milncr  tried  to  keep  his  eyes 
fixod,  not  upon  the  ups  and  downti  of  tltc  Transvaal 
market,  but  on  the  permanent  needs  of  tho  colony.  This 
appears  more  clearly  when  we  turn  to  policies  which 
are  oondeumed  aa  in  their  whole  conception  unpractical 
and  idealistic.  One  i»  the  ]K>licy  of  capital  expenditure. 
In  1892  he  had  described  tho  irrigation  million,  borrowad 
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Bt  B  time  when  Egj^ptiaii  linniicc  waa  at  it^  dnrkoHt,  as 

10  apparently  ilIoj;icfiI  but  I'eally  fltateHmanliko  way  of 

begjoning  tlio  regeneration  of  the  country.    Looking  at 

Uh  now  colonies,  stripped  of  nil  the  necosHarieR  of  progress, 

laden  with  debt,  and  crippled  by  high  revenue  charges, 

bo  saw  an  idfiiitical  problem.     For  the  one  certain  fact 

ffu  the  undeveloped  wealth  ;  and  to  exploit  thi^  dumondod 

a  period  of  self-abnegation  and  temporary  retention  of 

oertain  charges  at  an  unnatural  Bguro.    Money  is  wanted 

for  continued  cjipital  oxponilituro  ;  and  this  must  ho  got, 

Dot  only  from  windfulU,  not  only  from  the  GuarantuiMl 

!      Loan,  but  also  from  ruvonuc    This  point  is  admirably 

^put  in  his  speech  at  Johannesburg  on  Mai-ch  31. 

^H  '  If  you  i-ecoKiiUe,  as  you  all  itmst,  the  irameuse  exteut  of 
^Roitr  rwjui  rem  cuts,  \>v  very  careful  Ut  g'"*"!  itgrtUist  iiixiilions 
^■Mtacks  upon  tho  lueau'^  of  sivtUfying  tlivin.  In  other  words, 
do  not  throw  Rway  i-evenue.  It  is  quite  Ukoiy  that  the  next 
few  years  ivUI  be  years  of  surploiiee.  But  no  soouer  does 
revenue  raUe  its  head  than  there  is  a  scream  for  tlie  remis- 
don  of  taxntioQ,  fientloinou,  thwre  Is  a  grnit  deal  too  much 
that  you  un^ootly  noud  to  provide  out  of  piiblio  inuney,  alike 
in  town  and  country,  for  you  to  bo  in  a  liurry  to  f^vo  away 
that  money.  We  have  had  to  work  hard  (^uough  in  all  con- 
ad«noe  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  if  tiiey  a,  little  more 
than  meet  there  is  plenty  to  do  with  the  balance.  TbJeo,  for 
example-,  tho  clntnotir  for  tho  reduetion  of  railway  rates. , . . 
I  have  aaid  before,  and  I  i-ei>cat  it,  that  you  cau  do  a  great 
deal  more,  !u  the  first  Instance,  to  roduoo  the  coet  of  living  by 
completing  yoar  railway  system,  and  hriugiug  naturally  rich 
di&tricts,  which  are  at  present  wii^tes  from  luck  of  communi- 
cation,  into  touch  nitb  tho  oentrc,  than  you  will  ever  do  by 
any  reduction  of  rates  that  it  is  at  pi'c§ont  iiossiblo  to  make. 
What  you  can  <lo  is  to  tlirow  away,  say,  lialf  a  million  a  year 
in  making  roductione  of  rates,  which  will  all  go  into  a  few 
poc'kete,  and  which  the  general  public  will  not  feel  at  all, 
while  that  half  million,  wisely  applied,  would  facilitate  a 
great  increase  of  sui»plie«  and  expansion  of  busin<»se,  all 
tending  to  Induce  a  »t«t«  of  Ihinic:!  iu  which  a  really  sub- 
nlanttal  reduction  of  rates  will  be  ixMsible  later  on.' 

^P  Another  instance  is  the  Intercolonial  Council.  It  was 
created  with  the  object  of  securing  cfTicioncy  and  economy 
in  railway  management  by  bringing  tho  whole  system 
under  a  single  authority,  and  also  of  providing  a  nucleus 
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for  f<«lci'(it.ion  by  uniting  tlic  serviciM*  romnion  to  the  two 
colonioH.  ItA  rocntptft  conHiAt  of  milway  Hiirpluses,  its 
outgoings  of  tlio  payniont  of  iiitcrosit  on  tlio  Guaritntevd 
Loiin  mid  the  charges  of  tlio  common  services ;  and  (or 
any  deficit  it  has  a  right  to  call  for  contributions  upwti 
tho  treasuries  of  the  separate  colonics  in  proportion  to 
thoir  respective  customs  receipts.  Wo  may  disrtigard  llio 
purely  udministrative  side,  on  which  tho  value  of  tho 
Counoil  is  nut  seriously  qucstioniod;  hut  it  is  obvious  that 
it«i  federal  aspect  is  of  immunTie  iniporUiiice  to  tho  future 
of  South  Africa.  If  South  Afnca  is  to  find  it;4  tnie 
goal  in  a  federation — a  belief  common  to  tho  clearer 
thinkers  of  all  parties— then  it  is  a  vital  matter  to 
prepare  tho  way  by  «ucli  ntitiiral  experiments.  Lord 
Milner  has  always  rocognitted  that  federation,  when  it 
ooniei),  muiit  bo  the  result  of  a  movement  from  within, 
and  not  impoi^ed  from  above,  as  in  the  abortive  enter- 
prise of  1877,  But,  when  you  have  federal  elements  lying 
ready  to  your  hand,  to  refrain  from  using  them  would 
ahow  a  'genius  for  disintegration.' 

As  a  last  instance  we  may  take  the  native  question, 
the  most  permanent'  and  difficult  of  all  South  African 
problems.  On  this  point  tho  views  of  tho  Uigh  Com- 
missioner may  bo  said  to  liave  differed  from  thuso  of  his 
most  loyal  followers.  Like  Mr  Bhotlc-),  he  held  to  tho 
principle  of  'equal  rights  for  every  civilised  man,'  while 
South  Afrioa  ai$  a  whole  regai'ds  tho  difference  of  colour 
as  precluding  any  equality  in  civilisation.  The  truth 
probably  is  that,  for  tho  moment,  tlio  native  is  separated 
from  the  white  by  a  mental  dissimilarity  bo  profound 
that  neither  industry  nor  wealth,  nor  even  the  patsestion 
of  university  degi-efin,  sufflces  t«  bridge  it.  AH  that  ean 
be  done  is  to  bring  tho  influences  of  civilisation  to  hwir 
upon  him  in  the  hope  that  in  the  future  they  may  open 
lip  some  solution.  The  Report,  issued  a  few  months  ago, 
of  the  Native  Affairs  Commission,  which  wa.'i  appointed 
by  Lord  Milner,  is  by  far  the  moat  illuminatiug  document 
we  possess  on  the  subject.  Knowledgo  must  precede  the 
formation  of  policy ;  and,  by  sotting  forth  the  intricacy 
of  the  question  and  tho  need  for  knowledge,  ho  has  done 
much  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  settlement. 

We  have  left  to  the  last  the  gravest  charge  against 
the  Milner  r%imo— that  it  wa«  out  of  sympathy  with  the 


e.  Tho  oliargo  is  roally  twofold,  unci  conoorns,  flr^t, 
Aioni  Milner's  conduct  townnU  the  Dutvh  population,  and 
secondly,  his  attitude  towanl^  »elf-govurnntont  Ho  han 
leen  accused  of  showing  towards  tho  contiuered  peopla 
an  unflympathetic  and  nuspicious  ItardueM.  From  lus 
tips  have  fallen  none  of  thoAe  flowers  of  (tentiment  which 
aro  supposed,  by  noine  atrango  wizardry,  to  heal  racial 
divisions.  He  has  shown  the  Rocra  justice  but  no  more, 
wttilo  uU  tho  tinio,  if  we  aro  to  believe  their  friends  lu 
EnKliind,  they  were  hungering  for  a  friendly  word  from 
their  now  ruler.  Of  his  attitude  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
though  we  differ  widely  fi*ora  the  reflections  on  it.  Tho 
Boors  have  a  strong  race-focling  and  Btolwurt  racial 
ideals.  When  violence  is  done  to  thoso  by  cout^ut^At,  uuch 
a  pooplo  is  not  ruudy  in  a  moment  to  forget  the  pui^t  and 
walk  arm-in-arm  with  tho  conqueror ;  or,  if  it  iwoiiut  to  l>o 
so,  it  bohovux  thu  conqueror  to  bo  watetiful.  To  imagine 
that  within  throe  years  tlio  Boer  would  forget  hit)  o-spira- 
tions  and  his  )<ulTerti)g:j,  and  acquire  an  enthusio-stic  tove 
of  Britiith  iiutitutiou^,  in  to  inuult  hi.s  manhood. 

hard  Milner,  at  any  rate,  was  never  guilty  of  such  a 
folly.  He  believed  that  true  loyalty  is  a  plant  of  alow 
growth,  and  that  it  can  best  he  fostered  by  increasing  the 
prosperity  of  tho  conquered,  and  making  him  a  partner 
with  his  conqueror  in  the  struggle  for  material  well-being. 
He  lias  not  won  the  Boer's  affection — that  we  bcUeve  to 
bo  at  present  beyond  the  power  of  any  English  governor 
— but  he  has  most  assuredly  won  his  respect.  The  man 
to  whom  all  tho  professions  and  subtleties  of  Dutch  diplo- 
tmvcy  aro  tniufiparcnt,  and  who  follows  hts  own  path  with 
unfuUoring  justico,  is  tho  only  man  cupitble  in  tho  long 
run  of  earning  either  their  regard  or  their  confidence. 
Tho  Boor  has  many  faults,  but  ho  has  tho  merit  of  not 
suffering  fools  gladly.  Tho  racial  elomcnt  can  only  bo 
climinittcil  frrmi  politics  by  following  a  course  which  must 
bonetit  both  races  alike,  for  tho  Boer  is  a  practical  man 
and  knows  his  interest.  But  a  nen'ous  anxie^  about 
what  he  may  think  or  do  will  only  confirm  the  belief 
that  by  obstinacy  he  can  rairto  his  price. 

*  If  one  section  of  the  people '  (wo  quote  again  from  tlie 

Johannesburt;  siKiecli)  'abHolutoty  refUB«d  to  plaf  tlm  kaxio 

unlcda  tlio  rules  wcro  iiiude  fxiurlly  to  suit  Ihi^mwlvoi,  tho 

natural  answer  would  suoni  t<t  Im>,  "Vcrj'  well  then,  ait  oat. 

-   \o\.-Z(i3.—No.404.  u 
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Wo  can  play  witJiout  you ;  niid  you  can  always  join  in  when 
you  are  tired  of  eittinfc/' . .  ■  Uy  all  means  continue  to  treat 
Dutch  and  British  with  aliaolute  equality.  We  baT«  done 
for  K<)od  and  al!  with  the  .nystem  of  huvini;  two  classes  of 
white  mtin  in  tlio  (.'uuutry,  a  prtTilogvcl  and  an  ii»]>rivUegnl 
olass.  I  say  treat  all  ixiually ;  indeed,  try  to  forgot,  as  tnr  as 
poBsible,  the  differences  of  origin.  Show  the  same  noal,  the 
eawo  solicitude,  for  the  lutenwtA  of  every  class,  of  every 
nelghlxMirltoud.  legardlow  whether  thin  or  tlmt  section  pre- 
dominatvrt  in  it.  Rut  lukving  doiic  that,  await  with  i>atleace 
the  ^railuiU  approximation  which  eiiuality  of  trt^^titmcnt  and 
community  of  interests  will  surely  produce.  Vou  can  do 
notliing  more  to  harry  it^' 

The  self-govemTiient  question  stnnds  on  the  Rame  foot- 
ing. Nothing  would  have  been  eiisier  than  to  acquire  a 
reputation  for  nu^pianimity  by  adyocating  an  immedinto 
autonomy  :  uothinR  easier  or  lesg  oonscientlotis.  Lord 
MiJuor  niiylit  huvo  loft  South  Africa  in  a  hldze  of  popu- 
liurity  by  adopting  the  reasoning  of  the  market-placv.  But 
bo  Httiadfu^tly  doclinod  to  sow  troubles  for  other  men  to 
roup.  '  I  do  not  think,'  Lord  Curzon  said  in  a  recent 
(ipoGC'b,  '  that  tbu  uulvution  of  India  is  to  be  sought  in  thu 
field  of  politics  ut  the  present  stage  of  her  dovelopmont ; 
and  it  int  uot  uiy  coucuptiou  of  statesmunubip  to  com  a 
cheap  applause  by  ufTcring  so-culled  boons  for  which  tho 
country  ta  not  ready,  and  for  wbjeb  my  succOBSore,  and 
not  I,  would  Ixavc  to  pay  tho  prtco.'  South  Africa  is  just 
now  in  a  somewhat  iKimilur  cui^e. 

Had  the  material  progre««  of  tho  country  been  the 
only  tiling  to  be  regarded,  it  might  have  been  well  if  tlio 
Crown-colony  sy»teui  had  been  retained  for  some  time 
longer.  But  a  political  problem  caimot  bo  met  by  a  cold 
argument  from  statt»ticM.  Opinion  muHt  bo  considered, 
and  that  intangible  thing,  natiomtl  cbarnctor.  The  Trans- 
vaal ia  the  homo  of  an  indopendeut  and  i-ather  spot-iatly 
intelligent  British  population,  one,  too,  which  has  been 
taught  self-reliance  in  a  hard  school,  and  which,  boforo 
tho  war,  was  accustomed  to  champion  extreme  dcmocrntic 
doctrines.  Clearly,  such  people  must  chafe  under  Crown- 
colony  bonds  in  an  cxcuptionul  degree.  Moreover,  the 
Transvaal  ho:*  niuuy  urgent  questions  of  its  ou-n  to 
answer;  and  it  is  only  fair  that  its  people  should  have  a 
share  in  what  so  vitally  conccma  them.    To  impoee  on 
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tlim  on  vx  cathedra  policy,  which  thoy  had  had  no  oppur- 
tttnlty  of  upprovin^,  wuukl  toud  to  croube  grave  unre«t. 
Alwvo  all,  thti  ChinOMO  Inbour  disvututou  in  the  Impurml 
Pu'ltninunt  hud  showu  Uio  country  what  it  might  oxp<M3t 
'n)ni  party  politico  at  home.     A  inattor  which  dtMiply 
<oiu>ern<Kl  it  had  l.n;t>n  dobat«d  for  weeks  by  badly-in- 
formed politicians,  and  the  whole  future  put  in  jeopardy 
to  sorvo  i>arty  end^.     There  was  no  security  that  such  a 
itaia  of  affairs  might  not  recur  at  any  moment,  tinlciM 
the  Impenal  Qovcrnnient  wore  able  to  say, 'Tl»e  colony 
baa  repre.sontative  inAtEtuttona,  and  through  them  the 
ice  of  its  inhabitanti«  ha»  Hpoken.' 
All  these  were  strong  arguments  for  nome  measure  of 
Milf- govern  mem.     But  there  were  eciually  valid  reasooH 
why  any  grant  should  stop  short  of  complete  autonomy. 
Pu  l)cgin  with,  the  land  is  only  three  years  distant  from 
war.     It  is  still  too  early  to  liand  over  the  work  of  recon- 
struction to  parties  which  would  inevitably  ho  organised 
on  racial  lines.     Politics  must  remain  for  a  time  a  matter 
of  capital  e\p<)nditure ;  and  it  i»  better  that  this  should 
b«i  in  the  hand:*  of  a  disinterested  executive  than  cast 
into  the  arena  to  be  wrangled  for  by  competing  interests. 
Further,  the  people  of  the  TranaviuU  have  no  political 
training ;  and  in  a  matter  of  this  sort  it  is  our  wise  custom 
to  advance  by  inat«Imcnts.    The  Dutch  know  nothing  of 
party  govemmont,  and   the  British  newcomers  have  at 
any  rate  had  no  experience  of  it  under  such  novel  con- 
ditions.    Moroovcr,  it  nuvy  bo  said  without  offence  that, 
for  all  the  intelligence  of  the  population,  there  is  simply 
not  an  odofiuato  amount  of  ability  to  govern  successfully. 
The  best  men,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  too  busy  with 
their  own  oocupatioug  to  sparu  the  time ;   the  leisured 
class  is  too  small ;  and  politics,  among  the  British  tieclion, 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  tliose  unpromising  typos,  the 
man  with  an  axe  to  grind  and  the  man  with  a  grievance. 
Common  prudence  would  counsel  a  gradual  advance  to* 
wards  uutonuiiiy,  whicli  i^hould  educate  the  people  in  the 
rudimentsof  sotf-government  nnd,  at  the  same  time,  permit 
of  the  growtli  of  that  British   majority  which  will  rob 
racialism  of  its  dangers,  and  of  that  capable  class  which 
will  prevent  politics  from  becoming  a  dangerous  farce. 
It  lias  been  urged  that  the  same  institutions  which 
vc  heen  given  to  the  Transvaal  should  be  extended  to 
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the  Orange  River  Colony.  Rut  there  is  no  special  BaucUty 
about  self-government  which  makes  it  desinible  ovcry- 
ivhei%  and  at  all  timea.  It  is  an  expedient  framed  to  solve 
ccrtoin  problems  which  happen  to  be  fairly  common  among 
nations.  Thu  Orange  River  Colony  has  no  problunw  and 
at  present  ie  not  likely  to  have  any.  There  is  no  ncod  to 
l>rovide  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  voice  of  the  people, 
winco  there  is  no  burning  question.  It  can  very  well  wait 
till  complete  self-government  con  be  given  to  both  colonies 
togother. 

The  new  constitution  follows  nn  old  precedent  which 
floui-ishod  in  Capo  Colony  for  nineteen  ywira  and  in  Natal 
for  nearly  forty.  Wo  need  not  recapitulate  its  dotaUfl 
here.  Its  two  novel  Ceaturcfi  nro  automatic  redistribution 
and  the  basing  of  the  cloctornte  iiiMm  number  of  voters 
intttoad  of  upon  population.  The  first  is  one  of  those 
principles  which  in  a  democracy  are  theoiTticJiIly  incon- 
trovertible. In  South  Africa,  moreover,  there  are  special 
reasons  for  its  use.  Cape  Colony  during  the  past  decode 
has  furnished  the  world  with  an  object-lesson  of  the 
mischief  wrought  by  ao  antiquated  electoral  tlivlsion 
which  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  specific  Act,  In  a  now 
country,  where  the  distribution  of  inhabitants  cbaagM 
with  groat  rapidity,  it  is  essential  to  have  somo  onsy 
means  of  making  roprosentatjon  correspond  to  population. 
Hound  np  with  this  provision  is  the  Kocond,  which  is 
commonly  defined  Jts  '  ono  vote  one  value.'  Now  It  is  ohv[- 
ouH  that  the  principle  adopted  will  tend  to  we^iken  the 
influence  of  the  rural  districts,  since  it  is  rare  in  the 
countiy  to  find  any  groat  ninnbcr  of  unmarried  men. 
Iloncu  the  Boer  opposition  has  centred  itself  on  thiti 
point.  Their  contention  at  first  sight  is  not  uni-eason- 
able.  The  interests  of  the  towns,  it  may  be  argued,  are 
practically  identical,  but  the  intere-sts  of  the  country  vary 
witli  each  district ;  and,  if  Hand  and  Veld  are  to  bo  fairly 
treated,  the  latter  should  he  represented  on  a  more 
liberal  basis  than  the  former.  What  the  Boers  a»k  for, 
therefore,  is  preferential  treatment.  But  any  such  dis- 
crimination involves  the  difficulty  that  it  would  simply 
nti'cngthou  ono  side  in  a  struggle  which  is  to  be  conducted, 
to  begin  with,  at  any  rate,  on  racial  lines.  Were  the 
whole  population  of  one  race,  the  argument  might  have 
constdoruhlo  force;  but  as  things  stand,  the  leaden  of 
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jllio  country  party  nrc  O3to]>|>0(l  by  tlioir  own  conduct 
from  its  use.  For  tho  pi-otuctEon  of  tbo  ngrlculturul 
intorost  wo  must  look  to  tho  cummoii-Mvnsu  oE  tbo  iiutioii 
at  lurgo,  and  to  the  incrcaso  of  a  rural  i>upulution  which 

not  wholly  of  oue  raco. 

This  brings  us  to  the  latest  of  tbo  Transvaal  problems, 
bo  oi-ganisation  of  political  parties.  For  a  long  time 
thont  huvo  been  sporadit;  attunipta  in  tbia  direction. 
Shortly  after  the  poaco,  tbo  Transvaal  Political  Associa- 
tion came  into  boing  with  a  groat  flourish  of  trumpets; 
but  no  one  seriously  wanted  it,  and  it  died  an  unlamontcd 
doath.  During  tbo  year  of  economic  crisis  there  wan 
much  political  scheming;  and  tn  that  spring-tide  of  poli* 
tics  the  voice  of  a  Labour  party  was  heard  for  a  time 
in  tJio  land.  But  it  was  not  till  »  clutnge  in  the  conetitn- 
tiun  began  to  loom  near  that  serious  political  activity 
commenced.  The  first  to  appear  was  the  Transvaal  Pro- 
gressive Association,  which  made  representative  govern- 
ment tho  chief  plauk  in  ita  platform.  It  compi-ised  most 
of  the  leading  biiaincsa  and  professional  men,  and  consti- 
tuted itself  a  dofoudor.  not  only  of  Ih-itiah  interests  in 
the  country,  but  of  the  main  features  of  Lord  Mtlnor'a 
policy.  This  party  rPcoRnisod  that  a  determined  attempt 
would  be  made  by  the  Dutch  to  win,  by  constitutional 
methods,  what  they  had  failed  to  win  by  war.  They 
understood  their  late  op|>onents  because  they  respected 
them.  The  Progressive  party,  therefore,  laid  special 
emphasis  on  the  principle  of  '  one  vote  one  value '  as  the 

lladium  of  British  rights. 

Close  on  thoir  bools  followed  the  Responsible  Govern- 
ment Association,  wbicb  demanded  an  immodluto  and 
complete  autonomy.  Thia  body  cannot  be  said  to  ropro- 
sent  the  bow-geomo  or  the  proletariat  as  against  tho 
richer  class4^s,  for  it  contains  nuiny  capitalist^)  in  \is  ranks. 
It  is  the  x>arty  of  the  doctrinaire,  of  the  man  with  a 
grievance  against  tho  Milner  rt^ginie,  of  tho  more  asser- 
tive t>'po  of  native-born  South  African,  who  boasts  iv 
special  independence — in  a  word,  of  all  those  who  are 
cither  unable  to  see  tho  gravo  racial  it^ucs  nliout  to 
emerge,  or  who  are  honestly  divided  in  their  sympathies. 
It  is  not  an  anti-British  party,  but  it  is  a  party  which  is 
inspired  with  a  vapuo  discontent  rather  than  clear  con- 
vjctions.      This    is   shown   by  the  way   in  which   it   has 
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treated  the  '  one  vote  one  value '  question,  wliich  is  Uie 
ren]  crux  of  the  matter.  It  haa  said  little  about  it,  and 
clung  to  threadbare  argumont^  on  bohnlC  of  immediate 
self  government ;  and  it  has  putchcd  up  a  kind  of  nllinnoe 
with  the  IJoers  which  bus  not  inci-ciisod  it«  roputatjon  for 
intelligence.  Tho  truth  in  that  the  Responsible  Govern- 
ment AH)jocintion  is  not  clear  as  to  what  it  wantA.  It 
is  the  MabumolM  coflin  among  parties,  hung  lialf-wnjf 
butwoon  two  opposing  interctit«. 

hast  in  point  of  time  canio  tho  Boor  organination^ 
•Ilet  Volk,'  about  which  there  can   bo  no  doubt,      it 
bus  no  very  rigid  creed,  but  it  is  beautifully  organised. 
It  is  nominally  democratic,  hut  really  an  oligarchy  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  generals.     In  a  word,  it  is  managed  on 
the  same  principle  as  thn  Kroger  regime.     It  is  not  dis- 
loyal in  the  ordinary  sense — the  word  'disloyal'  should 
be  expunged  from  South  African  politics— for,  in  sinte 
of   some  wild  speeches    by  its  exipporters,  we    do  not 
suppose  that  it  aims  at  getting  rid  of  the  nritisb  flag, 
and  we  ai'o  certain  tlint  it  has  no  idea  of  ngaln  having 
reconrse  to  arms.     But  it  is  quite  clearly  and  decisively 
anti-nritish,  opposed,  that  is,  to  British  ideals  of  govern- 
ment, and   to  what  at   the  bottom  of   their   hearts   all 
British  inhabitants  believe  to  be  the  true  interest»  of  the 
country.    Itti  arguments  are  not  good,  being  in  the  main 
misstatomentii   of   Krievnnccs,   and   appeals   to   mythical 
provisiuns  in  the  Veroeniging   tei*ms  ;    but  its  organisa- 
tion is  masterly,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  great 
majority  of  tho  Dutch  population  will  obey  its  dictates. 
It  is  not  voiy  hard  to  undei-stand  its  methods.     T! 
untamed  epiiits  in  its  ranks,  such  as  General  Beyers  and 
Mr  Hans   Burger,  make  speeches  about  a  united   South 
Africa  under  ita  own  Hug,  and  Slagter'a  Nek.  which  pl«a»o 
the  taahfuuirg,  while  Genonil  Botha  delivers  conciliatory 
orations  in  •lohannrsburg  and  Pretoria,  disapproving  of 
General  Beyers,  and  holding  out  the  hand  to  the  Respon- 
sible Government  Association.     All  sections   arc  really 
united  and  work  to  tho  same  end,  which  is  tlie  welding 
of  the  Boers  into  a  solid  voting  WL-dgo  to  split  the  British 
power.    Wo  make  no  accusation  against  them.    They  are 
doing  what  is  perfectly  natural  and.  from   tlieir  own 
.    point  of  view,  praiseworthy.     It  is  what  any  one  moder- 
ately familiar  with  the  Boer  character  might  have  iws^ 
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Lirii  But  nlnco  thoy  have  dioscn  to  Rght  iho  Imttle 
^fa  racial  lines,  it  behoToa  tlie  other  side  to  m>o  thfit  it 

takes  dae  precautiniiR.     The  Boer  h  a  pmcticnl  person; 

itad,  when  he  is  certain  that  the  Kama  is  up,  he  will  waste 

no  time  in  barren  intractability.  But  be  haa  not  yot 
,  fot  thiH  certainty ;  ami,  tilt  he  has  it,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of 
I  ro-opuratiun.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  race  should  bo 
1^0  dividiag-liiio  botw»on  parties;  but,  stnc«  the  Dutch 
ibnve  cho»tcn  to  make  it  so,  the  British  party  must  frame 
ilt^  t^icticB  accordingly. 

I  Heroin  appear  the  merits  of  that  hulf-way  house, 
Toprcucntative  government.  It  will  enable  the  pre- 
liminary conflict  of  racoi«  to  bo  fought  out  without  en- 
dangering the  real  interests  of  the  country.  It  will 
allow  tlio  British  population  to  oomo  to  their  itcnsoi  niid 
h«<al  their  dtfTcrence^  before  dUunton  has  rcwulted  in 
calamity.  At  the  .lame  time  we  have  no  wish  to  ex- 
aggerate the  importance  of  the  struggle.  It  will  lie 
fought  on  constitutional  linos  under  the  a>gLi  of  the 
British  power;  and  there  aro  concurrent  influences,  which 
will  go  to  weaken  tlie  antagonism.  Every  step  which 
the  <!onntr>'  takes  in  the  direction  of  prosperity  is  a  stop 
away  from  the  old  baiTen  racial  wai-s.  When  the  farmer 
realises  that  tlie  British  Government  cares  as  much  for 
his  interests  iis  for  the  Rand — more,  since  the  It;ind  cnn 

elp    itaelf — ho   will    cease   to    oppose    measures   which 
\y  serve  his  interest.    The  dangerous  part  of  the 

itnation  is  that  the  two  races  are  so  nearly  equal  in 
votinj;  power;  jf  and  when  new  industries  bring  a  now 
population,  the  Dutch  caucus  will  be  lass  active,  beciiuse 
less  hopeful.  But  for  the  moment  we  have  to  face  a 
solid  phalanx  of  hostile  votes;  and  it  is  the  business  of  the 
British  part.v,  whatever  its  constitutional  predilections, 
t(j  cloKo  itK  ranks  and  make  certain  that  there  Bhall  be 
no  check  in  the  work  of  development  on  British  linos. 

Wu  hcliovo  that  it  will  succeed,  provided  no  mistake 
made  by  the  Imperial  Government  in  their  handling 
of  the  one  question  capable  of  scattering  the  Progrcssivu 
party  to  the  winds — the  thirty  milhon  war  contribution. 
This  matter  Ikik  wisely  been  left  to  the  new  legislature 
to  settle;  but-,  if  the  settlement  is  to  be  permanent,  the 
Jmi»erial  power  mu^t  give  the  Transvaal  some  kind  of 
lend.    There  are  many  men  in  South  Africa  to-day  who 
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regRrd  the  conti'ibiition  aa  a  debt  of  honour,  howovor 
much  thoy  may  condemn  the  policy  which  dictated  it; 
und  thtvso  miMi  will  support  payment  to  tho  full  without 
a  mui-nmr.  There  are  others  who  re;;ard  it  as  an  un- 
warrantable inipo»ition,  and  a  grave  breach  oC  our 
colonial  traditions.  Let  us  frankly  admit  that  tho  wholu 
thing  is  indefensible  in  principle.  If  tho  war  was  an 
Imperial  war,  we  have  no  right  to  make  a  particular 
battleground  pay  for  any  part  of  it  j  nor  is  there  any 
precedent  for  levj-ing  an  indemnity  on  a  country  which 
haa  been  annexed.  Any  contribution  mu»t  lie  a  matter 
of  grace,  the  willing  gift  of  tho  Trumtvaal ;  otherwiuu  tho 
payment  will  be  extortion,  and  will  loavo  a  llouriiihing 
crop  of  grievances  behind  it.  The  host  policy  would  be 
to  limit  the  amount  lu^kod  for  to  ten  niilliunx,  und  call  it 
tho  prico  of  thu  Impunai  guiirantoo  for  the  tbirty-fivo 
million  loan.  Tluit  is  a  matt«r  of  businoss  which  any 
one  can  understand  and  defend :  tho  rest  should  be 
dixipped,  and  the  word  *war  contribution'  never  bi-eathed 
again.  But  the  initiative  must  come  from  England. 
Otherwise  in  tJie  Transvaal  the  dispute  will  go  on  be- 
tween those  who  see  in  the  question  a  debt  of  honour 
and  those  who  see  merely  blackmail ;  und  that  unity  in 
tho  British  party  which  is  so  needful  at  preHcut  wtl) 
become  the  vainest  of  drcantK. 

Tlio  problem  of  South  Africa  is  not  how  to  break 
down  the  ideals  of  this  race  or  that,  but  how  to  crcat« 
a  now  one  which  sboU  ombraoo  both.  Tho  concluding 
words  of  Lord  Miluor'tt  farewell  speech  form  a  kind  of 
charter  of  tho  now  creed. 

'  Tlic  Dutch  can  never  own  a  jicrfcct  allegiance  morvly  to 
Great  Bnt«in.  The  British  «vu  uevor,  without  moral  iujiur, 
accept  ntlegiaace  to  any  body  politic  which  excludes  their 
motherland.  But  British  and  Dutch  alike  could,  without  loat 
of  dignity,  unite  in  loyal  devotion  to  an  enipiro-Htate,  in 
whicli  Gn^At  Britain  and  South  Africa  would  bo  luirtners, 
and  oould  work  corcUally  CoKotht<r  for  tlio  nood  of  Soiit 
Africa  tu  a  member  of  that  gi-eat  whole.  The  true  It 
perialist  U  also  the  best  South  African.* 
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Irt.  XIV.— THE  BATTLE  OP  THE  SEA  OK  JAPAN. 

(I.)  Tub  Naval  Lesson. 

ifl  too  much  tlie  fiishion  to  regard  nnval  wrtrfai-o  aa 
s  mere  matter  of  ati'ategy  and  tactic^*,  forgetful  of  tho 
fact  that  tho  grenteat  gentus  in  the  world,  bom  to  com- 
miind,  can  never  retrieve  a  long  Borios  of  ndministrativo 
blunders.  Tho  French  navy  in  the  Revolutionary  war 
was  »  Hignal  example,  for  administration  was  in  an 
especial  degree  responsible  for  its  inefficiency.  In  the 
mutiny  of  tho  Noro,  and  in  tho  improvomont  in  tlio  con- 
ition  of  our  na^-y  due  to  the  i-eforma  of  fifty  years  ago, 
e  oumelvea  have  received  emphatic  warning  of  what 
liatration  cnn  aehievo  for  good  or  evil  in  tt  fighting 
ifossfon.  It  is  n  commonplace  tlint  in  ii  navy  tho 
mmiind  is  ovorj-lhing,  that  tho  efficiency  of  a  ship 
ipendm  on  hor  captain,  and  that  of  a  fleet  on  the 
admiral ;  but  it  iti  not  so  clearly  rocognitwd  that  tho 
AdmirAlty,  with  tho  Cabinet  behind  it,  is  the  supremo 
lUthority  whoso  viWfying  influence  should  animate  the 
hole  Iiody  of  the  profession.  The  efficiency  of  the  navy 
^»  the  dire<rt  result  of  tho'ir  combined  wisdom  as  translated 
into  action  in  the  fleets  and  dockyards. 

Of  Russia  it  might  be  said,  as  Macaulay  once  wittily 
leecribed  a  phase  of  our  o^vn  history',  that  only  the  I'sar 
ooutd  be  the  head  of  the  navy,  for  he  was  the  only  person 
who  could  be  trusted  not  to  rob  tho  Tsar.  It  was  admin- 
istration that  was  responsible  when,  for  corrupt  reasons, 
the  attempt  was  made  to  build  a  navy  with  Russian 
materials,  under  a  protective  system  such  that  tho  ships 
cost  50  per  cent,  mure  than  those  ordorud  by  Japan 
in  England.  To  wme  nations  difficulties  are  a  spur  to 
further  exertions,  to  others  they  are  an  excuse  for  doing 
nothing.  It  is  evident  from  the  attempt  to  train  a  navy 
for  only  four  months  in  the  year,  ond  this  too  at  child's 
play  resembling  that  of  the  young  princea  in  their  brig 
on  Virginia  Water,  that  the  climatic  conditions  of  tho 
Ilnltic  were  made  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing.  In  a 
year  of  war  the  Black  Sea  fleet's  tniining  began  as  late 
oa  June  17 ;  and  the  result  last  year,  aa  this  year,  was 
mutiny.  Oceanic  training,  then,  was  wanting  to  the 
UuHsians;  and  no  more  signal  illustration  of  ttie  value  of 
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Buch  tmining  oould  ho  given  than  tho  uUor  failure  of  the 
RuHHian  gimiiciy  in  tiio  lai^it  great  battle  because  the  aen 
waa  rough.  If,  in8t«ad  of  devoting  his  attention  to  nursing 
H  niimWi-  of  subsidiary  and  usoIoj^s  fighting  ernft  to  thoir 
fiir-off  destination,  tho  Russian  admiral  had  concentrated 
all  hiB  attention  on  tho  Iwtttle  training  of  hin  best  Hliips, 
much  bettor  rcxults  might  have  b«en  attained. 

The  Kussian  navy,  ofReors  and  men,  waa  incompetent; 
nnd  the  blame  of  Huch  inoompeteneo  must  be  laid  on 
tlio  nation  itAclf.  When  two  such  na\'ica  an  the  KnBsinn 
and  Japanew  are  pitted  against  each  other,  in  fairly 
balanced  material  Rtrengtb,  the  result  i-i  a  foregone  oon- 
elusion.  Material  strength  ia  an  important  element  of 
oompariHon ;  but,  ^vith  the  immense  co»t  of  battleiifaips 
nnd  nrmourod  cniisers,  with  war-trnininR  translated  into 
tlio  expenditure  on  coal  hilUand  ammunition,  this  material 
strength  depends  on  the  earning  power  of  the  nation  and 
the  wise  administration  of  its  financial  resources.  So  we 
arc  once  more  driven  to  finding  the  source  of  naval 
sti'ength  or  of  ib<  deficiency  in  the  nation  itself. 

Many  considerations  lead  one  to  think  of  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar  in  connexion  with  Togo's  victory  in  the  Sea  (tf 
Japan.  The  two  battles  formed  the  culminating  and 
decisive  points  of  great  naval  campaigns  whose  influence 
extended  for  beyond  the  sea  to  the  interior  of  continents 
where  armies  stood  faoo  to  face.  Tho  crushing  disabilities 
n-ith  which  the  ItuRsian  admiral  weighted  his  chance  of 
success  when  he  attached  on  armada  of  more  than  doubt- 
ful  vessels  to  his  seven  battleships,  have  no  parallel  in 
Trafalgar ;  but  Yilleneuvo  nt  lca«t  worked  uudur  one 
groat  handicap  in  tho  well-known  difficulty  of  combtued 
action  which  attaches  to  every  naval  alliance  and  oven  to 
a  junction  of  any  two  fleets  which  have  not  previously 
manoeuvred  together.  If  we  suppaw  that  the  third 
Bnlfcio  R<]uadron  brought  something  more  than  tho  ap- 
parent accession  of  strength  which  the  mere  mention 
of  its  eighteen  heavy  guns  might  suggest',  it  would  tttill 
remain  true  that  it  reduced  the  speed,  coal-endurance, 
mid  manoeuvring  power  of  the  squadron,  and  was  in  tho 
position  of  a  doubtful  ally  of  whom  tho  Russian  admiral 
knew  next  to  nothing.  In  both  battles  the  nominal 
superiority  of  gun-fire  rtwted  with  the  defeated  fleets. 
A  Freucb  74-giin  ship  fired  u  considerably  heavier  broad- 
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dn  than  n  British  74  ;  nnd  tho  French  anfl  Spanioh  guns 
ero  of  greuU'r  »inuKhiiig  pawor  tliaii  those  of  (^iiiiilnr 
calfbro  in  Nelson's  fleet  The  number  of  gons,  accord- 
ing to  the  mt.09  of  the  .ihipn,  showed  a  superiority  for 
VilIoMRUV(^'ii  (loot  of  22  per  cent.  In  the  battle  of  tho 
a  of  Japan,  tho  Ru!i.iian  armoured  fleet,  if  we  reckon 
strength  in  a  fliniitar  way,  had  a  decided  superiority, 
liogarded  from  tho  point  of  view  of  a  long-rangu  action, 
the  mere  onumorntion  of  gxm»,  without  considonitiou  of 
the  training  nnd  moral  of  the  men,  the  efficacy  of  tho 
weapons,  and  the  designs  of  the  ships,  would  have  led 
to  erronoouH  forecasts  of  the  result.  Apart  from  Itottor 
handling  and  greater  speed,  the  superiority  of  Togo's 
t  in  battle  lay  in  aim  and  nipidity  of  fire,  just  us  did 
at  of  the  British  fleet  at  Trafalgar,  when  they  fired 
nearly  twice  oa  fast  as  tlioir  opponents,  and  nearly  every 
ot  told.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Togo's  ships  did  not 
ttempt  to  fire  so  rapidly  as  tlioir  opponents,  but  strove 
to  make  every  shot  tell. 

The  ablest  judges  before  the  battle  paradoxically  de- 
clared that  the  Baltic  fleet  stood  its  best  chance  if  it  went 
forward  at  once,  shedding  all  ita  slow  vessels,  transports, 
and  other  impedimenta,  such  as  doHtroyor»),  and  con- 
centrated tho  coiil  on  the  efTicicnt  battleships  Itozlide^t- 
vcnsky's  distrust  of  tho  training  of  his  crews  no  doubt 
operated  to  i>revent  tliis.  Moreover,  the  attraction  of 
"ladivostoek  was  as  fatal  as  that  of  Port  Arthur  hud 
eon.  The  Mailor  who  goes  into  action  with  a  view  to 
iving  a  dockyard  always  at  call  hn-s  come  under  tho 
ifluenco  of  tlio  most  paralysing  notions  of  armdiuir 
a-ategists.  If  Dewey  had  thought  of  it  he  would  never 
i.ve  attacked  Manila. 
The  Russian  principle  of  aggregating  fighting  forco  so 
that  every  vessel  that  mounts  guns  or  torpedoes  is  sent 
forward  in  a  great  armada,  is  a  fallacy  (hat  has  persistod 
from  the  beginning  to  (ho  end.  It  began  with  Admiral 
Wirenius  in  the  battleship  'Oslabya'  prior  to  tho  wur, 
when  he  felt  he  could  not  go  on  without  his  destroyers, 
and  for  them  he  was  afraid  of  the  monsoon.  Instead 
of  going  straight  forward  with  the  ships  he  had,  Bozh- 
destvensky  leisurely  awaited  the  obsolete  vessels  of  the 
third  Baltic  squadron.  Instead  of  sending  all  his  useless 
vessels,  including  the  t^estroyers,  which  could  not  bo  fit 
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for  fiphting  nftor  such  Ji  voyago,  by  u.  ctrcuitou);  route  U> 
Vliidivoatock,  ho  tuuk  tho  wholu  force  into  fiction  tn  ono 
mimsLHl  nrmfuln  dispotied  in  tho  imposMibtofif^htnig  forma- 
tion  of  threw  cohimnn,  with  tho  uruiNci's  liold  up  ns  a  sorl 
of  propitiatory  sacrifico  by  boiiig  pUicod  between  liis  own 
bnttlcHhips  and  those  of  Togo.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
tlmt  the  belief  in  more  niimherH  will  bo  di.si'«rtl«l  for  ovir, 
now  thnt  n  vast  ftrmada,  fnr  etrongnr  than  the  Port 
Arthur  iloct,  ha*  done  so  niiirh  worse  than  tho  latter 
ngiiiuxt  tho  Miiiio,  or  even  n  dintininhed  force? 

Unless  wo  aifsunic  thnt  there  were  bad  miscalculatioiia 
in  the  design  of  tlie  four  '  IJorodinos."  these  vesaoU  should 
have  pot»e»8ed  large  coal-endurance ;  but  this  would  be- 
come valuolem  the  moment  their  strength  became  the 
strength    of  the  weakest   link   in  the  clrnin  of  ships  to 
which  they  were  riveted.      There  could   be  no  bre^iking 
through  unobser\'ed  so  a9  to  obtain  battle  in  the  open 
sea,  for  the  crowd  of  vessels,  instead  of  being  a  single 
thin  lino  of  loss  than  two  miles  in  length  thruading  at 
night  a  chimnel   thirty  times  as   broad,  was   forced   to 
bocoroe  au  ideal  target.    Captain  Malian,  in  the  '  Times.' 
advanced  tho  view  that  a  nuiss  of  vessels,  by  causing  dis- 
persion of  shooting,  tends  to  protoction.    This  is  surely 
incorrect,  for  inelTicient  vessels  cjtnnot  themselves  conio 
Into  action  against  a  small  cfTcctivo  fleet.    If  tired  at, 
they  lire  so  easily  disposed  of    tlmt   tho  more  horror 
occasioned   hy  their  loss  i.-*  calculated  to  break  up  Uie 
eohcflion  and  lighting  cflictency  of  the  armndii,  so  that  it 
becomes  a  sauve  qui  pnit.     As  it  was,  Togo  acted  on 
Nelson's  maxim,  nti  he  had  done  on  August  JO,  that,  in 
lighting  with   such   a  fleet  as  the    Russian,  one  should 
confuse  the  head  of  his  line.     The  task  was  only  rendered 
infinitely  more  simple  by  the  hoetageB  given  to  fortune 
in  the  impossible  cruising  foi-raation  more  or  less  forced 
on   liozhdostvensky   by   his  decision   to  advance   in  one 
mass,  und  possibly  impressed  on  him  by  tho  considoratJon 
that  he  could  not  trust  his  subordinatos.    On  the  other 
hand,  Togo  retained  under  his  solo  control  tho  sis  best 
armoured  ships,  which  wore  the  only  vessels  fit  to  lie  tn 
the  lino  of  battle.    The  armoured  cruiser  squadron  was 
ordered  to  follow  astern  of  the  armada  and  enfilado  it. 
The  remaining  vessels,  including  tho  olisolete  battleship 
'  Chen  Yuen,*  were  kept  in  sight  of  ami  ahuad  of  tho 
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Russian  fleet,  »o  as  to  tempt  it  eastward  into  the  worst 
position  for  enga^ng  Togo's  battle  force. 

One  of  the  most  notable  contrasts  with  former  wars 
in  the  immunity  of  the  moti%'e  power.  Ships  hare  boon 
Bunk  both  by  gun  and  torpedo  fire ;  their  steering-goar 
baM  boon  disabled  ;  guns  have  been  put  out  of  action ; 
but  tho  motive  power  and  the  engine-room  staff  havo 
Murvivcd  to  tbo  lost.  At  the  battle  of  the  Nile  ono 
Brititth  battleship  dismasted  hor  opponent  in  6ve  minutCK ; 
and  two  otheri;  accomplished  a  similar  procvKM  in  ii 
<)unrtor  uf  an  hour.  The  argument  advancoxl  for  making 
all  olllccnt  cnginocrx.  on  the  ground  that  they  can  rein- 
force the  engino-room,  iti  therefore  dbcrcdit4Ml. 

Tbo  sinking  of  vessels  by  gun-fire  shows  once  more 
the  importance  of  stable  ships,  for  tho  steady  gnn- 
phitfomi  enables  bettor  shooting  to  bo  achieved,  while 
the  armour-belt  is  not  rolled  out  of  the  crater,  so  that 
a  shell  has  no  cliance  of  doing  vital  damage  below 
it.  On  both  these  counts  the  four  Japanese  battleships 
had  decided  advantages.  The  Russian  practice  of  attach- 
Ing  narrow  bolts  of  only  seven  feut,  an  compared  with 
those  of  fifteen  feet  un  British  battlushipH,  rcHiuircd  that 
great  steadiness  should  be  insured,  uspociully  when  tho 
ships  were  light  owing  to  expenditure  of  coal.  The  problem 
of  filling  compartments  with  water  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  thought  out ;  and  yet  it  is  of  groat  iuiportanco 
to  be  able  to  fill  them  of  sot  pui-po«o  according  to  the  trim 
of  the  vesttel.  Our  own  exporionco  in  the  'Victoria' 
disaster  taught  us  the  danger  of  longitudinal  bulkheads 
oonfining  the  inflow  of  water  to  one  side.  Such  know- 
leilge  is  tho  outcome  of  years  of  study  and  practice;  and 
that  tho  Russians  lackod  these  is  shown  by  almost  ovory 
detail  of  the  battle. 

The  Tokio  correspondent  of  the  'Timc«'  has  told 
ns  tliat  tho  Japitneso  pi-ovided  a  complete  reserve  of 
guns  for  all  their  ships.  The  British  reserve  of  guns  is 
only  25  per  cent,  of  the  guns  afloat;  and  this  peace 
■'Csorvo  necessarily  includes  a  largo  number  of  guns 
under  repair.  In  addition,  the  Japanese  cordite  M.U. 
powder  lias  shown  itself  very  superior  to  our  own  cordite. 
We  are  now  introducing  cordite  M.D.  into  our  now  shij>s. 
Tbc  erosion  pitKluc*^!  by  coniite,  the  numerous  failures 
of  the  A-tuhes  of  our  heavy  guns  as  the  result  of  the 
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very  eligbt  strain  of  UiryeL  prnctice,  must  bring  home  to 
the  Admiralty  the  neud  of  a  larger  reoierve  of  guns.  The 
rifling  is  worn  Hiuootb  by  tliia  erosion ;  the  projectile 
ceases  to  rotutf*  properly ;  tbo  gun,  in  fact,  becomes  tem- 
porarily uticlitss  unit  tfikcM  BAvoral  months  to  repair.  No 
fleet  wbicb  fought  such  n  battle  as  the  one  wo  aro  now 
studying  coidd  bopo  for  suocuhs  with  worn  guns  agaitut 
one  of  similar  mhips  equipped  with  new  gun«. 

Tbo  want  of  ti-ainiiig  and  tlio  inferior  gunnery  of  the 
Ku»8itin»  are  sliown  by  the  fact  that  the  Jnpaueso  rcson-«d 
tlieir  tiro  until  the  i-ange  wa^  7500  metres,  and  then  fired 
oix  trial  sbot^,  of  which  three  scored  hiUs  while  the 
Ku8staus  opened  at  12,000  m6tro8.  The  trained  mind  of 
the  expert  would  at  once  see  that  tbo  Japane»o  knew 
their  business  and  that  the  Russians  did  not.  Ammunition 
and  lives  of  guns  are  things  to  be  husbanded  ;  and  thcr« 
is  nothing  that  ro  rouH<tii  the  spirit-"!  of  one  side  as  to  soo 
the  enemy's  shots  missing,  or  depresses  the  other  as  a 
steady  advance  until  shota  can  really  be  scored  as  hit«. 
In  addition,  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  Kussians 
were  so  deficient  in  eruisei-s  that  they  were  bound  to 
advance  blind,  Togo  bad  the  advantage  of  the  sun  behind 
him  for  bis  shooting ;  and  he  also  adjusted  matters  so 
that  the  Kussiaiis  had  their  own  smoke  in  front  of  tliem 
owing  to  the  wind.  The  battle  was  pi"actically  won 
witbin  lialf  an  hour  of  its  commencement.  The  result 
was  that  three  Russian  battleships  and  two  other  ahipe 
were  sunk  by  gun-8ro  alone,  the  mass  of  vessels  being 
attacked  by  Togo's  six  principal  amjoured  vessels  on 
the  x>ort  hand,  and  by  Kamimura*s  fast  armoured  cruisers 
from  astern,  while  on  the  starboard  hand  they  wore 
worried  by  the  remainder  of  the  Japanese  fleet.  Tbo 
detachment  of  the  armoured  cruisers  by  Togo  has  been 
called  an  act  of  *  ineomparablo  courage.'  It  it;  diflicult  to 
soc  tliat  It  was  more  tbau  a  piece  of  ordiuar}'  common- 
seusc,  for  the  vessels  could  never  have  been  in  danger 
unless  Togo  bad  kept  them  with  him  and  put  tliem  into 
bis  own  battle  line,  for  which  they  were  too  weak. 

When  night  fell  the  torpedo-boats  flnisbed  tbo  work. 
Some  experts  had  expected  tliat  Togo  would  malce  use  of 
tboni  flrst.  The  fact  that  ho  actually  revei-sed  this  pro- 
cess does  not  prove  that  in  different  cireiimstanoos  ho 
would  not  have  followed  it ;  for  instance,  if  the  enemy 
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lod  anchored  withui  his  reach,  or  hnd  como  into  touch 
with  hiui  (luring  the  night.  Under  existing  conditions 
he  adopted  the  only  po8sib)e  course.  Ac  night  tho 
Russians  could  hnrdly  diatinguiah  friend  from  foe;  and, 
after  the  pounding  they  had  received,  their  guns  aud 
aearchtighb*  would  hardly  be  in  a  condition  for  ettectivo 
use  agaiuBt  the  numerous  torpedo  craft  of  tho  Japancso. 
The  only  question  is:  Were  the  torpedo  attacks  wise? 
were  there  not  far  too  many  vessels  sunk  and  too  few 
captured  ?  jVf ter  tho  event  it  is  easy  to  say,  as  was  done 
when  tho  Japanese  torpedo-boats  sank  tho  Chinuso 
battleships  at  Wei-hai-wei,  that  it  is  waste  to  sink  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  captured.  It  may  bo  true  in 
this  case ;   but  after  all,  the  t^ruit  end  is  to  destroy  oi' 

pture;  and  destruction,  at  any  rate,  makes  sure.     This 

ach.  at  all  events,  is  curtain,  that  on  the  two  occasions 
bn  which  torptwlo  craft  have  been  successful  in  this  war, 
it  has  siuij^ly  been  tho  power  of  the  battleships  Ix^biud 

(im  tliat  ha8  enabled  them  to  ocliiuve  their  purpot-o; 

id  that,  had  half  tho  expondituro  dovot^I  to  torpedo 
vrnft,  which  ai-o  ko  easily  and  quickly  multiplied  during 
war,  Imx'ii  nxpendod  on  battleships,  Togo  would  have  had 
infinitely  more  simple  task. 


in 

pT 


(II.)  TnE  RBSt}LT8  IN  Russia. 

In  no  (-ountry  in  the  world  are  the  reciprocal  relations 
between  foreign  and  domestic  policy  closer  than  in  tho 
Empire  of  the  Tsar,  although  his  subjects  are  lefB  solicitous 
about  their  iutomatioual  status  than  any  other  Kuropean 
people.  Since  prestige  abroad  could  be  effectively  employed 
as  a  weapon  against  discontent  at  home,  it  had  to  be 
cultivated  with  assiduity.  Tlie  need  of  s«jmo  such  weapon 
hB«)  of  late  years  becutnc  pressing.  The  supporters  uf 
system  have  therefore  had  to  choose  butwtxtn  internal 
roforms  destructive  of  the  autocracy,  and  territorial 
aggrandiiwment  whiih  rendered  the  Knipiro  unwieldy 
ami  sJkpiKHl  the  fouiidation»  of  national  proitperity.  In 
the  interest*  of  eolf-prosoi-vation  they  profcn-ed  the 
.ttor.  For  o  time  isverything  moved  smoothly  and 
ftly,  but  only  with  the  softness  of  an  uncheckod  full. 
This  is  simply  delightful  if  it  wonld  only  last,'  exclaimed 
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the  man  described  by  Voltaire  wtio  liod  fallen  from 
high  window  but  had  not  yet  come  to  the  ground.    It  i 
not  the  Tall  which  is  painful,  but  the  impediment  to  il 
contiiiunncc. 

Of   such  a  contingency  the  Kust^iau  autocracy  hi 
hitherto  had  no  fcur.    After  a  rovcii*o  it  is  wont  to  rela 
its  grasi>  for  a  time  and  to  tighten  it  again  after  a  sin 
ceea.     The  name  t-octics  wei-e  adopted  duHng  the  presei 
crisis.      Empty  promittes  on  the  one  hand  and  atringuE 
police  measures  on  the  other  constituted  the  program  in 
of  pucincution,  which  for  a  time  was  successful  eDou);li. 
But  the  battle  of  the  Sua  of  Japan  has  dumugud. 
not  destroyed,  its  eiBciency.    Before  the  two  oquodru 
met,  the   autocratic   party  merely  dallied  with    rofon 
deluding   the  nation  in  order  to  guin   time.      Just  o 
week  before  the  naval  ougaguuieut  in  the  ScMi  of  Japan 
Nicholas  II  had  said  to  one  of  lii»  Lru»;ty  advisors,'  Ko7.hde3t^ 
von!«ky  will  correct  the  fortune  of  war  and  put  an  end  to 
domestic  sedition.     He  may  never  return,  and  we  may 
even  linve  to  sacriBce  our  he^it  shii>:ri ;  but  what  of  that) 
provided  that  wo  gain  command  of  the  sea?     And  of  that 
we  may  be  certain.     Then  we  shall  wage  successful  war 
abroad  and  establish  pernmnont  peace  at  homo.'     It  w 
not  until  Admiral  Togo  had  sunk  or  captured  the  Uussi 
fleet  that  these  hopes  wore  dashed,  and  the  Goverami 
was  corapeliod  by  the  nation  to  show  its  hand. 

The  first  symptoms  of  Russia's  real  awakening  now 
began  to  reveal  thomsolvos.  The  Zemstvo  delegates  mot 
in  Moscow,  in  spite  of  tho  prohibition  of  the  police,  and 
drew  up  an  outspoken  address  to  tho  Tsur,  in  which. 
addressing  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  by  whom  his 
ancestors  were  invested  with  power,  they  summoned  htm 
to  listen  to  tho  voice  of  the  nation.  Although  those 
delegates  were  tho  'mutineers'  and  'scdition-mongora* 
whom  the  Government  hud  so  often  publicly  stiginittisfd 
us  traitors,  although  evcr>'  uumWr  of  their  pre8s  organ 
has  boon  conUaeated  by  the  police,  and  although  their 
spokejiiuan  was  being  prosecuted  as  a  criminal,  the  Tsar 
swallowed  his  scruples  and  admitted  them  to  an  audience. 
Ho  oven  vent  so  far  as  to  assure  them  that  he  would 
caiTy  out  without  fail  the  measures  of  reform  for  wbicli, 
low  than  a  year  ago,  he  luul  declared  that  tho  people  waa 
neither  anxious  nor  ripe.  ■ 
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'We    beliove    your    promises   to  be  sincere,'  Prince 

Trubotskoy  had  said;  'but  alaal  their  EulBlmont  is  eu- 

truHtod  to  peraons  who  are  determined  to  defeat  them." 

*  Fliug  tuiido  your  doubts,"  answered  the  Tsar ; '  the  admis- 

ion  of  elected  representatives  to  the  work  of  administra- 

on  will  b«  properly  wirritid  out.     I  dailj-  watch  over  it 

d  dovoto  m^-»vlf  tu  its  accompliulimout,      Tou  may 

nounce  tliat  to  all  your  friouds  in  tlio  country  aa  well 

in  the  towns.'    This  was  a  new  depai-turo  indeed,  the 

ike  of  which  was  unimagined  and  unimaginable  a  twelve- 

onth  ago.     >V'hat  it  implied  woa  the  end  of  absolutism 

d  the  beginning  of  parliamentary  government.    Never 

fore  had  a  RuBsian  monarch  permitted  his  Bubject^i  to 

tt«r  truths  so  unpleasant  in   bis  hearing ;  never  had 

ic   rctiu^cd   such   nn  answer   to   expostulation.     '  Him 

nje^y  was.  wc  are  sure,  heart  and  soul  with  u«,  and  ia 

t  on  carrying  out  h'xg  promtucit  h>yally  and  royally.' 

spoke  one  of  the  dolcgatex  next  day.     Burcaunrats 

fght  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  imtion  and  deceive 

e  people  n-ith  promises  made  merely  to  mislead,  but  of 

ch  unworthy  xhifts  the  Tsar  was  incapable.    Deceived, 

deed,  he  might  be.  for  he  is  but  human :  deceive  ho 

nnot,  for  he  is  truthful  and  self-respceting.    Thus  liis 

ibjccts  argued  and  hoped. 

But  the  events  which  should  llflve  juetified  thc:4o  hopes 
Id  not  take  place.  Journaliv-ts  a^kcd  that  Iho  Emperor's 
mevolcnt  words  might  bo  read  to  the  people  from  the 
tan,  as  his  fateful  exhortations  to  tho  masi-'es  to  defend 
Jm  against  •  wdition-mongcr.'*' had  been  read.  But  the 
uest  was  merely  laughed  at.  His  Majasty  bad  a-'«ked 
e  delegates  to  announce  his  decision  to  all  their  friend.i 
the  country;  and  they  dutifully  set  about  announcing 
it.  But  they  were  brusquely  stopped  >»y  the  Tsar's  own 
trusty  officials,  who  promptly  put  an  end  to  all  discus- 
juon  on  tho  subject,  garbloid  I'rince  Trubetakoy's  speech, 
utilatod  the  Tsar's  reply,  and  forbade  the  people  to 
contribute  in  any  way  to  the  success  of  the  Imperial 
homo.  It  was  all  a  mistake ;  tlic  Emperor  had  not 
ttvred  the  words  attributed  to  him.  and  what  he  did 
.y  was  misEntorproted.  No  changes  were  to  be  made  in 
the  syiitvm  of  government:  and  any  now  representative 
body  which  might  be  called  into  being  must  restrict  its 
activity  to  such  work  as  would  fall  into  line  with  this 
1     Vol.  203.— A'o.  «■*.  X 
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autocmtio  regime.  Such  waa  the  orthodox  conuneot. 
The  newspapers  wei'e  forbidden  to  write  differently ; 
and  tlioicc  wliicli  disnj^ed  with  the  official  interpretation 
were  stopped  or  suppresaed. 

Did  Nicholas  II  really  intend  to  dissipate  the  corrosive 
doubts  which  were  eating  away  hia  people's  confidonco? 
Was  he  in  truth  resolved  to  yrant  their  just  demands 
and  break  away  from  the  bureaucratic  ring  ?  Aiwuming 
that  he  had  the  intoi-eut*  of  liia  dyuaaty  ut  heart  and 
wa»  normally  capable  of  gauging  the  relations  between 
means  and  ends,  one  cannot  for  a  moment  call  hi?  good 
faith  in  question.  The  tidings  of  the  iMittle  of  the  Sea  of 
Japau  must  have  come  to  him  with  all  the  forc«  of  a 
revelation  ;  and  tlio  gist  of  it**  measage  was  '  thus  far  and 
no  faitlior,'  Prince  Trubet^akoy  emphasised  this  message 
in  his  speech  to  the  Tsar :  '  We  come  charged  by  our 
fellow-countrymen  to  lay  before  you  imperative  reasons 
why  you  should  set  aside  the  old  order  of  things  which 
you  have  yourself  condemned.  .  .  .  Siunmon  the  eloct 
of  the  nation,  and  listen  to  them.  For  therein  lies 
only  hope  of  escape  from  civil  war.' 

In  tho  danger  of  civil  war  and  it«  dn-(^!  coiisoquoni 
not  only  for  his  puoplu  but  for  himself,  Nicholas  II  pre- 
sumably disbelieves.  But  the  prophecy  of  the  Zomsixo 
delegates  is  already  coming  to  pass.  Strikes  prevail 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  tlie  laud,  in  Hiberia, 
in  the  Baltic  provincen,  in  St  Petersburg,  and  in  the 
Caucasus.  To  tlie  dragounades  of  Cos.'iacks  correspond 
the  bombs  and  pistol-shots  of  revolutionists.  The  Prefect 
of  Moscow  has  just  followed  Plehvo  and  Prince  Serge. 
Coal  and  irou  mines,  factories  and  foundries,  untversiticit 
and  schools,  are  closed  in  consequence  of  strikes.  Arson 
is  making  havoc  of  the  country-houses  of  landlords. 
Poland  is  up  in  anns.  After  the  battle,  or  rather  the 
massacre,  whicli  took  place  in  the  manufacturing  city  of 
Ludz,  the  wounded  lay  uniended  for  days,  and  the  dead 
were  pilod  up  in  heaps.  Cossacks  shot  down  women, 
stabbed  cliildrtaii,  lircd  ou  old  men,  wallowed  in  the  blood 
of  Jews  and  Christinu^.  Order  was  restored  ;  but  it  was 
one  of  those  fatal  victories  which  are  destructive  for  the 
victors. 

After  the  massacre  of  Lodss  came  tlio  mutiny  in  the 
Black  Sea,  which    bears  a  stronger    likeness    to  wbfl 
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western  Europeans  ore  wont  to  term  rovolution  than 
any  deed  of  violeoco  which  has  taken  placu  since  Txnr 
and  people  first  fttood  frontiog  each  othur  in  hostile 
campo.  The  dissatisfaction  of  tho  Uiiluni  on  botiril  the 
*  Kniaz  Potenikin,'  the  fastest  and  best  ship  of  the  Black 
^H^ca  squadron,  liad  it«i  proximate  cause  in  the  badiiesii 
^Pof  the  food  Ber\'ed  out  to  them  ;  but  the  inntinj'  in  which 
F  it  culminiited  was  the  result  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
I  wliich  Kichohis  II  might  have  allayed.  The  unbending 
i  spirit  of  hia  government  towards  the  popular  movement 
^Bi-(t.s  faithfully  mirrored  in  the  violence  of  tho  officer  who 
^Hkilletl  the  spoke.'inian  of  the  crew  and  was  cut  doivn  in 

turn  by  the  comrades  of  his  victim. 
j  Tlie  picture  is  aombre  and  the  outlook  dismal.    Tot 

I  the  Taar  and  his  irresponsible  advisers  appear  to  see 
no  danger:  their  only  doubts  are  said  to  turn  upon 
^^ihe  deg^ree  of  iwverity  with  which  the  revolt  may  safely 
^Hte  put  down.  Tho  Empress-mother  boos  the  danger  and 
^^u  powerlesa  to  avert  it.  Her  role  is  that  of  Co^xnndra. 
^KBut  there  are  wamingti  that  the  milittuy  authoritien 
cannot  long  answer  for  tho  Bdeltty  of  troopH  ordered  to 
re  the  people.  At  Lodz  a  Bwtion  of  a  cavalry 
igiment  refujiod  to  Ure  on  the  mob,  and  was  immedi- 
trausferred  to  some  other  place.  This  incident  and, 
a  still  more  marked  way,  the  mutinies  of  the  sailors 
the  Black  Sna  and  in  the  Baltic  mark  a  stage  of 
vohitionary  progress  more  advanced  than  that  of 
anuary  22,  when  only  one  man,  VladimiroCf,  refused  to 
and  was  summarily  tried  and  punished.  Now  there 
hundreds  of  Vladimiroffs.  Hitherto  the  Komaiioffe 
lavo  rulied  upon  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  army ; 
,d  their  trust  has  been  warranted  by  the  heroic  devotion 
tho  obscuro  grey-coated  soldier  to  those  who  treat  him 
though  ho  had  little  feeling,  less  intelligence,  ond  no 
soul.  But  the  army  is  discontented  iu  Manchuria,  tho 
iVy  is  humbled  and  disaffected  evcrj-where  ;  and,  al- 
oagh  it  would  be  a  gross  exaggeration  to  speak  of  the 
ussiaii  troops  as  supporters  of  tho  reform  movement, 
,t  present  only  the  Guards  and  the  Cossacks  fully  merit 
o  implicit  ti*ust  reposed  in  them  by  the  Itomanoffs. 
t  was  clear  that,  so  long  as  the  army  and  the  navj* 
romaiuod  firm  in  thuir  allegiance,  the  Govorumont  could, 
at  least  for  the  time,  suppress  the  reformers  by  force; 

X  2 
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but  it  Wftn  ftt  least  highly  probable  that  thtr  revolutionary 
spirit  would  eventually  permeate  these  bulwarks  of  the 
autocracy.  Keeent  eventa  Beem  to  indicate  tliat  this  htts 
taken  place,  even  sooner  tlian  was  expected. 

Unfortunately,  the  spirit  which  animated  Prince 
Potemkin  when  he  delighted  the  eyes  of  tlio  Gmpreee 
Catherine  with  flourishing  villages  and  idyllic  scenes 
cunningly  arranged  overnight.  like  the  decorations  of 
a  thcjitrc,  is  «till  living  and  active  in  the  courtiers  of 
Nicholas  II.  Thoy  deliberately  throw  du.st  in  his  eye* 
H«  daily  receives  servile  addresses  from  tlie  peasantry' 
in  various  districts  of  Russia,  who  beseech  him  not  to 
waive  one  iota  of  his  absolute  power  which  is  bo  neccttsaiT 
to  their  spiritual  and  material  ■woUboing.  Thus  tbc 
moujiks  of  the  Vellooshky  district  for%vardcd  an  address 
to  the  Emperor  which  is  typical  of  the  rest.  Thoy  con- 
demn austerely  the  restlessness  of  other  poitnant^  le^ 
loyal  than  themselves,  and  stigmatise  the  liberals  who 
uro  a  disgrace  to  the  fatherland.  Thoy  want  no  refomts 
but  such  as  the  Little  Father  himself  deems  needful. 

'  Wo  llnaly  hold  tUnt  the  Mwt  High  Chief  of  the  Rit»iaa 
people,  over  indefatigably  working  for  tbo  public  w<!«l,  b 
himself  solicitous  for  the  betterment  of  the  life  of  the  nation, 
which  he  elTectH  by  .satisfying  local  needs  and  mising  tb* 
peasantry  to  tbo  )«v«I  of  perfect  i)rosi)ority.  .  .  .  Dearly  be- 
lovi'ii  Woiiiirch  I  Rule  with  the  force  of  ntitocniey.  T^eod  our 
mighty  Russia  and  onr  Christ-loving  army — in  the  strenictli 
of  whose  arms  we  place  our  trust,  calling  down  God's  Ue!^bi|c 
upon  it — to  greatness  and  to  glory  I " 

The  Tsar,  charmed  with  the  simple  directness  and 
stnglu-niindedness  of  his  peasants,  wrote  an  appropriate" 
commeutury  on  the  margin  of  the  address.  Ho  would 
have  torn  tho  document  to  pieces  had  ho  known,  what 
is  common  knowledge  throughout  tho  district,  that  the 
l>easant«i  were  terrorised  into  signing  tho  paper  whtdt 
they  had  neither  written  nor  read.  '  Whoever  does  not 
sign  the  document  is  a  rebel.  So  speaks  the  Tsar,'  ex- 
claimed the  government  agcnti  Amoyeflt,  at  a  meetiDg  of 
the  peasants.  '  Oh,  Little  Father,  we  will  all  sign.  Who 
would  be  a  rebel  ?*  was  the  meek  reply.  And  the  govern- 
ment agent,  AmoyefF  himself,  then  aCBxed  the  names  of 
sixty-one  peasants  to  this  warm  and  loyal  address.  In 
this  strange  way  is  the  Russian  nation  governed. 
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jH  Everybody  odmita  and  many  publicly  proclaim  the 
^lupeuding  danger.    Even  the  Tsar'a  intiniat«» are  lUarmed. 
One  of  his  recent-  unofficial  prompters,  M.  Demclunsky, 
writes  as  frankly  as  Princo  TrubeUfkoy  spoke : — 

'  The  sbsence  of  legality  and  the  utterly  arbitrary  action  of 
the  administration  have  engendered  discontent,  not  in  one 
ctiw<8  only,  but  In  the  whole  dense  maas  of  the  Rusalau  nation. 
TJic  pijawint,  df'privsd  literally  of  all  htuiian  rights,  and  dnalt 
with  merely  nt  an  arlicle  Ui  l>o  titxeil,  Ua.4  been  ('Imii,t;i.-d  into 
a  balf-saragc,  hunKry,  ragKe<l,  and  therrfurc  itiady  at  a 
moroentV  notice  to  pillage  the  gninary  of  the  ncaroet  land- 
lord. .  .  .  The  population  of  Russia  U  a  mass  of  160  miUioDfl 
living  iu  a  state  of  fauiiuo.  Pltysicslly  and  spiritually  they 
are  gtarrUig.'    ('  Slovo,'  Mai-eh  4,  1905.) 

Ctt  is  tbo  verdict  of  a  man  who  kuowa  bis  own  country, 
[  is  believed  by  tlie  Kniperor  to  be  patriotic  and  honest. 
Amon^  the  Grand-dukea  one  or  two  of  the  niuitL  intelli- 
t  sidlo  up  to  the  popular  party  and  sow  bitter  truths 
broadcast.  For  example,  the  Grand-duke  Alexander 
Mikhailo%'itch.  whose  sliady  tran«actions  on  the  Ynlu 
are  I>eliered  to  have  contributed  to  bring  on  the  war, 
in  one  of  the  principal  frondeura  of  the  palace.  His 
opposition,  however,  is  vicarious ;  he  operates  through 
journalists.    His  organ  the  '  Slovo '  writes  (May  31, 1905) : 

'Bosna  is  perishing.  She  is  perishing  from  internal  decrepi- 
tude and  the  demoralii^tion  of  onr  niling-cla-ss.  Tlint  ctaiw 
has  wholly  Hi>eut  Itself,  and  liaf*  lost  tliose  living  )iourc(<«  of 
strengUi  which  tDaiiiLuiiiwl  it  iltirlng  the  ])ant  two  oontilriee. . . . 
The  ilussian  nation  nnll  either  end  its  days  in  bloody  domeetlc 
disorders  and  infamous  tJiraldom.  or  it  will  be  born  anew  to  a 
life  based  upon  now  ethical  and  civil  principles.  What  terriflew 
U9  at  present  is  less  the  exteriinl  dtfllcultitis  than  our  internal 
im[>otence,  the  evajmration  of  every  nmral  principle  in  the 
Govemment,  the  wcakcniug  of  the  bonds  of  Kmpiro  in  society, 
and  the  decay  of  patriotism  in  the  maesas.  Already  above 
our  glorious  land  bangs  the  miasma  of  a  deeompoaing  corpse.' 

No  Muscovite   politician,  be  he  Grand-duko  or  jjotty 

journalist,  could  have  forecast  the  future  of  hiit  country 

with  such  confidence  and  precision  before  the  battio  of 

the  Sea  of   Japan,  which  was  the  turning-point  in  the 

^^to^y  of  contemporai-j'  Russia,      Tbftt  great  di^aattar 
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brought  domestic  uSairs  to  a  head;  »nd  for  n  moment 
t)ie  fate  of  the  Tsardoni  scumcd  to  tromblo  in  tbo  balance. 
It  was  certainly  for  a  short  time  in  tbo  power  of  the 
monarch  to  turn  tho  hcbIo  on  this  side  or  tbat.  But, 
althouf^h  he  actually  spoko  tho  uuving  word,  ho  did  the 
baluful  deed  which  is  uow  iu  tbo  socd-plot  of  the  future. 
There  may  yet  Ixi  tiuio  for  repentance.  The  future 
cuaoot  ho  foretold,  for  it  bangtt  upou  the  action  of  one 
Ulan.  Tho  peaeaiittt  are  still  faithful ;  the  army,  if  not 
iiit^K^l,  18  not  yet  hostile.  Thus  supported,  the  Emperor 
can  oirord  to  make  concessions ;  and  a  tittle,  i'  it  were 
only  genuine,  would  rally  the  Moderates  to  bis  side.  But 
!he  sands  are  running  out.  The  longer  the  bargain  is 
delayed,  the  higher  will  be  its  ultimate  price. 


(HL)  The  Balance  op  Poi^-eb. 

Down  to  the  moment  of  the  receipt  of  the  telegrams 
announcing  the  decisive  nature  of  the  Japanese  victory 
in  the  Korean  Strait**,  ninny  thought  (.here  was  a  chance 
for  Kuttsia  to  wear  down  the  few  battleabipH  which  were 
left  to  Admiral  Togo  ;  and  the  changes  consequent  on 
tbo  fall  of  the  Russian  power  had  not  boon  ditwountod  by 
tho  Govommcnts.  France  still  bad  illusions :  Germany 
hod  not  yet  fully  seen  her  opportunity. 

Our  country  is  directly  interested  in  tho  consequences 
of  the  destruction  of  tho  Russian  fleet.  But  the  first 
reflection  on  its  immediate  re>iu!t  concerns  the  evidence 
tbat  a  reign  of  force  still  predominat^^s  in  Kuropo.  The 
German  Emperor,  in  his  complete  appreciation  of  the 
profound  weakness  of  Ftussia,  and  of  the  equally  pro- 
found pcacefulness  of  France,  has  now  humiliated  the 
Itopublic  by  forcing  her  into  the  dismissal  of  M.  Pelcass^. 
M.  DelcoHsii  had  been  long  in  office.  Ho  had  gathered 
round  him  tho  usual  hostilities,  multiplied  by  the  many 
years  during  which,  unlike  his  ri%-als  in  Franco,  be  had 
held  tho  direction  of  foreign  affairs.  Ho  was  fiercely 
assailed  in  l^Vaiiuo  itself;  and  tho  failure  of  his  attempt 
to  bring  about  an  allianco  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Russia,  followetl  by  the  collapse  of  the  Russian  forces, 
would  in  itself  not  unnaturally  have  produced  hi»  fall. 
M.  Delcass^*s  Morocco  policy  was  not  an  easy  one  to  carry 
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out  with  rapidity,  and  offered,  only  to  Germaoy,  but  not 

to  his  French  opponents,  an  immediat©  reason  for  getting 

rid  of  him ;  while  his  porsonal  relations  with  his  colleagues 

ohviat4Ml  thu  nccciwity  for  tukiiig  oHlcial  notice  of  the 

cause  of  his  forcvd  r(Mi{;nation. 

We  have  treated  as  the  main  factors  of  the  situation 

'Xhc  rwenthlows  to  Ru^iHia  and  the  ponoefiilneas  of  Pranoo. 

_Kveii  after  the  deatruction  of  the  Kussian  fleet,  the  French 

Tovomiiient  were  aware  that  a  war  with  Germany  would 

lot  have  been  conducted  under  altogether  unfavourable 

conditions.     Although  there  are  rumours  of  some  short- 

of  artillery  ammunition,  the  Fi-ench  gun«  arc  still 

ntperior  to    those    with    which    the    German    army  is 

]uipped  ;  and  the  delay  of  re-armament  in  the  lattor  catw 

ids  to  show  that  war  had  not  been  pla.mcd  in  iidvanoo, 

at  any  timu  intended.     It  is  stated  by  hi^h  Gorman 

ititar>-  authorities,  who  desire  through  their  press  to 

oasBure  their   public   as   to   the  military  supremacy  of 

emiany,  that  the  cxporionce  of  the  Japanese  %vHr  has 

lown  that  artillery  ha«  not  the  importance  attached  to 

donii  to  two  yeai-«  ago,  and  (hat  infantry  is  more  than 

iror  *  the  Queen  of  Battle.'    In  the  Manchurian  campaign, 

lowever,  neither  side  po^ses^ed,  as  the  main  armament  of 

principal  part  of  it*)  artillery,  a  true  quick-firing  gun, 

that  field  artillery  did  not  have  its  chance.     Military 

ith.  we  fancy,  would  also  add  that  the  Gorman  infantry 

not  the  Jupanosc.    Franco,  however,  rigbtJy  and  wisely, 

for  peace,  and  u'ill  push  her  diisire  for  peace  to  tho 

itmost  limits  which  self-respect  can  tolerate.     Her  pre- 

ttions  at  the  beginning  of  June  in  the  districts  of  two 

Trontier  army  corps  were  not  unnatural,  and  remind  us 

of  the  Fashoda  episode,  when  tliero  was  even  less  risk  of 

a  ooUiflioii.    It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  till 

after  some  time  had  pas.ted  that  we  became  aware  of  tlio 

)      huge  preparations  which   had  been  made  by  France  in 

^BTunis  to  resist  a  possible  Engli.ih  attack. 

^B     Was  it  wise  of  Germany  to  give  publicity  to  hor 

^^rtnmph?    In  the  time  of  Bismarck,  when  France  was 

^TPeak  as  now  sho  is  strong  in  her  frontier  and  in  hor 

army,  the  French  Government  had  often  to  take  its 

Foreign  policy  from  Berlin.     Bismarck  avoided  with  the 

utmost  care   any  revelation  of  the   fact  to  the  outside 

[ ^world.     Xow,  when  France  is  not  forced   to  toko  her 
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policy  from  Berlin,  aud  when  any  concession  which  she 
iiiakos  fur  tlio  Hake  of  \ieavf3  in  not  extorunl  from  her 
fears,  it  seems  uuwiiie  to  stiike  theatncal  attitudes  ut  hur 
expense.  The  Oerman  army  is  not  now  in  a  position  to 
crnsli  French  resistance  on  the  frontier;  and,  altliotigh 
Belffiuni  lias  alienated  many  s}'nipathie»,  and  ha-t  hih- 
pended  defence  preparations,  few  now  believe  that  tb« 
German  Emperor  is  preparing  to  march  on  France  throu^ 
Bdjiium.  What  a  comraentJiry  on  our  civilisation  is  the 
fact  that  we  should  be  forced  in  1905  to  be  considering 
such  quustioos,  forced,  perhaps,  by  tho  lusting  influence 
of  tho  territorial  cession,  univiselj-  (in  hor  own  interest) 
imposed  by  Germany  upon  France  in  1871 1 

As  soon  as  M.  Oelcasse  had  reii«igned.  the  Go: 
Emperor  again  became  the  (dose^t  friend  of  Franco. 
his  policy  in  both  it«  plmsei*  a  great  deal  can  bo  said, 
little  on  behalf  of  the  method  of  execution.  Tact  is 
essentially  necessary  in  dealing  with  national  self>lovc. 
and  doubly  so  in  the  case  of  a  German  dealing  with 
Frenchmen.  It  may  have  l)een  necessary  to  get  rid  of 
the  French  minister  who  had  dared  to  forget  Germany 
and  to  attempt  to  add  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Franoo- 
Biissiun  ulUanco,  now  weakened  by  the  Japanese  sucoees. 
It  may  be  wise  to  ombarrass  with  abundant  hospitalities 
every  Frcncbmnu  who  voluntarily  or  under  chai'ge  of 
a  mission  may  visit  Berlin.  But  to  celebrate  in  sonii- 
oflicial  journals  the  fall  of  M.  Dclcass<;  on  a  Monday,  and 
to  spend  the  following  Thursday  in  parading  a  French 
general  and  admiral,  who  could  not  help  themselves,  oil 
n  private  imperial  motor-car,  showed  a  deficiency  in  that 
faculty  for  disguising  disagreeable  facts  which  was  the 
distinction  of  the  old  diplomacy. 

M.  Detcasso  bud  used  an  alliance  with  Bussia  which 
hod  existed  in  fact  before  it  was  thought  of  in  name. 
Support  of  France  by  Kussia,  backed  by  u  letter  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  tho  Grerman  Emperor,  was  effective  against 
Gcrnuin  aggressiveness  in  1875.  M.  Delca.*i8<j  had  wished  to 
show  that  tiie  uUiaucc  hud  restored  to  Fi-anco  freedom  of 
action  in  tho  Mediterranean ;  the  understanding  with  Italy 
as  to  Tripoli  and  Morocco,  and  tJiu  subsequent  arrange- 
ment with  Great  Britain  and  Spain  as  to  Morocco,  wore 
the  result.  If  Russia  ha<l  kept  tho  pence  and  her  prestige, 
Germany  would  liave  defeit'ed  the  attempt  to  reassert 
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hsupi-einncy  upon  tlio  Contiuent.  Is  Ku)«sia  likvly  to 
Irocover  her  NtrongtU  and  lier  prestige?  Lt  uhu  willing 
\jto  accept  ber  exclusion  from  Klanchurin,  unt],  as  a  gnutt 
navnl  power,  from  the  Pacific?  That  is  Uio  quuBtiou 
which  M.  Ilouvicr  bbs  to  ask  himself.  If  Jtu88ia  i^  to 
look  forward  to  future  conllict  with  Japan  or  witli  Great 
Britain,  her  alliance  will  he  rather  embarraRsing  tbaa 
useful  to  France.  The  Russian  alliance,  which  had  been! 
BO  used  by  hL  Delcass^  as  to  produce  uu  inipi'ession  that 
Germany  bad  been  forced  into  if<olutiun.  would,  if  Russia 
in  not  to  be  a  peaceful  coluttsus,  bring  about  in  the  future 
a  virtual  isolation  of  Franco.  A  temporary  patch-up  of 
tbo  Morocco  question  in  ua^y:  a  pui'uiauunt  policy  for^ 
Franco  is  more  dilTicult  for  her  to  find.  That  {KtUcy 
eeema  to  dopoud  on  llio  future  of  KuM^ia ;  hor  future  is 
unknown,  and  dcpendH  chiclly  upon  tlie  caprico  of  men 
who  are  tbo  sport  of  fortune.  Nothing,  however,  tbati 
France  can  do  can  ailect  the  continental  future  of  Ger>  . 
many,  whose  voice  in  the  destiny  of  Autttria,  carrying 
with  it  tliat  of  the  Adriatic  and  of  the  Near  Kaat,  must 
the  preponderating  voice. 

'he  work  which  was  done  in  the  time  of  M.  Detcasadi 
ot  entirely  by  him,  but  in  part  by  M.  Barrj)re,  in  parti 
'  by  the  King  of  England — will  eurvivo  his  fall.    That  tho  I 
rigid  atlianfcH,  dual  and  t  ripio,  should  gradually  drop  apart 
is  inevitable,  and  is  well.     The  good  imderetanding  bo- 
t»vc«n  Franco  and  Italy,  which  ha»  been  tho  work  of 
M.  Bam-re,  will,  wo  nmy  bogte,  continue.     Tho  great  nnd 
,t<uddou  improvumcut  in  tJto  relatione  but  weeu  the  Englisb- 
Mpoaktng  world  and  France  in  largely  due  to  tho  wisdom 
And   the  courtesy  with  which  the  King  madu  clear  to  , 
Prance  that  there  wa.t  no  ground  for  the  uuMpicions  which  ^ 
]>revatled.    These  have  now  I>eeii  first  di*avt>we<i,  and 

tthen  forgotten,  by  the  nmjority ;  and  there  in  little  ri.tk 
that  the  unconvinced  minority  will  be  able  to  revive 
them.  Tho  only  danger  is  test  France  .should  take  too 
much  to  heart  the  lesson  which  the  Kaiser  apparently 

» wished  to  impress  upon  her,  that,  tn  a  conflict  with 
Germany,  British  support  would  be  useless.  i 

An  for  what  is  called  the  grouping  of  the  Powera^j 
which  i»  to  follow  upon  any  peace  between  Russia  andl 
Japan,  it  hatt  rightly  been  suggested  by  a  high  authority" 
upon  the  question,  that  a  main  factor  in  the  future  situo,* 
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tioii  will  be  the  desire  of  Japan  to  avoid  having  to  spend 
all  she  hoA  on  battleshipo    and    gimn  from  Tyne  and 
Thames.     He  think»,  however,  that  nhe  has  the  choice 
of  two  allianc^R,  Ku^tia  and  Gr<^at  Britain.     That  surel] 
is  not  so,  if  Jaimn  is  wise.    A  Husslaii  alliance  for  Jai 
means  perpetual  risk  of  qnarrel  and  of  change.    A  Brit 
alliance,  or  else  a  close  understanding  with  the  Unit 
Stateis  and  a  limited  alliance  ■with  Urcnt  BntAtn,  woul 
mean  for  Japan  security  guaranteed  by  naval  supremacy^ 

In  order  to  strengthen  her  British  alliance,  Japan  may,| 
unwisely,  suggest  the  possibility  of  an  alternative  alHanc 
Afith  Kus-qia.  But  she  can  hardly  go  further  and  trans 
late  the  suggestion  into  fact.  Japan  had  better  reco^ 
that  others  can  see  this  part  of  her  situation  as  well 
she  can  herself.  If  the  British  iillinnce  with  Japan 
to  be  8trongthen(>d,  it  is  to  Ixi  hoped  that  cure  will  )> 
taken  about  its  terms.  Some  which  have  been  suggest 
would  force  us  to  go  to  war  for  overj'  possible  objc 
of  Japjmc>su  policy,  while  leaving  Japan  uDuH't'ctod  by 
the  most  probable  of  our  warv  under  such  an  hyputhofix 
— war  against  Germany  and  her  allies  to  resist  develop- 
ments conncct«4l  with  what  is  commonly  colled  tlie 
Baghdad  railway,  a  project  which,  now  that  RiiMsia  is 
weak,  will  prolwibly  be  revived.  The  future  of  the  rail- 
way to  the  Persian  Gulf  depends  upon  the  restoration 
of  fertility  to  the  plain  by  irrigation  from  the  mountains 
thj%t  iKHind  it  on  the  north-east.  The  dams  would  have 
to  bo  on  Hussinn  soil ;  and,  from  the  military  point  of 
view,  the  railway  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  interruption  had  Russia  remained  strong.  Opposition 
to  the  German  scheme  was  as  fierce  in  Russia  as  among 
ourselves ;  but  in  present  circumstances  the  <Tnrmttn 
Emperor  may  bo  expected  to  roeusoitato  his  project.        ^fl 

A  grave  decision  will,  indeed,  have  to  be  taken  when 
the  war  drawa  near  it-<  end,  as  to  whether  wc  should 
merely  continue  the  limited  alliance  with  Japan  in  som^H 
thing  like  it«  present  form  or  whether  it  should  be  ox^* 
tended  into  a  more  or  less  complete  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  The  echenie  for  a  direct  defence  of 
India  by  the  use  of  Japanese  troops  docs  not  attract  us, 
although  indirect  dofonco  by  the  despatch  of  a  Japanese 
expeditJonarj-  force  againitt  the  point  of  RuKuiau  territory 
nearest  to  Jai>aii  would  not  be  open  to  the  same  objcc^i 
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pon.     It  is  genorally  ns8umod  tbat  Jnpan  desires  a  full 

SUianco ;  but  tliis  is  far  from  certain,  although  she  ia 

proparod  to  send  a  force  to  India,  at  least  a»  a  demon- 

itraUon  of  her  common  interest  with  oiiraelves.     It  ia 

u^Kiblo  that,  as  wo  should  ehrink  from  complete  alliance 

ith  80  ambitlouH  a  Power,  Japan  might,  in  her  great 

latitioD,  also  fait  to  see  advantage  in  so  far-reaching  a 

lonnejtion  with  a  Power  having,  aa  Mr  Balfour  puts  it, 

many  '  conimitmenta '  aa  the  United  Kingdom.     The 

iance  woald  certainly  have  to  be  limited  at  letwit  to  tho 

Id  World. 

Our  first  object  must  be  to  keep  on  good  tf  rms  with 

e  United  States  and  with  France,  for  which  purpose 

'6  ought  to  be  free  from  complete  entanglement  iu  on 

offensive  alliance,  which,  moreover,  is  opposed  to  our 

unbroken  practice.     This  great  object,  as  well  as  the 

secondary  purpose  oE  retaining  an  open  door  in  China, 

Ivo  can  secure  by  a  limited  allinnco.     To  Japan  it  would 
ivo  protection   from  a  possible  combination  of  two  or 
more  great  Powers  against  her,  the  danger  which  alone 
«he  has  to  fear.     To  us  it  gives  a  voice  in  the  Pacific 
poli<7  of  Japan.    We  thus  become  useful  to  France  aa 
irotecting  her  in  Tonquin,  and  to  the  United  States  08 
elping  her  prpflerve  her  new  cables  and   her  interests 
the  western  Pacific  for  the  few  years  which  must  pass 
'ore  she  obtains  her  own  naval  supremacy  on  both  her 
The  United  States  also  would  receive  from  such 
%  limited  alliance  between  ourselves  and  Japan  the  same 
guarantee  of  tho  open  door  in  China  which  we  should 
ursolvcti  obtain,  and  one  iKiually  useful  to  her.    Such 
'tnaintenunco  of  the  stahts  gito  would  asaiat  us  in  resisting 
tho  completion  to  the  Persian  Gulf  of  a  Gurniunisud  rail- 
way,  such  as  could  only  be  achieved  by  the  co-operation 
of  other  Powers  with  the  Kaiser.    The  position  of  Ger- 
many in  Kiaou-Chau  indeed  constitutes  a  hostage  from 
Germany  to  Japan,  and   is  of  advantage  to  tlie  latter 
Power  in  the  peace  negotiations  now  proceeding,  inas- 
much as  it  prevents  Gernmny  from  taking  sides  against 
Japan,  as  she  did  in  the  intrigues  which  followed  the 
Chino- Japanese  war. 

The  main  advantage  of  the  limited  form  o£  alliance  is 
that  it  neems  sufficient  to  prevent,  for  the  time  at  least,  a 
combination  against  either  England  or  Japan  In  the  Par 
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GuMt.  Such  an  uUiance  sooms  virtually  to  offer  Japan  all 
8ho  wantti.  It  loaves  bor  with  a,  dominant  voice  at  I'ekin, 
and  prevents  any  further  diaintogrotion  of  China.  iVU 
for  her  dcpundu  tipou  the  uou ;  iiiid  on  thu  sen,  at  least  in 
the  Pacific,  ut  pru»«nl  utily  Grout  Britain  and  tho  Unitud 
Stato-8,  busidos  Japan,  can  bo  said  to  count.  It  may  be 
contoudcd  that  tho  present  form  of  the  alliance  led  to  tho 
present  war.  Bub  even  if  this  were  »o,  and  oven  if  it  woo 
intended,  by  ono  side,  for  that  pui-i)one,  tho  concltuion 
would  not  follow  that  such  a  limited  alliance  would  £ail 
in  the  future  to  be  a  guarantee  of  peace.  Wliatevcr  the 
objections  to  peace  entanglements,  the  public  alltant^e 
with  Japan  is  at  least  infinitely  to  bo  preferred  over  the 
secret  understanding  vfith  Italy  against  France  which 
i-irtually  bound  us  for  some  years  to  a  particular  Medi- 
terranean policy.  Tho  va^^enoss  of  this  Italian  under- 
standing was  in  itself  a  cause  of  danger.  There  may  also 
bo  added  the  argument  for  continuing  u  limited  alliance, 
that  to  drop  it  now  would  in  any  ca«e  bo  difficult,  and 
would  probably  have  a  dangerous  effect  upon  tho  opinion 
and  tho  action  of  tho  Towurs. 

The  Japanese,  says  Dr  DUlon,  if  they  want  a  closer  alli- 
ance, will  assert,  when  thoy  propose  their  bargain  to  us, 
tlmt  a  limited  (dliunco  give?*  thorn  nothing,  because  a 
combinntiou  against  Japan  is  now  unlikely.  But  is  it 
impossible?  The  view  of  Dr  Dillon  seeios  to  bv  that 
Qcmiany  is  proposing  to  France  on  aUianco  which  she 
tells  France  would  make  France  and  Genuany  together 
all-powerful  in  Kiirope,  and  that  for  'France  and  Gor- 
maay '  we  may  read  '  Germany.'  Clermany,  as  wo  ha.n 
just  remarked,  is  hampered  by  Kiaou-Cbau.  The  fact 
that  France  in  Indo-Chiua  and  on  the  frontier  of  Siam  ii 
also  open  to  Japanese  intrigue,  if  not  attack,  etpmlly 
hampers  tho  policy  of  France  in  the  Far  Fasts  A  com- 
bination of  those  two  Powers  would  therefore  not  be  im- 
possible, if  France  failed  to  see  that  the  British  alliance 
with  Japan,  even  in  its  present  form,  would  virtually 
give  her  u  still  more  effective  guai-antee  of  hor  poesesHiuns 
in  tho  Hast«  Such  a  combination  would  bo  dangerous  for 
Japan,  and  would  revive,  though  in  less  favourable  coi^i 
ditions,  tho  league  which  coerced  her  in  1S95.  ^H 

Apart  from  this,  a  combination  of  Gcrmauyand  Ross^^ 
would  still  be  possible.    Such  «n  ftUiauce,  though  not    J 
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^^pular  in  Gormauy,  would  b«  in  nccordanco  with  Hohon- 
T^AlifTti  tradttion»  ;  and,  with  Austria  disjointed  nnd  It<ily 
I  Gallophil,  Germany  has  no  valuable  ally.  The  combination 
would  not  be  dangerous  to  Japan  if  her  limited  alliance 
with  England  were  maintained  ;  it  would  be  verydanj^er- 
OU8  to  Fi"ance.  and  therefore  indirectly  to  oui-selves.  But 
is  It  likely?  What  has  Germany  to  yivo?  Constantinople 
and  the  abundunmcnt  of  the  Baghdad  ruilwiny?  It  is  a 
bou^y  price.  On  Uio  other  baud,  what  hiu  Russia  ito 
gain?  Sho  is  not  likely  to  coutcniplatu  ugg'rossion  for 
some  time  ;  the  recovery  of  her  prestige  in  Ajtia  must  be 
her  chief  prvoccupatton  abroad ;  ami.  80  long  a«  sho  is 
quiescent,  she  need  not  fear  attack.  She  could  hardly 
link  hci"i<elf  to  Germany  withoxil  forfeiting  the  goodwill 
of  France,  unless  indeed  Franco  were  drawn  in,  which 
would  mean,  ultimately,  the  extinction  of  French  inde- 
peadence.  And  why  should  she  desert  France  ?  It  is  not 
to  the  interest  of  Russia  to  promote  Gorman  schemes, 
still  less  to  see  Prance  crushed  and  Germany  alone  in 
estem  Europe.  A  Russo-Gcrman  alliance  is  impi-obablo. 
new  Triplice  is  the  great  danger  to  the  rest  of  Europe ; 
d,  if  France  were  bellicose,  she  might  bo  sorely  tempted, 
ut  in  such  o  combination  it  is  Franco  that  would  rim 
ost  risks.  Why  ahould  sho  endanger  her  colonies  In 
irder  to  pull  German  chestnuts  out  of  the  (ii-o  ? 

True  friends  of  Gemmny,  not  caiTied  away  by  tho 

iumpb  of  the  moment,  would  probably  feel  inclined  to 

.•orn  Iicr  against  an  over-ambitious  policy.     In  Morocco 

owill  receive  Platonic  satisfaction  rather  than  valuable 

insidnration,     Iler  wishes  to  protect  simultaneously  tho 

man  Catholics  and  the  Orthodox  Mohammedaiis  in  the 

t  will  not  always  be  reconcilable ;  and,  of  all  her 

ppo«ed  designs,  those  which  have  in  %-iew  Asia  Minor 

probably  the  least  dangeroim  to  herself,  for  it  cannot 

to  the  true  advantage  of  Germany  to  destroy  the 

.ustro-IIungarion  monarchy.  For  the  moment,  however, 

e  fall  of  the  military  power  of  Rusttin  leaves  Germany 

ithuut  restraint.      If  tho  Emperor  fails  to  take  tho 

ttermost  advantage  of  tho  temporary  sittiation,  it  is 

use  he  is,  in  fact,  wiser  and  more  cautious  than  even 

is  admirers  suppofe  him  to  bo.     JVance  will  not  take 

e  first  step  towards  thwarting  his  ambitions ;  Russia  is 

nnblo  to  take  any  offensive  action;  and  it  Is  difficult  tb 
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imagine  a  British  Ministiy  embarking  on  the  formaticm 
oE  a  coalition  against  Germany.  The  Gulf  end  of  the 
Euphrates  railn'ay  wo  command ;  imd  there,  for  tbe 
prctwnt  ut  all  ovoutK,  wu  uro  at  homu.  But,  if  u  cranh 
should  como  in  Turkey  or  in  Auatro-Hungary,  tho  action 
of  Germany  will  be  regulated  only  by  hor  own  conception 
of  her  OU11  odvautage,  and  not  by  tho  cliaiices  of  exter- 
nal interference.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trouble  in 
AustHa-Hungary  should  be  postponed,  the  policy  of  Ifaa 
Powers  win  come  in  to  support  tho  dictates  of  wiiie 
reflection  on  the  part  of  Germany  herself.  One  thbg 
which  may  tend  to  keep  Germany  quiet  is  the  prospect 
of  having  to  march  troopa  into  Russian  Poland  in  order 
to  reatore  order.  Neverthelesa,  one  of  the  results  of  the 
battle  of  the  Korean  Straits  is  that,  at  the  moment,  if 
Germany  prefers  to  absorb  rather  than  to  direct  Aostria, 
thoro  is  nothing  except  tho  Austrian  army  to  prevent 
her.  The  scar©  in  Frnnce  fomented  by  tho  Nationalist 
party,  which  expects  attack  on  Franco  by  Gomiany  in 
order  to  force  tho  cession  to  Germany  of  the  French 
eolonica,  point«i,  wo  arc  convinced,  to  an  inuiginary  danger, 
as  contracted  with  tho  roiil  one  referred  to  abovo. 

In  coiLsidoriug  the  grouping  of  the  Powers  in  the 
future,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  tho  Ja^ 
and  ourselves  will  he  together ;  and  wo  may  roj<»ct  vi 
little  hesitation  the  fanciful  su^estion  that  Russia 
Germany  may  luiite  to  induce  tho  President  of  tho  Unil 
States   to   favour  a   Russo-Jai>anoRe   alliance.       Wo  ai 
equally  convinced,  if  only  for  commercial  reasons,  tl 
the  project  of  close  union  between  France  and  Gyrm; 
is  as  fantastic  as  is  that  of  an  alliance  between  R 
and  Japan. 

While  thoro  is  no  chance  of  permanent  altioni 
betwoon  Franc©  and  Germany,  prudent  Powers  invaria 
insure  against  all  their  risl^;  sometimes  even  in  soon 
what  tortuous  fashion.  Much  light  is  often  thrown  u_ 
the  future  by  the  public  cxpendituro  of  frugal  states  in 
time  of  peace,  which  seems  to  contemplate  wars  vetj* 
dilferent  from  any  which  those  Powers  apparently 
anticipate.  Thus,  before  the  Frnuco>Riissian  alliance, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  alliance  of  tho  throe  Emperors, 
German  expenditure  had  in  view  tho  possibility  of  war 
with  Russia.     Now  when  we  look  at  the  telegraph  map 


^ 
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and  note  the  change  8ince  the  South  African  war,  wo 
are  struck  with  two  main  facts ;  the  evident  imxioty  of 
Franco  to  Btrtiiijfthcn  herself  in  Africa  in  view  of  a  war  j 
in  which  slio  wuuld  not  posse«8  the  command  of  the  sea,  ^ 
and  the  dosiro  of  Gernwny  to  uae  the  United  Htaten, 
France,  and  Holland  as  stations  for  Gemtan  ittrategio 
lincx,  Hither  than  any  spot  under  British  control.  The 
French  direct  cable  from  the  fort  at  the  northern 
entrance  of  Hrest  to  Dakar,  laid  in  February  1905,  ta  an 
example  of  the  first  clasa  of  line.  Of  the  second  class,  it 
will  be  enough  to  say  that,  inDc«  the  completion  of  the 
American  cable  to  the  Philippinox,  France  and  Qormuny 
and  Holland  have  iwt  up  a  network  of  iitrate^ic  cubtcM. 
By  the  end  of  tbo  prcaeut  year  tho^  Powers  will  be  able 
to  communicate  with  their  colonies  without  using  any 
British  cable  or  touching  anywhure  upon  British  soil. 

The  strategic  group  of  lines  which  have  boon  linked  , 

to  the  American  Paciiic  cable  is  laid  partly  by  the  Dutch,  I 

Government  at  its  own  ooHt,  partly  under  arrnngoment 

between  Germany  and  Holland,  i>artly  by  arrangement 

between  France  and  Holland.    The  new  French  cables 

from  Snigon  receive  large  financial  support  from  Germany 

and    from  Holland,  and  are  state-owned.     Other   cables 

B  between    colony   and    colony   hare    been    purchased    or 

H  brought  under  conditions  of  eventual  purchase,  as,  for 

H  example,  that  between  two  parts  of  French  Indo-Chiua, 

which  was   formerly  owned   by  a   British   compjiny   i-e- 

ceiving  a  subsidy  from  Franco,  but  now  belongs  to  the 

■  French  Government,      Germany  has  two  Transatlantic 

cables  subsidised   by  Government,  and   Franco  has  two, 

all   of  wiiich   oummunicute,  through    the  Unitfd  States 

and  the  American  Pacific  cable,  with  the  new  combined 

H  Htrato^c  lines.     France  is  al^o  laying  a  cable  of  her  own 

B  to  eommunicuto  with  the  state-owned  strategic  line  from 

~  Brest  to  Dakar.     The  now  Trail  sa  Man  tic  French  stat^i 

■  cable  will  connect  with  the  8outIi  American  lines.  It  is  a 
flattering  tribute  by  the  non-British  Powers  to  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  United  St^ites  that  they  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  spend  enoiTiious  suras  of  money  in  order 
H  to  gain  neutral  protection  for  their  possible  strategic 
"  combinations  of  the  future. 

These  facts  seem  to  show  profound  and  genci'al  dis- 
trust of  Great  Britain,  and  the  existence  of  a  belief  thut 
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day  be 


It 
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I  ngaiDst  us  may  some 
may,  however,  be  hoped  that  tbo  fa«t  that  we  aro  as 
profoundly  peatoful  as  U  Franco  liors«If  may  sooner 
later  come  to  bo  rocogntsod  by  tboso  abroad  who 
present  shut  their  eyes.     To  us  in  our  island  it  secnuil 
incrodiblo  that  w«   should    be   susjwctod,  not   only  by 
(Sermau  opponc-nt.s,  but  even  by  Fritnch  frieiidst,  of 
do!«iro  to  attack  Germany  and  to  destroy  her  fleet  befot 
it  becomes  too  strong.     On  reflection,  wo  must  admit 
that  wo  Jiavo  not  invariably  pursued  tn  recent  years  a 
policy  which,  viewed  from  a  distAnce,  looks  as  paciBc 
U8  we  may  think  it;  but  in  fairness  to  us  it  should  bo« 
conceded  that  the  influence  of  the  King  aud  that  of  Lor^| 
Lnniidowiie  may  be  relied  upon  to  maintain  peace. 

One  great  popular  misconception  which  affects  inter^^ 
national  conditions  at  the  moment,  is  that  which  assumeJlH 
that  pence  negotiations,  following  upon  a  national  war, 
of  necessity  mean  peace,  oi"  at    least    bring    peace  so 
much  nearer  as  to  justify  the  optimism  exhibited  by 
public  funds.    The  Japanese  are  not  less  astute  than  tho 
governments  of  Napoleon,  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Austria 
dnring  the  wars  at  the  commencement  of  tlio  nineteenth 
century.      The  Convention  and    tho  Directory  net  the 
example  of  carrying  on  negotiations  during  wars  which 
wore  destined  to  continue.     While  Bonaparte  wwt  achiovj 
ing  some  of  his  greatest  victories,  his  niigotitttors  wei 
constantly  engaged  either  with  the  British  or  with  tl)3 
Austrian,  b-omctimcs  with  Russian,  plenipotentiaries  ;  au( 
his  terms  went  up  or  down,  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  his  forces.    There  is  still  much  rea-son  for  doubt 
as  to  the  prospects  of  peace.     Both  combatants  wish,  as 
Xapoleon  wished,  to  show  tlieir  supporters  that  they  are 
not  unreasonable.     If,  however,  Japan  is  iu  a  position  to 
take  Vhidivostock  and  to  drive  Rusaia  from  the  Pacifi^^ 
coast,  she  will  not,  in  her  own  interest,  make  peace  excep^f 
ou  terms  which  will  discount  the  effect  of  theso  hypo^^ 
thcticul  victories.     Peace  may  result  from  tlio  progress 
of  anorchy  In    Russia — itsolf  largely  tho  result  of  the 
Russian  defeat  at  sea — or  the  fears  of    tho    Emporo^ 
Nicholas  that  Germany  may  attack  bis  only  oily. 
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<S>ur  Xonbon  (Tbatities 

tEbe   <auarterli2    tRevicxo 
(Tbatities  Bbvettieec 

July,  1905. 


T^HE  munificent  contributions  given  to  King 
Edward's  Hospital  Fund  and  to  some  few 
of  the  largest  Hospitals,  naturally  lead  some 
persons  to  suppose  that  the  Hospitals  of  London 
have  now  emerged  from  their  state  of  poverty. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case;  those 
Hospitals  which  have  been  enabled  to  enlist  the 
services  of  rich  and  influential  persons  have 
undoubtedly  been  placed  in  a  more  favourable 
position  as  compared  with  a  few  years  ago. 

But  even  in  their  case  the  scientific  require- 
ments of  modern  surgery  and  medicine  continue 
to  increase  the  essential  cost  of  efficiency  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

But  while  the  larger  Institutions  have  gained 
great  advantages   in  the  fierce  competition  for 
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charitable  funds,  there  are  many  smaller  ones, 
carrying  on  as  good  and  as  beneficent  work 
although  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  these  are  now 
suffering  the  pinch  of  poverty  perhaps  worse 
than  ever  before. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Quarterly  earnestly 
request  their  readers  to  give  something  to  the 
following  Charities  which  can  be  confidently 
recommended  on  their  merits. 


Index  to  Charities  subjoined  to  the  Appeal : — 


rAQI. 

4 


Bdtiih  Asylum  (or  Deaf  and  Dnmb  Females 

Charing  Cross  HcmpltaJ       ...           ...           ...  ...  ...  3 

Hospital  lor  Sick  Children                 ...            ...  ...  ...  6 

Queen  ClUrlotle's  Lying-in  Hospital             ...  ...  ...  s 

Royal  Al&ed  Aged  Merchant  Seamen's  Institution  ...  ...  4 

Shipwrecked  FlBbennen  and  Mariners'  Royal  Benevolent  Society  5 

Society  for  Relief  of  Persecntod  Jews             ...  ...  ...  7 


Xlbe   <SluarterliP  1Rev>ievv 

(Tbaritics  E^vevtiser. 
/ffr.  1905- 


CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL,  W.C. 

AMI! 

CONVALESCENT  HOME,  LIMPSFIELD,  SURRH. 

pceei&ent. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE,  DUCHESS  OF  ARGYLL 

GEORGE  J    DKUMMUNn.  I^bQ- 

Banksr*. 

Mw«,  Drchwono.  49  ChAiing  CroM;    Mosri.  Codttc,  jq  Slrmiul, 
He«n  HiMU.  37  Fle«t  5trM(;  Marti.v's  Bamk.  Lo..  68  LomtMrd  St. 

SwrfitwT.— Artkdk  H.  ]{xadk,  BtQ. 


Tn  Govkhmok  oornMly  solidl  fuolitMicc  (or  ilil>  HiMpiul  and 
Coovalewni  Home,  which  ircnt*  annnatljr  mi  dvonfc  of  ov«r 

83,000    SICK    AND    IHJURBD    PATIENTS. 


Th*  Ho«plt«l  Hnd  OanvKl«KMnt  Homva  km  dapendani 

npon  Voluntary  Contributions  to  tho  unount  of 

£16.000  per  unnum. 

Annual  SubMFlptlona  ami  Donfttlona  both  tot  the  Hotnlul 
and  ihc  c:on\ji!ev*ni  Horn*  wilt  be  iiio*(  thitnkfuMy  rocci»fn)  by  muMr 
of  tbo  lLbuvo-nain«J  llaiikFru ;  or  by  the  SecrMary  01  the  Kosplul, 


FORM   OF    BEQUEST. 

"I  gtv« anil baqneatb  to theTr«itur«rorTieuur«Ti. Tot th« time beinit, 
of  Cb««ih«  Cross  lIosriTAt,  London,  foi  ihe  use  of  ihai  Chftrily,  ibe 
>un  of  (or  oil  ray  londi  s.nd  homci  bnowc  u  ), 

(r««  of  Lccocr  duly.  10  be  paid  u  soon  after  my  dnc*aM  m  tiiAy  b« 
poMtblB  " 


J 
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BRITISH  ASYLUM  FOR  DEAF  &  DUMB  FEMALES 

OrFic« 

5  BLOOMSBURV  SQUARE  (lats  o»  vf  ksp  Ltox  tQCAJt^.  W.C. 

LOWER    CLAPTON. 

BSTABLISHBD   tlst.    fCsliAed  ante  ijlb  ikI  Mm  VIM.  o.  41-1 


(/Kin  Ml  Palrvutf  9/ 

HIS    UAIKSTY    THK    KIMG,    HKX    UAJ8STV    QVXKH    AI.XXANORA. 

ftmtW    LOKD  AUHBRST  OP    HACKNKV 

Vkt-PmOnt-THS  ARCHBISHOP  OF   CANTERBURY. 

T'—imnt    MAURICE   C    C.    GLVN.    Eiq. 

tfMlwt-MntH-  CLVH.   UILLS  &  Co..    LMuim  StMn. 

SkhMt-W.   T.    HILLYXR.    X(« 


OUMta-WI  To  Hli*»i.  (dBCMf  («  comma*  Ika  (diiMaen  <rf  A4bII  Pail*  DmI 

HWM  Bom  !•>  }wn  ol  ^c. 
Ill  To  flT*  MnMiMl  tnlniiu  tttt  wIMeui  InMnwiBil.  wlili  ■  vl««  u 

w^  PMMto  DgJlbM*  ••  j?tp  ■  U<i«lllM»l  Md  Mcun  w» 

(Mhl  po«ldan  Id  UI». 
W  ToptvMt*  Ham* tor Ibe Hdanlaw nid  lkOMiAa,bam  incKiunT, 

inlanliy,  k  ica.  m  laaUt  lo  de  tinrtlBt  uvmlt  tbclr  om 

OulnlMUDM. 

An  Annial  EkelioB  oT  Iudus.  In*  Im  Ihrcc  inn^  ukf*  piM*  In  loM.  InMMM 
«ii  ill  iiiliiilllrittijr'T""'^^  rtinrnTfinnnit  ■miinitirmilnwuncMMilliMnwlMa 


Sub«oHptlon»  Kfid  Donftttons  urtfantly  n»«d«d. 


AGED  MERCHANT  SEAMEN'S  INSTITUTION 

WE  APPEAL  FOR  YOUR  KIND  AHD  ANNUAL  SUPPORT 

I.   T*  llawW  11*  m  ttnt  lUBMM  ud  aoi-puulewn. 

t.   la  MMtc  Hm  ■VRBtKOS  rt  POOR  acJ  AOBD  kPPUCUn, 

'kBVAi-KR.N.TinPiIlKSO' Walu.<m1IHK-u  Kj^  III.  Hn,  _.    |...  -  T    lii    — inai 

••Wr-ri— u  :i^iliii  DuciBn  tbUOI.  l.t&.  MkMi  Lsk  HC- 
0«M  M  I**  K0r>I  AllVwl  bHMnUOBI  ' 

B.e.  SBntt>T-}.  RAII.KV  WALKER. 


1^ 


J 


THB  QUAftTBRLV  KBVIBW  CHAftniES  AOI'EBTISBK.    j 


QDEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  LYING-IH  HOSPITAL, 

HARYLEBONB     ROAD,    I^NDON,    H.W. 

TMiiMMd  ITM,    Ineorpopalwl  by  Soys'  Cnarttr,  IIM. 


tlilnn-HBB   MAJBST7   QUBBN    ALBXANDRA. 

Ciu-fWH—K.R.ll.     THB     PRINCE&S    OF     WALES. 

P'ttitftt—Tut   VltMUNT  POBTKUl. 

CS*irwiMt—%st  Sauijii.  Su>it.  Bin.,  M.P, 

OMBOra    OF    THI    OHARITV, 

I.  To  noridc  ui  Airlum  la  Iba  doliwr  o(  Poac  Marileil  Wonien;  and  abo  o< 

D«t«tn|  tininnriad  Woinsn  mil^  Oiiirfinl  iMi 
I,  To  ftoyi-Se  iklllxJ  UldwIiM  la  ■llaii<l  i>Dot  Maitlcd  Women  in  Ibtif  C«<Vfii>»r«(i 

at  iXtir  tiwn  Homtt, 
y  Thr  TnininK  ol  Mediul  PupUi.  U  idwita  for  itie  Es»r.  uid  Mnnllily  Nurus. 

Smcc  iLe  iDiimlailoa  ol  iho  Kcagiiikl  180,000  poor  WMnan  hAVe  b«Mi 
r^UOTVd.     L^tl  T**i  '.t^A  P*ll«h1B  W1II4  r*C4ivtd  into  Lh«  Jloa|ill»].  and  1,^)4 
•t(«  MUmilad  utd  nunad  u  ibni  em  Hodmi. 
AaaOttl  axsMidttur*  of  tie  Chutcr  uneunn  lo  nwlr  C6000 1  B«lt«bl« 
'UeanBi  £SO00  otur- 

An  Anrul  SHbteription  of  f  j  u,  et  i  Dcauilon  of  f  jt  lu..  nntiiln  ihcr  Can- 
Iributor  to  rcoaoiiMnd  Oni  In-padoni  andThttc  Oul-ptilenii  )nNtlT.  ami  quillhH 
fa*  aUaiMi  *i  Co*«Tio[, 

Conlrtbiiiiont  win  be  cn'e'uIlT  teoriieJ  bt  Ibc  Duikn*.  Uaan.  Cocki.  BMdulph 
•nd  Co.,  4).  Cbtriha  Ctu*.  5.W..  0[  by 

AKTHUR  WATTS,  Sm>(M>7. 


^ 


.-^^^ 


0^S^ 


^ 


^ 


'  jXi't  if  AU'rsrH  Ah  fA4  ^A" 


ROYAL    BENEVOLENT   SOCIETY. 

PATHOS'     ill-.    Mmi;mv  ime  Kis'; 

TItK    Sllll'WKKCKBli    WAflSI'.)::-'    r.< 'c  M^TV  woiki  on  iho  oIJowIdk  prtn 
clinl  Kdm  . 
All  tblpwTe<k(d  nier  *»  IniUflil!'  ciitd  loc  uu  lU«  ipoi  liDcl  unl  bom*. 
AM  HldowB  BiKl  Dcpbiot  of  ullon,  &0..  Imi  Ai  It*  u*  lmiiisdUf«ly  loucbl  oui 
and  tBcoourcd 
Diatnni  mltirtt  «•  U  cnoe  (bicfubly  aldnl, 
Miilntri  (nd  bthermim  (r*  dlriclly  enCourucdiDHK  1ib[|>.  Ihtcuiib  Iha  idyinlaiini 

Jilnp4  by  n>«nibmbf|3  of  ihff  Hoctefy.  vblcn  include  iiiMiwiHkl  bimttHt  to  ibelf 
Fpflidenu 

SbiCBihBSurLetr  w(]  rounded  Id  i^^^^^-^vn  Hm'f «  MIUI^o  ["Ticpdi  Imvebe^nrclijYvrd 

FUNDI  iir*  nrnMlly  APPBILKD  tor  by  Die  CvrainUlM  or  Kknajtintpt 

/Vfitifn^— Tnk  RfohT  Ht'f.  Th».  t*iri.  (.'Jaueia**^  k  Ci 

C»aff«jii-Vn«-At.unAi.  W-  V   S,  M»»>. 

Aw*M>y-0.  B.  Haum,  B*]..  >'<  SuSolk  SirM.  Pall  Mall  B««l,  Unaaa.  S.W. 
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The  hospital  FOR 
SICK  CHILDREN. 

Great  Ormond  Street,  iv.c. 

Cbrtwibrtn/ SrjficA .— HIOHGATE.  H.-60  BEDS. 


pArnoss : 

THEIR    MAJESTIES    THE    KING    AND    QUEEN. 
thur  hoyal  kichnesbks  the  m^ce  and  i-xinciiss  op  walss. 

aSR  ROVAL  Hir.ltN'f.^S  THK  DrCNESS  OF  VirX. 
mm  SOVAL  IIICHNESS  THE  PRINCBSS  CtlMSTUN. 

Ppfliiraf;    TIIK    DIIK«    Or    PIPE.    K.T. 

rrMMnr:    ).  P.  W.  OBACON.  Bsft. 

CAalnMBi  AKTHUR  LUCAS.  Ew.     Klor'CAafnHa:  ]OK*I  HtTRKAY.  Bae. 


£1000  "^"-r  £1000 

AAA  has  to  be  raised  Every  day  loke^popeo  the 
OiJhU  ren*8    Hospital  in  the  Britbh  Empire. 


New  Annual  Subscribers  Needed. 
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I  Tft. 

I    SOCIETY  FOR  RELIEF  OF 
m     PERSECUTED    JEWS 

^^  (SYRIAN     COLONIZATION     FUND) 

Prf  j(<r«n(  ;- LORD   AMHERST  OF   HACKNEY. 

TORTUHB  AND  MASaAORB  OF  4nVS  hu  ow»liioc<l  ihd  y*iu.  end 
Ibtrc  bavr  \trv  jiibny  [>ut  oiniirr^kk-  J«*«^  Ihcrtfcn.  tiavw  RuuU,  i*hm  tUav  ii 
b?  uftijr  fi:fr  ihtcr  witc*  r<r  chLlii^tn,  Vnr  l««  cui  b«  nc*kvvd  h«rri,  TKI9 
SOOIBTV  INDEAVOURS  TO  RKUIVB.  bj  food  and  •rarti,  ih*  mttny 
of  *omv  ol  Ihe  iboofriffdh  wbu  hi^v  [^LLodnA^u  J«ni*teTu,  Tb*  fnrti  *i  Abrahtm't 
Vlncjiinl  tohcM  TO  Jcwi  Lsvi'  bnii  gmptejinll  i«  BanilnuaL  1,MM  Famlllaa  of 
ait*d,  lick,  and  blind  i»  on  onr  reimty  l«  nlicr. 

we:   ask  for   funds, 

at  tbe  wini«r  law  ft<1d*d  Ln  U>i.  clif^nic  riLhirma  nf  ihrtr  pcujt  in  TUntE  nii««nb1*  homn. 
WORK.   FOOD,  and  FUBL  •»  UROKMTLV   NISDEO.     ThMc  U  much 

DONATIONS    TMANNPUU.V    RKOSIVIO   by 

F    A.  GKVAN,  hv),,  Hi«.  rnaian*.  ^i.  Iahuhu  $T((ar.  UjC, 

K.  A.  FINN',  5K'<(d>>,  II.  PaiiitHIai  Stuit,  S.Vf. 


DISTINCTIVE   SYSTEM 

OF 

ASSURANCE 


The   Society 

was  founded  in  1837, 
and  the  Accumulated 
Funds  now  exceed 
Thirteen  Millions 
Sterllns:. 

LIFS  iSStnUSCE. 

Distinctive  features— 
Igdmte  PremlDms. 
Large  Immediate  Assorannes. 

laiffi  BoDQSes  to  those  tvho 
prove  10  be  good  lives. 

Expenses  of  Management 
are  moderate ;  and  as 
there  are  no  Shareholders 
all  Surplus  goes  to  Ihc 
Policyholders. 

EKDOWIEHT  iSSURJUfCES 

form  a  Special  Class 
by  themselves,  re- 
ceiving the  Whole 
Surplus  arising 
therefrom. 


EXAMPLES. 

Life  assurance.  Xtu  Premiumt  an  H  mod 
that  the  yeariy  Mun  duiged  by  many  other  fint 
Offices  foe  SUXIO  (Tith  Piotiti)  wiU  here  uHially  » 
froni  the  commewcenient  m  much  a*  £1200  or  thereb] 
A  petion,  act  30,  may  lecure  £500  at  death,  with 
to  BoDui  Additiocw,  for  an  Annual  Payment  of  £10 
during  Ittct  or  of  £I3|9:7  during  25  yean  only. 

Provision  FOR  THE  YOUNQ.  ForElOanm 
a  Patent  or  Guardian  of  a  child  under  one  year  old, 
tectste  to  it  in  Auurance  of  £805,  with  Bonui  Addi 
payable  at  igc  55,  or  it  death  if  previout  should  that  i 
happen  after  age  2U 

U  the  AMUtancc  woe  payable  at  death  only,  after  2 
amount  would  be  £1276,  w^  right  to  Bonui  Additio 

An  Premlumi  rctursablc  ihould  the  child  die  bcfo 
Medical  Examination  ii  diipenxed  with  in  these  caset 
there  ue  no  mtiictlont  on  future  residence  or  occupat 

Pension  for  advanced  aqe  combined 

PROVISION  AT  DEATH.  A  person,  age  30,  fi 
Annual  Payment  of  £14 1 3 1 9,  ceasing  before  age  65, 
secure  £500  at  death,  with  right  to  Bonus  Addi 
together  with  an  Annuity  of  £25  for  the  remainder  o. 
commencing  at  age  65. 
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Ph.D.,  Editor  ,>/  Ike  "  E'lgiith  irutorical  It'i'itm."  <"id  will  br 
itsued  in  Twelve  Volumes. 
Tkt  ain  wilt  b«  demy  ^vu.,  and  tofh  VuUime  icitl  txmUiiii  iibuul  SOD  JMffe*,  and 

Jiiii'r  iU  iiwn  ImWx  mid  '«■"  uj-  ninr.'  Miipt. 

TftB  prire  of  ra<h   \'oliiitvf  mill  be  71c  6J.  nrl  if  fid  tfixiratelii,  bat  Oovpi.ktii 

Bnwmay  br  tub^frtbcl  for  (/in'uj.';  thr  bi")U>'llf"  at  llu'  prux  of  £4  ntl, pay ni*iit 

beiu^  made  at  Itu  rate  of  As.  9d.  nrt  on  the  dtl\vrr{i  of  eaeh  VoUmr. 

ThF  tim  valunii- 1>  DQW  fi-ad*.  mill  It:—  '   v^i  iii    1 -in  i™  ittt     11.- t  v  -tni-v  ui 
Vc.1  X- i:i»  10  l»ni,    Ryrlii.  R..V,  W-.I-LIAJil  ,„;■  ,  V/,'   ,"'^.    '     ,     .;   ,„ 

HiKT.    M,,l,,    B.Lltl,,  1-noiTy  CoUmre,  '  ITOIi>«uf   i.f    Mr.lli«viil   iiml    Undorn 

Uirotil.  Itlitof)'  til  llio  Vtfiorlii  t'ulii'Ulljr  ot 

Tht'  will  )v  ("Ilonvl  ut  mtervnliot  nboiil  MnncbMlOT. 

n  moil  lb  moll  liy  : — 

ADAW.v  M.A..  lYoffii'iir  iif  n  nl.iwv  :«  t^n,      ,,..n      ■■  n  _      <    n..     _.._ 

YJr    irn.v.T.(lr,   Si-*    ll^.rrn     Oon-  •'t^-    '■'"■t'-    ''«"''"   "'    l'"" '■■"»»■ 

Mv'iit'iiN  CultcE'.  London. 

tl  Ii1io|>k)  iIiuI  rliu  minnlntiiK  Volanin  will  lallaw  ul  Inlenulaat  uboul  I  wo  moiiUit  oush. 
*.*  fttU  fnitpftlUM  HHt  <in   appHrittlxn. 


','  ObIv  1,026  coplM  printed  (or  EneUnrt  nnrt  Ams'ie*. 

To  »  C.uipi.ETRL>  IS  TiiiKK  VoLOTK-.     Criii.'  SIX  tiUINEAS  iwb  udt. 

(Joiirln  (I'l  ln.l)>-  L'i  lu.i,  rioili.  wliliKili  lui.. 

*,*  SnlBLTti'tiniifc  will  only  In-  ti>'..unii  tnr  lli<<  Spt  of  Thtw  Vuliimt*. 

THE     MAMMALS    OF    GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

By  J.  a.  MILLAI5.  F.Z.S. 

Author  at  "rbo  wnilfawK-i  in  Hvotlmiil.'  "Tim  N»tiiinl  Kmldf)' Of  Ihr  Ilrlllali  t 
Rni'dwo-Ccriling  Daskf,"  Jto. 

VULUVB  U.-Onler  CAItNIVOltV  (niBf.uwnriaml  Onlor  RdDBSTIA.      Witli  SI  Plioto- 

rvnim  >it  lUii  Autliiir.  H-  OliiiJin'oi.D.  1.1.  K,  Ij'iDIE,  nofl  fmm  I'linioifn.plii  Vv 
RNl■I.l^Jll :  Jii  i'i>lnnr»)  I'iMw  1>r  Ahciiidalu  Tiioiiuiiu.v  und  ij.  v..  Luuuk  i  anil 
m  l^n^olo1I^<■l  l*iuic.  by  tho  Aullior  unrl  Iroiii  riiotuifnipTii^  [>NiF  fv>iiIv^ 

Vol.f!«i;  III.  will  li-'  n-"ly  (ijr'li'lli.tty  hi  .iiln.>rlKir»  ilnrini;  t!"iii.  iio'l  wHl  mmii.li'!..  Ihp 
RODKNTiA  Willi  ilif  IUT!f>n"il  111"  ll.vnjiri.ninfl  orill  iilio  .-onuin  111-  CKItVII).]! 
ilU  Deieu  tnmllyj.  Ibo  IIUVIU£  nUo  uuKJ.nnd  lliuCETACE.^  1  WiiaLK"!. 


LOMOHANS.  OBEEN,  A  CO.,  39.  Paternoster  Bow,  Lontlon,  KG. ; 
I^cw  York,  and  Dombav. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  GO.'S  LIST. 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  TOTEM.    By  Axnituw  hixo.  8v 

t.Vf  ir.V  K/-I.IK 

NEW  COLLECTED  RHYMES.    By  Axnnsw  Lano.  Or.8T 
THE    NEW   RAMBLER.      FROM    DESK   TO   PLAT-1 

FORM.     K--111  ■  ciiiil  AiMri-v=r-      liv  ^n  LEWtn  Moiiiiis.     liugi  rmwn  fi" 

FUR,   FEATHER    AND  FIN  SERIES. -'^aw  fe/umiA, 

K1I.U..I  lijp  A.  B.  T.  WATSON. 

WILD-FOWL.     Kr  L.  U.  I)b  Vibmk  Shaw.     With  Chap»i>i  on 

^^tiii'idiii:  ill.'   hiirk  mill  IliP  Gon>i<  |jir  W.  H.  Pi>PK.  iiml  Cookrir  lilt  Al.lU>i>n 
InM>  SiiAKii.      Wiih  «  UNuinitiriDii  ti;   AnciiiBAi-i>  TB'>bkhv  «nd  Cnabi 
Wnvin-llii.    Croivri8i.t,i>lwlh..'",    Hulf.lK.uiiil  in  Ic«lliOT,»itliii;i11  l>f.T>.<M. 

RETRIEVERS  AND  RETRIEVING.   By  Mujoi  W.U.  Ei.k 

Willi  S  lllu.iltiitiuii>.     Cri>™il  Srn.,  'it.  (!•(.  iicf.  (ICniJi. 


THE  ARCHITECTS-   LtBRARV. 

E<liW    l.y    F,    M.    SiMPsos,    F.B.I.RA,. 

ProTanor  uf  .VMbitHrtiirni^lriiiiynity  Coll«ir»i  Lmiimi. 

A    HISTORY     OF     ARCHITECTURAL     DEVELOP- 
MENT.    JW  K.  M.  t-lHPiK»t,  If'.K.I.Il  A,     Willi  tiuiiifri-n*  lllu>Tiutiiiri«.   3  nib. 
Vr.1.  I.,  \i$.  iM.  iiPl.  [yMr<viA*t* 


MpiIiiiiii  8vii. 


THE  UNIT  OF  STRIFE,     ity  Ei.ifii  Gaukou.    Crown  wvo. 

\SrtrW  Untiit, 
C'i)XTB\rs  — InirmluL-tliin— TU.r  Xnlure  of  the  Tnll  n(  fitrtfe  — TIii-  N'aliir*  o(  Ihe 
llnmaa  Unit— The  Wnn.'i«rn  u(  CommonillB*— ThoBlmllnf  I'oreo  In  llunuio  ComnmDlllCii 
— TW  t'nil  [rom  Ibo  SUncli>aiiit  ol  llJularr  —  Tlic  I7iUI  Irooi  Ihi-  :^Uiiid|K>lal  of  Uir 

Iniliilrliia).— Jlunil  Ail^'iinf^— Atiiniiinry  nnri  Concilu'lno. 

SPIRITUAL  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  BIBLE  AND 
PRAYER-BOOK  :  with  Helps  (o  ttieir  Solutioii.  Bv  U  M.'Btimu 
Ldckock,  I>.D.,  jipiiii  i.|  Lichlii'lil.    Cruwii  Kvii„  6>,  [An.i* 

THE    SCIENTIFIC   TEMPER    IN    RELIGION,   AN 

OTHER   ADDRESSES.      I(y   ilic   litv,   V    V    \V*.j«rrr.  M-A..  -.(    1 
Siicn'ti  .if  m,  .luhu  Llii-  EvanKt'liit.  ('uwli'v.     Ciown  8"».  4«-  !>.(.  nrt. 

GEORGE  RUNDLE  PRYNNE :  a  Chapter  in  the  Early 

Hislory  of  the  Catholic  Revival.     Hv  A    Ciirio^  KitLnAT,     With  a  V<\t- 

tvjul  mill  iillii'i  lltii-liiilii.ii-      ^-.11  [.V'ri'/p.  !!,-.•'». 

THE    HISTORIC    CHRIST:  A  Series  of  Lectures.    By 

Ihu  Ber.  T.  A.  Laokt,  M.A,    Cmwu  8vii,.  3t.  (W.  not.  |«nid^ 
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LONflllAXS,  OREE.V,  &  CO^  ;l!i,  I'll^,■n.nslp^  Row,  London,  E.0.^ 
N«w  York  and  Hombny. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  GO.'S  LIST. 


■        THE  LIFE  OF  GRANVILLE  GEORGE  LEVESON  GOWEB. 

SECOND    EARL   GRANVILLE,    K.G. 

»i8i5-i89i. 
By   LORD    EDMOND    FITZMAURICE. 
Willi  s  I'lirlrjil-  (3  rimfipgiiinitw),     'l  ^•^U,.  %\-:..  jos,  ii"(.         Hlmi^ 
L,ETTERS  TO  "IVY"  FROM  THE  FIRST  EARL  OF 

DUDLEY  (178I-I8J3I.  Kilil.fl,  Mitli  InlriMhirliiK.  nn.l  V.if.--.  I.y  SjL»tp«L  II. 
R"!!!!.!.!-     \V  illi  2  lllll^tIlltl■)1U'  uDd  a  Fuc"iinili.v     8vip,,  llu.  iii't,  [Kriiilu. 

ntmr  IrlUri/unH  !«■(  nf  a  toi-rij iltnn  tr'B.W)  tAr  Kail  et  Da-llrn  I'l-I  u/-  Ihrauiilinitl  liU 

fvn^  from  1^1  t"  lit;,  ifiii  lit*  n-ritun  in  n  rrr^  intimftlt  *'w/i-^  4\int'nntntf  tncrwy  tU'riet  nr^l 

dr  Sla'4^  nnrf,  in  ftt*^  Mi  rf,r  Iffflm./  mriL  n'nl  ti-ufuftt  i-f  rl"r  tivitil.  f't'lit^'f,  imil  tifrrarv  tfftd 

MRS.   FITZHERBERT  AND  GEORGE  IV.      Bv  W.  H. 

WtLEI>t.  M.A..  l-'i'.A  .  Authiir  ii[  "  The?  I^ivv  of  aii  lIiicruHiied  Qinvd."  Ac. 
Witli  Nnmrrnns  Purlniil-  mid  nllirT  Iliiislroti'ini,    "2  vnli..  Hvn  ,  Hi;«,  [/i.  (;„  ,.r<ti.  \ 

THE  PHARSALIA  OF  LUCAN.  Tr..rislate.l  Int..  Blank 
V?fi.'  I'v  Si[  KiiWAuu  llinLey,  Jomclimp  Fellow  nl  All  S.jul?  I'olliip",  Oxfiirrl. 
<mv<>(  (iiF  judgti  of  Ihp  High  Court  of  Jiulifc.  Skoomd  ICditiiik,  HcvikPil  unil 
(lort»('li>3.     Sm.  (Xr<trli,  Rni.(», 

LIFE  OF  SIR  JOHN  T.  GILBERT,  LL.D.,  F.S.A..  Imli 

-  lliBtrprian  mid  Atflii'nl.  Virt-Pfi-iidcul  uf  thp  Hiyiil  IrisJi  AruJi'iov.Seprvliirj  "f 
■  tlip  Kiitilic  Itword  Utiirc  of  Iirliind.  With  Ltitvn  mid  Cotroiipiiiidi^Di^f  liv  hi* 
P       Wif*.  ItiiA   Mt'iitoij.*Mi    Gn.iii:iiT.   with    ['oriniiti   and   Illiutmliont-      S™,, 

i'i:  <-„l,  Btt.  ;.V.-irf//  /[."i/i,. 

LECTURES    ON    MEDIEVAL    ENGLISH   HISTORY. 

Bt  WlU.tiM  StUBB.'.  I),I)..  i.Kdlfllv-  llljlliij>  (i(  Olford  .ind  H"|;i.l»  Plwfwjnt  iif 
XL-dfrn  Uijl.iry  iii  llic  lhiii-i.TiiI)r  of  Oxfcptd.  Edited  ht  Autui'li  IIaaulI.,  M.A.. 
t^ludenl '■(  Chrul  l.'hurrli.  Oxford.    Nvo,  [Inllnfrra. 

REGORY  THE   GREAT:    His  Place  In   History  and 

Thought.  Bv  I',  Hi.'UE^  l)uL>i>Kx.  RD.,  FpIIiiw  of  I.jiir'iln  L'ullfiiP.  Oii("ti!. 
'2  voli,.  Nil-..  Mil.  net.  iffiii.tr/. 

HENRY  VIII.  By  A.  K.  Pollard,  M.A..  Profewior  of  Constitu- 
ti'ioil  U>^i<ir/ in  Unitcnilr  Collf^gip.  London-     New  Ki'ITI'in,  willi  Fiiilruil  In 

I^oiogiuiurc,  froni  ■  (Imlli  Drawmi;  V  lIuijietK.     Crown  Siti.,  Si.  ']iI.  ii"I. 

i.Vfui-li;  Ilfhill. 
Utfititl  -4>n'-4  laaiml  ifi  num.  itith  NiniifrvrU"  iU'itttiilviHw  liji  .Vtmprf.  tlmii/tl  A-  ^\^ 

PRYINGS    AMONG     PRIVATE    PAPERS.    CHIEFLY 
OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  AND  EIGHTEENTH   CENTURIES. 
L       IW  \\i*  AiilliTir  iif  '*  A  hiU  \ti  ^ir  Kont^liu  Di^l'y,"  ^^-     '*^*'-         {Sf^fi'j  Ht^'h- 

P  Tki4  ttjittn^  iv*ui4/t  nf  a  wrrir*  xtf  ftl''ni-tf  itmif*  ffm  mmr  mliiTn"  <^  lA*  *'  tirptift*  'if  iho 
Hiii/ni  IliMtvrio'ii  OiiiifKLHi'oH."  Tht  'urnfi/fr  An*  frttfirti^ij  U'*ii4rif  t'l  "  intrtdott*  antt  tuf'tt  ond 
rt*'l*^  farr/uNn  ti^t'^i'-iii-j  trtiTfU'iiiy  huif/rttiibitiiJ,  hi^tunfft,  ;n-tiltfnl,  ai  in4tntrIioe-" 

LONGMANS,  OIIEKN.  A  CO.,  39,  PftlerQ..5t<-.r  Kow,  Londau,  E.G.; 
New  York,  and  Bombay, 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  GO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NOW  RKADY.    Willi  ^  lll.iitrjtinn..    Dfiuy  "i 


10»    Stf.  KOt. 


ON    TWO    CONTINENTS: 

MBMOtttES    OF  HALF  A    CESTURY. 

•y   Mr%.    BAVARD   TAVLOR.     WitM   the   C«-OD«rkti»n   or 
LIUAN    BAVARD   TAVLOR    KILIANI. 


^ LEAVES    FROM  THE    DIARY   OF    HENRY   ORE- 
WESLEY   AND    HIS   CENTURY:    A  Study  iii  s, ;   r  ,  : 
I- .-        ;i.    ^^     It     Flh  lliriT.   DA     l.LLi.      Ui'm)-  tio.      W«li  ii   IV.  ■ 
I  (•run-]. II r.illi  1  lir  !'.I1-Il,nl  III    Intiu  Wr-l.'J    liy  llilllllH-)'.     *•.  BOL       i/».''      y 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  FAILURE  :   Cont'eMJim.  of  mi  OptinuX. 

Siiiiill  ili-iii'  ■.■..,.  Ill-  I'-l  iK'i  |fi*Af|inH 

THE  VICTORIAN   CHANCELLORS.    ViJ.  I.    By  J.  B. 

ATIAV,  Tl"n'i"ti-r-iir.lji-»  :  liil.-  Siiu'luf  .i(  ("Irn-i  I  i.llivi',  tnjL.nl :  Anthui  ol  "  LoH  , 
Cni'lmim-"  Trij.i  l>phir>i  l.rnvl  Kll"i>l"irtmi,l.."  "Sir  lli<iin'  Wi'tilwcrlli  Aclnnil.  Iloil,  i 
K.C.U,,  r  Tl  s     .1  Mp:tu.)Ii',"  ,ti\     Willi  roFlrnltt     D.^niv 'vo  r  f«  ,„,„.f,i(ijii 

THE    SPARROW   WITH    ONE    WHITE    FEATHER. 

ITi  Liulv  l{iui.i:\,  Aiiihifi"  ul  '  'llic  Tfiory  ii(  ,v[lno.'  "  Autiv  Sluluw  jinu^,"   '  A  Diiiuhicf 
ur  Jnol.   A>\    Wifii  toillu'lriiiioiitby  lln.AI>IUAX  Horn    Poli  IMu  b.  nrl. 


Forthcoming  Si\=Shilling  Novels. 

THE  DIFFICULT  WAY.     By  Mr«.  I'krcv  nBARMEB.  Author 

'•I  'Till'  N  I.I.I  y  Vi-.ir-,"  ■■nioumniti-ry."  *i-.  [(«t(*lo*w31 

FRENCH    NAN*     By  Ar.NEn  tmil  Ehbrtox  CAfm-K,  Autbum  otj 

"Tho  Si'i'N-i  Omliftnl,"  "nil-  Slut  Orviioior."  "  The  lnooinuar.»blp  Brllnln.""  UonroE  i 
Iho  Wnrlil,'  Ac-.    Wrth  1!  F"ll-|priL-t-  riluilinlloiiii  l-y  F,  ll.  TuM'xnKXti.aiul  u  Cnvir  ] 

r>('-ifi>  ti\  i:i[HjAV   itt'niiv.  ion  CMt^rSt 

DICK  PENTREATH.    Hy  KATirAKisK  Tvnax.  Author  of -'The  I 

1>MU-  In- rl.       I  111'  ll.ii.iijrjil.l"  l»Ioi;!-.""Jiilliv'*-.  VrntnitUalrt). 

A     GOLDEN    TRUST.      Ity  Tiiko.   Dihtoi.as.  Atitlini-  ..f  -A 

liriit.   M.'.i.    ■'NrTiiii;      Mm.  I'limllrii','' .tl' 

THE     FIRST     MRS.     MOLLIVAR.       Ity    Kdith    Atktox  , 

/\\il\Hl.l„  AiillHiiol  "Till:  lliii-I..[.iii.  iliiln-..'" 

THE    MAN    FROM    AMERICA:    A  S«ntini«iital   C»meAj.[ 

By   llf.   IlKMiv    hi;   la   I'A'rviit,   AniUoi  ii(  "  Di'lnrnli   ol    I'oilV   * Cnrtidlui.*  1 

"(Vl.-r'-  Mfll.pr;  All, 

THE    PRINCESS    PRISCILLA'S    FORTNIGHT.      By 

'111     ■. :  ■■  i:ii  ■111.,  Ill  mill  1,|..  I  .i-niiuii  I^Jl-ili'li. 

THE    KINO'S    REVOKE:    Itoing   a   Chnpwr  in  the  Life  oTJ 

HiliKk  Uilloii.     Ily  ilvt.  MAi»i,(iii>r  I.  WiKintv  Aulliar  ol  *  A  Vlllnirv  Truwadr," 
'Tlif  Vnmliond","  "  Kilhcr  VonhonirlKh."  ■Km.  of  Ihi- "wonL"  *o. 

Caialmjiif  lUit-frre  im   appUcaHali. 
London:   SMITH.  KLDBlt  A  CO.,   15,  Wftterlfw  Place,  S.W. 
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THE  SOUTH  POLAR  EXPEDITION,  igoi-4. 

Ji'^r  I'CUl.IKIIItU,    III  ..-  yiit.  ra)»I  h. 


.  41*.  nmt. 


Tlf  >lifl-/wu.'  "«<(  .SinnUtr  lUi'lMUoiii,  itit.I  :■  M,;,' 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  "  DISCOVERY." 

By  Oapt.   ROBERT   F.   SCOTT,   O.V.O.,   R.N. 


Via  Ittuilninuu  iiiHl  nmaarofAt  I'll  I)-:  S.  J.  WlUIO/r  ami  Olherm  H/mlKf  ^f 
III--  Krii'tllHirn, 

Wy"— tlir-  llr»l  •hlj.-'ViT  Itriilt  iii  thu  ixnintTy  «»pf cJullr  tor  olplorntton 

.__.Mirl  In  iho  ^umniorfll  I'A'i.    In  an  n1«vnc4  o(  f  lin^'<  rp»r*li(*f  i-ofniinny 

•pent  toCTf  tbnn  two  h»yoncl  itiL-  Aniuii-llo  L'iri^Iu,  ildiI  two  winlcr  dii-Mnq  hi  i>  luliit 
WD  mltn  tHryaiul  any  f orowr  wIhIitIiih  iiiitiy.  Tim  toyutf  linil  iini-oniiiii  rwulu  (or 
•vXtmiiUv  nnd  bIIir  B<t<■I>l•l'^  l'i>r  Iliv  Jim  Timp  in  ilip  lOUIbFrii  riviun*.  i'i|>Icirii.iloD 
%-MM  tind^nnkf^a  by  pil^'H^K^it  ■[\--lin.'  )o\irDoy:i,  Uzkdo  nndor  ^^oLfUtiimiN  L»t  uiatDiralliilDil 
•rirrlly.  11ii-«  «Ii-.Iki.'  )OQfii.-yN  nii>  iiiiliimllv  full  of  iiili-iiihinm.  In.'l.li'HI.  Mtrt  un 
ini|>rkiUTmiiii]t  of  nirtirly  Twu  yiuTn-  In  ll»it  i*'o,  i}ir<  "  l)Ui'f»i-ory "  wifc*  ri?li>ib4c<l  niMlcr 
rlrvniDUanvni  i>l  ilnunntlo  inlprpxt,  nnri  rctamoil  to  Nvw  Zmlaad  with  llw  Iom  oE  a 
•Infftomiui. 

NEW  VOLUME  BY  FRANK  T.  BULLEN,  F.R.G.S. 

Willi  fi  rult-i.iv'.'  IK  i-iniiMii-  1"  Ciil.iup-  [■\    1    -    1  I  ir>!r-T.  IM      i't,ncn  "m.  ••■ 

BACK  TO   SUNNY   SEAS. 

By   FRANK  T.   BUbLEN,   P.R.aS., 

AnttiOT  oS  -Till.'  Criiiic- ..[  iIk'  r,,.l,.iM:-  ■Tli.-  Uin  ol  ii  rt.-ii  Waif,"  Jl*. 
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THE    UPTON    JCETTERS.      By  T.  a 

TMIIlIi  IMi'lll'I.-tsiu.V.      \Mi-i:'i  ]i'>-i  »\'>..  Ta.  S<l.  not. 

TjiK  (il'.Uiiii.iN  'li^LTlho  tbpis  Lullcniu  "A  irinmuli  ot  llirr-krviklll.  wliMibriinlliu 
munr  f^lkiilon  i-i  onltmiTy  bnolw  an  |*Jnitoiiy  ihul  flu'i t'n.oii'i  •Iiilmiil  Voynuii'  unil 
""-  ruwKli  Till*  Cr-i"*TJTii'-    lti<im  (octrlhuirv  Ixrok^  ol  Irin-^i," 


MODERN  GERMANY:  Her  Poliiicnl  mid  Kconuuiii-- Prublema. 

U.I    I'l'i.i     Ii  '[     \  ri:l„i  i.,i.-    .in.l   Ih'.'  ('uli"ei  n'  hft  Hilr^iu-M      UyO.    KLTZlUfMUl. 

-:ii..i;  ■! ■■  .  .      i-i    ii.  I  f\'..  .(  '11. 

THE   POETICAL  WORKS  OF   ROBERT  BRIDGES. 

Viiluniir  VI.    Smiill  )i(v>l  »v«., '».  l£!n><lir. 

'  fosTTEJdM— Tlir  Fnji  ol  Hti'-Uu« :  S*«iurt  Piirl  ( I  tlio  llitlory  of  Ni*o ;  Xolc 

THE     LIFE     OF     VOLTAIRE.       Bv    S.    G.    Tallesithk, 

Auiluii  nl  Ihii  Wi.nivniil  lli.'  ■■Wiuiii,"  A..  ;<uw  .IMU  (.'IIKAI'KU  Bl>ITIi>\  In  I  vi'l, 
«[  lani  [.nm't.  Mnml  dr-my  Bvo.  Willi  n  11ioluiir»turr  l^uli>>|;il.<>'(i  ;ui<l  oihcr 
llluiinitlonji-    Ilia.  111.  ni>t.  Itmmr-I'atrlii. 

THE   SOURCE  OF  THE  BLUE  NILE]  A    Record  of  « 

.liificnry  (hri>Tji:h  th'^  Shjuflrin  u-  LiUi'  T^iim  iti  Wr^icr'n  AbyMlnlii.  iiiiil  <iF  th.> 
ItvluITi  111  Ki:U'<  <'y  '111'  Vnll<'>'  nt  III"  Allnrji.  VVmIi  ii  Nolr  cm  Ilii'  KnllKlon". 
('ii.lnini,  Jti'.,  ni  Aliv-»lnln  lly  AniHl'll  J  1UVT;^  l,S.A.  [^H'l,.  Mcrll.'^i!  iiniwr. 
Uunniniinr  iinitr,  Kiici.  Wit.)]  iin  Kn.afii'iloti)''!!!  Apiii-ndli  by  K.  It.  I'dcltuX, 
U,D..  y.lV.  UoiK  I'roti-itai  uf  Zonlotiy  In  ilio  tTniitfnlty  of  OitoriL  With  'i  Uuii* 
■lul  Uioirt*  ol  tlln.iniiloiiH,     lUi  N't.  dpI,  I/n  Ihr  yrm. 


(JtTAnTKBLY   LITKKABY   ADVKRTISBR. 


Mb.  HEiNEMANN'S  AUTUMN  ANMOUNCEMENTS' 

.  Hein«n4anit'«  lllu«tntt<td  Autufnn  AnnounoefnAnt  Llat  In  NOW  ACAOTij 
and  will  Bfl  •ont  ixiat  fr«S  «n  >pptlcatt)on. 


111 


THE     ROVAL     COLLECTION      OF     PAINTINOS     AT 

HUCKINUHAM  PAUACK  AND  WINDSOK  CAMIJ):  <inv  KuixIrM  u»l 
K]ulii>  l'h'»f<>*:myui.-*  roiiroilnc.-d  rtiri'i.'C  fri'iii  thr  LJrljfiiial  nilmmicx.  VTKh 
nil  liiirinliii'ilinjL  aiirl  DoK-fli-ilVi*  Tfi'  !■>■  l.lnsi;L  rr>T.  M.V.i.i .  Sum-ynf  u( 

llitt  Kh1ttT'>  Pd'turii"  UTAil  Work*  ot  Art. 

I'Mi'v  Is  Kn1>-']nlii.T>  !  In  tn-o  (.'lulli  Tonrollni  (Imi-cTiiil  I'oIlaXX  DniMii'  nirt:  or 

Imuntl  lu  iw'u  Valiitui->.liil]  Mor«t'<'ii.  Hi  Uulnnu  aM. 
Vol.  I.  (Bl'CKlMlllAai  P.M.M'K  COLI.RtmON)  will  lii>  rrndx  on  Uiiobn  U.INC 
VoLll.  (WtNltKUU  CAMTI.K  COIJ.KC'riOM  vill  be  rpujy  on  Hay  ]\  M«. 
A  pfntSfluK  vlfii])  1  nimiitrlt  lltt  uT  M' >■  cltirn  hhiT  tt^'tmrn  jaliff,  will  tr  Bui  on 


'^ 


RIP  VAN  WINKLE.      By  wash.noton  invix..      Illiwlrau-.i  wiili  Fjfi; 

Oiiloiiii'il    I'lulrs  ■(mm   dniwlnir-    fihlti]ti<.l    nl   tliv  Lnlcrelor  (livllarle>,    tMB> 
ARTMtm    UaCKBAM.    Crown  ■Ilii,,  IS'.nW. 

CATHEDRAL   CITIES   OF   ENGLAND.      By  Gkor-»b  liii.BKirr. 

Hi»|]iHr»-ihiriniJ  ihii.Sihtlii*r  "t  hiP.vihy  W,  W,  <'Oi-MS*.  RL   Ui-niy  *vo.i-lolli,  T-.  hoi. 
AJmo  Lin  l^dtiutn  ^U-  Luii<  on  iJntob  ilitiirl^Qij^tlo  (aprr.  with  iibiir*  lui^nn r^M.  hmilAl 

to  l{|{*  kii^'TLOil  i'i.»ihiit»,  tV  ■^-  "c'l, 

SIR  JOSHUA   REYNOLDS  AND    HIS  PLACE  IN  ENGLISH 

ART.       Itv    Nir  W.ki.rKli    MiU-'i'ltoN'i,   DuviTlor '<(    llie  Niitlnn»]  DnlK'n .  lirbiMl. 
Uiiitorm  Willi  "(liifiiii)iaiDuifli  nn<I  tilt  I'UuvIn  KdcIUIi  An."    Itoritl  Kvo..  vnlbniMg^H 

riioi.>um>  ui<';iiiil  Iliilf-iuiu^  Illimiralloiii,  l&i.  not.  ^^H 

ENQLISH    HOURS,      lly  Mv.sar  .Iambs.     Witli  Illustrations  from 

Orlelniil  Dnmiiii.iilpy  Jo!-Kni  PK-iNKl.T-    Hmiitl  il<v,  >'lulli.  ltl«,  m-l. 

AFGHANISTAN.     TIk'  Pr-ililcm  coiicfrninfr  Rtifisinn  A(r;,'rew>kin.  iiml 

the  l"!!!"!!)"  of  Inillti.    Hy  Axntis  II.vslll.ToN,  P.iHi.R,  Aillliuruif  "Kditvi. rii.-  ."ii-i» 

ol  Haitrkltm-'  <-'<<'-    Willi  M:v|Ih  1lhEp-tr,il;iiiiv,  und  Num<irk.iii  Av|qiDilk'c<s    U.firv  h.^ti. 
•tialli.  liv.  iifli. 

THROUGH    FIVE    REPUBLICS.      .\  Criliail  Ik*oription  of  iJi^ 

ArB<nllno,  UraiU.  Clilli',  I'liui.nv-  fiJ  *Viii'iui'lu.  in  Iwirv      l)i   I'Kiit'T  V.  UaKtIX. 
KRXI.S.    lllunlrnti.il  witli  Siiri'ml  i'l».toa,  Mat»,  Iliini.iinci  i^lnhtltiiilTKIilc-.    lane 

Kva,  f^Mlli.-'If.npt, 

THE  COUNTRY  OF  JESUS. 

llldHnii.vl.  IK  ii.-l. 

QRANAOA  :    KIeuiom«,  Atlvuntiirtvs  studies,  iini)  iiiiijri.twioii8. 
Lednaiui  Wii.r.iAXs  Cnm-tiionillnv  Mi-iulvT  u(  llio  Boynl  Rijnnlib  Amdomjr. 

Hvci.,  llluNrr]iii.(L7A.  f't-  net. 

CARTHAGE    OF    THE    PH<ENICIANS.       Bj    Marbi.  Moo 

t'fiiwn  am,  numi-ftiu.  lll'i.'niiiuii".  hthI  (■.ilmitiil  ri.iiiit.ipfi"'.'     "<,  iiul. 

SICILY:      Hy  St.  Claiu  nAhiiELiiv  mid  ilic  Intc  A.  J.  C.  Hakh. 

Criiwri  Kill,,  iiuiiifr^rftk  )lhlNT^JlrK■n^  Mm"«[iEiil  Hiin*«  -i*, 

VERSES.      CHIEFLY       LYRICAL.       Itv    WyKinuM    AlbbKI 

VtiKKU  HVU.i-lulll.  :i.   ll.(- 


M 


Ky  Matildk  Sekao.    Crown  Ni 


LonlMi;  WSI.  HEINKMANN.  31.  Uodtori  Stroet,  W.O. 


i 


I90S.}  QLAKTBtUiY   LITF.KARV   ADVF.RTLS&R.  ]S 

Wir.  HEINEMANN^S  AUTUMN  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

MAIN   CURRENTS  IN    NINETEENTH   CENTURY  I.ITERA- 

TURe.  TTiixbkinl  rrum  iho  Daiuili  (il  (iUDU'iis  Kii.vsium.  rii.D.  In  »ix  Volaian. 
DrdiT  "Tix    VaI.  VL.  TouDf  OtfrTnHiir<^'^*ini>]iilfiii£  tli<r  Work,     lix  not. 

ENaU5H    LITERATURE.      By   KimvxB    fiosss.   M.A.,  LUD. 

Oc:ii..  ^sB..  «'lih  Ti  tull-pa|{i)  Iltailnitlona  ill  I'lioiovriii  un'  uml  [lal['li>ii>\  »,  ni. 

THE    W0RK5    OF    HEINRICH     HEINE.        Uiiifonn    t/ihrnrj 

KdiWou-  i^iitaiAvic  m  TwcItl'  Votnmrv.  Tli^  I'rofc  Id  HItfbL  tbo  I'OiMUm  In  Vuuz 
Vaiuninii.  X'uL  JlIU  Jtoroum.-tiTr>,  Book  til- aiul  Ijtfl  iNMrmat  wmplpllfiif  %}*•>  RiUUni^ 
i^tLtXl  rrnwti  kyq,.^  oiw-li  Volunw- 

THE   FOTHERQII.LS   OF    RAVENSTONEDAI.E.      Eiliud  bj 
THE     MIRACI-ES    OF    OUR     LADY    5AINT    MARY.        By 

RMa.fS  I'NbKIUIILi.  iiutliuror  -The  Uny  U'oild."  I\>li  tin.  Wjih  I'' ronliiiiil <.•<'». 
"t.  M.  Del. 

A    BOOK   OF    MORTALS.     Rrhitr  a  Rvuml  of  tb<.-  Gotxl  Dct-il* 

iiDi)  ;jmi)llli'*  c>l  what  lluinaali)'  u  i>Um>i-.1  tii  .vUl  liif  ~  I.hhit  Aniniol-"  Ity  Floua 
WKmSTKRU  Cmvndiv   IlliiKlrntiHl  wllUI"liill-|uirr  Illu>lni1IODp.  WKi- ln<.  S>l.  nuL 

5EX    AND    CHARACTER.       Aniliorified   Tnniiiliaiou  from   the 

'it-jitLHu  ol  IJITO  WEr.MNiitLi    Liri.-r'  Nv"   I'lotli,  IT',  not. 

MEDICINE     AND     THE     PUBLIC.        ]i\    S.    S^tLTiBR  .Si>RiG(iH, 

11  v.,  M.C)  (.'imui^.    i:ir>rt(i  fio..  I'liitli.  II'  ii.'i. 

ROTHER    EAST    AND    BROTHER    WEST.      By   I,ki«hton 

LK>i:ll.    Cnvn  !ivo.,i'Jr>ib,  li.M- 

.  DON  BRIDQE.    A  Huii.ilwokot  ibo  (iamo.    ity  H.  M.  Kkakujt. 
POEMS    EVERY   CHILD   SHOULD    KNOW.     A    Selection  of 

iIk  h-.i  IVitTii .  of  ii)l  ilrin-n  (ut  Vauoic  lv>i»!r.     K.li.-J  ti;    MtiiV   K.  Ilmir.     Croim 

=AI«V  TALES  EVERY  CHILD  SHOULD  KNOW.      Uniform 

•rllh  -riH'Cu.  Evi-rv  Clillrt.houlil  Know,'  Rillml  Ly  W,  IIaUii.tuV  WiiKiilT  MilrlK. 
Illru>ltiilnl:iiiil  Dor'iiRiifl  by  Eil.AKciiK  UnTtCRTit'i.    Ctwn  >vu..ru. 

A  OAV  DOQ.     PicUirc'd  by  Cecil  Aldin.      tinirurm   with  "A  Duir 

|i>.j  ■    (^rawn  tla..V  " 

MAITLAND    MAJOR    AND    MINOR.        Uy  Chaki.ks    TuRi-By, 

■.•iU'-r 'ii  ■  il'jil.'i.*)  Miiri.'ii.'     niimmU'J  by  ilOHHoN  IIIUiWNK.    t"n>««  ■ivii.,  (l^ 

INQDOMd     CURIOUS.      Uy    UvuA   IIahiltux.     lUiMtiutod  bv 
Anmitu  tiM'KtiAk.  H.  a.  Jlii.Mii.  MahikMilbt.  »tiil  oihprx    Luiye  oi«ir&  Vvo..iK 


NEW     NOVELS.     C'iy.wi,  hv....  68.  <i.-h. 


George  Moore—  V.  Taubmaii-'Joldle—           S.  Macnaughian— 

THE  LAKE.  NIUEL  THOMPSON.              A  LAME  DOO'S  BfART. 

Ik.  Belloc  Lowndw-  Llojd  OsbourDc-            ,    "^'^'The  roW.iR<T  «r 

■        BARBARA  REBELL-  BABt  BULLETf.     I                JEHUSaEIm. 

Uiuioa:  WM.  KKINEMANN,  2l,Bed(«Td  Siraol.  W.C. 


I 
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QUABTKBLY    literary    ADVERTIfiBR. 


[Om^. 


Messrs.  Win.  Blaclcwood  &  Sons'  New  Boots 


My  Strange  Pels. 


AMI  iirnKn  MKMoniK'*  or  col'stky  ukk. 

At    mOHARD    BELL  f.'<    (^l.iIo   O'l'ri       Di-mv    Hvn  .  lU    upt. 


Saints  and  Savages. 

lilK   MioUY    •»'    IIVK    VhUliA   IN    TIIK    NRW    IIKItHJDIift. 
Kv    ROSBHT   UtMB,    U.A.   •NX),   M.tl..   TlOt.   B.D.   itUliB.).     m. 


Village,  Town,  and  Jungle  Life  in  India. 

Hy  A.  O.   MCWOOMBK.     I)<iiiv  »<o..  IZi.  r.l,  nn 

Fof  Miy  oiip  wlio  hn*  fn  T'l-inTi  mpl^irn'  n  ri"i'h'n''.^  m  Tnrlin  tpt  w1i*>  bn*  Tncndi  liTUtE 
Ih^r^  of  wbo<i   I  If-'  1 1 1  l^    I"   i!'<'.  ii"  I     <ir^  I :<-i  r<'<r  III  11  iiibiirji]  iiIcIht^  Hr. 

N.    '     .'  1.1"        I".  .: I .1''      <t:.     h.   ri-A>l, 


lllmJni'<'*l  [lir"iii/lioiif ,  .k'i'l   ',^  I'll  Tiiiniy   ^ikin>i  UDd  DlDtrrmnl^ 


The  Forester. 


A  IIIACTILMI,  TltB.vriSK  iiS    UlllTlftlt  RHIKWTllV    AND   A)lIHJI(Itl'I.Tlllf- 

Fon  i.ASDi.nniis.  land  AfiKNn*.  and  rniiKvrnit.>*. 

Ily  JOHN  NI8BKT,  U.tR':.,  («-ni<^rI<r  i.'onwfVH»or  ol  I'omln.  Uiiruw. 
Koyu.1  ftiO',  ;'  voIa.,  4Sk,  no^ 
Alilii'iiwU  Ihi'i'I  uTi  tli>i  .iilli  •xlllKiD  Dl  "Thn  Futwl»r,*  th«  book  anw  iiuhlialiiil  i' 
In  milny  n  iirw  H-nrlj.  in  whlpli  w  inin|-i«;rLit.Hl,  In  n  onulinmd  aiut  Tmiiroinl 
ruclUp  the  I'ML-n^'O  t>r  (ill  (lio  otiipi'  IiooIl^  Dr.  Nt.bot  bn*  vrltlco  dU  F^Ttmlry  dodDt 
Ihi-  t(ut  Ditrtoi-ii  yo^tv.  I(iiii.'1|ilt  Willi  iiiiu-h  (iriuiiuil  nultnr  il«llnir  inwK'Uill)'  wlili 
I'mt'lkiinii-  ETL  Thn  I^Tuhvi  ICiTiL'^luiii^Ilifi*  trbulii  forming  n  ivxnplfT"  irmll*'  tnvliLf 
lull  ii-pii.iil.'^iiiiriTi  I  mill  In  ilH'orrlWiil  [itlni'1iil»  uul  [o  i.™..ii..T. 


The  Letters  of  Warren  Hastings  to  His  Wife. 


IfitrwhK'wl  ninl    VTiiiLiltil.i.l   )iv   avDNCV  G.  SRICR, 

i/iiofti.'    'In  l-'iinJy—i   Intl,'  .(■■.     i'uHt 


^1  "An  Cni'Towhr*! 

iioi. 


Willi  llio.imTiLitii  iinil  !i(rL|.- 

The  Siege  and  Capitulation  of  Port  Arthur. 

134'lfjtr  i>  [iill  ii4<4.'4jQiil  4>f  IJi"  I  I'^iM--  ii^'iilin^  np  to  tlio  luvp^lrMiiur  ul  l^iii  ^rduii- 
}'y  lln'  Jjiiuiriow.  >vllli  a  .lj-.if  I.  lii.L.u  ■  nf  \lw  Uwu  HH.l  iiyrtm^  tirrvluux  i*>  iln- 
4li<4i]]xrjH  Ui»  III  Wiirl"  T''ilirii.*ri ,  l!ni*  ii  i'iit(iT>]c4i<  iit^i-iiunE  fif  llir  *iet<r  ojieTnUnJH, 
(Itliiinnw  ilu'  Niidi'c^i.**  iilU  liilturv^  ril  Thr-  )nt*»tii.'..'  1br«]U]Zlioiit  Tlif  ti\x  monlli.'iil 
ilii-  .iriii.'i:'''.  Uii-  LiiiJtiii.'  ol  ii"3  Mt-ini  IIIII.  ilii.'  iltjitu,' 11.111  III  tlic<  Itiiwuii  llivi.  ilii' 
p'litriiii-rrlnif  r'jrf'i-iLMiiiLx  iiifLiiNKi  III*'  liiriiniiitlunJ.,  ilu'  BjifliT  1 'Onj HunlDica  1 1,  nn'l 
II 11  rill  1  ilw  I  .iiiiiriii.Uiiii  nnH  .■Tiirv  ii(  thii  JapttOrto  Inio  tho  (orlruu. 

Ky  ItLIS  ASHMLAD  BARTLKTT.    Domv  »v...,  2Ii  tiH.     'Jmnr^htflv. 


n<E  rOREST  OF  WILD 

THTME. 

ATiiU'  Iff  fiiiidrvii 

uiiiirr  NlnoLj, 

By 

ALFttKD  A.  NOYKS. 


CHRISTIAN  PRAYER. 

Ilv   11.  \.   WILI  lAM  A     likiri, 
Milll"li-r     .i(      ill..     -X,«\.      IMtl.li 

I'hiiii.Ji,    MnvVflk' 

ilnif.  Mirt9lon[ir\'  iiE  roaiiu,  IndlM. 

WKll  Ilitr*lll.:U«ll  l.j'  Ibn 

VrfV  HV'\'- 

lYof.  L'ltAnrBiiii.  un..  1jL,[> 

C'ro>^'"ii  *vo.H  'tt-  nc(. 


FOOTPATHS  THROUCH 
THE  VELD. 

And  nilxT  Himita  bd-I 

MylN  nf  Hiiulll 

A  [rills. 

II  y  ].■.  C,  »L ATKB. 

Crown  avo.-iV.  nui. 


SIX   SH/hI.T\0    yovEf.s. 


HELENA.     By  Mn.  H.  O.  Koiibk- 

HISS     LOHAX.    MILLIONAIRE'. 

II)-  lli»ir  I'lUUKii. 

WHERE    ANGELS      FEAR      TO 

IltEAD.     liy  K    M-  FiillMci, 


HIS    INDOLENCE    OF    ARRAS. 

Ml  ".J,  Lsiiin, 

MADAME.   WILL   YOU  WALK? 

Il>     likTll   KU.I=. 

IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  CZAR. 

Uy  (J.iiiiiBn  Mii.i., 


W.   BL.^ClvWOOD   AND   SONS.    EDINBURGH   AND   LONDON. 


PROM 
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APMAN  &  HALL'S  LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


ALFBKn  nrWBL  W.VI.lACITl*  AI'TdWIOURAPnY. 

LIFE:    A    Reeard    of   Events   and    Opinions.    By  Ai.i-iiEr> 

)l[-—ihi.  Wai.i.  n  K.  iriitmriii  ■■  ^[[L.^'.  ri.ii  c.  Ml  llii'  I'mv.ir"".  ■  ■' [i(Liwliii"in.' "'ii-o- 
ariiiliiti.]  DibH-iUhiwd  oi  Aiilmiil-."  "  Nflliinil-Sulft'tion  nml  TioiUl-uI  Nii[uri>,"  "Tlie 
Uatiy  Ari'lilivliiiio.'  Wjili  numi-nnu  rorlrall*.  lUuMcntlaiw,  yuuiiwllc  Lstlcn.Av. 
Two  vnlt.    Ui-my  Hvn.-U'it  iiui. 

my.   HTI!S-|'  TltUTMITl  »V  WIKN*.'];, 

THE  ORIQIN  or  LIFE:    lU  Physical   Basis  and  Doflnitlon. 

II.    1    ILiTj.  I.ji  HrnKl"..     Willi  I'liiili.uriii.li-,  tHiifriiui",  \:\     Jivluf  HMJ.,  llu.  lull. 

KuriTV  vi:Ai;'i  ov  \  furj.n.MiT'i  uck. 
REMINISCENCES  OF  A  RETIRED  DIPLOMAT.    By  Hit  FRt:i>BRicx 

_         BuniwrST.  JiXIN.  KC.M.U.     Wllh  I'orfiBlu  tiQd  IlIunlriillaDa.    Dsmr  »>0.  U>.  net. 
™  A  XRW   WllIlK   BV  W    H.   MALI/XK. 

>HB   RECONSTRUCTION   OF  BELIEF.    By  W.  H.  Maluick.  Author 

nr  ■  l^'Jii'ii>ii  lu;  ,^  i.'fL'iiil.lk'  hinimii'       T><^iu'^  -^'it..  1:^,  not, 

»N    II.Hifi'L'lMTKn   l[ll*TtmY  OK  JAVA. 

JAVA!  Facts  and  Fancies,    liy  Adgusta  df.  Wire.    Wltli  10(i  lllusiriv 

1  ..iii>.     I'l.'iLiy  Mu^  .  I  I'-  n*'T 

\N"   RDITIDN   hi;  i.riK.'WITH  t;oi.^>tTii»:n  l'U\TKH.  nv 
THE    FIELDS   OF  FRANCE.    Bv  Mndkiiie  MtitY  IHtclacx  (A.  Mwjr  1;'. 
Kobiiuonj.    WlililiU  IIluMrniloui  III  C'iilaar  by  W,  II.  U\('l)Oi;uAi,l..    Cmwn  4ta, 

A   fABi-rS»TIN'<!   IIIN'I'dRir^I,  MfJNniilnMI. 

WllMELMINA.     MARGRAVINE     OF     BAIREUTH.     By  Edith  E. 

riTII  j;[.l..     Willi  1 1  in  in  rnm-  I'l.i^t  j:li  [>-    T"i-"»  vjli-     I*(h|iji   'vi>,,  ,!>.  net. 
\  I  TMIiMINU  AND  STANDAIID  BUUK  ON   UVOK. 
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AN  AUSTRALIAN  CRICKETER  ON  TOUR.    ItouliiltoDHMii.  ImprM- 
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THE   EMANCIPATION   OF   EGYPT.    Demy  8va.,  Ti.  U.  net. 
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BuiC  I'rli-uU.iiiiO  ('ufc'lii-.!  «iUi  I-JL-c,-  fiiiiii :.  I'lTimu  Kol.--Boiil;      By  tlu'  Autliot  »l 
-HoncrtH'4  Pjilcliirark,"     VTiili  Ti"rii,Tnri"  Ifltip-Tniiiim*.    l.'r"m-ii  Siu,,  Vjt, 

TlIK   WIT  AMI   ul-rRiM  or  IJICKHNS, 
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Ilir  tliL'  .liitloT  Lit   "I'lir  Mull  lIluiin-iiiN  l/i'lm  uf  tbr  linlLtri  ]t>'iim...ir..  ■■ 
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FLOOD,  FELL,  AND  FOREST.  Or  Sir  lUnn  P-miifMn,  Kurt,  i  vulo. 
IN  THE  DBSERT,  11/  U  Mabch  riiaMrrs.  Author  uf  *'W»th  Himmgloo' 
FINAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  DIPLOMATIST.    Bv  (lu^  Right  U<jii.  Sir 

IlDJMili  KljIIiot.I'  ll^ii!..ll.l',U,.  U.(.'.M.(.,    I>rm)  Kio,   I.Vl  iioi, 
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M;W  VOUMIJ  or  (.AllTOOS)'  UV  V.  C.  WiVl.TX 

POLITICAL  CARICATURES,  IP05.  By F.^AKnurGitiiaBotLD.  IttlCarluoni 
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lb[*  )it»r  •  %\f  n  ■■  'lr>  "f  liM-liiit«  rnr  iho  )lll>ht.rt  Triut  -hi  ••.inc  ml.jiirl  ImLiiiuiiig  i.i  Wr 
■lefftHiriflit  III  l'.r(ii]fhrallii:  Krllirioii.  1  ii'W  KjiC  it  wiu  ilQIimlili:  to  Atillil  tll.itir  IO]jti«  Ihnt  liAd 
li4Tii  ■mtn>iJtUlo<l  li>  fh.rijitir  ^ei'liirrr*  ;  niihl  tlm  I'nuloi*.  lu  #i.JI  \\*  t1i<^  Ail-licii.'i'.  a1*j  ■li-ni'rti.J 
Ibftt  •liiit  tlu'  lV4'lntvr|"it  fi'rtti  •dniiUt  »niT.Mj|y  tl**-  roiult<i.(  ir.iuf.  jnHfi.fiini  qn.l  .iriuiiml  <tiii[v. 
t  Bimllx  K'li'L-tciL  ^'ft  i(iOL'f4l  ■I1*h.'ll*iliiij  trii-  rlltii]  'pf  JMitin.-Htiulh,  hliil  tllu  UinilVFI''e  of  [r1..^«a 
a«rif-liil«'l  ultli  it  iiiHPii  Tjiw,  tu'frnlUv  ^"'1  rrl^uim;  \  avL-rxnlty,  Itj^  iluvdluipiiiaitt  Lpf  I'liLfcr  fturij 
lottflrUiMaUn  fonri"/  — 

lit  tJLi  I'rt^j.        rioiTii  ^iif,,  rliiMi.  ^  ftL  n»t, 

UFr    iliVO    MATTER,     A  Cntidxn  nf  rmfoMur  HnovM'*  -RUdle  ol 

llu:  rDli*r*c."    Bj  XIr  •>i,ii  til  l.t'iiijr. 

iiniTj;!!  Hiii.Mpi'.  —  I.  Miiiilmi,  II,  Thu  l.-ii¥  -if  .itiihttiiiKA.  IIL  Ttie  [iuvtl"iiiiii.iit  nt 
LItr.  IV.  Wrminiiiiill  miil  H  >iiilil-)ii'  Mnli-riullilv  V.  Hullil'm  nil  Koi'triliutloliiii.  \  [.  LIfii 
nivl  Miiiil.  V|l.  Priituiiiir  lluoki'l't  ■.'iKiji'diinil  Phlluiotiliir.  VUI.  Il]r|>illir>vii  nnil  Aimlualca 
•Kninniliig  T.t(i>.    IX.  Lifr  nii-l  OiiliUiii'i.    \.  rtiiupnUtlmi  ii>  (u  tli«  Xntnrcul  Life. 

Til  till' Tri..>.     >p  irl.   Iiiji.lv.       Itaiijy  •,..!.,  rlulli.  T«.  Hif. 

OAMtEL   AMO   HIS    PROPHEOIES,    V^wd.l  m  Ri'lntlnit  to  MuIitq 


II.  II.  Wiiiolir,  l>  II  ,  'I'Hn.  041..  liiiliMii 
I    II     .  lity  i.f  l.piv-\\i :  [iiiiiiLtOEMh  Loijfrirrr  Ui  tliv 
.  I      I  ■irnrKiCj');  iJriiiH.liM.<iit(in.r  "11  till' HclilHJi- 
tniiki..  {.ADIlllu^ilk  t]iel]i>lioiin  ttrliiHil,  I  iilvt'ttitf 


I'rlLliiltuI  ftlhl     l^\i:^|i«i< 

.M.A.,  Einli-r  r.ill ,  m 'i. 'h. 

I  111  «■  mi  J- of  lrnlilln(l-.ii--li      !■  II,,;  '. 
cluKlaii-f;):  ui'I  Piiiill.  t-kiii i.i  la 

id  nusni  iiuM,  imi;.y 

St«  Vojiimn  Jimt  CNiniiiiriiclui;. 

THE    HIBBERT    JOURNAL. 

Kii.li  Vimil.ci  Enliirvipit  !■'  ;l'i  I.™«i-« 
PRICB  UNCHANGED.  24.  Od.  nai.,  IDs.  iMrr  nnnum.  pan  free. 

I  ■illli.-tll.*  Ill   llrU.ln-r  Vlllllhi't 

]lIPRE.-Vill)V<  1)1'  lBHI(iTI.»MIV:    tHu.i  Ihr  Pi-liilJi  -t  VIn.  nf  lh«    -NOS  drRICTlAX 
l(F.MG|iiNH-II    IIIIW   (■||llTI«Tl»SirV  APPEAI."  TO  A  JAPANfttB  HUlUHlLiT.     By 
IVi(.  AVK.iM    of  Imprltml  riii>i:l«ll.T    .'ii|i»li. 
IM  rni;  M"K*L  SM-REMAI-V  'iF  tHlll''l'E\lli)M  is  ItASilEli;    B>  Ok  Kl'lT.ill, 
TBI:  WiiKKISii  IMIIJI  UK  s  .1III-IM.  11K>>iBMKB.     Bi  Pnif    lIKsKi  .Ui^B.,  .il  lllimviw, 
At:ill<>ltri^   AMI  IMKiiLiHIV.    Hj  Bn.  IV1'mIi«I  P.  T.  KuTUilTll.-jf  Bnokntj  l.\.lloa». 
Llrb   BySlr  I'Mvxii  Ifii'in. 

Tim  i-iihM  Arlkle>iii  tlie  Numlwr— 
MHCHAXlfM  AMI   H<illAI.-<:     Xht   Wi.rl.l       THE     IKMTIISO    Of    TpB    CSRIfFtUX 


<d  Silani*  will  lliv  Wnrlil  ol  nittoTT, 
JtMm  H'uiii.  Ho.ll. 


lly 


IIKMOION  IX  ITBI-IC  .■H'lliKIIA     By 

llii.  II  Kill  Him:  II  tie  Ktus. 

Till!  >i"mi.  AHQi  siEvr  mui.isi:  I'liK 
iN^i-iiUTiii:*  OK  TUB  OLD  TEarA. 

UE>  T.    By  Ptiif  ,t  II.  Kkihr. 
Tiie  RKLIIlIiil'?'  VAI.I  linl-  THK  .tARnA- 
TIVK.-l  IN  UEXESI*.     VifUtt  K*t.  KUKt. 
it.  Ik'iiliiiv. 
WlUi  tilMiiMlinu  ■nil  s;.  iiii«"o'  nluiicl  Itmlrw"  »nil  a  BHiHiiiira|>li>  of  Rcmii  LUcmliii*. 

IaoiIuhi  WII.IiIAMS  *  NOIUiATlil,  II,  tliurii'tta  Slrool.  I'.n-int  OaiJon,  W.C. 


THuniirr  a.kii  torcc  ttr  Wm  Vpr»  Bov, 
Ctiim-n  T.  iivnii».%. 

Tin:  DCADRtJI  ACVdPI'KRrAIXCIIUUO?! 
liKol  nHH  or  BKLIEF.  Br  J.  Km.I-< 
MiT»'io»liT. 


«  'iUABTKia.Y    LITKUARV    ADVEBTinEB-  [Ofctf. 


THE  YEAR  OF  TRAFALGAR 

hf^SG    AM   ACtdl'Sr    OK    IIIK    tiAlTLF    ANt>    OF    7HK   FAi;S"1s    \\H\C\i  W 
VPTU  II,  WMIt  A  C0l-LtU:i'ION'  OF  TH»:  r4tft;^.\  ANH  UAI.LADi 
WkHTEN  THERKU POK  JiETWEKN  iSoj  asto  t^Bj. 

By   HENRY    NEWBOLT. 

with  PhMojmLvur*  Ponmlt  of  Lord  N*Uon.  Ma^,  And  PUnv 

"TIl"  (timlpLiuikrkft  ihf  iiiv^l  liia'ttry.  L*eiicAl  criild«;u,  Af  d  pu^licnl  aciirtH.i»ii..%  >ffr*fdi>iWi< 

for  KiiriiiB  w\  n  ImPkli  31  iMii-v  nfipi-riimp  for  i|it  niMniinf,  hnt]  «tihiil  vt  wnMvii  ■•  l»  b*  vjkWiUc  uJ 
l(ii«rf«iin(t  ii"  "inrh  nuifv  i1ia*i  tite  iji-'ukeni,"— f^^  Ttm-f  i.rffvry  Sw/f/Mt^r*/. 

Ivlil  nlirh^i  (hf',iifflian:  hy  ihow  nUvy  f»NiL  i«M  h^  lltf  biUlc.  fr>J  li)ta  In  Ui<E<uce  »4*  mW>  ■*. 

IrlicitT  I'tiU  iiKi-  ^np  wrtrihj;  rr<  ^Iviinr.  ,  -  -  ■  fahnnflly  »Jli>fiiL-iiif>  pin;;  vf  w-j^k*  A  r^l  (ViV> 

jr  r^^  ^^y£  AUTfiOE. 

THE  SAILING    OF  THE   LONG  SHIPS. 

And  Other  Poems. 
Third  ]iiii*r«iiioh,    ^m-i\l  Cio*^  \\^     2^,  Od.  n*l, 

**T1>li  tiiTuina  will  bf  AC^uirvt  mid  Hlii^i  ty  uH  w^ioor«(v>f  tijiwuKkdhd  Icodvr  tvn^"— C^f4r. 
"Ailmlr;i|j1'   tfi^.\  .  ,  .  IKcuici  uf  utrioii<ii>  ttri'*4«fd  in  lint*  yl  irii*  sotliy."— A^-  ^Mrt'l 
CTriirfrr. 

JOHN  Mf  RUAV.  AI-ltEMAkl-K  STREET.  W. 
.4  NEW  ASD  BF.AVTIFVL  COLOUR-BOOK. 

THE  HIGH  ROAD  OF  EMPIRE 

Water-colour  and   Pen   and    Ink   Sketches 
Made  in   India. 

By  A.  H.  HALLAM    MURRAY. 

Uitli    4a  Colooifd    PIbil's.  Medium   8vo,  us.  net. 

(A  small  ediiion   on   laigu   pajitr   will   be   published  at  £1  ti  n«.> 

ON    THE    OLD    ROAD 
THROUGH     FRANCE    TO    FLORENCE. 

(il;i'R(>l.L\.Tlti\:i  IS  v(lLoUR  I't  ^i  WAT  l;K  (":i|l.'Jf  K  StChltMl-A 

By  A.  H.  HALLAM  MURRAY. 

Will.   T«r    by    H.    W.    NKVISSOX   i.uJ    MONTGilMERV   CARMICHAttL. 

Tliinl  IiuprcBion.  .McUiim  $\<i,  31/,  n«t. 

7*t /tUfnawm.  of  AuguM    mb.  Mp:— "IIU  b«ik  U  befonit  douM  llie  Iml 
colour-book  ^i  iuui:[|." 

JOHN    MUkKAY,   ALBEMARU-:   STREET,   W. 


IIM.)  HVXHTKfthY  l.tTKltARV  ADVKRTISKlt,  SI 

Messrs.  Bell's  New  ;ind  Forthcoming  Books. 

N<w  Llit  potl  free  oa  applicatlait. 


K 


I 
I 

Hi 


llcynl  do,  t;  ;•,  Hd. 

Domestic    Architecture    in    England    In  the   Seventeenth 

mm  Cichte«nth  Ccnturlo*.     A   N'1i-i.ii"ii  ii(    KihimijIi-.  IJTn»ri  jhhI    I'Ihihi- 

ui.iI'Ik'I    I'll   M«'    '1^'    III     ^r"l<iti<'t<      lU     ITiitimK    FiGI.II   iitl'J    .Miillil-I.    Jll  >NKI, 
«'iiii  IniiTulu.Hi.ti  untl  N(jlr>. 

Cf*vn  liiilo.  Kitli  Kidy-f.Hir  llmtuKniviLr.    I  ::ii       ihJ  Kloton  Cfillulypu  Rc|  roilBi-llont 

|!i-Bi  Ilmuino,  ei.'.     iii..n..'i   lii-iMiHi.     t;v  ;U  DPI. 

Anthony  Van  Dyok.  A  Illalorical  Mn.lj  uf  hlx  Life  and  W.vk*.  lly 
l,ii..vk.LC|-.vr,  311. V<i.,  I'.SA,,  [iirptior  ol  Ihi.  Xuiluiiiit  rorlmtl  (lallitry,  Siin<')ur 
ijf  1I.S  KtnK-  I'lfium  uDil  Works  ot  An. 

U'lili  Dtfnrly  KHi  Iltiiianiiloiw.     Kmnll  Mo..  VU,  M  Oct. 

Richard   Cosway,  R.A.      lly  CnoiioE  ('.  WiixiAuii'ir.  l.ltl  II. 

'lu\t  *'.i|iiTnN'  li  [i-Tiinilf*!  r-n  El  wi-nk  *jn  Th'*  kiiiu'  jirtt»i   uHp-Ti  «;»►  iwiii'il  ii>  1*41(1,  iinri 
w'.ir  11:11  M  iirifii  (11  oil.-.'.    l"or  iIk-  |prpi(.-iii  vi.l<iO]i>  miicli  ol  Ihi'  li-iii.r|m"<  liii.  I-pbh  n>- 
IT'- -I,;; ml  Tlir.'  'ji'luNlii  JjNjuk  ha^  ^>i*i-H  t'l^iFfcvl**!  iiiul  k'L'in[tiri:^I  wllh  Tvi'tiQlly  dl.o>F4rrv(l 
r.  —  .-■!  iM:iifrii:ilirai.    Tli.i  .^iipntnllx  ...niinii-  .1  li-t  cif  [iifiiin-inhH'llwl  ul  Hip  lloyui 
Ariulcui}-.  jml  oiliw  ll'Uot  inUTiMi  to  rollivior* 

UaUnai  MtD.    Wtlh  Tl['v-)J:tjf^^  Rnrl'^nin'r.  eliiiI  (.'nvrr  ilr*ltriip<l  1>y  Wiv  Aullior. 

utid  nuDitrv-iU.  lUmlniiloDn;  V*:C4.  dct. 

UmJs  In  Art.      lly  Wai.ikh  iRtMt. 

OWNTWtr-   -riie  Art.  und  Cr.ili.  M.'uti I— Tlw  Toorliloi  ol  Arl—tlHbAila o<  Ail 

Ti  ,.  tiii.,     S"ri[<.  t.ii  Tii;.t.>i'.  ■  «lmi   1.  Ari  r"— Tlic  Influi'n.'i'    o(    Mi.-lon.  f"t'a\.  no<t 


t "'I    '  ■•■"iliiinii.  .in  I  In-  Si-ni-'  ol  Hniuiv -Tlif  Soc-Jul  »n'l  Kililml  lli-»ilin<  ul  AM— 

u.-r.  iTi:     T  ..nd  It.  Wftvniiift- TtiuUK'''"  '■"  ll"ii"'  U.vormior.-Tlif  H.ivtMt  o(  "Iii.t.'  )n 
'r.-*-  in  ll.'btlluil  I"  AM  Ktliiiiilir-n— TriilIior»fT   Slri-i   I)i-'onil>«0»— 'lliii  Tmi'm'Hl  "f 


dnml  Form*  Ln  D«'Ofnit.>i>  nii'i  Ili^dMrj'— ■^t^'  Ui<Ati;Diai/  ol  i%xjk  l"<K.HT*-'lh/  r».'  t.f 
JIMiuir  III  Ui'.'otnilou— KnI.itl  Work  in  Im-i-ci  -'I1i>-  ll.^liiiii>n  n!  ihc  t^'x'l  I'l-ior.'  tn 
Dtwrntlire  Art—A  Cinni  ArlUt  111  a  Uu-nr,  s.iirv-lirliiht. 

N«w  Volume  «r  THE  efllTISH  AATI6T8-  SERIES. 
I  Hvo.     Willi  Koni  Culuunil  Fliiif.  iinil  Hlxljr-diiiTuilii.rlllu.inilloni,  Ik*'.  KFl. 

Tu.  ner.     Jty  W.  L.  Wth.ie,  \.Vi.K. 

Htm  Volums  of  THE  ENDVMIOK  SERlEa 
I<o«  "va..  Ti.  '•■     Ata>7r.T»lM;oplL-<  on  .Tu^iinr*.-  V..|lsni,  Dl  dm. 

'o«ms  by  Tennyson,     lilii-im.'.l  li*  I';i>:>mmi  Foute.mci.-IIiiK'kixlk. 

riiii -...iLiriu-  u)ii.li  L.  iitii(..rm  "ulth  '■Kiiii'"  ;iii-l  "Mi.'ll.'yr  lllinirni.-l  liy  Mf. 
Ati  1  ..■  11.1:  -.1.1  Ul-.  .1.  r  .11.  hi  Mr  ijiiitn  «U"Ki.'oiHiin.  ■  H.'l<v-ili>n  rrani  ibr  Kurly 
'1  "Tilt-  lYiDt-Tai'  and  'JIauiL'    'I^f^r  *»  ■huiit  ■Vxatir 

'  III  .BiLkiUlr.  villi  liui  ulM  dn>l(nn4  a  Hrn^^l  Coii'r.  Knl> 

I'll,  -.-  .LUi-:  Jill    ,— ..  I  ii  .,ii'  Vcltinic% 

tTnilonn  Willi  "UovlotVdIfv'l  f>M  Ksmllun'.'''' Ilo^ia  Iilcnitly  <»I  UliHiii.''Mi-. 
IVhI  Iho.    Wltli  DonuTuiii  Foll'iBUn  PUlu  aiid  uilicr  tUu.UvilinM.  A-,  pal. 

OW   to   Ooll«et    Books,     ll;  J.  Uekhxt    Xi-tTn.  Rililur  'i  -llM-k 

I'iK-i'f  CofTTni."  .Itiiliofl  ■  Tlin  Rnusuiiviit  Ikiak  Ci>Hn-lliiir."  vir-. 
\*  .,  -   .'■  '  <i<  ,,i|.  Ill  ll^^  >Alain«  to  patM|iAie  wib*  ol  iliciii'.itrm^  v^---  '  ^  -  'x 

bga  <-'i>(  Ih* •xmunmrcnMsl  n(  b>.  rutm.    U  mntsiM  < 

Iwi'-  -"iiii..  rrarlkrol  [)rl»iliL"llkaiiwnfrti."l'»MraMd  r  . 

bp'l t~.,,-..i..i  II,.-  CDloplMa."  "iMVimtaU  and  Ilw  Knrtj  Pitim**'     1. ."...-. .-1 

ll<K•ll>^    "Nme  CMrtMicd  ifwab*."  'On  Booklriadlv.*  'OraU  CMInMt*;   'AaMMn 
Main  Add  CMofaffttiA'  '  RarlT  RiUtlon*  mid  Mnatm  Doohn' 

•  'r-'tn  ".->    «i.  liiTl. 

Interlud«a  In  Verse  and  Pros*.     Hf  liw  lt)«bi  ll'ii.  Mf  Owmbk 

in.>  Tii>:i  bLt  AM.  Ban. 
*.*  Till-  t'nliini(>  iimMn  '  ilnrwc  ul  AUtMi.."  '  7lH>  C«in>vld«n  l>l"ny.lD.''  K<lrti<-I' 
troai  "Tlif  ('onijKibltan  W»Ilah.'  "The  Moikro  K"iTl»liiiu*«>c  :  "r,  llin  I^I.m  la  hwll*. 
tncqil."  "  .InKJa-IniUan  I.tMol' "Tho  I>awK  Rotinlvir.'  t*-: 

Oro*B  ■>»..  (in.  iwl. 

Th*  Oompletc  Works  vf  Adelahfa  Anno  Procter.    Hlui  latiu. 

dii.'ii.'n  >■)   '    I  ii^<KK.Yti.  luid  I'^iiidi   nl'tu.l  i<)  <:.  11.  llrilu)  nlM  Ihn 

i-imiinir  hy  I    1  UMawdh 

Lmiiox:  r.EOBGE  IIEU.  k  MSB.  rorlqpii  Aural,  Unouls'*  Un.  W.C. 


n 


QrARTERLT  UTEBARY  ADVEBTESKB, 


[CMobm 


Jun  Publlilied.    8l«th  Edition.    DenT  Svo.,  Prtoo  IS*.,  ololh, 

ENGLISH   CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY, 

l--|ti>M  'nil';  CKUl'iiMr  IM  \*1<>S   in  iiii-:  |-iil>.i;-S'l    1  nii        I'  ■    ■    \: 

iiLn.k  lor  HiiiiL-iii^  iind  i>ili.-t>.    Hy  T.  V.  T.ii«'km,-L\N':mi     m    I'- i    i      i   ■  -I   •»', 

(nririni'ly  Virturiitfi  f*ol"h^iii'  in  Lliu  l'ulnir*ilv^*J*'"f*L  jutVl I'j.i'.  --i    'i'  i.u 

[i>«  mill  lliilort.  I'tiUrrHllv  I'l'lli'iiv  l.nniloii.    Nxtli  K'liiinu.    ii.ivi->-ii  iiiri>iii.-i:<.;it.  wiik 
r>o(«.  Ipy  I'liiltp  A.   AiJiworlli.  Hnm"tot-ftl-I.iiw.  'fni>i"lnlo(  ol    H-utt'i   flmf^ra  ^  Mi 

BTEVEMB   &    MAVNEB,  13,  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar,   London. 


WORKS  AND  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DARWIN. 


I 


CROSS  AND  SELF-FERTILIZATION  IN  THE  VEG 

TABLE    KINGDOM.     Cui.^n  Sv..      .». 

DESCENT  OF  MAN,  AND  SELECTION  IN  RELATIO 

TO     SEX.        W kill-..        LlLlKAK^      Illillll.N.         •    VoU.       ClllBIl    SVii,        IJI.    - 

Ciu.di.'k  I'Miii^v.     I  v.i],     ;j,  (iJ,  -I'ui'Li.Ar.  Ui'Iiims.     Z',  M.  tut. 

DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF    FLOWERS  ON   PLANTS 

OF  THE  SAME  SPECIES.    '  r.-n  Bvo      7/.  6.^ 

EXPRESSION   OF  THE  EMOTIONS  IN  MAN  AND 

ANIMALS.      Willi   Illiwiriiiom.     Ctown   Svo.     isi.  -ruri-lAn    EwtTi"^, 

2j.   111.    titl, 

FORMATION  OF  VEGETABLE  MOULD  THROUGH 

THE  ACTION  OF  WORMS.     llluiUn.ion=.     Ciown  Svo.     iw.—h'rpuii 

Edliihn,  2/.  6t/.  nci. 

INSECTIVOROUS    PLANTS.     Uoodcms.    Cionn  8vo.    g/. 
JOURNAL  OF  A  NATURALIST  DURING  A  VOYAGE 

ROUND  THE  WORLD,  iiw  Uliisifaiion^  Mcilii.m  Sv...  2i»,  c:ii>:apeh 
LDIIIun.  Willi  i'l.ilr.iil.  Claim  ti>o.  31.  W.  —  Pui'liUll  EriiTtoV.  Willi 
llliislraiicrn*.     is.  M.  nci. 

MOVEMENTS  AND  HABITS  OF  CLIMBING  PLANT; 
ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES    BY    MEANS    OF    NATURAL 

SELECTION,  l.iiiiMUv  Mniii.s,  ;  \,>h,  <i..iv,i  Sv,->.  i;..  I  \"..!.  (i*.. 
—  l\ii'|Tl,Ali  Kllrr  iiv.      !■.  Ixl,  iirl.  uiiil  ill  ]nprt  tovi-r.  11.  iii.*!. 

VARIATION  OF  ANIMALS  AND    PLANTS   UNDE 

DOMESTICATION.     Wo..,lt.)is,     1   V..U,     ("i.,wti   Kvi...   i;*.     ruinuAu 

i'.lil  i  li  iS        2  \'i'l.,       ~,r    n.-l, 

VARIOUS    CONTRIVANCES    BY  WHICH    ORCHIDS 
ARE  FERTILIZED  BY  INSECTS.    WockIcuis.    Cu'wh  Svo,.  ^^.  fcrf. 

— I\>1UI,AR    Kl'tTIOS.      2(.  61/.  lifl. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DARWIN.    With 

nil  ,\iniiL.j.i£raiiliicil  Clia]>iei,  U.Jiir.l  bv  liU  .>.,(>,  finMiS  I),ikwi>,  V.R.S. 
P(»ir&it«.  3  voU.  Svo.,  j6f.  C<>Ni>K.s»Ki>  EtitnoK  In  I  Vi>L  Ciown  Svo,. 
7/.  &/.— Ponti.AR  KniTioH,  n,  W.  nri. 

MORE  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DARWIN.    .V  Record 

uS  tii\  WViik  ill  a  )iit1iL'iti<  1111  pill jli-hcd  Si-iifs.  Edilcd  Iiy  FttAM^is  Daxwin  uid 
A.  C.  Srwa  9.U.    Potiraits.    3  VoU.    Demy  8to.,  3J».  jwI. 
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JOHN   MURRAY,  AI.BK.M.VRI.E  STREET,   W, 


1906.]  QUARTERLY  UTERARY  ADTPmTISBR.  SZ 


CAMBRIDCE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 

The  Cambridge  Modern  History. 

Planna<l   by   1h*   lata   LORD  ACTON. 

Eililrd  !■>-  Dr.  A.  »'.  W.iftl).  Dr.  O.  W.  PtKlTllfillo.  miil  STAM.ItV  I.KATII1[\  M  A. 
Xa  bo  pomplolel  In  Ttrclvo  V'iliim(».  rnyiil  Bvn..  llU•^k^»n.  Kilt   1>>|>   ICa,  ti«t   vouli, 
7W  Tlw^anVoLUI.—'' An  lilt.  irriM'TorkiulvDnoni  It  utlnb'U  more iLiiil more altMilian,' 


Vol.  I. -THE  RENAISSANCi:. 
VoL  11,— THB  HEFOK.VIATIOS. 


Vol.  Ill  — THI:  WARS  OP  REUaiON. 

I>t>.  iiaL, 
Vol.  Vll.-iril:  UNITEU  iTATIiS. 

K.'1'nnJ  Imiirvolun.    Ifenob 
Vol.  VIII.-TMb  FKENCH  REVOLUTION.    U>.  iicl. 
Tkhms  id  snisi.iiir.HHi,— ShIi-itIiiiIod"  "■■ill  !«■  f..i.p.tv,.i|  lar  ihp  ttimiilclc  WotV  ol 
<T  ltl«.  nat.  wlili'li  muy  Ih' i-KlLiT  |i">il  1"  KdiuRi-L' ur  liy  iHirrooiiUOf  i^il'i.litl  [or  luivli 
Voliiiii,'  on  [■uMliMili.Ji.    ,\  rni'j"'!"'"-  wiU  'w  "''IT  "11  Hiriilfciilion. 

BACCHVLIDES.     The    Paem»  and    FrajcmenU.      ]!:UitQ<I,  with 

l'><MiIiii'tloii.  Si.a>'i.  ^<iil  i'ruai.'  TmnilntlnD,  hy  l^lr  tEJI'll.\IlI>  (.'.  JKIIU,  nruliui 
ITor.'-.iir  •-■f  Uiv.k.  uiiil  Fi'llipw  (if  T(iii(t>-  Coltuifi-  in  111..-  lliifinmily  o(  Ciiml^mirr, 
Di'niy  ^|[i,  lA.,  ti"i. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  OREHK  EPIGRAPHY.    PnH  It.  Th* 

Iinoripilni.  Ill  AitiL-ii  Kiliii'il  t>v  i;,  S.  UiiriEHi-,  M.A.  llimlir  ai  f  innvlIKi  iiml  fiiirni 
t'ullMin\  iinil  i;  .1.  iiAiii>M:i(,  MA..  Vn'-'  rrnicfoiir  i>f  Anbrroloitj-  M  1'iiticn.lly 
C'olliwv.  I.«jinLitn  :  ]au:  F.'llinn'  oc  •  miih  ills  uud  I'lilU't'cUem'.  uiiil  (unuiTli  Rirfi.'iop 
ol  ltii>  Ih-rLi.l;  Silim!  i.f  .\rL.'limiliii!\  »l  Allitl".     IJ.-Iiiy  H\ii,  ';!., 

IMMUNITY  IN  INFECTIVfi  DISEASES.    ByKi.iE  MimiiixiKoFP. 

'■iiri-iftj  Mim'iiT  -'I  lint  Itipiiil  Si  II  111. I  y  III  I-iti.liiii,  X'nAi-jtiit  at  IW  I'ii»li.iir  IiikMIuIc. 

I'lxK  TnuKlatinl   Imm   llii'  Kt-'inli  M  I'li.lMI*  li.  I!l\~\'ie,  ol  lllc  l'iilli0loKUili 

D»ii •riiiK^Dt.  Unlivnliv  or  CiiralirlilffL''.  Willi  \7.  r/mn-  m  ilio'l'eil.  RaynlHvu.. 
JV  npl. 

(Iniiurul  K(|tlnr— V  K,  SHIl-Lfi-V.  MA  ,  r.H>.,  JVllim-  iiti4  Tiiiiir  n(  L')idiil"i  fiilloini. 

THEORiaiN  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  THOKOUUHBRBD 

IIOIIKI^  |[y  Wll.l.Ull  Rlprilln-.vv.  M.A„  F,R-\-.  llnli.  D.Utl,.  niMimv  I'rDlfwir  oC 
ArcluBDliiKj-  In  tile  rnii..ni(lv  "'  t-Hni'irtilw",  l-'.'tli't"' '■"lixi'ill- unil  t-nliitColloiriv 
CumbDiStfi'.  KMiidlTui^  J'rofr-vior  ol  (ircrk  in  Oikm^h'r  CDlTciifc,  t'ork.  lien.  Huiiilitij'or 
Ilia  .^rcbiDtiloiiiriil  IvH'lDly  ol  AIlii-Jii.  Willi  auiii<.-ra<iii  Illuilntlionn.  Demy  Nio- 
IS*  M.  ii.tl, 

Thm  Onmbrlilgm  Hlmt»rloml  tmfl»*,-M»w  Vofwma*. 
i.iniinil  Milor— 11.  W.  I'liurii tHo,  LilUI'. 

EUROPE  AND  THE  FAR  EAST.     IJv  Sir  R.  K.  Dof .ii-as.  Keeper 

ol  i>fi.-ni<>l  IVinifLl  1^1  ink.  Kiul  .MS-;,,  llriiluli  Mii>^'mii.  rr.iwoHva,  wltlil  Muj",  ■'•  H''' 

SCANDINAVIA.      A  Pulitiml  Hirtory  of    IVnro.irk.  Xorwav  ji.ul 

Si.c.1™,  (tnin  ISIJ  lo  liuin.  llvn-XrinKTIiMN,  .InltKirnl  "TlU'liuUirlil^ror  itlerlUii 
fiinil.'  *l-liiirlm  .\ll.iLi"i  tli.(.-.illiiii<i'iil  (ln-«wi-rt>)i  i;niiiir.-."  iti-,  (.'rDwnllvu..7a.ikf. 

0«mAp/rfffs  Cngllah   Ofa*»/c*. 

NKW   Vul.L'JIKS      Liiruc-  i>iu*ii  n\o..  I.   (K.  i.i-l  i-ui'li, 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY.-  POEMS  (Miscellanies.  The  Mistress, 

l'lnrl'irli-|iji.  ilrli.'*,  Uii^  lOl-i^,  \'c'i>i'i  WrilTi.n  Mil  Si's*-rul  i.)t'i'ii,,ionM.  Tlir  T^vt  loUl-nl 
'iy  A.  IL  Wau.iiU,  M.A.  i».v,iii„, 

MATTHEW    PRIOR.— POEMS    ON    SEVERAL  OCCASIONS. 

'I'll.'  '!'.■» I  l-Mk.'il  liy  A.  1(.  \V  (i.i.iiii.  M.A  yliiitnntinii:^. 

THE    WORKS    OF    BEAUMONT  AND    FLETCHER.     In    10 

Volumr*.  VoL  I.  'riic  MiiiJ'i  Trwocly.  Milliniof,  .\  Kiiiiiiinil  m.  Kinir.  'J'lu.- 
fromlnl  turly.  Tin-  Ciiilniii  ml  ihi.  (.'i  mil  try.  Tin'  T.m  Kilii.vl  liv  AliMiui 
OLOrm,  M.A..<>I  Tnnliy  CU.IIitkt  iiii>t  ih*  Inn-T 'I'oniiiK  lIu'iunf.'aMii, 

Sttt9rr9tr**/t-f  VfnftleU  S4U  art  'Hfil/'if  '0  jivrthntt  r*q'i*t  crl  9ht  ftii^iertl  nrtt  Iff  Irt  tttf  Jtff 

t^  Sft  vf  10  i'tilutne*.  yiiipifilr  ill  10  .fiyfiiiiri^iil*  nf  iJ,  luf  t.rj  Ikv pvMi'Wiiiii  i^/nir/i  njiimf. 

IiOMPOX:  OAMBRIDOE   ITKn-RBfllTr   I>RE8S  WAItlinOirHB.  FBtTBR  LANK 
a  F.  CL.iy.  itnMSf/. 
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it 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


lo  maki  I6e 

writing 

taiier. 


Have  you  a  Friend  who  is  a  poor  Corrca- 
pondent  ?    9*refenl  a 

SWAN 

^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^     .^^■^•^'   as.''       Prices, 

10/6.14.6. 

16,6.21/-. 

25/-,  30,'-.  42,'-, 

(o  £20.  pott  f^ff. 

A  Lasting,  U&eful 
Token  of  Friendship. 

Gaaranteed.    Exchangtable. 

Sre  Catalogue,  poil  free. 

,^4"  Also  SOLIi  Br  STAT10M.KS. 

s.'i--"'     MABIE,  TODD  6"  BARD, 

>*  19   A    «0.    HIOM     HOLaORN,    LONDON,   W.C. 

63,  OifJpildc.    EC;  QEa,    Rpt-T'il  etrcpl,  W.   LONDON. 
3,  Elch-inRrSlrpcVMSNCHESTEIf  .inrl  37.  A.-rdp  lOi'f^-j,  P*RIS. 


LONDON       LIBRARY, 

ST.  JAMES'S   SQUARE,    S.H'. 

/v.r™.-iiis  M.iJK-vrv  Tin;  ki^u.        c^-.t— t  tii-  kWii  "■■h   ».  i-  tnLr>ii'iu  M-i", 

I'lR  rR-J'l(-il>-Thii  IlKiii  ti"n  visri.iivr  ••u-i'MO  .  riii:i'i:iii>'  iiahhi-hv   fj-  t  iiBDRaK 

»i:ni;i.CTii.  r-i     .ti.niKi-  hi-s'ku.  "■  ir.nii:,  k.,  .  r  ii-. 

f'-.M..   E,Mii. •IK  iiii"it(ii:nv,  K •'  ;  nw\n  ii"i.  L-iHi'  *iBnrnv.  fba i 

llliM  llr.ri    -l(  «    -^HlSr  I'Cl'l',  ■»■■»  I  ' 

Omfn(ff|i>-Slr  llii«Uil<t  iniinrLi-Tlk»u.i[.  tUn     1-1.  It  ,  lif  J   II,  tiiiiUw^  ll^rviv  T.  nivviL  K^-  f.JLAt 

I'ntf,  ll»r«m  llr.<4U«    t\«t  Ia-«*-  i  apili^WU   l.l,  I'      tii.Itr.  liinlMffi   Tii  ,  T<1,-tt..  >*^ifTried^-  Ibi- Hr  J. 

<lL'IVIi  r  II. H.  ^11  k.iilir.ii.  Ii  >'.  H  .  >'  II  >  K,Iiui,i:>l  li'—  K>i.  U,l>  .  llr>  J.  ll.i-n-11.  11^  d.  Itufil  U.  t, 
Llll  II  >>1>  I'  I'  ni,i'r[.  K  <  VI  air  •  M  Kriil^r.!.  K  <  H  ■<  .  <  I..  M.liKf  !'•.  K"| .  1.0 1- 1'  .  »'  ■  Ullt. 
I>|  ^lilmi  .1  I.  ■  1^.|  -II  riniit  T  Miii>.l>  i'  li  m'  r  I'.itt,-!..  Iliiii  .  I(i  'I  II  I'ln,  T-  I-..  II  K. 
IViUn     t.,,     Hi,.     II    IV. r<    IMP     "Ir  "li-lp,.!  nillii.k,    K'll..«    H.«»nl    )>,..I.I"TI     Ll.li 

Tl>p>  l.llpf  ^rr  i^ihUlila  uti,Hpj1  U^OOS  VipIueimb  uT  Aiic'tdjl  iiipil  Kp-Iptii  l^l^r^iliirv.  in  **'(ip|i*  1  vpi.iuaf* 

Aill>*fL]pL( -3  Sh  n  ifTLj.  aiil,  aik  .,]>' nii>i-.-  f«  '-I  £1  !■       Lll"  >li<ii]1«r>(iLjp.  »<^pr<lliid  1^'  M-      I'lO"*! 

t'H-|pipiir4  «'i^  4tlH,wi.l  l.p  1  .pLuiLfv-Ajiil  T'li^'Tikvip  SEnnlp-^n  lUullhi-iriHPEiH't-it  rr,>iip  T*fp  »pp  Jttir  !•.*■  K4. 
Tip-  M^n  ■   nit I'l:  .1pp-j)|,|,  <i..    mui,  l.n.ia  rvj.,li.  iiHto  «a  !l».i  l„  >l.piii,r.  aoi. 

■  ■  T,  BioBRita  wmaH':.  t.t.  r.    -....i..,  •„«  ijiwivh. 


DINNEFORD'S 


Safest  Apenent 

for  Delic.ite 
ConsMulloi's. 
Ladies, Children 
and  Infnnls. 


A  Pure  Solution  for— 

Acidity  of  the  Siomach. 
Hear  I  burn  ond  Hoadache.  | 
Gout  and   liidlgestio'i. 


MAGNESIA 


NOTICE    TO_  ADVERTISERS. 

rHii  QtIAKri!RLV  HRVIEW  Is  puhllihcd  on  or  abuul  Ihe  >$(ll  ul  Jamiar>,  April. 
Julv,  bikI  Oijlober.  All  Copy  (or  AJxrllicRieiils  InicnitEd  ("r  the  Current  Iwuc 
mi»4  n«ch  thl>  ullkc  MJT  LATIiR  thnn  the  Stii  rrccrdlng  dale  ol  pii  I)  I  lent  Ion. 
CommunlcdlWiiB  rtJpectJnif  Adttrtl.»A^nienl5  should  be  aJdrcsHd  <u 

The  AiJ\'«rtlteiBenl  Maodfcr. 

"Qudr(crl)'   Rc\lc4." 

fVM.  Albemarle  suett,  W. 


Hie  AM 
QUI  DE  BOOK 


LONDON. 


Al.PRMARLK    STRBET,  W., 

Octobtr,  19QS, 


MR.    MURRAY'S 

LIST  OF 

FORTHCOMING   WORKS. 


^^^te^sme^ 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

No.  405.— OCTOBER,    1903— «j. 
7 


t.  Tub  PaiCR  or  Pxack. 

I.    KmCKVT       LiTkHAMV      CRITtCISM      IM 

FnAscr,    Bj-  Ca«i«t  Smith 

3.  Tkb  Sicov    or   PopDLAR  GovK*M- 

4.  EKASUUK      ANI>     TRK      KsmMHATIOH. 

O7  KBV    \V.   H.  HflTOM 

5.  Th«  AsomciMBH  or  Austkaua     B7 

Ahorsw  Lamc. 

6.  Tvu  RibB»A)ii>t.iMtT«<i*TiiULOcr. 


GORTNR'X  MOTHKN.    By  MM- G.  M. 
TrBVKLV*!!. 


8. 


THB     PoBmr     AMD     OlTtCIBM     OF 

Mr.  Swihburns. 

9.  A  CouRTiKu  011  Jaukr  thr  Skcahd. 
By  Ladv  BoBniicLRitR. 

to.  Foon-SDi-n.r  inTimkof  War, 

II.  Great  Bkitain,  Rcsau.  ahoJapak, 

(1.   TaB      CBNTKNAKy     or    TlArALCAH. 

By  pRoi-sstoR  Laucmtom. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


f  A     SELECTION     FROM     HER     MAJESTY'S    CORRESPONDENCE 

^^  BETWEEN    THE    YKAKS    I»j7-ia6i. 

^B  Ediud  by 

^VarTHUR    CHRISTOPHER    BENSON    and    VISCOUNT    C8KER,    K.C. 
^^V  fCtIi  ■■MfroHt  Ph»ttframrii.     Dmy  8n).     roio  ('or  flrnvV  VdJaawi. 


Tlitt  Period  G0v«t«d  by  ihaM  i-olumM  is  a  meinorRbla  ocm  Id  lh«  blaloiy  both  of 
E«rap«  ud  En^knd,  and  indudes— The  Adoplioa  o(  FrM  Tnd*— Tbe  Ropeal 
Aciutlon— CbArtism— Th«  ItevolaiiooAr)'  Movement  oif  '4S— TIm  Qdmii's  Marruge 
—The  Crimsaa  Wu— Tbc  ladian  MrMdv.  &c. 

Th*  frrf^aiun  «/  Mt  gnM  oorA  11  frtftitfing  rtfidiy.  tut  Buimg  U  IMi  immnu 
MMt  ofm»Uh*li  l«  it  JmU  mth,  ii  tannal  bt  rAufy  iifaft  tht  AtMim  »f  VJOS. 


3        Mr,  Murr<^'s  List  of  Forthcomir^  Publications. 


FURTHER  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  WHIG  PARTY? 

1807-1821. 


By  HENRY  RICHARD  VAS&ALL.  3f4  Lord  HallAnd  (1773-1840). 

WITH  WHICH  in  IKCOirOKATauACBAKTBKTBttMltl'-HIMlSLLAI'BOUB  KKUINIb^lKCIt.' 

edited    by    LORD    STAVOROALE. 

Kdtior  ol  Iks  LMidi  of  L4dj  Sknb  l.tanr». 
wall  PotUmtt.  Dmy  Sm.  181   iM. 

LndBdOaodtiUM  tlwibi*  "Meinoira"  (iha  ArM  part  ot  whlcb.  down  laittff. 
«••  pitbUdMd  lot  bb  Ml),  in  1851-4).  *t*  iotBBded  to  T«oord  any  Ea«is  ol  faterM  not 
to  be  foBBd  m  ihe  perioclicali  01  taiatorin  of  the  lime :  •nd  loDchn  llgbtl)'  on  matt 
ot  iho  et  ecits  of  imponuice  wbich  look  pUce  duriog  Ibe  period. 

The  followinft  arc  *  few  of  ibe  luUeeu  meniioniM  In  ibo  coane  of  hit  namilve, 
ittalch  canuneiicei  witb  ibo  fltgbi  of  the  PonugncM  Royal  family  to  Sruil: 
AlUlTt  In  Spain  and  Portuxal.  1607-9:  da«l  b«cw*en  Lord  Cuilliueagb  Md  Cunloc, 
ud  the  casMqiMDl  rec«D«trocilon  o(iha  GoveniKieoi:  the  OP,  Kloi*;  GaomlllTi 
UltMn  and  tM  appoiatment  ol  ihe  Princ*  of  WalM  *t  Ka^vax :  Prince  Kcfieiu'* 
ne^lialions  with  th«  Whi^  tn  1800  and  iSii :  raiioui  atlnnptt  of  lbs  Whigs  to 
bricR  ioman]  the  Caihulic  Clucis .  Pitiiccis  of  \Vala*  affairs  in  181  j,  and  ber  trial 
in  iB:o  '  Napalcon'i  Campaig&i  of  titlj  aod  1814 ;  laliigucs  before  the  OccopatiOD 
of  Pnrii  (1S14]  and  vuit  ot  (he  allied  Savoreigni  to  LondoD  :  PrlnccM  ChuMtU'l 
refaul  10  oiarry  (he  Piincc  of  Orasce  and  bar  tubatquent  mBirlue  aod  dMlfa : 
popular  dl««<nt«nt  aod  incroating  dltuoiea  ia  ibe  Wbif  Party.  iSi6-ao:  Date 
ot  W«UingloD  ia  Parit:  Noy'i  eMcutioo:  acccMion  of  Ccorx«  IV  :  popwUi 
revolutions  on  Ihe  CooiiDscit  In  1810. 

Lord  IloUond  makiB  mention  of  nearly  all  ibc  ccl«btated  men  of  the  day.  icd 
in  tnaoy  iniianc:«i  eivm  bl*  Imprtmioii  of  ibcir  characters.  Among  ihmi  are. 
Horiwr,  Windham.  Lord  Welteiloy.  Wbitbtead.  Sbaridaa.  Lord  Slaohope,  Sit  & 
Komflly,  Ttemey.  and  Enklnc. 

The  "  MltceltaoeoiK  Rem ini teen c»  "  conaltl  ot  Lord  Holland's  accoiiBt  of  lb* 
variou*  liirrary  eelebrlltta  whom  be  h«d  moi  la  ihecoBTMof  bit  life,  and  anecdotn 
relalint  to  ibeni  whlcb  he  cootidered  oi  lotertat.  He  deocribct  bis  rKoUectiocs  of 
Ihe  Fellow)  luid  UutertAI  Eton  in  hi»  time  and  theattHuritiesal  Oxford:  whim 
among  other  well-knowa  men  he  tpcakf  of  Horace  Walpole.  "Bobas"  Smiih.  ¥tttt, 

&Parr.  Porrcn.Jolin  Hanier,  Gibbon,  Hare.  Sit  1    ttcynoldi.  Jove-Luot.  Fabce, 
UDa.  H.  G.  Lewis.  Erasmoi  Daiwlo.  Ilolcrofl,  acd  Soulbey. 


i 


MRS.   MONTAGU: 

HER    FRIENDS   AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

With  a  Mflmolp,  by  her  great,  great  Nieoe,  (WRS.  CLtMENSON. 
With  16  PorlraiU  in  Pkctegnvufi  ni4  otktr  lIltulraUPKi.     1  Vols,     D^my  Hva.     36*  arfj 

Mrs.  Moolagu  »a»  one  ol  the  most  distinguished  ladles  of  literary  aod  McUl  1 
in  l^ndoii  during  Ihe  latter  half  ot  ibe  iSih  Century.     She  bat  been  called  iba  Hn 
DU  Uctfand  of  London  Sociely.  and  ai  her  housu  in  I'oilmun  Souare  nted  toasMmb 
the  most  illuslrloo*  persons  in  raak  and  in  ability  tinder  ihe  reigns  of  George  IL  M  _  , 
GeoFKe  in,     AiiionR  her  friendi,  Koricspondentt.  companions  and  admirers  werealT 
maloot  female,  Engliiii  orforoixn.  who  were  dlsltaguWied  for  Biiiinmenis  01  Ulcots. 

tour  vulumes  ol  Icitctv  10  and  from  ber  were  publUhcd  by  her  acphew  and 

eaecmor,  Matthew  Moniayu.  between  tTji-Ct.but  (onunately  ber  corrtepoBdeoee 

hat  t>o>>n  moil  carefully  collected  and  preaarved.  and  thb  work  mU  C43aalH    ' 

.  materials  from  that  great  Wore  which  have  not  biiberto  been  made  public. 


Mr,  Murray's  LiH  of  Forthcoming  Publications.        3 


THE   HATZFELDT   LETTERS. 

LETTERS  OP   COUNT   PAUL   HATZFELDT  TO   FlIS   WIPE.  WRITTEN 

FROM    THE    HEADQUARTERS    OF  THE   KING  OF   PRUSSIA,  1870-71. 

Tran»lAt»d  from  th*  French  tky  J,  L.  BA8HF0RD.  M.A. 

With  lUuitraJvini.       I>my  lUta.     131.  nil.  \Jiut  eul. 

Tba**  Hftlifddl  L«llen,"  written  by  Count  I'aul  Hadfsldl.  German  Ambasudor 
ID  Loodon  from  iSSj  to  igoi.  to  bW  wi(«,  inuislaied  iTom  [he  FreDch  originals, 
give  a  serin  of  i-erj-  graphic  word-piclurei  from  ibe  poiol  of  view  of  a  diplomatiil 
of  Ihe  Ktnts  of  action  of  the  icmble  cvroti  of  ihft  Franco* German  Wftc  of  18707:. 

The  leiteri  arc  composed  III  a  plcAi-ani,  convcrMlionol  iijle.  They  abound  In 
Iniereiitiiig  dotailt  concomlnR  old  Kaiiior  Wilhclin  the  t'lni,  ilio  Emperor  Napoleoil, 
Um  Crown  Princo  of  PniMia,  Prince  pTJodricb  Karl.  Uinmarck.  Molike,  Boon. 
BlanMilbal.  and  many  other  pertons  of  historical  and  lociaJ  nota.  Count  Halifaldl 
UaoiMlimu  very  fnjik  and  severe  in  bi»  rtnuuka  about  the  French  governmenl 
and  the  character  of  the  French  ppople. 

G«iietal  RcUle'i  mmion  to  King  Wllbolm  uid  ihe  drftwias  up  of  the  King's 
reply  to  Nnpolooti  ittier  Sodfui ;  niunftrck'i  agliaiion  Bfi«T  Man-ia-Tour  vbere  bla 
MM  were  wounded  and  reported  10  blm  ••  dMid ;  Kalifddt'H  own  annoi-aiice  »t  Ibe 
eccentric  lilesu  nl  (lie  Americans  conMroinf  the  uaa^^  of  war  duTinR  the  ilejie  of 
Pari4  .  hi«  Hcaihini;  imiarki  anent  French  geoeraJs,  politician*,  and  tba  populace 
tba  neirolialiors  wiili  Thien;  the  author's  apiritsd  deacriptlon  of  Ihe  closing  scena  : 
are  only  a  brief  selection  of  the  titles  of  the  woni-ptclutes  above  reierred  to. 


^^RIT 


THE  MILITARY  LIFE  OF 
H.R.H.  THE   DUKE   OF   CAMBRIDGE. 


RITTEN  UNDER  THE  AUTHORITY  OF   THE    LATE    DUKE    FROM 
DOCUMENTS   IN   HIS  OWN   lX)SSESSION. 

I  By  Colonel    WILLOUOHBY   VERNER. 

^^^^^^  liie  Kiflfl  Onuiiii!. 

^^^B         AMlsted   by  CapUIn  ERASMUB   DARWIN   PARKER. 

^f  WHk  PerirtUi.     a  I'oli.     MiJium  Sitii.     361.  Mff. 

Some  Iwo  years  before  his  i1«slh  H.R.H.  |;*ve  insttuction*  for  (he  preparation 
of  this  biography  which  wat  carried  out  under  his  supervision  until  Ibe  time  of  his 
laal  iUnen.  At  a  time  like  the  preaent.  when  Army  Administration  forms  an 
inDorRinl  subject  of  public  diiciut-^on.  ibis  uork  cannot  fail  to  be  of  Ihc  greatest 
■AO  nocl  opponuoe  value,  apart  from  lU  biographical  interest. 


THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  SAMUEL  SMILES,  LL.D. 


Edited      by     THOfMAS      MACKAY, 

Autlioc  u(  lb*  ■■  Lift  o[  Sit  Jobn  l*owl«," 

Win  Pffitraili.  Dimji  Sv*.  131  Ml. 


[yalf  oul. 
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MEMOIRS  OF 
GEN.  SIR  HENRY  DERMOT  DALY.  G.C.B.,  CLE.. 

lOHRItHI  COMMAHOait   Of  CSMTRAL   IKMt   NORM.    FOt-ITICAI.   AUIRTAKT   FOR 
WKSIRRK    UaLWA.  AC,    &C, 

By     M&Jor     H.     DALY. 

With  llUUitiiani.      Dimy  Stv.       iji.  H/f. 

This  in  H  life  nf  anorhnr  o(  iboM  h«iOB«  of  <hp  imllaB  Uu^nrof  whlcbMveral 
— «^.  Jehn  Nicholson  —  Donald  Stewail— HaTiy  LumKlco— Rern«II  Tftylor— 
Henry  Lawicace.  Ac  ,  have  slraidy  been  pnbliiliea.  SU  Henry  Diujf  aitw  serving 
in  Ihe  I'unjab  campJilKn  in  1S4S-9,  and  againit  ibe  bill  tribes,  tooli  pan  is  tbe  Si«gc 
of  Delhi  with  (he  Guides  tic  w»»  twice  wounded  tbere  and  bad  hit  tantM  kllUd 
uodei  him.  Ho  aflcrwards  served  wiih  Hnhon's  Hone  at  (be  Siege  of  Lucknow 
ftnd  through  ihe  lubrtcijuoni  t)iidc  rjnipitiRn ;  he  dlod  >q  1895. 


THE  HIGH  ROAD  OF  EMPIRE. 

WATER-COLOUR  AND  PEN  AND  INK  SKFTCHHS  MADK  IN  INDIA 

By    A.    H.    HALLAM    MURRAY. 
Illnunlor  ol  ■■  On  ibe  OUl  Raul."  "Old  tluif  Tiavtl."  cm. 

DBDiCATBO  ev  oBACioDs  i-BiiNisiuoH  TO  R.*.H.  nni  MiNcsss  or  walks. 

With  48  C«'0Nmf  n«l/i.         Mtinm  ivo.         lit.  it. 

(A  tmall  edliion  on  large  paper  uilt  lie  published  ai  £1  a.  ■/!.) 

TltlK   IS  A  CnMr«KrOH   VaLDUK   TO   MR.    HALLAM    ML-KEAr'K   "  0»  TtlK   OLD   ROAD 
TIIIIOt.'a)t  MANCIl  10  FLOBINCB,"  WIIICK   MRT  WltW   ORIIAT  SDCCRKS   LAST  VBAB, 

THE   PRESENT  ASPECT  OF  HOME  REUNION. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  NONCONFORMISTS 

WITH    AN    APPEAL    FOR    CONFERENCES    THAT    WE    MAY 

UNDERSTAND  ONE   ANOTHER   BETTER. 

By    tli«    EARL    NELSON. 
WM  ti  FrDnUipiia.     Ltirgt  Cnmi  fSw.     ts.  tt.  [Jtutaiil. 


k 


REASON  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

By   THOMAS   GRAHAM   JACKSON.  R.A. 

n'iU  llluUtitiicKf.       Miitium  Sv#, 

The  WMk  a  iiic«nded  to  explain  the  devclopmeni  oi  ib«  RyU*  of  Modern  Europe 
b;  mdng  it  10  natural  and  social  causes. 
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A    SPECIAL   BOOK    FOR   COLLECTORS. 

THE   TRIUMPHS   OF   PETRARCH. 


Tcanalated  Into  English  by  HENRY  80YD. 


With 


BIAQI. 


Introduction   by   SIgnor   QUI 

LilitJfinn  of  1I18  RuJTil  M'MliCiMii  Liiutcniiun  Lib(«>  in  Flotciie*. 

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

Mr.  Murray  will  shortly  publish  a  book  which  will  constitute  sn 
entirely  uew  departure  in  artistic  typoijraphy.  The  iLtiglish  edition 
xvill  be  limited  to  loo  numbered  copies,  printed  on  Italian  haod-made 
paper,  am)  ten  printed  un  parchment.  Every  detail  in  the  production 
of  the  book  lia.i  licen  most  .tcrupulouRly  looked  to:  the  type,  especially 
made  for  this  vuluiiic,  lia^  lievn  shaped  after  the  letters  u.ted  by  the 
most  accomplisliwl  Scribes  of  the  isth  Century.  The  paper  has  been 
especially  manufaclurcd  in  ItcU^,  aner  an  old  Italian  formuld,  being 
the  closest  approach  lo  the  ancient  hand-made  paper  yet  found.  The 
work  will  he  bound  in  leather,  Mind-stamped  with  a  beautiful  14th 
Century  design.  The  cover  is  inl^d  with  bosses  of  antique  bronze, 
bearing;  the  Medici  emblem.  A  full-pofte  facsimile  of  an  original 
illuminated  pa^e,  and  initials  executed  by  Attilio  Formilli  of  Florence, 
complete  the  beauties  of  one  of  the  fme^t  productions  of  the  book- 
creator's  art  yet  re«li»ed.     Never  before  had  Petrarch  so  fine  a  setting 

for  his  work. 

*■•«***  »•**•***«*** 

I     THE     THREE     DORSET     CAPTAINS    AT    TRAFALGAR. 

kTHE   LIFE   AND   LETTERS   OF 
THOMAS    MASTERMAN     HARDY, 
CAPTAt.V    01-    THK    "VrCTOKy 
[1769—1840], 
wtTii    soiiti   ACCotr.sT   or   iiti,  oomraou, 
HENRY    DIGBV    [Ciptain  of  ihe  ■■AplM").  and   CHARLES   BULLEN 
(Captain  of  the  "Diiionaia), 
By     A.     M.     BROADLEV, 
Author  d(  "Tunii  l>ucinJ  l'[i<>iini,"  tnil  "Iln»  W«  EM»n<lod  Anbl." olc. 
And     R.     Q.     BARTELOT.     M.A.. 
Auitim  o'  Iho  "  Htue/tf  (it  Cnwiutne  Saboot," 
lllutttalii  Dfmy  fivn. 

Much  iniercM  U  felt  In  ihU  volume  on  bccoudI  of  iu  having  orlglajktcd  in  iho 
TMcnt  dlKovcry  of  name  hundred*  qf  unknown  and  nnpablUhed  tcit«r»  Ihrawitig 
freah  liitht  not  onlv  na  tli«  lir«  of  H»rdy.  but  od  Ilia  c«r««r  of  Lord  Nalaon  and  tbo 
actions  of  bin  aMociatra  and  coiitainporarlM.  Tbe  work  ia  llk«l^-  lo  prove  a  valuable 
addition  lo  Nelsonian  literainre,  as  Sir  Thomat  Hardy  cod tnved  lo  k«epon  sood 
tecnu  wiib  both  Lord  Kelton  and  bli  wife,  although  he  had  no  s^mpaibf  with  Lady 
Hamilton  after  her  arrival  tn  England,  Up  to  the  prcicol  il  bus  alwayi  been 
nppOMd  thai  Sir  Thenm*  Had])- iletlmyod  ^il*  correspondence  owing  to  a  diiiliito 
lo  poetbunMHt*  publictly. 
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OUR  waterways; 


AN   ACCOUNT    OF    COMMUNICATION    ASD   TKAFPIC    BY   CANALS, 
RIVERS.   «e.    IN   GREAT   BRITAIN. 

By  URQUHART  A.  FORBES  &nd  W.  H.  R.  ASHFORD 
wax  Mat  limy  Sro. 


A   NEW    BOOK    BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF    THE    "HOUSE  OF   AUIET. 

THE  THREAD  OF  GOLD. 

Sy  th«  AUTHOR  OF  THE  ■■  HOUBC  OF  QUIET." 
Squan  Drmy  (tw,    f-t   uit. 


LIFE    OF    SIR    JAMES    GRAHAM, 
1792—1861, 

MMT  LORD  OP  THK  ADWI'ALTV  IM  THK  KIMUTKIES  or  LORD  BUT  AH  It  LORD  AnaDIBH, 
AKD  MOUK  SSCRCTARV  IK  Tilt  ADHINISTNATtOK  OF  SUI  ROMtST  PaSL. 

Edited    by    C.    S.    PARKER, 
Ediloi  ef  "Ufa  e(  Sit  Rabm  ftA." 

Wilh  Htiult*li»%i        a  Volt     Dtmy  8m. 

ThU  is  tbe  fir*t  Llf«  of  Sir  Jaine*  GrahAn.  based  on  all  ibe  lamily  paparR  and 
documents,  which  has  appeared. 

Sir  James  Graham  was  one  al  IhMc  igth  CcntDfy  StaiemiM  to  whom  England 
and  the  Empire  owe  much :  »lihon|[h  hi*  (am*  hta  bom  K>i»owhat  obtcurCil  by  h<> 
gfnsat  I'arliamf'iUrj  co»ii.'iiiporari««.  Ai  oiicc.  afivr  leaving  Oxford,  be  plimif^d  into 
Bclive  political  liEe.  lakinc  pan  ro  IliB  nsKOliatiuns  with  Mural,  KinR  of  Niplm 
Fivt  yean  later  be  became  Whii;  Member  for  Knll.  and  tberisifteT  eiperi^ncpd  a  loaR 
bui  very  checkered  car«rr  ia  and  out  of  the  Jlouac  of  Commooi  He  ni.i  iwice  Fir«t 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  under  Earl  Giey  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  wa>  Hone 
Secreiat^  in  the  Miotiitry  of  Sir  Robert  I'ttel,  He  waa  an  acllra  Kuppoiiei  ol 
reform,  and  a  toimd  financier. 


RESEARCHES  IN  SINAI. 

By   PporoBSor  WM.    FLiNDEKS    PETRlE.    D.O.L..    LI_D..    F.R.S. 

With  about  lOo  StlmUmUomi.     Dtmj  8m. 

Thii  work  will  give  an  nccoonl  i>f  ibc  lecent  expedition  with  a  large  workini 
parly,  whi^  lived  in  the  dcwil  excavating  lor  Mimi.-  mantha.  The  oldeil  Kgyplial 
sculpmm  known  arc  f«prciluced,  itio  K«olug>  and  ancient  ruiiM  are  de»crib«d,  the 
only  temple  known  for  Semitic  worahip  oaa  (ullj  oiplured  and  i*  iUu>trat«d  U 
detail,  the  condtllons  of  Iho  Eaodu«  are  ditKuMad  with  a  new  view  of  the  IkmUm 
censu*.  and  th«  life  of  the  Bedouin  of  Sinai  and  tb«  Egyptian  dcaert  U  noticed. 
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TRANSVAAL  PROBLEMS: 

SOME    NOTES    ON    CURRENT    POLITICS. 

By    LIONEL    PHILLIPS. 

Dimy  Siro.     iii.  nit. 

COlfTRNTS  :  Pii»»*ck— t.  IttTitoiiucnoK :  A  Relnwpeci— a.  Amw  thk 
War  —  J.    Tmt    Laboor    PKOnLiH — 4,    Tub    MmtKC    Ikbustiiy  — 5.    Kafpibs. 

CaiMKgR  AKD  OTHKK  ABIaTICS— G.  ThE  NATIVB    pROat-KM— 7.  BO«««  AMD  BbITON— 

I.  T^E  Genbbia  or  Pa*tibb — 9,   I'olitical  Tactics — 10  Thb  CowttrruiioM^ 

II.  Tut  POTORK  ODTLOOK— AfPEHDM. 

Mr,  IJonal  Phillips,  wbo  is  w«ll  known  as  one  o{  the  cre*ton  ol  ih«  ea\A  Indutitf  y 
In  the  Transvaal,  and  a  loadeT  of  the  old  Reform  Tarty  ia  Johanncsburfc,  bi*  kIvm 
to  ibi*  work  hii  csiimwe  of  ihecbief  5ouih  African  prob1«(ni  of  lo-dar-  Tb«  book 
Ulibo  result  ol  a  rooent  visit  lo  ibc  country.  After  Hocribing  the  chnnRM  whicb 
UnprVM  A  vlttttor  returning  to  the  Tnuiivtutl  After  n  long  nboencc,  Mr.  Phillip* 
r«^aw«  shortly  how  iha  mine*  work  tinc«  iht  war.  >nd  th«o  d«*cribes  •>  length  itie 
□Blur*  of  themlnlnji  Uidiuirjr,  and  lbs  labour  queat ion,  Thcrs  is  an  tiCcoimt  of  the 
reanlli  of  (be  Cbinaw  labour  a^roement.  a  chapter  on  the  native  quaation,  and  Ihe 
Boer  characlM'.  The  book  concludes  with  a  long  and  careful  analysis  of  praMnI 
polidoJ  parties  and  a  forocatt  of  the  working  of  tbe  new  conitliutloo. 


MAST  AND  SAIL  IN  EUROPE  AND  ASIA. 


By   H.    WARINQTON 
ScetaUrf,  Mine*  DngwRiniint,  Tiimvul 


SMYTH. 
Aulhai  bf  "  Five  Yean  in  Slam." 


WUh  nuMfttrnt  lUiLitriUiattt  by  Ut  AuTiioa.        MiAum  Zva,        311.  hH, 

Ur,  Waringion  Smyth  ha«  had  «ic«plioaal  opportunltlM  of  iiudyiofE  saillnjc 
bottta.  and  In  ibo  pracilMl  VM  ol  Ihetn  in  alt  part*  of  lb*  world,  and  thl*  book  is  the 
firal  andaarour  lo  dotcrlb«  and  clauify  them  both  wllh  pen  and  pencil.  It  should 
be  of  ipecial  value  and  iotereal  lo  yachttmen.  *«ilorv.  travellen  and  aitiata. 


LETTERS   OF   RICHARD   FORD   (1797-1858). 

Edited    by    ROWLAND    E.    PROTHERO.    M.V.O.. 

r«B«rly  PoUow  ot  AO  Soul'aCtllt«r,  OtfoA.    Auiliacaf  "Thsrulmain  Itunun  U(*."«e..«IO. 

JVUk  Pmtraitt  »n4  ollttr  SthultMtiaKi        Dtmy  Hve.       iSt  »tl. 

The  Life  of  Richard  Ford,  traveller  and  scholar,  celebrated  as  the  author  ol 
what  i«  regarded  as  Ibe  b«t  snide  ev«r  wriiien,  the  "  Handbook  for  Spain."  and  a 
CreqUMU  writer  in  the  QMrurty  Rnitte  in  the  first  half  of  tbe  iglh  century.  1*  now 
(or  the  flr*t  tine  given  to  the  pabltc. 


THE   ODYSSEY   OF   HOMER. 

Books  9— iC.     TKANSI^ATHU    INTO    ENGLISH    VERSE. 

By  J.  W.  MACKAIU 
AulbDI  dI  "L:illa  LitRUun." 

Civm  800.     y.  hH. 
Book  1.— Vnt    At.>N*i>y  Pchlishbo.    Crcwt  6t)o.    y.ntt. 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LORD  OF  JOINVILLE. 

By    Mr*.    JO&IAH    WEOQWOOO. 

SqHMt  DtiHy  8w. 

At  a  liroe  when  Cngllih  records  were  Rbandonod  to  the  I^ilnltf  of  vortdly 
moaks.  Jehan.  ilic  dc  Jolnville.  bcftan  Ihii  Iodk  line  of  meaiaii))  which  Inter'wcava 
France's  hUiory  with  h«r  lliemturB.  Kla  book  it  (ho  plftio  nutmiive.  la  his  own 
tooeue,  at  the  diiliiKi  o(  a  great  Baron  of  the  ijtii  century.  Botd  about  mj, 
Da  JoioiHllewaxheir  luihe  SeneschaltyofCluiDpagae.  and.  with  hi»  own  contingent. 
followed  Sc  Louis  on  thai  ill'Siurc^  cruuulc  marlcnl  by  the  diualcr  of  Manioorxnnd 
captura  of  ih<!  wbole  ChrUtian  aimy.  On  hi*  return  from  coougb  advcataiea  to 
SDppIy  a  leautional  noveliat.  he  ietlted  on  hi*  eiiatef  and  look  a  thara  in  tba  pollllca 
ihroDgh  three  Kintc'*  r«l|t^ii.  Finally,  at  over  70,  he  Ml  10  work  to  wrlta  his 
remlni«:cnc«M  i>f  ihe  friend  and  masur  whom  lie  had  loved  in  his  youth  HU 
narrxtive  brinies  us  into  soma  of  Ibe  Snesi  company  in  the  world,  and  into  cloier 
RTmpatby  nilh  the  I3lh  century  than  many  vnlumes  of  compiled  hiiloty.  Walter  of 
Chaiiilon.  holding  the  viltiiRe  iireeis,  ringlc- banded,  againii  a  horde  of  Inhdcls ;  ibe 
good  Bl*hop  of  SoiuQQt.  who  "haitrned  his  journey  to  Ccd" — arc  worthy  of 
perpetual  remembrance ;  itnd  th«  big-bead«d  Senetcbal  bimMlf  it  not  the  Unxl  choice 
iplrit  of  ihxt  age  o(  piou*  Konilemen  and  gallani  kniKht*. 


THINGS    INDIAN. 

By     WILLIAM     OROOKE. 
Kdlloi  ol  "  Kobton— JobtOQ." 

PEASANT  LIFE  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND. 


ipirit  ol 
^^^H  By  th«  Rev.  O.  T.  wiLSON,  M.A.  Oxon.,  F.R.G.S., 

WM  IllKttt'iUOHi       Drmy  gw,      IXI,  net. 

This  volume  deoli  with  the  people raibcr  than  with  lh«  land,  and  that,  loo,  from 
tUtkiv.  Many  years'  readence  and  work  in  Palatine  have  Ki^*n  ihe  Author 
exceptional  opponuiUtie*  ol  aeeiiiR  ilic  inner  lilc  of  the  preicni  inhabkanti  of  ibo 
Holy  Lasd.  more  eapecUlly  ibat  of  the  Fellahtn.  of  whom  thi*  work  ircati  H«  ha* 
bem  brought  into  cfoMtt  contact  with  many  b(  them,  both  Chriailan  and  MMlcm. 
stsyioK  in  their  ho<i*nt.  jutninii  tlieni  at  their  meali.  trai«llint;  long  Jouroayi  with 
them,  often,  for  days  at  a  time,  hearing  and  speakinft  oolhinK  but  their  languue. 
Tlie  work  i*  therefore  an  authoritative  ai  viell  as  inieretting  iiudy  of  one  of  the  oldofi 
comiounliies  in  the  uorld 
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THE   EMPIRE   AND   THE   CENTURY. 

with  an  Introduction  by  CHAHLE8  SYDNEY  OOLOMAN,  and  &  Po»m  by 
RUDYAflO  KIPLJNG  entitled  -The  H«HlnKe." 

IVitk  7  Jttfi.    JVAfiiuM  6m.    til.  M. 

P»t  /.—THE    IMPERIAL   ORGANISM. 
i—Priiuiflit  ej  Smfitt. 

W.  I-'.  Hoojipabn].   I     y  Tm  Ltw  *nn  tll*  Covet irvi ion. 

jolu  Uuobo 


I.  TU  tuiiDiAi.  I  Haul. 
«.  Tan  Ci«wii. 


Htmud  HDbiMl. 

H.— AfKAMJia  n/  Emfir*. 


I.  Tm  M«iiiT»HJi«cii  Of  ICupinr. 

J.  I.4i)i>  Canrta. 
t,  lumui.  TuMui.  Hciiijr  OuchMMach, 

J.  fan  Tun  lus  tkb  BurtKii. 

J.  S(-  tx*  Sln«b«)>, 
4.  ScucAnoH  ino  lynauL  f^OLici. 

The  Kl.  ItafL  R.  U.  Illlitui*.  MP. 

J,  Tm*  Ewnnii  'rn  rut  Cm'tcK. 

Tl»  It!  I(».  ill*  RUtiopolSMpiwj. 

0,  Ihikimi.  Diiihck  inu  KatiokjU.  Pouot. 

I-  S.  AiMBV. 


).  N<vu.  Oaasaiunon. 

(L)  l.t.>n.  CMlyto  IMUln.  KM. 
HI.)  The  Rt.  H«a  Sir  lota  tMoah, 

K.C-M.C,  M.P. 
1.  Tm  Bohd  »r  MtLiimt  t'ani. 

Gcnml  lilr  KdwiCil  Itutwn. 

^  Thi  Ki»v«s  or  Sun  KB, 

TIm  Hon.  C«lti>  PmI' 

10,  lnriLiiii.  f>e*Tiki.  Ssntcs*. 

l.llMHIwtllmon.  M.I>. 

11,  Tun  MucANttu  Waiibi. 

Enljn  Ck>I,  U  f. 


fM  iJ.— CONSTITUENTS   OF    EMPIRE. 

i.—Naliwt  in  Mailing. 


I.  T«  UMiita  or  Cjuada. 

Tbo  Hon.  ClintKil  SHIan. 

1,  Tlli  FUTl-Sl  0»  CAIIU4. 

prtaripul  Wn,  FVMcan. 

],  CAHADtIN  AciICVLlUn  AHb  Kvpit,  SOVCA- 

TiOH.  Pruliuoc  RobmHMit 

4,    iDrMIAUMI  III  CaKADIAII    POUTICt. 

I,  W.  Biul». 
i,  Canada  akd  nti  Picinc.      b.  R.  Pukin. 

0.  PlA)tCII  CAWAIltAXh  AMD  Tll«  Enrtftll, 

hrnjAmln  Suit*. 

9.  AUBTKALIA  AKD  1I»  CuITICt. 

The  Hon.  Bcniud  Wnc 


t.  iMrulAt  AintCT*  e*  Avn*At.itH  PouriEt. 

Sii  Jcbn  Vockbunii 

9,  Niw  Zkaiaidi  T<^(>av.  W.  p.  Bmtc*. 

10.  RHnL>iA  AHIi  Milk**.         K'imuni  GAmn. 

]i.  CmumsT  PoLincc  tit  Soum  Athica. 

G.  C.  XobliHOn. 

I*  Thi  N*t>v(  QumiOH  IK  Soi'TH  ArticA. 

Sir  CaUic)  l-iu;i!tn. 

3>.  C04.CIIUATiall  u  SoutB  Allict, 

Colonil  flwm  TtUMnM. 
14.  KDWCATIOH  IK  SOUIII  AliICA. 

E,  B,  Sjunm. 

11.  Trc  UiHiiia  PioaLUi.  LiomI  PhilJipt. 


^—Nmiaiu  IK  Tmt. 


I,  Thk  IwrMiAL  Fotitioa  m  Im.ii. 

StE  Fnnk  VuiinghiiAhand- 

t.    IIDIA— pAtT,    PavnNT  AKD    flllVKK 

SlTChut»Cr«UIlWAil«. 

1.  Ths  PaOHTIM  Qutitioii. 

SU  Thniiu*  lloMlcb. 
(.  Tn  liDUB  A*MV.      Gencnl  Sic  K,  Colkn, 

}.  Thi  SiAtii  01'  InaiA. 

Colonel  Sir  tMvii]  Ban. 
e.  lnDiAii  BnucAfiaii.  Tbewlut*  Uumuii. 


J.  Civioa. 
».  BuavAU. 


Si(  Htnty  Blakt. 
Six  Prvdcrtclt  Firer. 


),  iHniiAL     iKiiMitn     HI     Pumxn     akc 
Nuua  Aha.  VateaUne  Chlrol. 


M.  Loip  CtHKi  II  Eovrt       Sit  Ehlea  Conl. 


ft.  Tm  LAnaut  RiVKt  in  tki  Woklh. 

Sit  WillUm  GarouL 
II.  ttaiTitn  Ruia  m  tire  Suiuv. 

Tilt  Hon,  SIditty  PML 

II.    UCAIII»A.  AKI}  THK    N'lI.K  At    I  KAW    IT. 

Xntt  S.  Gti^ui 

14.  TxtTliDncaOt  nn  Bwnu.   Lady  Lucud' 

1),  Tm»  Stkiit*  SirtLimiin  ahh  Bivtao- 
Sit  Fiiak  SwdieuluiB. 

it,    WaiLT  AtKlCAK  Plith(.«HIOH)l  AKtt    A('H1IE»' 

TUTloa,  Sir  I'rerierick  t,ii|ud. 

■7,  ThK  BAlt  AnlCAH  PtQIUTOHAIa 

gta  Cbulia  Eliot. 

15.  Tmi  W»ti  lauiaii.  — 

19.  Th>     AnmaEHTaATion     ow     thi     Cativra 
Coutlii.  SU  Punk  Somianlius. 


J 
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THE   AFRICANDER   LAND. 

By   ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN, 

Aalbor  of  "  katau  Ciayti,"  "  Ciaiiei  Amalu."  An. 
UftHun  Sue. 

Since  the  concluuon  of  the  int  in  Souili  Afncft  mftiter*  have  moved  wlib  ncal 
rapidity,  and  a  %txoag  feeling  thai  a.  crt&t*  will  lOon  be  reached  in  (he  affaiTK  cJ  Ibe 
«Qb>cootlnenl  induced  Mr,  Colitiihouri  to  lenliit  it  and  travel  ovor  >lno«l  ei-crj 
MCtlon  ot  ibm  country.  Hi>i  aim  in  this  book  in  to  «)««  a  picture,  tltigeii  by  no 
patliian  fealin);.  of  the  political,  social  ;iDd  econocnic  Male  of  South  Afric*  lo-day, 
not  dweltiDg  BO  much  od  conlioi'crxial  m«iter:i  »  ctlimaiing  ihc  dynamic  force* 
which  aieat  vork.  Tbe  Race  problems,  both  ol  White  and  Black,  and  Biitith  and 
Dnich,  aieinacriticalstaKe  the  fatcuf  mofcthanonRColonyhatiits  in  ihobalaoi:*— 
and  the  KTcat  quettlon  ol  tfa«  (ulurv  i*  beiiiK  [lr::ide[l  day  by  day— whelbor  or  no 
Africander  l.anil  into  ivmain  pkrt  ol  the  Biiiith  tlmpire?  The  impottanco of  th« 
subject  and  the  intimate  pemnal  hnmrledge  uitb  wliicD  every  phase  ii  treated,  make 
Ihia  book  isdispeniable  to  everyone  who  deures  to  undemand  the  aflain  of  his  day 
knd  e(  Ilia  oountry. 

••■•■••••*••••••>•• 

OUR  CULTURE  BEARERS  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

By   Prof.  VAMBdRY. 

MlitHM    ivO, 

Thin  book  i>  calculated  to  Inlcrcsl  the  whole  English 'Speaking  world  *ince  it 

EiM  before  (ha  rc«der  the  balance  of  luooeat,  In  Asia,  achieved  by  the  civilizing 
fluenca  of  EegUnd  aot!  of  Kntsla.  and  dl*CDN«*  Ibe  ricii  auestlon  of  political 
snpremaey  in  the  Old  World  The  Author'*  object  is  to  vindicate  the  principle, 
wbic;h  he  Dai  upheld  lor  40  years  in  defence  of  England'*  policy  In  Atin,  and  bo  lay* 
himself  otit  lo  prove  the  faJacy  of  many  Europeana  and  Ainericaii*  ibnl  Kuh^a, 
TTTfT'f-  she  i«  aeml-Atiaiic  Is  more  Gt  to  civlliie  the  But  than  England. 


THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF 

GIOVANNI   ANTONIO    BAZZI 

(COMMONLY  KNOWN  AS    -SOUOMA"), 

»477— »549- 

By    R.     H.    HOBART    GUST. 

wok  tmnuraut  IUiatttHau.        Dimy  8es.        its.  ait 


THE   LIFE   OF   ISABELLA   BIRD 

IM«s     BISHOP) 

By    Mlas    ANNA     M.    STOOOART, 

A«hor  of  Ike  "  Lift  ot  Viitmaot  J.  S,  Bl«kl«." 

Willi    PttilrMt   Md   llluUMtifint.  Dmi  Sm. 


i 


ta      Mr.  Murray's  List  of  Forthcomh^  Pithlicatiims. 


THE    BATTLE 


OF   WAVRE    AND 

RETREAT. 


GROUCHVS 


A  STUDY   OF  AN   OBSCURE   PART  OF  THE  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGN. 
By    W.     HYDE     KELLY,     R.E. 


mih  iliifi     t>mj  Siw.    tti,  an. 


[/MiMf. 


Tbit  i(  a  put  of  the  Waterloo  Campaign  which  hu  not  bllbarto  r«c«lv«d  llie 
atiention  vlilch  ll  deiarvca:  there  wna  hard  fiRhlloit  on  lli*  loft  of  the  FniBiiJui 
lice  at  Wavrv  (or  Mm*  hour*  aftur  the  Ballls  o(  Wattrloo  w>t  finished  Ttai*  book 
kiM  InclndM  M  account  of  ih«  advance  of  the  alliM  lo  Paris. 


THE  ELEVEN   EAGLETS  OF  THE  WEST. 

By    PAUL     FOUNTAIN. 

ADIbor  of  "Tb(  (•»«<  NoTlli-Wt«i,"  "'llw  time  II(»iuanil  fcnmicf  Nortb  ABWrica," 
"TbeCrMI  Uououlni  u<l  fciciu  ulSixitb  Amtrka,' Ac. 

Dtmf  iva.     tot.  ti.  M. 

CHAPTER  1.— CALifoMNU  II.—Orioon.  Ill  —  Wasiiikotox.  IV  —  Ioamo. 
V.-MoXTAWA.  VI  -Wvokiwo.  Vn.-Coij»AOO.  VIII  -Haw  Maitico.  IX,~ 
AxtxoHa.    X.-~Umb.    XI.— Nkvaoa. 


THE  DEAD  HEART  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

A  JOURNEY  AROUND  LAKE   EYRE   IN   THE  SUMMHH   OP  1901—1901. 

WITH  AN  ACCODKT  Of  1HR  I.AKX  aVRK  tUKIN  AND  THtt  rLOWinO  WKLL 
OF  CRKTKAL   AUMKAUA. 

By    J.    W.    QREOORY.    F.R.8.,    O.Sc. 

Protmuccil  Gaolooln  tbi  Unjiamix  uf  CUwisw,    Aulhoc  of  "TlirCrni  lUtl  Vallff." 
Win  Uaf  and  lUuitiitiem.      UtJiun  Saa. 


***«•*«*** 


THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  FICTION; 

Ob,  folk  tales  AND  PRIMITIVE  THOUGHT. 

8y  th*  flav.  J.  A.   MacCULLOCH. 

Dtny  Sva.     tai.  art, 

Hu  Is  a  remarkable  and  learned  work  gMag  the  orlRina  of  tnylhii.  fslrjr  lalM. 
aai  iMdiilons  in  all  parii  cf  the  u-ortd  .  groupiag  lb«m  under  certain  claMM.  and 
traeluR  ihnm  to  iheir  mtiice*.  Of  alt  ihe  fjimlttor  (atry  laics  Ihfire  is  probably  not 
uDe  wlilch  Is  nol  dMcribcd  and  Itaoid  Id  Ihese  page*. 


the  history  of  the  papacy  in  the 
xixth  century. 

By    Op.    FREDRIK    NIELSEN, 

in^hop  of  Aclbort,  and  lomicrlr  f^lmm  dI  KnImliitlMt  lliniorr  In  Ih«  UniTnnil)'  of  Caiwiilisiivn. 

Tranelatad.  witn  tho  help  of  others,  by  ARTHUR  JAMES   MASON,  O.O., 

Muur  Ell  PEiuliTDke  Collctfc-  CtmbriAit. 

Vol.  I.— iKTuounCTiuH.  Piv«  Vll,        Vol.   II  —Lao  XII.  to  Prtis  IX 

Thi*  work  in  the  Oftoish  origimil  iorm  part  of  a  lutgtr  whole.  cIcaliQiK  witb  ihe 
KeneTsI  biitory  of  Ihc  Koman  C>thoIic  Cliiirch  duriiiK  the  XlXlb  Century,  The 
tumlementAry  volumes  arc  puUI&hei]  under  tbe  title  of  liil  i»in  Lw  (The  lone*  LiCe), 
ind ■rao[grcfttrala«lo  tbe«ltul«nl  of  iho  hiitory  of  T«llBUiu«lliought.  The  poriiou 
now  offeree]  to  the  EojcHah  roader  doals  rather  with  \bm  mieriuil  fonuaet  of  (be 
Roman  Church  down  lo  the  death  of  Piiu  DC.  The  Isarned  author  h»»  io  baod  a 
third  volume  coatinuinf;  ihe  subjocl  to  the  end  of  ibc  reign  of  Leo  XIII,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  wilt  alao  be  IroBtlaiod  In  due  eonri*  Tho  F.ngliib  work  covers  the  ivn« 
(found.  The  *oiIi«wbal  lenglhy  Introduction,  neceuniy  to  the  undcralncdlng  of 
whit  bllowa,  gives  an  acconnl  of  Ihu  Iriurnph  in  Gcrniany  and  Italy  »(  Iho  Papacy 
ov«ir  Gallicanisni  and  kindred  movemenii.  uf  the  events  which  led  lo  the  tupOTaulon 
of  the  JwuiH,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  Papacy  (o  the  French  Revolution.  TharMt 
of  Vol-  I.  trefti*  of  (he  deeply  Intercning  and  poibetlc  relations  between  Piiu  VII. 
aad  Sapoloon  I.  and  of  toe  rcaclloa  uhlch  made  the  reMoratioa  of  ibe  Jciuils 
poMlble  In  Vol.  II.  iba chief  nibJKi  of  inl«re»t  it,  otcourie,  the  Vatican  Couocll 
and  the  declaiAliun  of  Infallibility.  IoIIowmI  by  the  deatructton  of  (he  TemporaJ 
Power  of  the  Pope.  The  uork  is  wriltoo  in  a  cImt  and  lively  alyle,  aad  li  bated 
tbrooghont  upon  the  widest  tcadlog  of  books  in  many  langvages. 


FROM    DECEMBER  TO  DECEMBER. 

THK     DAY   BOOK   OK   MELISANDE. 
A  WOK  or  oaiaiMAi.  coknrkth  amo  i>kt*ii.(ii  thoughts  tx  pROSt  ant)  vs*sa. 

Crem  8m.    jt.  iM.  {}'"'  '**■ 


NEW  EDITION, 

THE    ENGLISH    FLOWER    GARDEN 

AND    HOME    GROUNDS. 

DESIGN    AND    AKk.ANGENENT    SHEWN     BY     EXISTING    liX.VUPLES 

l)K  CAKhENS  IN  GREAT  BKITAIN   AND  IKEI.AND,  hOLLUWED  KY  A 

DKSCKIPTION  K}V  THE  PLANTS.  SHRUBS  AND  TREES  EKOM    IHE 

OPEN-AIU  GARDEN.  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

By     W.     ROBINSON. 
S4liaref  "  Thr<->td«n. ' 

Ui)rni  EoiTiOH.     lUMnxkd  vilk  nmf  Eafrdviiyt  oa  WmiI.      MMiam  Dee.      15s.  mU. 


J4     Mr.  Murray's  List  of  Forthcoming  Publicatu>ns. 


THE  LIFE  OF  LIEUT-GENERAL  THE  HON. 

Sir  ANDREW   CLARKE,  G.C.M.G..  C.B..  CLE, 

COLONEL  COMMANDANT  OF   ROVAL  ENGINEEKS. 

Editad  by  Colonel   R.  H.  VETCH,  C.B. 
With  ft  Prflfftoe  by  Colonel  Sir  O.  8.  CLARKE.  K.CM.Q., 

hue  Coiacnoc  oi  VicMclk. 
n'illi  Mffs  tad  llialttMoiu,     t>mf  Sm,     t}l.  nit.  U"'  "'• 

Sir  Andrew  CIuIm  id  his  anuauiUjr  active  life  showed  himeU  an  impcrallM  oJ 
the  bcsi  lypc-  He  worked,  and  hod  idMli.  HU  father  wai  Coveraor  oi  WeMcm 
Aunrnlla  The  ton  wu  doiltied  for  the  Army,  aad  ;ia*Md  ihroogh  Woolwich  inio 
the  Royal  Kn|[ln««r* :  bul  tooa  hia  ener^lk  spirit  drone  him  to  more  retfoaaible 
labours  over'fea.  He  »c<enl  aii  xea,it  in  Van  DieoHn't  Uind  and  Nev  Ze^aiid  before 
he  oas  appololed.  whilv  >till  a  licuiooaot.  Suri'cyor' General  of  Victoria  in  tS5J. 
Subsequenlly.  after  setvic-e  at  home,  in  North  A'merica.  and  Africa,  he  b«-anM 
DirectOT  of  Works  al  the  Admiially  ai  a  time  of  considerable  activity.  It  vas  then 
that  be  fonned  a  groat  friondohlp  with  the  "hero  of  bcroe*"  Gcocial  Gordon. 
Governor  of  the  Strait  Sottlemcau,  Momber  of  lh«  Council  of  the  Viceroy  of  India, 
Itixpector'UenerjiI  of  ForEJIicatlooiiin  EnElond.  were  KUbtequent  ttaite«  In  Sir  Andrew 
CUike'x  full.  Mrmuoui,  uiid  suocesilul  life,  the  story  of  which  U  told  by  OM  o(  bit 
clowtt  frlenda  and  ool leagues. 

A  PIETIST  OF   THE   NAPOLEONIC   WARS 
AND  AFTER. 

THE    LIFE   OF    THE   COUNTESS    REDEN. 

FROM  DIARIES,  LETTERS.  ETC.  HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED. 

By  ELEONORE  PRINCESS   REUSS. 

AutltOPlaed    rpftrulatlon  by  Mt>».  CHARLEB  EDWARD  BARRETT-LENNARO 

and    M.    W     HOPER. 
With  on  Intpoductopy  Note  by  ROSERT  S.  RAIT, 

AiiLhor  oi  tb«  "  l.ife  of  l.crd  Gomih-^' 
tVith  Portraiti  end  aOitr  lll»$tratiMt       Dmy  8«a.      Iji-  ad.     IJua  amt. 

Coualesi  von  Rtden*  mother,  the  Baronna  von  Rlodeel.  followed  ber  huiband. 
the  GenerBl  in  coiuinind  of  ibo  German  ConliaMol  ia  the  British  Amy,  ibroogboal 
the  Revniutionary  War  in  North  Anwrlcs.  The  Coaateat'  enrlv  yotiUi  was  paaad 
in  the  stirriog  period  o(  the  French  Revolntion,  and  her  girlhood  and  early  lurrled 
life  amidst  the  excltlnR  Kenes  In  Berlin  and  Siteaia,  of  Germany's  Hraula*  to  throw 
oS  the  yoke  of  Napoleon. 

She  knew  many  of  the  most  dtallngabbed  men  and  svomen  among  the  French 
emiKranii,  and  on  bcr  mirrive  vith  Count  von  Reden,  a  Hanoverian  in  the  service 
of  Pruuia.  *l>*  »■■  Wouf^ht  into  close  frieBdabip  with  many  members  o(  the  Royal 
Faniily.  (h)""  "I'v  xttlt  I'litdrich  Wilhebn  IV,,  as  well  as  wjlb  the  leadinf  men  of 
thoaaniiiiiil  •'  '•"».  "itlu'img  Freiberr  vom  Stein,  the  nreai  Mintslet. 

She  tie>liionily  look  pan  ia  thetitricals  and  Court  fnoctiont  ia  her  (irlhood  by 
command  »(  ihe  celcbraied  gueest  Lnlee.  and  Ihc  King  eclruMod  hear  wllh  Ibe 
Mtllemcnl  ol  ih?  TjTolete  ProteUBnis  wbo  emigrated  in  a  body  into  Sileola. 

In  brr  parly  married  life  she  ca»e  iMo  cloter  contact  with  the  lut  of  the 
neiisiv  wboic  mflnence  from  henceforth  cohxired  her  life,  which,  till  the  day  of  ber 
dea'b  irai  one  oi  itreouoi.s  wnrt  (or  the  good  of  Other* 

Among  her  inany  Eogliah  friends  «aa  Blltabelh  Fry.  wlio  vUlted  her  in  her 
Siluian  home. 


Mr.  Murrays  List  of  Forthcommg  Publications, 

THE    FIRST    VOLUMES    OF    THE    INDIAN    RECORDS    SCRIES, 
poauuiio  roa  thb  aovsiuiMiNT  of  imma. 

BENGAL    IN    1756-57. 

A   SKLECTION   OF   PUBLIC   AND  PRIVATE  TAPERS  DEALING  WITH 

THE   AFFAIRS  OV  THE   HKITISH    IN   BENGAL  DURING  THE 

REIGN   OF   SIRAI.U1>DAULA, 

Edited,  with  Note*  and  a.n  HI«top>c&l  Introduotlon,  by 
S.  C.  HILL.  e.A..  8.3o,. 

OttcMln  Chitct  of  iheII«cnt>o(  th«Gavunaital  of  India; 
AhAm  of  "  M*lo(-G<a»iI  CUud  Uuito,"  "Tbrct  FccDGhnanin  B«a|al." 

i  Vtlf.    Dimy  Bvo.     ju.  nil  Mii  Vcl. 


THE   GERMAN   OFFICIAL   ACCOUNT  OF   THE 
WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


PREPARED     IN 


THE      HISTORICAL     SECTION     OF 
GENERAL  STAFF,    JJKRHN. 


THE     GREAT 


PART  11.— Tan  Advakck  to  Putoku,  n»  V*fM»  TuasLA  CAMrAiON.  btc, 
BTC.    TMmUUd  bv  Cou>y}U.  Hubsht  DuCamb.  R.A.,  M.V.O. 

With  Uaft  «Hd  PUtni.      Dimy  Sot.      151.  <wf. 

PANT  /.— Frdm  IIS  CowMKSCBUKMT  In  iS9g  to  thb  Captonb  or  Gknbrai. 
CboKJb's  Foxcbs  at  I'aaiidbhbiiij.  TrantlMd  by  Colonkl  W,  H  H,  Watbrs, 
R.A„  M.VO.  [Ahtady  fublUM. 


DESCARTES: 

HIS     LIFE     AND     TIUES. 

By    CUZABBTH     8.     HALDANE. 

Wirt  tlluilrtiiinit.        Dimy  $v«.        ij(.  nel. 

Tfai>  ti  b  BloftrBphy  of  Rene  Descarte*  gtvinf  ftn  OjoeoDct  of  tbe  lim»  he  lived 
bi  BUd  BimpprneiAtion  of  bin  vailous  works,  ptaltoMphlol,  maiheniBllcAl,  and  iclonlific. 

Dmcmim'  li(«  was  ft  v«ry  vaii«d  ana:  ibo  lirtl  pBrl  iMinfi  *pent  m  r  Jnuii 
C<dl«K«:  itK  Mcond  in  wnrfAre,  dnrins  iha  Thirty  Vettn  Wbr.  *nd  ihciblrdinsiudjr 
in  HolUnd.  He  vSuud  laany  couiti  and  disd  while  aX  thai  of  Ih*  exiraordinBry 
mad  Icokroed  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  Gusuve  Adolphns'  d&iighl«r.  His 
neaU9i  friend  and  oorresDoadent  wax  EliMbelb  of  PBlatine,  ihe  niece  of  Kinc 
ChBrle«  I.  of  Kagland.  And  be  came  lit  coouct  with  laaay  of  the  emin«ai  men  of 
•dwiea  od  th*  ilky. 

TIm  t*£«al  auutrb  edition  of  Deacarte*  CorrMEiondeRM  brought  oat  19  Farii  b^ 
MM>  Adaoi  and  TBnnery  tbtowv  mucb  sew  llgni  on  ^i«  lite  and  rarrogndinssi 
and  Enakoe  a  aow  aooount  of  it  *pecia11y  suitable  at  this  time. 


i 


A  SHORT  DAY'S  WORK. 

OKIGINAI,  VERSES,  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  HEINE.  AND 
PROSE    ESSAYS. 

By    MONICA    PEVERIL    TURNBULL. 

A  Ksw  iDiTtOM.     tfilA  Ai4ilicH»t  Puin  aiti a  PsTtrail  in  Pkthtraaun  e/ UU  AW»0». 

Creum  Sm. 

Tbe  wKler  of  Ibis  little  colleclion  of  pomu  nod  pcme  etaay*  died  U  lb*  oriy 
use  of  11.  the  rciuli  of  a  lamp  accident.  Short  iliougli  ber  dav  was.  »be  bad  riooe 
cnildbood  Riven  ample  evidence  of  a  rare  and  varied  Keolui.  Her  [TBimialkMt  trom 
Heine,  and  tbe  a«i«n  «»»)■•  prlnt«d  h«re.  kll  bn(  ooa  of  wMcb  d«sl  witb  Utentfy 
iubj«cia,  thow  bar  wldo  rsnsaudde11aii«jud|tinaai.  Had  bw  liia  not  bMa  broogbi 
»o  irscicall)'  and  pramaluraty  toacloM.  bar  d«valO|>in;;  powen  would  probablv  have 
jtaincd  for  h«T  a  higb  place  among  writor*.  At  i(  is  ibii  little  lesacy  ii  all  that  tra 
have :  it  will  be  (Featured  oot  only  by  tbe  fen  who  knew  her.  but  alM  by  tbe  nuuijr 
wbo  love  tbe  work  of  a  true  poei. 


THE    HOLY    EUCHARIST. 

By    the     R«V.     P.     N.     WAQOETT, 

01  thg  Soclei}  of  Sl  Jdbn  ih«  lioiipiIUI.  C«w)*y. 

Craam  8«4. 


HUMAN   BLOOD. 


AN  IHTRODUCnON  TO  THE  NORMAL  AND   PATHOI-OGICAL 
MORPHOLOGY   OV   HUMAN    BLOOD. 

■ICHT    LKCnrnXK   DmLtVSIIKD   IK   TIIK   I^AIIIOLjOCICAI.   LABORATOaV  or  ZHI 

DSIVHJmiTY   QJ   I.IJNDON. 

By  O.  A.  BUCKfriASTER.  M.A.,  D.M.  (Oxfotyl}, 

Ltc1nr*E  «i  I'hnioloKV  '••>  S<-  Ctonm'i  IIa;^ul  Jlcdkal  Selioel. 
l^tlA  tUuittnthni.     liemy  Sua.     xoi.  Cd.  tut. 

CHAPTER  I.  — IsmioDBcroKV  — QuAKTtTV  on  Btoou  is  tmk  Don*— 
UiirroLOr.v  OF  the  Kid  Coki-o»ci.ks.    II. — STRCcrDNE  or  ink  Rio  CoartJKCt.aK-' 

PUIMNABILnr  OF  TKll  C0BPDRCI.F.S — ELECT  RICA  I.  CoN  DnCTlVlTT  OF  BLOOD — 
PoLTCV7il«KtA— POLVCVTH.KMrA   Of    HlOH    ALTITUOHS.       M  I.  — H.«U0LVSIS   WITHIK 

AND  ourBicia  TKi!  BoDv.  IV— Till!  Stauctukb  or  THK  Wkiib  CohpI7»cl8«  or 
Normal  and  Patitulduicai.  Blood.  V.— LeucocvioKis.  LttococvTuroiA.  and 
Lbl-culybiei.  VL— Tiia  Bt.ooi>-I'LAit:i.i:is.  VII. ^Tna  Guaiacvn,  11.ciiin  aho 
Pkbcifitik  Tmk  for  Slood.  VIII.— Tm>  Uokmioumt  or  PATtiot.aoicaL 
Dlood. 

APPRNDtX.—^Ki^iiTKv  MBinoDB  FOR  Tint  CuKKAL  InvKCTusATtOM  or 
Blood.    DiBLioaRAPUY. 

Foe  ihew  lecture),  not  only  bav*  tba  oHftinat  papers  of  other  worker*  beto 
freely  uiod.  but  thnlr  ol)««rvalions  bai-e  to  a  larg*  •xteat  b««n  repealed.  Se<r>ial 
chapter*  coDtiin  biiberlo  unpublisbed  original  work  dono  during  tbo  paM  twelve 
years. 


h^^^^^^i^^^^^HHMrf 
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CLOUD  STUDIES. 

By    ARTHUR      W,      CLAYOEN. 

Witk  3  CelouTid  Pialii  j»i  olhtr  Orieiaat  Itttttratins  *»i  dhirli 
Sffl  Dtmy  StO.     lis.  M. 

This  book  eoniklos  a.  UrRc  cimibor  of  hokuillut  photograpbi  o(  ibc  difleroDt 
doad  foiTBis,  wllh  ib«lr  icienifilc  namm  anri  dcKrlpiions,  Ibe  cauws  of  Iheir 
(orautos.  It  ^ould  b«  «sp«cisll)'  ial«r«»tiD]t  lu  Arti»l».  maMOrologlM*,  and  nil 
who  trt  lotMMMd  In  tha  woather  idU  in  th«  bsautim  of  N&lur«. 

CONTE!tTS  .  —  Iktrodoctorv  —  Cirhck  —  CiBRO  ■  »Ta*iPK  ako  Cirbo  ■ 
CDHDLOit — Alto  Ci.nuot — Lowbr  Clocds — Comulus — Ccmolc-XIkiii*— W^vR 
Clocm — Clodd  Altitvdbs— Cli>i;d  Kombxclaiuis— Ci,«ci>  E^ioToaitAPiiv. 


ST.   MARGARET-S   LECTURES.    4lh   SERIES. 

STUDIES    OF    ENGLISH    MYSTICS. 

By    the    Rev     W.     R.    INGE.    M.A.. 

Fell«-*  ol  H*rUaiJ  Collcic ,   Vteu  al  Alt  Siiuu',   llnniinjuR  Gudani. 
Latgf  Crottn  Sua     Hi.  ntl. 

These  Leciiires  were  d*11var«d  in  the  Church  of  S<-  Margftrei'i,  Wcstmlniter, 
duTing  LcDE,  1905,  Th«y  cover  part  of  lbs  tame  ground  m  Mr.  Iog''a  Bunpioa 
LMtmas  of  iS^g ,  but  the  9el«ct«d  writers  af«  diacuued  more  fully,  and  the 
IniTodaciorx  Leciure,  "On  the  Psycbologr  of  My>iici»m,"  embodiee  the  results  of 
fiinber  Rudy  since  the  Oxford  coune  was  nritteo. 


THE  CLOAK  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

By      LAURENCE     H  O  U  S  M  A  N, 
t  el " Th*  Blue  Uoen,"  " Stbtfiu  Wacbun."  "Ad  BoclbfawoMii'*  LonLHttn."  sic. 


Ltrft  Crttnt  Sm,    6i. 


[/lUI  OUI. 


TWO    NEW   6/-    NOVELS. 


BEAUJEU. 

By     H.    C.     BAILEY, 
Anibsi  of  -  Hx  Ltdj  «f  Onnia."  Iw 


THE  RED-HAIRED  WOMAN, 

HER    AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
By    MI«B    LOUISE    KENNV. 
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RECENT   DEVELOPMENT   IN    BIOLOGICAL 

SCIENCE. 

By    W.     B.     HARDY.     F.R.S. 
Ctmm  8m. 


THE     BOOK    OF    THE    ROTHAMSTED 
EXPERIMENTS. 

By    A      D,    HALL.    MA.   (Oxon}. 
FTMldent  dI  ibt  KoihiTniiird  UipBim.-niil  Siailoni  FIni  PloUcM  of  Kb* 

iitcso  vriTii  THS  ArrKOKtrr  of  me  lawhs  aqniccltdkal  TRun  oOMwinxB. 

iVitil  JlliulrMiiM      .VtJium  8m.     loi.  64.  Ml. 

iNTitoDDCTony— UioGftAPHtCAi.— GsNiiiJit.  Odtlikss  or  thb  State  or  Aori- 
CDLTOtAi.  ScteNCB  At  IKE  OrrsBT  or  tkb  ExraKtMBXTs— Tub   Fixation  of 

NlTSOGBN — ASHIUILATK  NlTROGBN  PSOW  TUB  ATMOBI-IIBKS— TSB  MBTBONOLOOICAt. 

Rscoim— Rais fALL  AND  DKAiNAaB— Thi  Wbkat  ExramitutTS— Tub  Baslbt 
ExrKKiuENis—TKn  Root  Crops:  Turnip*.  Mangold*.  Potatoes,  Sugu',  Bmi, te. 
Thii  Lxscminous  Chops — The  Hav  Caor — Tub  Rotation  Fnu.t>— Cohvammn 
or  C»ofs  Grown  Comtindocs^v  vrtTK  Cboi>«  Grown  in  Rotation — ErrBCT  o* 
IHTROOBCINC  Clovrr  or  Beans  (nto  thb  KoTAnOH— DfRATtOK  of  Makuriai. 
Rbbiuoes— ExrERiMBiTT*  ON  Niirificatioh  AMD  Dbkitripicatiok— Ttm  Feediho 
Empbriwbnts  — SoDRca  or  Fat  axo  Enbrov  in  tub    Bodv— Hi!ic£LLANaDU« 

EXI-MRIHENTb— VALUBOr   MaLT  KIR  FlSDINQ    PCRPOflBft— EKSILAOB— t^TtLIUTWK 

or  Sbwaub — Brbad  RtroRM — Bihuotiraphv  and  Index. 

This  book  is  ]!□  account,  inpopul&i  I&dkurn*.  of  the  AgncuituraJEiperimtiiu  which 

wne  carried  out  at  RothBinsted.  Herts,  by  ibe  liie  Sii  John  Lawes  and  Sir  Heofv 
Gilbert  during  the  rixtjf  y«ni,  iSjij-igoj.  For  ibe  lost  haJi  oeniury  '-I.av«s  rm 
Gilbert "  bat's  been  the  moit  iamtliai  Dames  all  the  woild  over  la  ibehbiory  of  afri- 
culiural Kicncc.  but  tbeteportsof  ibeirexperiinenis[>iibliibcdisthc7aiinuIe/(Jk<ff«y<t 
AttuaUur^Soatt^.TSiJourmiilo/tki  Chemical S<xiity,7htPkiiotof)tiuilTTaiit*ai<ml,S<.. 
bav*  never  hitherto  been  summariEed  for  the  gcoerBl  re>d«r.  Mucb  o(  lb*  nuienBl 
acGiunnlBUd  hax  never  been  published,  and  many  concinoioriB  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  icsuhii  bave  ncii  Ixxn  jjhi  (orib  «iace  they  did  tiui  happen  \a  be  gennaiie  to 
ihe  lubject  of  the  printed  papers  la  ibe  preaent  book  on  aiientpi  hai  been  made  lo 
net  out  the  whole  history  of  the  Roth&mated  Experiments,  those  post  and  ihoaa  tlill 
in  piogieu.  in  a  form  that  will  appeal  to  the  intelliRenl  Urmet  and  to  the  sindeM  o( 
agriculiural  science.  The  broad  KccMnl  ouilins  of  cacb  ciperiinent  are  civeo.  ihe 
reader  bein^  rcfened  to  the  various  orismal  papers  for  the  detallx,  and  toe  reaalt* 
are  lllutlrAied  by  simplified  tables  and  aii  far  ax  possible  by  dlagrama.  Tb*  ual 
coatalai  the  mam  concla&ions  of  a  scieniinc  naiute  lo  be  dtau-n  from  the  vxp^rinMau 
aa  lito  the  appbcaiion  of  tiicse  conclusions  lo  prjiciical  farming,  at  th*  MUao  tine 
the  text  furnlaoet  a  chilcal  discusiiion  of  the  eiperimenlH  in  ibe  light  ol  otbcr  work 
in  the  aane  flelJ  The  Rolhamsied  Eiperirneni^  have  been  going  on  toe  ao  long, 
and  bave  been  to  varied  in  thair  nature  that  the  account  of  them  form*  a  oon- 
menttry,  and  an  illuttration  ofalmoil  tbe  whole  science  of  the  nutiilioa  of  tbectop 
and  10  a  eraaller  decree  of  the  animal.  Tlie  book  shautd  thus  be  of  service  both  lo 
ibe  working  farmer,  uho  can  turn  many  of  the  leisons  drawn  from  Rotbamaicd  Isio 
ptacllca.  and  lo  the  student  of  agricuituial  science,  lo  whom  an  aoqaatniaiK*  with 
Ibe  iwdn  retulu  of  the  Roibamstcd  Eiperimenia  I*  inditpenaable. 
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THE    APOSTLES'    CREED. 

SIX   LECTURES  DELIVERED  IN   WESTMIS'STER   ABBEV. 
By    the    R«v.    H.    C.    BE£CHINQ,   D.LItt, 

Cuou  of  WauniniMr  AbUjr ;  l-tMchft «  Llatoln'i  lag  .  Eiuntnlnc  CtAptdn  to  Iht  Lord  Biibop 

of  CailHlc 


THE   CHEMISTRY   OF   PROTEIDS. 

By    B.    B.    SCHRYVER.    0.8a., 

LwIhtu  In  Phjilcleclcil  Cbiiiiliio  ">  L'Qinnay  CsUtfr.  London. 
With  tJidcrtmt,     Dfmy  8i'0. 


THE   POETICAL  WORKS   OF   LORD   BYRON. 

TUB   ttSt-t   COurtSIB   AND   COmtlCHT   TKSI   IM   O.M   VOLOVK. 

Edited  with  an  Introductton  by  ERNEST  HARTLEY  COLERIDOE. 
WilJt  PkiUgrjvuti  Purltjil         CieeM  Sw.        6*.  <i«. 


POULTRY   FARMING. 

SOME    FACTS  AND  SOME   CONCLUSIONS. 

By    "HOME    COUNTIES." 

With  llliu!rjli«itt.    Larfi  Crawu  Sve.    ji,  mt  [y^'  '"'' 

CONTESTS:  iN-ntoDuciiox.  I.— Thb  Oii:cii\  onax  Pol-ltbv  Famm  Mvib. 
1L— Tut  FaoLT*v  PAXWii  wxicn  sebm  to  Pav.  III.— Do  Fins  Pdattikiis  uaki 
FiXB  Hiin«?  IV. — TiiK  FiNANCK  or  Fancy  Pout-Tiiy-icEBPisKi-  V.~Thb  Mbuacs 
c*  ma  RROCu>ni«  Nbct,  VI.— How  Farmers'  Fowls  ark  madb  to  Pav.  VII.— 
Tub  Boavt  or  Fosbiox  CoupBiiTtoN.  and  How  it  may  de  laic  VIII —Of 
"Pooi-mvPLAiait,"  3,000  uii.B«  o»r.  ASK  300-Bua  Hbns,  IX.— Tbb  Facts  amct 
SKVBHAL  WKLL-BMOWH  Poultby  Faiims.  X  — The  Cosi-Licr  or  AniMOBiiif.  XI.— 
PooLTRV  Farm  Balamcb  Sukbt  Scrcti-vissd,  Xll— Povltrv  Papbm  PtirrKtv  of 
PooLTBT  Farwimo,    Xtll.— W>iv  Hc.c.  KiciiUKa  AND  Poultry  FArrBHiMC  Pav, 

XIV.— ■■  DlBBCT   TO  TUB   CONSCXBR  "  ThIORIB*    KXAWIKBl).      XV.— WtSDOM   »ROM 

I     thbSuibss.    XVI— "Fob  thb  Snabk  was  a  Boojom.  rauEBxt" 

I  APPENDIX :  i,— Tub  SicaBTARrov  thb  Natioxai.  Pooltbv  OBaAMiuTiOM 

I     SociBTT  Cbobc-Exahihbd.    1.— a  Poultrt  Fabmbb's  Statsubht.    Imou. 
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THE  ARTS  IN   EARLY  ENGLAND. 

By  a.   BALDWIN   BROWN.  MA, 

Wii*3a  l-rolHiUi  of  Fih  An>  In  ih«  UutkiIit  «4  UIbVusIi 

Vot.  HI— THE  DECORATIVE  ARTS  OP  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  PERIOD 

Thii  volum«  will  «mbc*M  a  Dotic«  ol  Ibe  objecls.  moMly  a(  tlw  pw«i  epodi, 
found  in  Anglo-Saxon  fnve*:  ol  tbe  Anglo-Samo  house  ia  its  iotut,  Gltinp  and 
dKoraiioo  :  of  ooia*,  and  of  itae  Tariou  artiuic  products  coanecied  with  Cburcb 
life  and  with  Cbrisdas  wonfalp.  Uadier  tha  Uu  bcadlnit  will  be  ludnded  eantd 
croHM  and  other  stosM,  lUamlaaud  MSS.KctMiMilcalcmbtolderr,  ftc.dtc. 

Artydl  8m.       Far  Vtii.  I.  ami  It.,  afrMrfjr  fiiNiilitd,  ut  fft  44. 


ARTILLERY   AND   EXPLOSIVES. 

ESSAYS  AND   LECTURES  WRITTEN  AND  DELIVERED  AT   VARIOUS 

TIMES- 

By  Sip  ANDREW    NOBLE.    K.C.B..   D.O.U  F-R.6. 

With  liinstntiov.     MUiim  8m. 


AUSTIN  ON  LAW  AND  SOVEREIGNTY. 

BEING    AN    EDITION    OK    LECTURES    I.    V.    AND    VI,    OF    AUSTIN'S 

JURISPRUDENCE.    AND    OP    THE    ESSAY    ON    THE    USES    OP    THE 

STUDY   OF   JURISPRUDENCE. 

With  Introductions,  Notes  and  Exauraua  by 

W.    JETHRO    BROWN.    LL.D..    Utt.O., 
Of  At  Ulddli  Temple.  Bui1(i«4i-L<<>.  Ptottusc  «(  Campmiivt  Lm  In  (be  UniTaTilIT 
WtlM.  AtwyMnfit.  —a  Aoikoc  d  "  Tbe  Siudy  at  (he  Law,"  "  Tke  New  DfmoerMT.' 

Dmy  8(0. 

The  prlmu'jr  objeci*  of  ibis  edltioa  are  10  promote  a  real  stodjr  of  the  Atutioian 
point  of  view,  and  to  sacOBiaee  students  of  law  to  make  an  bOMst  attempt  10 
uadersiand  Austin  befera  SadisiB  (aiDtt  with  biin— an  order  at  preaeat  not  innmilT 
observed.  In  pcmnaaoe  of  tiMse  objects  this  wot^  wiQ  oooIwb  nig|«ti** 
qoeetions.  oooctete  example*,  and  brief  excums,  loci  dentally.  Biteoi[iM  will  be 
made  to  state  how  far  tbemain patliloaiof  Aiutinlaa  doctrnwhare  been  affected  b)r 
later  cflllelm  and  reiearcb.  Special  Btieniloa  will  b«  paid  10  mcb  tabjects  a*. 
The  Defialtloa  el  Law,  The  Motives  of  Obedleoca,  Tbe  Conceplioa  ol  Sovsrainiy 
as  Obfeeiive  Fftci,  SorerelitBly  io  the  Coauiiulioa  of  the  Usited  Siaiea,  and  Tbe 
Cocnpanitii*  Method  In  JurispvndeDCe.  T&e  iDlroductioo  will  eonaist  of  two  parts: 
(1)  The  AuBliaian  Tradition :  |i)  Cotuideratian  of  lone  hiMorfcal,  pUlov^bkot 
and  practical  ob}ect>ons  to  tbe  conception  ol  Law  as  Connaad. 
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ELEMENTARY   GREEK  GRAMMAR. 

Bjr  JOHN   THOMPSON,    M.A., 
LtXt  Scholar  of  Cluut'i  College.  CambridKe^  Senloi  Clatslcal  Mulei,  Hlfti  Sobool,  Dublta. 

Largt  Crown  Sve.    Acditnti  is.  Gd. ;  Syntax  it.  6d. ;  CompUu  with  Indixtt  31. 

[7kj/  out. 


CREATURES   OF   THE   NIGHT. 

A    BOOK    OF    WILD    LIFE    IN    WESTERN    BRITAIN. 

By  A.    W.    REE8, 

Aathor  of  "  I«Dto  tba  Fltfaemaa." 

With  IlWstraHota.      Large  Crown  8va.      6t.  mt. 

CONTENTS.SlGBT  IN  FlBLD  AND  WooD— Thb  Ottbr— Thb  Watsr  Volb 
—  Tbb  Fibld  Vole  —  Thb  Badgbr  —  Thb  Brown  Harb  — Tub  Fox — Thb 
Hbdgbhog. 

•••****•••••••■■••• 

GROWTH    AND    SPREAD    OF    CULTURE. 

By  ProfeBsor   EDWARD    BURNETT   TYLOR,    D.O.L,    F.R.B., 

Profnftor  of  Anihropologj  in  the  UoiTar^ty  of  OiCord, 
Author  of  "  Primitive  Culture,"  "The  Eulr  Hiuorr  of  Uuldnd." 

With  lUiafratioiu.      Dtmy  Sw. 

This  work  will  contaiQ  addilioas  to  the  anthiopol^ical  studies  oE  Man  and 
Civilization  since  the  publication  of  the  Author's  PrimiUvt  Culturt,  of  which  it  is 
practically  a  continuatian.  The  chapters  relatitig  Co  the  development  of  Relizion  are 
tOTiDiled  on  Professor  Tylor's  Giffoti  Liciiira  at  Aberdeen  in  i889~iB9i.  The  parts 
relating  to  moial  and  social  institutions,  mythology,  custonis  and  games,  have  been 
brought  forward  in  outline  in  lectures  and  essays  by  the  writer  and  now  appear  in 
foore  complete  fonn. 


A   CHEAP  EDITION. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  HYMNOLOGY. 

SETTING    FORTH    THE    ORIGIN    AND    HISTORY    OF    CHRISTIAN 
HYMNS    OF   ALL    AGES    AND    NATIONS. 

Revliad,   with    Additions,    by   •tOHN    JULIAN,    D.D., 

Vlcu  of  Wineobioli  lad  Cuoa  of  York. 
litdium  Sua.     161.  nit. 
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WISDOM  OF  THE  EAST  SERIES. 

Pett  i6mt.     ti.  MfMfA. 

THE  INSTRUCTIONS  OF  PTAH-HOTEP.  From  tbe  EfcyplUn. 
Tran»Uied  wiih  lotroduction  bi-  Battiscombe  G.  Gdmw. 

THE  ROSE  GARDEN  OF  SA'OI.  Seleetvd  and  Rendeii«d  (rom  tbe  Peruin 
wiih  Inirocluciioa  br  L.  Chanusk-Bvno.  17"''  ""'' 

THE  WISDOM  OF  ISRAEL.  B«iRj;  Exiiacts  from  lb«  BkbrloiilBn  TAlmua 
and  Midtasli  Rubboib.  From  the  Anniatc.  Traiuk(«d  with  iniioduciioD  by 
Edwin  Colum. 

THE    CLASSICS   OF   CONFUCIUS. 

i.— T«E  Book  or  Hutokv  (Shv-Kivo). 
[II.— Tub  Book  of  Cbakobs  (I-Kimo). 

Voliimn  m  iMit  Striti  *ln»iy  fmtlHitJ,  mftft  jR. 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

CROWE  &  CAVALCASELLE'S  HISTORY  OF 
PAINTING. 

A   HISTORY   OF   PAINTING    IN    ITALY.    UMBRU.    FLOBENCS   AND 
SIENA,    FROM   THE   iso   TO   THE    i6ih    CENTURY 

8y  J.  A.  OROWE  am)  0.  8.  CAVALCA6EU.E 


Wini  BotTORUt  NOTM  tY  LANQTON    DOUGLAS. 
Aiithoco("PnAntBlleo,~  "A  Kliiorr  olSltiu."  4a. 

Sit  felmut.     tVilk  ^iMrii  aj  loo  IBuitiMunu      Sqmti  Dmy  Sm.    sii.  ntt  toA  Vat. 

VOL.     /.— BuLV  CmiiSTiAX  An.  i 

VOL.     //--GlOItO  MiD  IHB  GlOITMOOM.    f      ""'^  ""^ 

VOL.  ///.— Tkk  Si«>ntss  School. 

VOL.  /F.— PLoaKxirxB  Paimtuix  oi>  thb  Qdattrocsmto. 

VOL.     f.— Latkn  Skmub  ard  UMBfttAH^. 

VOL.  r/,— FLORiiniKB  Paiktsrs  or  tub  CiMgvBCsxTo. 


TUi  MUdRnl  woth  tita  bMn  for  nuny  yesn  out  oi  prim,  nnd  MCond-haad  copim 
liav«  ooounBBded  ■  vmy  higti  pclca.  Tba  naw  HdUioo  will  cont&lo  ib«  fioAl  correcuoiu 
of  Sir  JOMpb  CtowB,  wblcli,  (or  tb«  fine  iour  volaoiM  of  tbis  asw  Edition  at  uty 
nM.  mn  m  tborangh  at  to  MSount  in  pMt*  *lnio»t  to  A  rv-wriiing  of  Iha  book 

Tlio  work  win  be  ditid«d  Into  tix  voluiam  sscb  volume  rrpr^Kiiiing,  as  fu  w 
poMibl«.  one  or  mon  sdiooU  It  b  lu^ed  that  this  umigemeni  will  pcova 
coeveoi«ni  to  HwlMt*  wid  travallan. 


A 


Albeuari^  Strbet,  W. 

Octobtr,  1905. 
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The    Monthly    Review. 

Edited  by   ORABItHS  HAMBTTBY-Wn.T.T  A  M8 
No.  61— OCTOBER,  190J.— u.  6i.  nit. 


CONTENTS:— 


Yet   Wherbtorb— Thh    Hon.    Ehilv 

Lawless. 
Ihdia  and  lupBitiAi.  Control — B.  John 

Solano. 
EvoLVTtoH  IN  THE  Heavens — Miss  A. 

M.  Clerrb. 
Piu— Arthur  Syhons. 
The  Ihperul  Gbruah  Navy — L.  Cofe 

CoRKPORD. 

The  Naval  Power  of  Germanv— "  V." 
A    Tomb    at    Ravbnma— (/HMft-a/^d)— 
JvLiA  Cartwricht  (Mrs.  Adv). 


Ihthb  Astral  A RDSN — C.E.  Law&bhck. 

Imperial    Consolidation    by    Tble- 
graphy — Charles  BRtCBT,  F.R.S.E. 

By  an  Irish  Stream — "Lemon  Grey." 

TsB  History  of   The    Cretan    Dts- 

CONrENl— D.  G.  HOGARTB. 

Workmen's  Trains— E.  A.  Pratt. 

On  the  Link. 

Beaitibu  (CbEptm  XXXIII.— XXXIX.) 
H.  C.  Bailey. 
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China   and    Religion. 

B7   BDWARD   HAAFBR   PAAKBR.    ILA.   (Hanc), 

lycriucc  dI  Ciunnc  •!  ibr  Vxiont  I'oi'cnil;.  M*iich«Mtr  -, 

Autlcf  «l     Ctilni.  '  '  ichn  Obmisua."  "Ctimt.  PcK  tad  Pm—i,"  Vic. 

fVilk  lUufatitnt.     LMgt  Crpn  ipc.     ixj.  mtt,  [Jwl  sHt. 

CNtHA'i  PKiMtrrvs  Rblwioh— Taoism— CowrecumsK—BoDDBisti  —  Fiiw- 
'  Woitm*   AMD    Uakicwiisu— NesTD«iA-'»sM — Isljix— Tme    Jkws — Ta«    Roman 
Chphcr— PnotiiiTANTisM— The  OnrBoDox  Cacncn — S»i^*Tots>i. 


The  British  Trade  Year-Book 

FOR  1903  (riRST  iMtnt), 
:OVeRING  THE  13  YEAKS  i8S»-i9cm.  AND  SHOWING  THE  COURSE 

OP   TRADE. 

By   JOHN    HOLT    SOHOOLING. 

ITfJA  191  TMll,  Mti  lenltlnmt  uviti!   iKlti-m  ^/   linl>s\    iv  cf  lnim*Ue»4t  Trait. 

46  Dugramt  tni  cati.'mi  abancS  7Mtt       101    6d.  art,  [jMi  Mi. 

This  h  (he  ONLY  BOOK  ihM  i^owi  ibc  COURSE  OF  TRADE.  Briti*h  sad 

llaHraukiMl.  wliMy  *urr«ydd  over  >  loas  pertod.     More  ibkn  Goo  puis  of  U*d« 

P*T«  axunined.  lad  tb*  avan|^  y«*rl;  molts  during  «acb  met— 1  If  dackda  >ra 

•IwwB ;  tbo*.  duriaic  1SS0-1889,  iSBi-iSqo-  iSei-iSoi.  Mc.  «(i;.,  1693-1004.    Bv  Ibia  , 

mohod  tb*  COURSE  OF  TRADE  »  dcvly  imd. 


[An    Expedition    into    the    Central    Tian , 
Shan    Mountains. 

CARRIED     OUT    IN     THE     YEARS    1901-1903. 
Br   Dr.    QOTTFRIBD    HSBZBAOHBR. 

R»14>BII>    CKCUt    THE    AUIHti*lTV    CI'    THE    HUYAL    GE^XiKArUtCAL    tOCirTV. 


The  Legend  of  Fair  Helen. 

AS  TOLD  BY  HOMER.  GOETHE  AND  OTHERS- 
B7  BUOHNB  OSWALD,  HA.,  Ph.D., 

SKtBuiT.ia  ite  S^Mk  Gd*i±*  Eodxy 
IPirt  i>Av-««rdnr>  Frcntiiftttn.  Larxt  Craw  8w-  lO*.  M  yaH  S" 
HoK«-»  HBI.BX  or  Tior-lj.  S^akta  a»o  T«o»— Rossmi »  H«L»s-Tit« 
Eovnuv  ViRuoN  — Eou-ioK*  — DiOK  Crovsovtowos.  nc  — Hklrxa  in  ni« 
MiorLC  Acs*— Fkom  tub  Middu  Ac«s  to  Gobtbc  —  Gobthe  x  Hblima  — 
Epilcpgck. 
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CHEAP   EDITION. 

The    Eternal    Saviour    Judge. 

Br  tlM  Rev-  3.  LANGTON  CLARKE!,  U.A., 

Latfl  K«]low  of  tJ]?  UntvfE>IC)'  u(  DuftinLii. 
ICirt   pT4f»t4   by  tit   Rev.   J.   It.    iLUMOWostH.   D.D. 

"  R««d  ft  iboald  b«  by  all  ihiaking  Chrlslian*.     .     .    .     Muki  x  step  forwud 
in  MChMtolagy.  "—Clmrsh  rinui 

The   Church  of  Our  Fathers. 

AS    SEEN    IN    ST.    OSMUNDS    RITE    FOR    THE    CATHEDRAL    OP 

SALISBURY. 

WITH  DISSERTATIONS  ON  THE  BELlEt  AND  RITUAL  IN  ENGLAND 

UEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  COMING  OF  THE  NORMANS. 

By    DANIHL    ROOK,    D.D. 

Bdlted  by  the  Rev.  O.  W.  HART  and  tbe  Rev.  W.  H.  FRBRfl. 

or  Iho  CocnmunLiy  of  tb«  Kmitrvciioi^ 
Hvnf  BdiT10».     4  To^.      DtmySw.     48s,  NVr  [yutt  Out. 


What   is   Truth? 

AN    ATTEMPT   TO   ELUCIDATE    FIRST   PRINCIPLES    IN    BEUEF. 
By   I.    ORBOORT   SUZTH.    U.A.    (Hon.  L.L.D.  Bdla.), 

Author  iti  "  f'nltb  tnd  f*hilo<(iphy.'   "  Aa■^^l■<JLa^lllJIL/'  "  [ll^i^artrnahct  of  ChnnElan  MciBtilf'* 

Dmy  6110.     51.  Htt.  [Jn'l  <»>'■ 


■**- 


Man's    Estate : 


AN    INTERPKETATiON   OF    GENESIS    U.  4— iv.  eod. 
By    FREDERICK     8RNBST     COOQIN,    U.A., 

I.1U  MihllitilenFC if  ^I.  John'i  Col'H*. Cimlmdai: 
Aiuhoi  of  "UiD'i  CreuCbuiH.  An  lliinililoa  el  UuM>  1^-41.  )," 

Dimy  $ve,     51,  Ml.  U"**  «"'• 

The  wcoad  Blonr  a(  Gaoe^  it  InlerpretBcl  aa  an  ttaiiuoiiioiiB  seiiiifll  (a  tba  fimi. 

Tbc  -gcnentiioiuol  Ibebcaven  widib«eacili  "anjheldiotefer  CDtbecbieioffipriog 

ol  the  wotk  of  cnAtion.  n.-unely.  Mao.    The  story  U  «ipl»iaed  as  a  parable  on  tbe 

iMlleat  bcu  of  man's  nature  and  hiMorf . 

"Tbe  portion   of  icriptuie  I  have  here  v«ntur«d  lo  tslerprei  has  held  a  verjr 

CruMint  place  both  in  Tbeology  at)d  in  Analytical  Criticism.    Modem  leanung 
tUielnated  from  it  as  a  whole  and  from  i»  various  ports  several  meaoicgs  it 
'bi  tbecoarKofceolnrlcsaequlrad.     But.usucmnga^eneritlacquieMKDCeln  their 
.,  w*  are  l«d  to  cnacentmt«  our  aiieniion  apou  it  with  a  view  to  Gndlag  what 
ineaniiijt  alji^ln.  wltb  Iho  sUtoct  ol  <litcov«rlng.  It  teems  lo  me.  Ih«  vrMUcr  value  of 
IS  sacred  poi*MaiOD.    Thiu  loss  tuma  W  gala  anJ  once  mora  tacrlfica  la  fruitful," 

—EttiM/ram  pTifatt. 


Ltbii 
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Bygone  Years. 

PERSONAL    REMINISCENCES. 
By   the  Hon.  FRBDBBIOE  LBVBSON  OOW^B. 

TiiiHti  I«i-««Mio».       Wiii  PkettermMH  PctttM        Dimj  itn        lu.  m1, 

"  Lmie  tad  rich  social  experience  .  .  .  and  lo  the  world'*  iteck  of  tsMdatm 
about  diaiiMalsbed  paopte  Irom  the  days  of  LaAy  Hotland  down  lo  thm*  o(  Mr. 
Low«l],    WUl  auraci  and  glr*  pleaaoM  to  ■  Ivs*  iMmbw  of  Mulan." — Tk*  Tmn. 


The  Book  of  the  Spiritual  Life. 

Bjr  th«  late  LAD7  DtLKB. 

WITH     A     KiHOm    or    Ihe     author 

B7  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  OHARLOS  DI£.Kat.  Bart..  U.P. 

H'ilh  Pfrlmiti  anJ  //JulrJfioni 
Skcoko  ImpkR-'skion,      Sjturc   Dtfiy  Brt.        loi.  6d.   M. 

"  AU  mdera  of  itiis  curious  and  InteretiltiR  votania  will  agree  that,  remarkable 
AS  are  Ibo  fra«;iiieiits  given  of  Lady  Llilke'a  o^n  work,  by  (ar  tbe  mOR  Doteworihy 
portion  o(  the  book  ii  ibe  Memoir,  which,  in  a  ihoil  »pace  of  Kitle  over  a  buaJred 
page*,  givea  a  vivid,  imperishable  picture."— Hcadrmj-. 


The  Royal  Academy  and  its  Members. 

1768 — 1830. 

By   tbe    late   J.    E).    HODOSON,    B.A., 

LiliMiiiii  uid  Pcafntcn  ol  Punliii^  in  Die  Raytl  Aoxknir. 

OBd  F.  A.  BATOH,  M.A., 

With  PmrnUi  Mi  lUuttranans.    Larte  Dimj  8p#.    ai(,  int. 

'■  So  eetertaininjE  anil  bo  useful  thai  one  only  raicrcu  that  the  book  thould  »iop 
at  tbe  )-oir  1830."— M*  Tims. 

"Of  uodoubied  Inieiaai  for  all  who  God  Rtiraetion  In  the  ttndy.  pnrtnli.  or 
litaraiuto  of  an  "— TA#  Globe. 


The  Year  of  Trafalgar. 

By  HBNKT  NBWBOLT, 

ADtbBi «(  "  Ttn  SaiUm  ul  lOc  Laii|[>l'ii». "  ' '  Adtnltilit  All."  Me. 

IFtU  PhelfifrtPMi  /VfiatU  0/  Lord  Nttioa  aad  Ptmi  of  BattlM,  tk. 

Liif  CroM  ttoi>.       51.  mt. 

"  Thit  combloailon  of  ftaislUdary.  tactical  critiatro.  and  poetical  appreciation 
afford*  a  Ihema  witlcb  «e«nu  ipecialty  mited  to  Mc.  Newboli't  genlua.  .  .  .  W* 
can  ooly  be  grateful  to  Mr.  NewboJt  for  K'ving  ut  a  booh  at  once  opportune  for  the 
mommi.  am]  withal  so  written  at  lo  Iw  t-aloBble  and  intereslinx  for  necfa  more  than 
*ha  momeat  "— T'*<  Timn  LtWMij  S»ttltmnl.  July  7lh,  1905. 


With  Russian,  Japanese  and  Chunchuse. 

THE    EXPERIENCKS    OF    AN    ENGLISHMAN    DURING    THE 
RUSSO-JAPANESE    WAR. 

By  BRNBST  BRINDLA. 

It'ilA   a   ^r.lt.       !.jt£i  C'i>'!a   Sf.'        6i,   itit. 

"  An  admirabte  book.  What  Mr.  Brindle  uw  the  r«aJer  s«m,  (or  U  is  \a  hU 
power  !□  communicate  an  imprcsiion  thai  Mr.  Briodle  excel*  Mr.  Brindie  ha.i  IB 
ewiy  boUooed  tty]o."^  Daily  Uail 


From  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi. 

By  Q.  T.   HUTCHINSON. 

With  an  Introdootlon  by  Colouel  FRANK  RHODES,  O.B.,  D.S.O. 

With  mtny  llhitrailein  /mm  Fiittognphi  UktH  by  Col.  RuooiiS  and  Tub  Acihoi, 

S^ytri  Dtmy  6va.     91.  lut. 

"  Tbo  whol*  book  U  really  an  eiilijihlenini;  one  on  South  Afrlct.  and  li  wortbjr 

otcantiU  scteciios  by  itaiesoieci,  poliiicuuu,  ecoDomUtit.  aqeI  jcMicnl  fo/inr*"— 

Th4  Daily  TtUf;rjfk. 


NEW    EDITION. 


A    Handbook    of    Physiolog)'. 

By  W.  D.  HAIJiilBURTON.  M.D..  F.B.S., 

Prof(«oc  of  JTifHoloc)'.  Klng'i  College.  London. 

S«v«!<T»i  Eomov.     Bclnn  (ho  TWENTIETH   of  KIRKE'S. 
WM  nuriy  Snn  lluaitid  lltutlralnmt,  iMMinf  um  Coleartd  PlaStt- 


Memories 


OF  LIFE   AT   OXFORD.  AND  EXPERIENCES   IN   ITALY. 

GREECE,  TURKEY,   GERMANY.  SPAIN.   AND 

ELSEWHERE, 

By    FRBDBRIOK     MBTRICK.     M.A., 

rci'bcinLUi-T  '^i  I.mcoln  jJiil  K'<t.:ht  oi  BTicklmf 

Dtmy  Sw,     tis,  M, 

"  Old  Oxiord  mon  nbo  lilra  to  haive  their  memories  revived  of  (be  penoatges 

wbo  made  up  tfae  Oxford,  ruldoat  and  non-rciideBt,  of  forty  and  liftj  and  sixtv 

yeara  back,  and  of  the  nanj'  (ood  commoo-rootn  atoiioi  curreni  aboni  them,  will 

lure  over  Canon  Moyrick'a  page*  wilh  iDteraat  and  pl«a,nan     .   .  ."-'The  ifaUUr. 
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A  History  of  Ancient    Pottery. 

GREEK.      ETRUSCAN      AND      ROMAN. 
Based  om  Samcxl  Dihch's  Fauoci!  Work. 

By  HBNRT  B.  WAI.TBBS,  M.A., 
AMiiuu  In  the  OvpMincal  af  Oreck  wid  Rooiu  AoUqulUa.  Brtildl  UaMsm. 

tCirA  nummus  lllKUra:iwu.     i  Co/i.    MfrfntM  Sw.     ^3  31  ■•((. 

"  Mr.  Wftlicn  hat  produced  a  new  book  which  gatbeni  up  iha  latest  rwolu  ol 
the  Mtiilyof  rueau  falty  and  Accurately  m  Dr.  Birch'iboohKilectcd  tbeknowMfl 
ol  ihc  IbM  BCMraiion.  It  In  well  wrliion.  11  is  tutierbty  iDuMmed  both  in  bUck  >Dd 
while  »nd  In  colourt.  And  It  will  (or  ibo  im;iI  thirty  v«ut  or  M  be  the  one  work  on 
vatM  which  txiy  Eagtiih  ttudent  oi  art  and  life  of  Ancient  Greece  moM  read.*'-> 
Oiiiiy  Chivniili. 

"The  viana  ihasks  of  »U  cultared  s^tU  icieretied  in  th«e«  brwebe*  of 
■rcbicologiul  knowledge  ue  due  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Walten.  one  of  the  nost  accredited 
repreieoiaiivei  of  the  modem  school,  for  having  placed  within  their  reach  the  stndy 
of  a  Inscinaiin^  iiibjoct  on  which  no  text-book  exWod  in  the  Eogltoh  language."— 


A     NEW    EDITION. 

A    HIstor)'  of  the   Siege  of  Gibraltar, 

iT7fr-ir8)  WITH  A  DESCRIPTION  AND  ACCOUNT  OF  THAT  GARRISON 
FROM  THE  EARUEST  TIMES. 

By    JOHN    DRINKWATBR, 

CipMlD  in  the  S<:vmi)'SM«a<l  Bcciuj^i.  vi.Ru;>l  M  ■uctiesw  Volumcert. 

ma  PUni.      Ltrft  Crown  Siw.      u.  6d.  ntt. 


Five  Years  in  a  Persian  Town. 

By  tbe   R«v.   NAPIBR  UALCOZiBL 
With  niUBtFatloos  by  UIBZA   ABRI'L  QASIUI  7AZDI. 

Squnri  Uiiay  Sfc,     tot.  6i.  mt. 

••  It  would  be  bard  to  mention  any  loceot  writer  wbo  has  £i\'cn  ui  *o  maMerly 
and  even  tubtle  an  aasUytiii  of  ihe  very  camplex  character  of  thit  wayward  but 
chamlns  people.  .  We  Bvlcome  his  baok  as  one  of  the  most  ihougbtful  and 
mcgMitire  uteks  on  the  I'erviajit  wbich  ba»  ever  been  published.'— TA*  Otaiwk. 


A    NEW   28.   etJ.  NET   NOVEL. 


The     Beautiful    Lady. 

^  BOOTH   TAREIKGTON. 

Aelheref  "Xomliuc  tiouMtic,'      In  itac  Aient." 

Cretn  8ei>.  v.  6i.  nit.  I^'U'  M' 
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Railways  and  their  Rates. 

WITH    AN    APPENDIX    ON    THE    BRITISH    CANAL    PROBLEM. 
By    EDWIN    A.    PKATT, 

Anihor  of  " The  0[i«niiiiiioo  of  Aurieuliuro,"  "Trade  Uolonlim  and  Btitlih  Industry,"  eio. 
Large  Crown  &110.        51.  tul. 

"  A  valuable  book  for  railway  Tncn,  traders,  and  others  who  are  interested. 
either  thDoretically  or  practically,  in  the  larger  aspects  of  the  economic  problem  of 
how  goods  are  beat  brought  to  market.     .     .  Ably  states  the  railway  position  in 

the  controversy,  aiul  which  briogs  into  a  readable  and  well-sustained  narrative  a. 
great  deal  of  infortnatioa  about  railway  legislation  and  finance." — Scotsma*. 


A    CHEAP    EDITION- 

Delhi  :    Past  and  Present. 

Br   H.   a.   FANSHAWB,   O.B. 

With  Maps  and  llluttratioiis.     Demy  8vo.     Si.  tut. 


A  Mother  of  Czars. 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  MARIE  FEODOROWNA,  WIFE  OF  PAULL, 
AND  MOTHER  OF  ALEXANDER  I.  AND  NICHOLAS  I. 

Br   Mrs.    OOLQUHOUN   GRANT, 

Auttiorol  "Ths  Frencb  Nob1e»M  of  tlK  XVIII  Csatncr-" 

Second  Impression.  Demy  8dd.  111    nit. 

"  Mrs.  Colquhoun  Grant  has  brought  together  much  that  is  interesting  in  her 
volume,  not  only  wjib  regard  10  the  character  and  influence  of  her  subject,  bat  also, 
in  the  way  of  and  about  otber  people." — Daily  Teligmpk. 

"Other  incidental  passages  bearing  on  the  histon'  of  the  times  render  this. 
volume  a  popular  coatribution  to  European  records." — Tlie  Glebt. 


NEW  AND  CHEAP   EDITION   OF 

Maine's    Ancient    Law. 

Demy  8vo.    as.  6d.  net. 
This  is  the  only  complete  and  copyright  Edition  of  Sir  Henry  Maine's  Standard  Work. 


Proceedings  of  the  Classical 
Association  of  England  and  Wales,  1905. 

WITH    RULES    AND    LIST   OF    MEMBERS. 

DtmfBM.    In  Papir  Cvttn.    ai.6d.iut.  [JiaiBnt. 
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The   Rise  and   Expansion  of  the   British 
Dominion  in   India. 

By    Sir    ALPRBD    LTALL.     P.O.. 

AuibM  «l  ••  A%Utle  ^laiiltt,'  "  Ulae(  tit  UUf/ilmol  Dutttia  mot  All," 

Thit  If  the  larger  ediiion  of  tbU  i;rall  known  «orh.  which  Inciudea  moch  thai  Is 
not  CQDUlned  in  ibe  earlier  edlllon.  tiiduded  In  Mr.  Uurrsy'x  Univtnlly  SsriM.  Il 
hM  hiibnto  tM«a  Mid  ai  lu. 

CBBAf-iR  EsitiOK.     VilJk  $  St«t*     Dmj  8»».    j*.  Ntf. 


Pro    Fide. 

A  DEFENCE  OF  NATURAL  AND  REVEALED  RELIGION. 
B7  CHARLES    HARRIS.    B.D., 

L«M  LwUun  In  TkeeldCJ  uid  puothialb  id  St.  DitIiI'i  CMm.  L.unpct>r. 


Latgi  Cnntm  8m.       lot.  6d.  lut. 

"A  valuable  and  m^hty  handbooli."~ni/I.VjllGanf», 

"  An  axhauniTa  and  as  exctedlagty  able  ireatmeot.    . 
book." — Wnum  Homing  A'taii. 

"The  book  catmot  but  proi-e  «ervioeabl«  to  oil  clMoes  of  religioui  ooniro- 
v«i$iali«ts."  — StetsmsH. 


A  really  admirabl* 


Romano  Lavo  Lil ; 

Or,    the    word    BOOK    OF    THE    GVPSV    LANGUAGE. 

By  the  iaXe  aSOBOA  BORROW. 

L«rgi  Cretm  S?a.    61. 

Tidi  book  bai  boen  out  of  pnni  for  tnany  years,  bui  the  reviT«d  iDlcratt  lo 
BoiTow's  wriiin^s  bas  called  for  a  reprinc. 


THIN    PAPER    EDITION  OF 

Works  of  George  Borrow. 

VHM  AtobftoNtf*  pMMiifittt. 
ft*t.  Sm.    /a  Umf  Ltdtier.  it.  Cd-  utt;   Limf  Chili,  tt.  w(. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN. 
THE  GYPSIES  OF  SPAIN. 
ROMANY    RVE. 


LAVENGRO. 
WILD   WALES. 
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The  Confessions  of  Lord  Byron ; 

A    COLLECTION    OF    HIS    PRIVATE    OPINIONS    OF    MEN    AND    OF 
MATTERS.    TAKES    FROM    THE    NEW    AND    ENLARGED 
EDITION  OF  HIS  -LETTERS  AND  JOURNALS.' 

Arranged  by  W.   A.   UDWIS  BHTTAITS", 

Editor  of  "Jobnwn'i  T»ble-T»Ui." 

With  tvo  Porlrails  i»  Photogravuri      Squart  Demy  ivo.      ira.  6d.  ntt. 

■'  Here  in  this  handy  volume  is  tho  cream  of  ihe  cotrespondenca  sitinimed  by  a 
skilful  and  appreciative  hand.  It  prescDts  a  portrait,  doae  by  bimsetf  for  the  Uffizi 
Gallery  of  Literature,  of  one  of  the  stroDgest.  most  remarliable  personalities  ever  born 
into  a  world  it  occasionally  shocked." — "  The  Barom  de  Book  Worms,"  io  Pimch. 


Point    and    Pillow    Lace. 

A    SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 
AND    HOW    TO    RECOGNISE    THEM. 

By  MABT  SHABP. 

Chsaf  EDiitoii.     With  mmtreiu  HliatrtUuim.     Demy  ^to.     51.  ntt. 


The  Sword  of  Islam. 

B7  ABTHUB  N.  WOLLASTON,  O.I.S., 

H.M.'s  Indlu  (Home)  Sficvlce. 

Willi  Ittustratiotu.    Squart  Demy  Boo.     loi.  6d.  ml. 

The  Rxv.  Canon  Scarth,  writes :  "  The  author  has  given  a  most  remarkably 
dear  acconnl  of  Moslem  progress,  .  .  .  The  work  that  the  Moslem  faltb  has  bad  to 
do  baa  been  so  important,  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  the  attltade  of 
Christianity  towards  Islam  oeeds  revision." 


SECOND   EDITION. 

Lhasa  and  its  Mysteries. 

A     RECORD     OF    THE     MISSION,     1903—1904. 
By  L.  AUSTINB  ^VADDSLL,  O.B.,  O.IB.,  LIi.D.,  etc., 

L1..C0I.  Indian  Uedlcal  Serriee, 
Anlbcrof  "The  Baddfaism  of  Tibet."  "  Triba  of  the  Bnhmapdln  Valley,"  etc. 

WHk  aoo  lUtutratiimi  from  $p«ciat  Pkolografhi,  Mapt  oetf  Platu.    Dtmr  8w.    15*.  ntt. 
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The  Friends  of  Ensrland. 
Br  the  Hod.  oborgb  pbsl, 

AuUwr«<"Tlic  KnMnIa  of  RacUad- ' 
DtHiy  8do-     iu.  «M. 

"Tbc  subjecD  witb  wblcb  Mr.  P(«l  dealt  ore  of  ih«  d««peH  l&i«rc*i.  and  h> 
thowt  wide  rciuilRR  on  every  pAffe,' — Attlauma. 

"  Tboa|{htfiil,  eloquent.  tliniulailnR,  iho  book  shoatd  be  read  to  (Ood  purpMC. 
by  waryont  loMTttttd  m  it**ubjocl,"— 5(«fimaii, 


NEW    AND   CHEAPER   EDITION   OF 

The  Works  of  Mrs.   Bishop 

(Mint  ISABELLA  RIRD). 
1.    KOREA  AND  HER  NEIGHBOURS,    ji.  art  (2  Vohunes  in  One) 
a.    THE  HAWAIIAN  ARCHIPELAGO.    »■  &*  M. 
3.    UNBEATEN  TRACKS  IN  JAPAN.    »»«.«<*. 

Willi  Kumircwi  iSaft  a»i  llliaSr«li«ia. 


Bird   Life  and   Bird   Lore. 

By  R.  BOSWORTH  SIOITH, 

LaM  Pvllow oC 'n^lty  CoUtKc,  Difofri,  Atittior  ot  "  Mk-HhAikLi".^^  mA  MoCuouiMdBntuXL."  etc, 

Sbcoko  Iwfrbmiom.   Sqnan  Dmy  Seo.    With  lUistWioms.    lof.  td.  M. 

"  It  is  cut  eivcn  to  every  jiood  naluralhl  to  v^itc  booJd  about  bird*  llui  cia 

ereleDd  10  taiiii  u  scholarly  liicmture.  Euid  it  is  bcKAuie  miuiy.  m  any   nitr.  of 
Ir.  Boxworlh  Smiih's  bitd-siudies  are  distinguished  In  thit  way  that  lh«y  ate  bare 
of  ft  wide  welcome." — Aiitdipiy. 


SECOND    EDITION. 

The  Georgics  of  Virgil. 

Translated  into  Bo^ltsh  Verse  by  LORD  BUROHCIiBRE. 
F'(t/p  ^to.        loi.  Cd.  Ml, 

"  Wc  contoM  Ihsl  when  we  cotnpaie  Drydeo  and  Lord  Bnnthdere  sliie  by  elite 
■n  cannot  say  tbat  tbe  advanta^  U  alwayi  with  tbe  loirtier,"--flu  Alkimamm. 

"  Lord  BUTChclere'e  work  u-ill  eidlo  tbe  cooradi  envy  and  admlmiloB  ot  all 
riMiJera  o(  taste."— 7Af  SptcUtcr. 
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Life  of  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava, 

Br  SIB  ALFBJID  T.-yAT.T..  P.O. 

Third  Imprcssim.     With  Fortraits,  itc.     Demy  Sno.     a  foil.    361.  lut. 
"  A  masterpiece  of  biographical  art ;  the  writer  never  obtrudes  his  own  personality, 
devoting  soand  jadgment  and  coiisuniniate  skill  to  moulding  in  Juai  proportions  the 
figure  and  lineaments  of  his  subject." — Fuiuh. 


-**- 


The    Boy   and    his    School. 

WHAT    IT    CAN    AND    WHAT    IT    CANNOT    DO    FOR    HIM. 
By  ROBSRT   L.    IMIOWTOtt,   H.A., 

Headmaitu  of  Biisiol  GnnuQAT  School. 

Largt  Crown  Svo.       zi.  6d.  lut. 

'•  The  Head-Master  of  Bristol  Grammar  School  has  given  a*  an  original  and 
valuable  criiiciim  of  modern  education.  '  The  Boy  and  his  Schnol '  is  beyond  doubt 
tbe  best  contribution  to  the  study  of  edncatioa  we  have  read  during  several  years 
past . ' ' — A  thiHinm . 


Essays    on    Foreign     Politics. 
Biographical     Essays. 

By  the  late  LORD   SALISBUBT. 

Latge  Crown  Sun.      With  Portrait.      2   Vols.      61.  nil  tach. 

'  Tbeir  intrinsic  merit  and  their  personal  interest  are  alike  beyond  dispute." — 

Tht  Times. 


The   Diary  of  a  Girl  in   France  in   1821. 

Written   by    MART   BROWNB. 

niostrated  by   HBRSBLF. 

Edited  by  Commander  The  Hon.   H.   N.  SHORB,   B.N. 

Square  Dtmy  Svo.    gs.  net. 

"  '  How  amusing  books  are  before  people  have  learot  to  write  ! '  is  the  rel^ection 
to  which  we  are  led  by  the  '  Diary  of  a  Girl  in  France  in  i82[.'  Little  Mary  is  an 
accomplished  grumbler.  She  saw  the  king,  but  lie  was  very  fat.  She  saw  the 
Dnchesse  d'  Angouleme  and  tbe  Duchesse  de  Berri,  but  they  were  not  at  all  pretty 
and  they  had  red  eyes.  .  .  .  the  Cumbrian  domestics  complained  terribly  of  not 
having  enough  to  eat :  Ibey  said  thai  sometimes  ihsy  could  not  each  get  a  potato : 
and  other  tbinp  in  proportion.  The  Diary  is  illustrated  with  the  child's  own 
drawings,  and  the  humour  of  them  is  irresistible." — Times. 
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NEW    EDITION. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.  DESCKIPTIONS,  AND  CULTURE  OF  THE  GARDES 
VEGETAULKS  OF   COLD   AND  TKMPKKATK   CLIMATES. 


d 


By  MU.  VILMORIN-ANDRIBUX, 
<i  I'm! 


H  ILLUST 

I 

■    Bogus] 

^B  "'Hw  Vegctkbtd  Gaiden  '  i*  a  oompleie  taA  antboritKitve  work  upoa  kU 

^B    coaww*  <MW*bl8*.  and  Muids  xiicjue  Amontc  worktoa  (be  ntbjtct.    ll  thonMI 
^B     tk*  bMkrfialf  of  everyone  inicmiKl  in  vcgQi  jblv*  (or  il  u  not  a  work  (or  Uw 

•  '  It  ti  itM  o)"**  cibauslivc  and  prftcticfti  woik  <ipoB  iib  appucnlljr  pnNttC 
•aM«CI  <t>al  t>"  been  wriiicn.  Rcd  noi  a  ptaal  of  the  slightMl  pOMible  aooM^c 
^23*la  Ihc  bam<  h»  been  roTKO(len."->C«NM(i7  Li/c. 
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BngH»li  Edition  pabllstaed  uadsr  the  dirvction  of  W.  ROBINSON, 

Auiliix  of  "  Tbs  K>«luk  FloTO  tiu4«>.~ 
Stmnem  /iVwfraliMt.         Dimy  8«e.        tjt.  Wt. 
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THIIU)  AND  CHEAPER  EDIUoN. 

Ireland   in    the    New  Century. 

ITH     AN     EPILOGUE     REPLYING    TO     HIS    CRITIC! 
Bp  tb«  Right  Hon.  Sir  HORAOB  PLDNKDTT,  E.O.V.O.,  P.R.S.,  I 

W^Prwdum  oltlir.  l>rpjriTii:iii>  ^li  Af[|<:iiIiik<  .-.n.i  ToihalOBl  IfMirncnon  toe  Inland  .   MiinNl  l' 
lilt  Ui|c4i>  •  i>i  ivf  Ctiunell  in  Ireland. 

Lat^  Crean  Bvo.        Fafn  Cmnrt.        ti.  nrt, 

"  Wa  rvviewnl  it  at  length  on  its  firsi  apptaiance.  and  the  >'«ar  that  haa  _ 
luttonly  dcupenod  the  oonviclion  thni  it  ii  ine  bal  acd  (mctl  work  on  IieUo^  ll 
ihi* geiwration  has  swsn,'"— T**  NirtJurn  fCJli^. 

"II  ou^bl   Eo  be  Mudicd  imnofiiatly  by  every  Irftbrnan  nbo  cucx  abcmt  tbc 
■aUareof  biKCoaniry."— 7A;  yriijt  Iimu. 


Makers  of  Modern   History. 

NAPOLEON  lU.  CAVOUR.  BISMARCK. 

By  the  Bonble.   EDWARD  CADOOAN. 

Una}   Boi,'.     Si.  ntl. 

Uav/hitHO  BLkHNBHtiASftSTT  In  ibe  OalJo^Jt  tavt: — "1  itliaro  the  bopo  ol 
Mr  Codus'"  lha>  bis  work  wilt  be  the  mcKntt  of  inaiiiig  readen  to  a  do«ar  Hwljr 
of  Ihe  hixtory  of  ih«  igtb  Century,  a  knowladge  of  wUch  b  m  difficult  lo  obuun  in 
Eaghib  book*  and  yetBogacntialtothoae  wbodewre  toundMatand  theiMBroiia—l 
proeilemt  of  the  day." 
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The  Life  of  Christ. 

A  CONTINUOUS  NARRATIVE  IN  THE  WORDS  OF  THE  AUTHORIZED 

VERSION   OF  THE   FOUR  GOSPELS.    WITH   INTRODUCTION, 

COMMENTARY.   AND   NOTES. 

INTRHDBD  FOR  THE  DSK  OP  TBACBBRB  AND  PUPILS. 

By  the  Rev.   JOSEPH  JOHN  S0017,   M.A., 

Cuon  of  MuichMtu. 
With  ttm  Mapt.     Largi  CrowH  Sm.      jt.  6d. 

".    .    .    .    a  most  useful  and  skilfully  composed  book.    .     .     ." — Tlu  SftctMtor. 

■■..,.    a  valuable  addition  to  a  young  Bible  stndent's  library 

The  Commentary  coalained  lo  the  lUJtes  will  be  especially  inilmclive  and  helpfnl 
to  Sunday  School  teachers,  while  the  excellent  map  and  indices  to  sobjects  and 
passages  contiibnte  largely  to  the  valae  of  the  work  to  tlie  serious  stadent." 

—Ti*  RtuH. 


The   Balkan  Question. 

THE    PRESENT    CONDITION    OF    THE    BALKANS    AND    OF 
EUROPEAN    RESPONSIBILITIES. 

By  VARIOUS  WRITflRS. 

Bdlted    by    I.I7IOI    VILLABI. 

With  a  Map.        Dmy  Stw.        loj.  6d.  lut. 


RE-ISSUE   WITH    OROLOGICAL    MAP   OF   THE   NILE   BASIN. 

Our    Sudan. 

By  JOHN  WARD,   F.S.A., 

Anb«  of  "EtrV,  ita  Prnmidi  and  Pioffcu,"  "Tbc  Sacnd  Bestic,"  "Greek  Cldea  ■»]  Itaaic 

CoIds,"  etc. 

DBDICATBD  by  BBQUBST  to  LOKD  KlTCUBNtiR  OF  Khartodm. 
Cream  4io.      400  pp.      710  lIlustralieHs.      Maps  aad  Poriraili.      Fria  zti.  tut. 

"  A  much-needed  account  .  ,  .  which  we  have  looked  for  in  vain  elsewhere. 
.    .    .    There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  interest  or  its  future  popularity," — TluAthtnaam. 

"  We  have  never  seen  the  difTereni  races  so  well  put  before  the  reader.  The 
fierce  Gallas  of  the  Abyssinian  borders,  (he  sevea-(ee(  high  Shilluks  ...  the 
Dioias,  the  diminutive  Jurs,  allied  to  the  pigmies.  The  Countess  Valda  Gleicben 
itm.  liliiiii  Lord  Cromer's  journey  10  Gondokoro.  .  .  .  The  book  urith  its 
illnstnUions  cannot  fail  (o  interest  the  reader ;  at  the  same  time,  it  impartt 
instroctioa  about  a  very  imporlani  nnkuown  sphere  of  British  inflnence." — Tki  Worii. 
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Life  and  Times  of  Gen.  Sir  James  Browne, 

R.E.,   K.C.B.,   K.C.S.1.  ("BUSTKR    BROWNE"). 

Br   0«s.    J.    J.    HcLBOD    INNBS,   R.B..    T.C. 

WUh  Pcr»»iU.  lUnttnuimt  and  4  Maf  of  Iti  N,  W,  Pnlitr.     Dmj  Sw.     iltt.  Ml. 

"  No  better  work  could  be  given  <o  youa^  EnRllohinM  «9»rinK  do  a  oirMt  la 
India.  — Uem%{  Pait. 


The    Home    Mechanic; 

Or,  how  to   put  THINGS   RIGHT  ONESELF. 

By  JOHN    WRIGHT. 

NlW  EbITIOX,      tVillt  3JO  lllmlrjth^Jis.     itiiium  Odd,    G>-  lUt. 

••  Ekcdlent  moaiuil  for  the  amateur  handicraXtimui  .    .    .  the  voting  becin 
in  Metal  and  Wood  work  couM  ant  6nil  a  more  paintiakinfi  guide."— /*4A  Mttt 
GtxitU. 


The  Greek  Thinkers. 

A     HISTORY     OF     ANCIENT     PHILOSOPHY. 
B7  ProJteasor  THBODOR  QOHPBRZ, 

Hod.  LL.D..  Dublio ,    Ph.D..  Konixibiau.  ■!<;. 

V^.lL»»dUl.TiMilUtdbfG.  Ci.  BERRY.  M.A.. 
BatllAl  Collect.  Oibid. 

AoTBOKiuo  EOETiOH.     Dm\f  Sva.    141.  nH  «uA  Vtilnmi. 

Vol.  I.  aLRKadv  pqblkhbd,  piu<»  14*.  hxt. 


-»*- 


In   Loco  Parentis. 

CHAPTERS    ON     INSTITUTION     LIl'K    AND     WORK. 
Br  the  Rev.   MAUSHAU.  Q.  VINB.  BJL. 

Wvdm  in.!  RtinifiH  Ct.ji.i.iii  1)1  ilir  I'liiliiiiliitpie  SDciuiti  Piiui  Sdii^l.  K&lhill.  !>am]r. 

With   a  Prefaco   by   JAUBS   ORANVILLE    LBGGB, 

I  111  Ml) my  1  Cbiel  ln(|>i>:i4t  ai  Koaie  OIBcc  Sohosli 

L»s'  Cnwn  Svo.    ai.  6d  lut. 

"Mr,  Vlne'i  book  deaU  prttciically  with  iho  «iibj«ct  Irom  b«Kinninj(  to  cad.  Wa 
tUy  recommciul  il  lo  «li  who  bav«  tba  cooirol  of  sucb-bk*  iualiluhons." — Pall 
tali  Quail. 
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Recent    Excavations    i  n    the    Roman 
Forum,   1898-1905. 

By  fUrs.)  B.    BURTOH-BRO WN. 

Nxw  AMD  Chhai>er  Koition        lU¥itraHoiu  imj  flani.     P'af  Siw.    U.  nil. 

"  No  OHO  CMi  twtA  this  '  haodbook '  without  rMJUittK  thm  hMO.  in  thin  work,  in 
this  D«wl]r  ravea}«d  knowledge.  Um  out  best  i;uide  to  the  real  liume  anil  her  Uvinfi 
people  or  the  period,    ll  Uanrrutiiiy  votumefot  wndenis."  —  iyijo*M«ii». 

"  Valuable  handbook  .  .  .  One  cutoot  lofficieall)'  prniic  the  lucidity  and 
brevity  o(  Mri  riunoti'lirown's  u>ork."— AfM^xf  Pott. 


Our    Heritage    in    the    Church. 

FAPKKS    WRITTgN     FOR     DIVINITY    STUDENTS    IN    JAPAN 
By  the  late  BD^TARD    BICEBRSTBTH.  D.D.. 

latfl  Hichrp]>  iif  ,SLj[iih   I'ljIiiiti,  Jipjti 

with  a  Preface  by  the  Bt.  Rev.  B.  P.  WBSTOOTT,  D.D.. 

BiBbu|>  uf  Outbstu. 

Larp  Cnmi  8w.        51, 


-••- 


Life  and  Letters  of  Edward   Blckersteth, 

LATE     BlNfUll'   Ol-    SOPllI    TOKVO. 

By  Rev.   SAMXTBL   BIOEBRSTBTH. 

Fr^ti$f-i»et  PtrUtit  111  Fliatoertvurt.  a  Mtf  tint  uvttal  llalf-tcm  Si^iaduetiOHs. 
Cbsap  Eimtioh.    Crpm  Suo     31.  Cif.  nrt.        Aba  an  EiMmh.  Dimf  beo.     tot.  6d.  ntt. 


Geoiog)^ : 

PROCESSES    AND    THEIR    RESULTS, 
By  THOUAS  O.   OHAMBEIRI.IN  &Qd  ROLUN  D.   SALISBURY, 

llMdn^f  Ehv  tlviunmniilt  af  OHJcuYa^DH  GpiO(r%|ili7.  tinjrtnlty  of  CbiCAKO; 
U«inbcn  of  iba  Unllod  Slalei Cmloiial  Saner. 

tVilM  Uafi,  Plant,  and  ■■ibwdm  alirr  tUustrati'm.      Dimy  Stto.      its.  lut. 


Innocents'     Day    Addresses. 

DELIVERED   IN   WESTMINSTER   ABBEY. 
By  the  late  Very  Rev.  OBOROB  ORANVIUjg  BRADLBY,  D.D., 
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COEAP    EDITION. 

Sixteen   Years   in    Siberia. 

THE   EXPERIF.^'CES  OF  A   KUSSUN    REVOLUTIONIST. 

By  LBO  DBtJTSCH- 

Tru*l&ted  and  Bdlted  by  HBLBN   OHISHOLM. 

wrm  •  Hvn  rscvAcs.  xm  tnB  ooaaiivoKoaMca  or  r«iNct  BimaAjicK  and 

OOCWT   von   IVLOW   IMt    TKX   KXTRAMTRMI   IV   THt    JtCTHOK    tMD   OTHXBS. 

WUk  Pinlrmlt  mU  ttim  /OmItMum     Dnir  fea     fii.  mtt. 


Wisdom   of  the   East  Series. 

/■  PM  tOaM,  friet  u.  mtk  mH,  im  (M*  limp  (traftHig  Ikt  >tnl  M«  wthmnj. 

THE  TEACHINGS  OF  ZOROASTER  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
THE  PARSI  RELIGION.  From  ibe  Zend  .\\e*u  Tt-nsUtu^l  «iih 
IniKdueiion  b;  1>*  S.  A.  Kafadu.  Lecturer  Uairer«it]r  CollCfe,  London. 
V.  Mt. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  SOUL.  Ftxkd  the  Arabic  of  Ikm  Tdpail. 
Tnuiilated  with  InQodoclioci  by  Pal-l  8>oi<:>ui.  Pb.D.      t(.  ^,  n«l. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  HEART.  By  r*b«  Bachv.  Tr»Mlu»d  liom  ibe 
lUbrcK  HiihlniroducuoDby  EnvnuCotuxs.  Hollicf  HcbircwScfaoUr.  U.C.L. 

THE  SAYINGS  OF  LAO  TZt).  From  the  CblMM.  TRiniUwd  »tih 
ImrodactioD  b;  LtOMii.  Gilbs,  ot  th«  Brliith  Muaaum. 

THE  RELIGION  OF   THE   KORAN.      With  IntrodncUMi  br  AitTncit  N. 

WOI.LAKION,    CLE, 

WOMEN  AND  WISDOM  OF  JAPAN,     With  loirodocitoo  by  S.  Takamw. 
THE    CLASSICS    OF    CONFUCIUS. 

11— Thb  Boo*.  o»  Odu  (Sm-KiM:).    By  L.  C^AHWui-Brxa. 

Ftr  fvrtkumiag  Vtitamtt  #/  Uu  Sfia,  m  ft'  >*. 


On    the    Old    Road   through    France   to 

Florence. 

REPRODUCTIONS  IN   COLOUR  OF  48  WATER-COLOUR    SKKTCHES 
Br    A.    H.    HAT.T.AM     BStTRRAT. 

WITH    TIXT    DV 

B.   W.    NBVINSON    and   HONTQOUERY    CABJUICHABI. 
SscoMI}  EnmoH.        Uiiitm  Hvo.        *u.  nM. 
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Modern    Tariff   History. 

SHOWING  THE   ORIGIN   AND  GROWTH  OF  TARIFFS  IN   GERMANY 
FRANCE,   AND  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

By   PBBOT  ASHLBT,   U.A., 

Leeturar  «l  Iha  London  School  of  BconomicB  iri  tbe  Univeraiiy  of  London. 

With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Rt.    Hon.    B.    B.    HALDANB,    LL.Q.,    K.O.,    U.P. 

Dtmy  Sve.        lot,  6d.  ntt. 

"...    A  cmrefat,  fair,  and  accurate  review  of  the  modem  Steal  history  ol 
thrae  coDntri«s." — Tmw*. 


H  ints    on     H  orses. 

HOW  TO  JUDGE  THEM,  BUY  THEM,   RIDE   THEM.  DRIVE  THEM 
AND    DEPICT    THEM. 

By   Oapt.    0.   H.   OONNH,    B.A. 

SiCOMD  lupRKSEiaM.      With  numirout  lUvstratioiu.     ObhHg  410.     51.  tut. 

"  Extreme  brevity  and  a  power  to  condense  a  liood  deal  of  meaning  into  a  few 
words  is  Captain  Goane's  strong  point,  and  many  will  Sad  his  work  exceedingly 
Tiaefnl."—TJb  FuU. 


A    CHEAP    EDITION    OF 

Dr.    Smiles'    Works. 

Largi  Crotm  8m>.    Rid  ctotli.  gilt  back,  with  ixtrj  lUntlrationt.    Priu  31. 6d.  tack  Valumt 


CHARACTER.  {J»ttout. 

SELF-HELP. 

HEN      OF      INVENTION     AND 
INDUSTRY. 


LIFE  OF  ROBERT  DICK;  Baker, 
Geoto^:ist,  and  Botaniat  With 
Portmil  and  Illnsiratioos. 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  SCOTCH 
NATURALIST,  THOS. 
EDWARD.       Portrait  and   lUus- 

trmtions. 

THE  HUGUENOTS.  Thek  Settle- 
ments, Churches,  «nd  Indnsttiea  in 
England  and  Ireland. 

LIVES   OF  THE   ENGINEERS,      5  Vols. 

VERUUYDEN,   MYDDLETON.  PERRY,   JAMES    BRINDLEY— Eariy 

Enfiuttn- 
SHEATON    AND    RENNIE— HarbODis,  Ughthouses,  and  Bridges. 
HETCALFE  AND   TELFORD— Histor?  of  Roads. 
BOULTON    AND   WATT— The  Steam  Enjine. 
GEORGE   AND    ROBERT    STEPHENSON— Tbe  LocomotiTe. 


Mr.  Murrj^-'s  List  of  New  and  Recent  Publicalums. 
The   Viceroy's    Post    Bag. 

By   MIOEIABL  HacDONAGH, 

AiiUi«  o( "  Uuilel  O-Coiuitll.  chB  tiith  TrtboM." 


The    Culture    of  Fruit   Trees    in    Pots. 

Br    JOSH     BRAOB. 
Wilh  lUiistrtUoni.     L^rgf  Cntm  8m.    51.  Hit. 

"To  thou  who  ftlickdy  posMu  orchint  housn.  or  wbo  nar  wUfa  10  grow 
(nilt  tMM  1q  pois,  tho  miuiual  licloro  uii  wtil  {vovn  xtiy  nMfiil,  m  abo  (o  tbow  who 
with  to  •r«c(  orcliiLnl  houses  lot  Iruii'KrowinK  in  iliwganUat.  ...  A  valaible 
ccuitributlon  to  B  very  inc«mliaK  phase  of  fruil-cuUure."— n«U. 


Sun- Babies. 

STUDIES     IN     INDIAN     CHILD     MFB. 
By  CORNELIA  SORABJL 


The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Georg   Joachim   Goschen,    1752 — 1828. 

By    VISCOUNT  GOSOHBN. 

IPWA  Partialis  anil  lUaatatiout.     Dtmy  Svo.     361.  ntt. 

This  »  no(  mertljr  lh«  blogntpby  of  &  dislinguisbed  publiKhrr  and  printer,  bat 
i«  practically  a  history  of  GBrman  Ittenuuie  durins  the  latter  half  of  ih«  XVIIl. 
Contnry  (including  many  previously  ucpubliihed  leitets  &om  Goethe.  Schiller. 
WiaUnd,  Kloptioch,  &c.).  nnd  ot  the  political  .■ilrugglea  of  Germany  Id  the 
NapolooBic  Kw. 


Partridge    Driving. 

SOME    PRACTICAL    HINTS  ON    INXREAStNG    AND    PRESERVING    A 

STOCK    OF    BIRDS  AND   ON   BRINGING  THEM    OVER   THE    GUNS. 

WITH   A   DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  ■EllSTON   SYSTEM." 

By  OHARLBS    B.    A.    AUNOTON. 
SCCOMD  luMmMOH.       With  Diatpaau-      Cntm$r*.      i$.  utt. 
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Japan   in   the    Beginning   of   the 
20th    Century. 

COMPILBD   BY   TBB    DEPAKTUBNT  OP  ASKICDLTDRB   AND   COMMIRCB   IN  THE  JAPANBSB 

GOVERNMENT. 

Dimy  Svo.  ajj.  lut. 


Bacteriology   and   the    Public    Health. 

B7   anOBQB   NSWHAN.    U.D..    F.R.S.S..    DJ.H., 

17  Denmnimtor  of  Buleriology  in  Klng'i  Colle^.  London,  etc. ;  Uedieil  Officer  of  Hemllh 
afiha  MetropoLitan  Borough  of  FjDsbury ;  Joint  Aatbor  of  "  BKCteiiolofrr  oC  UUkp" 

With  mmeroHS  Illustralicms.     Meiium  Svo.     sii.  ml. 


River,    Road,    and    Rail. 

SOME     ENGINEERING     REMINISCENCES     OF    UNDERTAKINGS     IN 

VARIOUS    PARTS    OF    THE     WORLD.    INCLUDING    THE     SIMPLON 

TUNNEL    AND    THE    ZAMBESI    FALLS    BRIDGE. 

By    FRANCIS    FOZ, 

Momb.  IdbI,  Civil  Ea^Lneen. 
With  JUutintimi.  Large  Crown  Sue.  St.  lut. 

"  A  reallr  charmiDg  dEsserCation  on  the  lightar  side  of  engineering.     .     • 
The  book  is  full  of  entertaiament."— ATtnu'iv  Past. 


MURRAY'S 

Small  Classical  Atlas  for  Schools. 

Bdlted  by  Q.  B.  OBtrnDT,  M.A.,  D.Utt., 

FelloK  (od  Tnt«  of  Corpoi  Christ!  College,  Orford ;    Aoibor  of  ■•  The  Great  Persian  War,' 
Editor  of  *'  HDrrar'ftllandy  Clakftical  Hapa,"  Ac. 

Folio  inl  X  9J  iiic*«).    61. 


Biochemistry    of    M uscle    and    N erve. 

By  W.  D.  HALLIBURTON,  M.D.,  F.lt.S., 

ProduBT  of  PhTaiolotT,  King'i  Collete,  London ;  BditocotKIH»a->>H— J  hookof  Fhjr^logj." 
Wilk  lUuilraUeru.        Dimf  Snr 
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COMPLETION    OF    THE    NEW    LIBRARY    EDITION 
OF    THE    HISTORICAL    WORKS    OF 

John   Lothrop   Motley. 

WM  PheUgrtmri  lUnitrttttiu.     U  g  Vtluma.     Dmji  Km.     tof.  M.  iwl  kkA. 


HISTORY    OF   THE    RISE   OF    THE   DUTCH    REPUBLIC.    3  Vol*. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    UNITED    NETHERLANDS.      «  VoU. 

JOHN    OF    BARNEVBLD.     a  Volt, 

"  For  llielibrftiy,  ihlt  kctrlcsi  will  be  alwayt  Indispensable.  Tbe  excelleot  lypo- 
grapbjr  and  sioul  bindini;  Kiv«  tbe  ««t  e^'CC):  r^oonmnidBllon.  uti  it  it  well  fitted  to 
remilii  the  ituHliLrd  editiua  of  a  work  which  will  b«  pemiAoeat  in  Its  public  dviaand 
and  repuMtioQ."— /"d/i  Jtfo/I  Gatttu. 


The   Recent    Development   of   Physical 

Science. 

By  W.  O.  D.  WHBTBAM,  M.A.,  P.R.S., 

PallDw  of  TrinliT  C<dli<(*.  Cinibridte. 
Twaj)  Editiom.     Illustratti.     LatgiCnimSM.     ji.6t  ml. 


A    History   of  South    America. 

1854 — 1904. 

By  OBARXJGS    EDMOND   AKBRS. 

Willi  Mafi,  Pertritilt  and  olhir  if/iulm.'ioiu,     Ididinm  Sive.     iii.  nil. 

"Rarely  does  oae   find  a   work   at   once  10  uicful   10   the  specialltt   ud   to 
enieriaioing  to  the  render.  "—^ffitriM*  tUmhtal  Rivitv. 


-•*- 


The    Psalms    in    Human    Life. 

By  ROWZ'&ND    H.    PROTHHRO,   M.V.G. 
CiiKAi>  Ediilon  (7TH  iMi-iiiEssiuN),         DiKiy  8vo.         31    IWl. 

"Tbe  imprMsioD  of  the  coniinuoun  iiiHueiiGe  «ierclMd  by  'Tbe  I'Mlm*  in 
HoRUUi  Life  '  i»  williout  lioubi  very  itrikion-  But  it  ti  very  difficult  10  ^ve  wilbin 
the  COmpaM  of  a  review  any  Doiion  ot  ibiaeffeci  "—Sfuttitr. 

"  Tbe  Kre«t  subject  ducussed  by  Mc.  Protbero  id  hii  fiucioaliag  book."— 
Gvttiian. 
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Wild    Life   at    the    Land's    End. 

RECORDS   AND  OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE   HABITS  AND  HAUNTS 

OF   THE    FOX,    BADGER,    OTTER,    SEAL,    ic.,    AND    OF 

THEIR   PURSUERS   IN   CORNWALL. 

Br  J.  0.  TEtBaARTHBN. 

Witk  lUtutraHoiu,     SjuMn  Dtmy  Svo.     loi.  6d.  tut. 


The    Pathway   to    Reality. 

THE  GIFFORD  LECTURES.  1902-1904. 
B7  the  At.  Hon.  &.  B.  EAUJAKB,  M.P.,  LLD.,  K.O., 

ADEhoi  of  "  BdaatioD  and  Brnptre,    atd- 
a  Kalii,      t-argi  Crowm  Soa.       loi.  Sd.  ntl  i»eh. 

VOL.    I. — Tbb  Mbahinq  or  Rkalitv.— Thk  Ckiticieu  01  Catbcokibs. 
VOL.  II. — Absoldtx  Mind. 


The    House    of   Quiet. 

AN    AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By  J.   T. 

FoDRZH  Ikprbssioh.       Dimy  ivo.       &t.  ntt. 


COMPLETION    OF   THE    NEW   EDITION    OF 

The  Works  of  Lord  Byron. 

A    NEW   TEXT,    WITH    MANY    HITHERTO    UNPUBLISHED 

ADDITIONS. 

Bdlted  I17  BRNXST    H.   OOLBBIDQBI  and 

BOWXiiJND    B.   PBOTHBRO,    M.V.O., 

WUk  Bibliografhiit  and  full  Iniita. 

With  Portraits  and  IlluilnUioni.     13  Volt.  (6  Voh.  Lbtibrs,  7  Volt.  PoBny). 
Crotm  Sua.    61.  lack. 

"  Editor  and  publisher  alike  may  be  proud  of  the  edition  which  is  now 
complete.  Jaded  reviewers  have  welcomed  each  successive  volume  ,  .  .  the 
more  we  see  of  Byron's  leileis,  the  greater  is  onr  astaoishment.  not  only  at  his 
origioality,  but  at  the  breadth  of  bis  literary  knowledge  .  .  their  brilliancy  is 
coDspicnoaf,  and  they  range  over  a  veiy  wide  Geld  of  taaman  emotion." — Honing 
Pott. 


^^^lar^^urrt^^s  List  of  New  and  RecetU  Publicaiions. 


SOME    NEW    SCHOOL    BOOKS. 


An  Intermediate  Course  |      A  Primer  of  Logic. 


of  Mechanics. 

Br  A.  W.   PORTHR.  B.Sa 
Largt  Cratm  ivo.       S< 

On  Translating  Ilomer. 

Br   KATTUBW    ARNOLD. 

N*w  Bdltlon.  with  tntrodaotlaa  aad 

Kotoa  br 

W.  B.  D.  KOVsm.  H.A..  UtcD.. 

Hnd  Uutn  of  !"*»•  Cminiiiu  SebMl. 

CunlwMce. 

Craon  Svo.      y.  64. 


By  MlSH   OOKSTANOB    JOHBB. 

Pfinciivl  Df  Glttoa  Coll«te.  Cimbudc*. 

Win  «  tiifl  nmHtr  «/  Et4miiuttiBii  Ptftti. 
DiagnuKi.  Ttbtti,  He.     P'<if  Svo.     ti.  (J. 


An  Introductory  History 
of  Greece. 

By  Uio  Rot. 
ABTBDR    S.    WALPOliB. 

WiU  Mafi.  Plum,  aad  tUtatntioat. 
F'uf  »iw.     is.  6t.  tul. 


An   Introductory   History  of  England, 

fUOM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMF-S  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 
By    0.    R.    L.    FLBTOHBR, 

I'lijlow  of  Ma^d4l»nCoikryfi.  i>ifar(lr 

Wilk  Mtfi.  Dmy  Siia.  y. 


Bacteriology  of  Milk. 


and 


B7    HAROLD     SWITHINB  AN  K, 

0(  lb»  K-iciiil.il<i(lrjl  R««cBh  IjKt»hji7,  Onlnin. 

OBOBOB    NBWMAN.    U.D.,    F.B.S.B.,    D.P.H.. 

MsiJiciI  OCBcci  sf  llullli  af  Ptmbsir. 
WITH    St'ECIAL   CHAI'TERS     ON     THE    SPREAD    OV     DISEASE 
MILK    AND    THE    CONTROL    OV   THE    MILK    SUPPLY. 

With  mflii;  /Iki.'roCiani.     Hvyal  Sw,     iji.  mt. 


BY 


The  Arts  in  Early  England. 

Br  G.  BAIiDWZN  BROWN,  BLA^ 

Wmioh  TrxAtnf^  vt  ^in*  An  in  ihv  I'ni^tfticLr  oi  Kdinbnr^b- 
VOL.    I. — Ths  Ltni  or  Saxok  Bmolakd  in  irs  RaLATias  to  mm  Arth. 

VOL.  //.— EccLBsiAiTiCAi.  AKCmTKCTiniE  IK  England  moN  thb  COHVSRtiiaH 
or  TUB  Saxonh  to  tub  HottinKi*  CoxgvBBT. 

WHk  lUaUralitmt.        i   C«Ji.        Rtyal  Hva.        >3t.  hO. 
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School : 

A    MONTHLY     RECORD     OF    EDUCATIONAL    THOUGHT    AND 

PROGRESS. 

Edited,   by    R.    B.    LATTIMEIR,    SLA. 

Demy  4(0.    «,  ntll. 

CONTENTS.     No.  22.     October, 


Practice  and  Precept. 

Points  aboul  Public  Scbools.  ACauserie. 
By  S.  E.  W, 

The  Birth  «f  an  Outer  Sun.    By  Prof. 
H.  E.  Abmstkong.  F.R.S. 

Form  OrganisalJos.     By  W.  Edwards. 
M.A. 

Hannal  Training.  The  Need  ol  Hand- 
work la  Schoola. 

Edocation  Day  by  Day. 

Onr  Leaden. —XXII.  Matthew  Arnold. 

Education  Old  and  New.  By  R.  E. 
Pkothbro,  M.V.O. 

TheTnde  Schools  of  Holland.    By  J.C. 

MiDD. 

The  Teachers'  Fomro :  A  Basis  of 
Method  in  Elementary  Algebra.  By 
T.  Pbrcy  Nunn,  MA.,  B.Sc. 


New  Studies  in  Secondary  Education. 

The  Book  and  its  Writer.  The  Aim  of 
the  Teacher. 

A    Pioneer    Inspector,    1 820-1 830, — IV. 

By   H.    KlNQSMILL    MOORB.   D.D. 

The  Ladder  from  the  Elementary  School 
to  the  University.  By  Gilbert 
Fabeh. 

Common  Room  Papers. — I.  The  Loan 
library.  By  Stanlzv  C.  Rowland, 
B.A.— II.  Silence  and  Solitude. 
By  F,  W.  Headley,  M.A. 

Correspoadenca.  The  German  Univer- 
sities and  Foreign  Stndeats. 

Review:  Plato  and  Rationalism. 
Minor  Notices. 
Books  Received. 


BINDING  CASES  now  ready.        Price  11.  6d.  net. 


WORKS    BT    BMSS 

Songs  of  the  Sea 
Children. 

Crown  Soo.     31.  6d.  Hii. 


The    Pipes    of    Pan. 

Crown  Sao.    a.  6d.  nit. 

From   the   Green   Book 
of  the  Bards. 

Ctotm  Sdo.     21.  6d.  nit. 


0  ARM  AN, 

Songs  from  a  Northern 
Garden. 

Crown  8uD.     21.  6d.  ml. 


The  Kinship  of  Nature. 

Crown  8vo.    61. 

The  Friendship  of  Art. 

With  Portrait.     Largi  Crown  ioo.     &t. 

Poems. 

UmiM  BiHion  on  Haii-Maii  Papir. 
3  VoU.    Friio,  PtlakU  Pira»n. 
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ENLARGED    EDITION. 

Notes  on  Volumetric  Analysis. 

Br  J.  B.  RUSSBLL.  8.SC.  (XiOnd.K 

bu  SmIm  Selinca  Muiit,  Cnmoiu  Stiuicl.  Bucnlej', 


AaMsted  br  A.    B.  BBLL,   B.8e.  (Vict.). 

IsTgl  CrMM  8m.       » 


A    Cheap    Edition    of   CHARLES    DARWIN'S    WORKS. 

DNIFOSM  WIIH  "  ORIGIM  Of  HPICIES,"  '•  DERCEM-  OF  ^^*^,"  BIC. 

£ar^  CrmH  Sm.    GftM  CMh.    is.  6i.  wf  m(A  rolmw 


The  Variatitm  of  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication. 


Vltk  /JtolJmtwu. 


3  C«li. 


The  Formation 
of  Vegetable  Mould 

through  the 
Action  of  Worms. 

With  lllialralitiii. 

The  Expression   of  the   Emotions    in    Man    and 

Animals.     BdiMd  br  vkahcib  darwht. 


The  Various  Contri- 
vances by  which 
Orchids  are  Fertilised 
by  Insects. 

With  /UMtMlMIM. 


THE   ST.    MARGARET'S    LECTURES^Third  Series. 

Early  Eastern    Christianity. 

SIX   LECTURRS   ON    THE   SYRIAC   SPEAKING   CHURCH 
By    F.    ORAWPOBD    BtJRKlTT,    M-A. 

LcctiiH  >n  PiljBc^trapbf  is  llw  UuivcnltT  of  Cuubrtdga. 
Largt  CrawH  Sue.        6s.  ntt. 
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MR.    MURRAY'S    PROGRESSIVE    SCIENCE    SERIES. 
Largi  See.    CMA  ixtra.    6t.  lut  fir  Vobmi. 


LATEST     VOLUMES. 

Earthquakes.  Infection     and 


IN    THE    LICHT    OP    THR    NftW 
HEISMOLOCV. 

By  OLARWKOVI  BDWAIW  DUTTON. 

Ha;ui  [11  tba  UuJEad  Stato*^  Amty. 


Immunity. 

07  OBOnOB  S.  aTBRNBBRO.  M.D.. 

SurcBon-GHiim]  iv  ih*  VS.  Anny. 
Kcifrait. 


THE    LATEST   SIX-SHILLING    NOVELS. 


Raw   Material. 


(E  CHARACTEKS  AKD  EPISODES  AMONG  WORKING  LADS. 

Br    Hiss    PHTUJS    BOTTOUB. 
Large  Criiaii  Seo. 


The    Hill. 


By    HORACE     A.     VAOHBLL, 

Aulbur  of  "  l^ruEhui,"  "  I'lnch  of  l'tot]vrny."  cla, 

Fn^ii  Iyp«B&sion.     (Vilh  S  /Mil-fat'  llluiUatioiu  by  Piicv  Wahhah. 

.  .  .  An  iospdriiig  book  which  *houid  be  r«ad  bv  All  boyi,  whether  ihey 
ttm  HftrrmrlBBi  or  nol ;  bj  men  who  were  at  puliUc  icboob.  uid  wha  wquM  like  lo 
b«  lak«o  b»ek  lo  ibair  Mhooldari  tat  wvural  iniei  enirBncIng  hoar*,  and  by  IhoM 
wbo  can  appreciate  a  siory  full  of  optimism.  vlvlJ  portraiture,  humour.  t«adeniesi, 
and  a  koowlodga  of  ihe  human  boy  that  is  quito  remarliable."— TAf  Worid. 


By   Booth 

'  UoMlffUT  BftMD' 


IN   THE   ARENA. 
I  TmKmoTOH.  Auihai  of 

I  «Uf«."  *K. 

% "CuilU)  itorisL    .    .    ,    -Htctor'  U  ■  inily 

^^■■nllieanl  cluncuf  Unit-    .    .    .    It  1>.  <n 
^^^^Eh,  oii«  ot  lb*  tnMC.  n>oai  Ironic,  and  aitM 
^HBbV  iiarllHni  nudctn  Aineil«n  neiion," 
I  -OMlyC'iifhU. 

THE  LITTLE  NEIGHBOUR.    By 

UAkvDiAVk,  Au(lKHor"Tlic  Kdu:  S[.tiincr, 

"  Tf^aitltn  ^ud  iittJt-" 

"  The  iwry  t\  ti*4r]iifalljr  vTLIifin  tvtlh  p1clori4l 

'■A  fcwh,  arigin*l|>ie<cul«u(li.  .  .  .    ■tiorr 

wUcto  w^fallcrtr  tHtlinciLal  curtoall*.   -    -    .   « 

ill  In  iba  uid  dcwn  of  noawn  GDiian, 

book  tbti  will  bo  noKfDbtml  vbcn  tbv 

mouoli^«oduo<laniol  UlMlJeane'i 
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r,— THE  pnroE  op  peace. 

HE   cottsidorution   of    the    militai-j'   .tituation    an<l    tlio 

ilitAry  posj«ibi)itics  o£  the  Britiali  Empire,  is  a  moftt 
compIioAtotl  mutter.  Not  only  are  the  inherent  difficulties 
f«nsidorui)Io,  but  for  yeurs  the  discussion  of  gide-iatuei* 
has  obsturod  the  essential!  factors  of  the  case.  The  mis- 
conceptions of  ci^-ilian  '  experts,'  the  prejudice  or  conner- 
Tativo  outhusiiixm  of  the  senior  oFficors  of  the  navy  and 
army,  and,  mOMt  of  till,  tlie  fnllucie-i,  misfitat'Omonta,  and 

r\'ei'sion8  i»tued  ru^^ularly  to  the  jiutjon  by  poUttciana 

bolli  sides  for  party  purposes— nil  thuio  uru  blinding 

obfltnclcs  to  the  plain  iiiun  wbu  wixhc?*  to  got  at  the  truth. 

The  politician  sometimes  »tunible«  on  tt,  but  is  afraid  to 

oe  it.    Is  the  nation  afraid  ?    The  truth  never  yet  did 

lybody  any  harm. 

'o  obtain  a  clear  uuderHtaudiug  of  our  present  situo- 
i,  of  our  limitationH  and  of  our  possibilities,  it  is  iiocos* 
«jkry  to  begin  with  an  unprejudiced  mind.  The  great 
reputation,  the  Iiistoric  jwvtt  of  our  services,  must  be  for- 
^ott«n.  They  ai*o  details,  not  essentials,  in  the  problem. 
The  pride  of  race,  the  feeling  of  national  auporiority 
which  still  survives,  is  a  prejudice  and  must  bo  wiped  out. 
Trust  in  our  colonies  and  in  our  allies  of  present  or  past 
times  must  be  considered  without  sentiment,  reasonably, 
i»nd  in  the  light  of  historical  precedent ;  and  the  alti-ao- 
idoa  that  a  desire  for  peace  means  freedom  from  war 

ust  be  swept  away  as  a  fallacy.  A  nation  may  earnestly 
desire  to  prpHei-vo  peace,  but  there  is  a  liuiit  to  endurance. 

war  may  be  forced  on  (he  most  peaceful  nation.    There 
only  two  ways  of  securing  peace:  one  ia  by  abject 
submission  to  every  demand,  even  loss  of  natiouaUty ;  the 
I.  208.— M).  40f.  T 
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other  18  by  inaintftlning  armed  forces  that  no  other  nati<^^ 
will  dnre  to  attack.  The  peaoe-at-eny-priee  people  belie 
their  name.  They  desire  peace,  bat  the  only  price  they 
will  pay  is  ftubmiaflion  ;  the  other  way  costa  money,  and 
they  will  not  pay  it.  They  aeek  to  conciliate  possible 
enemies  by  »%<>iiring  them  that  the  ootmtry  is  rich  but 
helpless.    The  attitude  is  not  judicious. 

The  Btatuitical  resources  of  the  empire  may  be  briefly 
stated.    We  have  some  52,000.000  of  white  people,  five 
idxtlts  of  whom  am  concontrattxl  in  tho  United  Kingdom. 
The  avoraso  ot  pbj-tiical  efBciency  is  fair  compared  to 
other  nutiunif.  thu  average  of  mental  endowment  rather 
high.     There  ih  a  con»idorablu  iM^afaring  population.     We 
uru  Hclf->«upiiortin((  in  the  matter  of  manufacture  of  all 
Mkips  and  engUiGn  of  war.      The  nation   is  rich.      Ou^^ 
Hubject    races,  many  of  whom  are  warlike  and   loy&^l 
number  about  :i50,0<)0,{KW.     Ge<igrapliically  the  nation  ^^ 
mattered.      Our  coloniea,   depeiidencif*,  coaItni;-»tation», 
protectorates  are  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.    Some 
can  protect  thenuielves ;  some  require  military  awtistano^J 
permanently ;  some  only  on  emergency,  according  to  cii^H 
curastaucee.    Of  those  that  roquiro  permanent  military^ 
assistance,  some  must  be  iwcurod  ogaintft  intemul  troubles, 
some  must  bo  held  lut  basee  for  the  navy,  some  have 
frontiers  bordurint^  possibly  hostili^  powers.  ^BH 

There  is  one  fact,  however,  thati  from  tho  point  oV^ 
view  of  poRsible  war,  overshadows  all  the  nest.    Bveiy 
separate  British  possession  has  a  sea-coa^it.    The  dispersed 
forcee«,  the  isolated   posts,  can  all  be  bi-ought  into  com- 
munication by  sea.     If  we  have  command  of  the  sea  the 
frontier  of  everj-  British  possession  roarcbes  with  that  of 
the  motherland,  and  the  nation  is  tmited.    If  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea  l>u  lo»t,  every  scatt^^rcnl  fragment  of  the 
empire  must  fight  it  out  as  best  it  cjin  on  its  own  ro^ 
sources.    The  point  is  self-evident.    For  ofFensIvo 
ffu-e  on  a  large  scale  the  command  of  the  ^a  is  csscntt 
for  defence  it  is  our  b&st  safegiuird.    In  Hliort,  if  we  mea^i 
to  be  sueeessful  in  any  war,  we  must,  as  a  proliniinarj^H 
keep  or  win  the  command  of  the  sea,  ^^ 

There  is  a  certain  school  of  writers  on  the  subject  of 
the  national  forces  who  use  arguments,  and  occasionally 
invective,  to  prove  that,  having  secured  command  of  the 
sea,  we  require  littie  or  nothing  more.    These  WTitew  call 
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thomselvoa  the  'Bluo-water  School,'  a  titlo  which  has  a 
fine,  hearty,  seafaring  flavour  about  it ;  and,  in  ho  far  as 
they  insist  that  tho  commaud  of  the  sea  should  he  our 
first  objec;tive,  they  have  no  oppon  cnt«.  But  the  exten- 
flion  of  tho  ai-gument,  implying  that  a  nation  con  win  a 
war  without  a  lund-foroc,  is  a  iliiiigcroiis  urror.  A  navy 
may  sweep  aa  tiuuiny's  uhipu  fruui  tho  iHm,  blockade  hiA 
porta  and  bombard  bin  coasts;  but  no  possible  navul 
action  can  bring  uu  enemy,  posscasiug  a  laud-frontier  or, 
internal  re^iuurcos,  to  lii>^  kiiocs.  Finauctal  uxhauiitiunt 
conoequcnt  on  contiuuud  blockade,  might  conduce  to 
{icuco;  but  Huch  au  ending  i»  tho  result  rather  of  au 
economic  than  of  a  military  stru^te ;  and  it  is  dilTitndt 
to  be  assured  that  the  intolerable  financial  burden  would 
iiecessurily  fall  on  our  adversarj'  and  not  on  ourselves. 
In  any  case,  a  war  in  which  we  held  commaud  of  tho  s(>a 
but  could  dispose  of  no  land-foreo  would  certainly  bo 
long  and  burdensome,  with  no  assurance  of  final  t'ucct^s; 
and,  if  the  command  of  tho  sea  were  to  be  lost,  our 
empire  would  immediately  be  in  extreme  danger.  It 
Tuuy,  indeed,  bo  boldly  asserted  that  an  island  power 
which  has  a  navy  and  no  army  cannot  mn,  but  may  losQ 
a  war.     This  is  not  a  satisfactory  position. 

War  should  ho  waged  with  one  aim — to  win.  A  nation 
may  be  forced  into  a  war  in  which  it  ha«  no  prospect  o£ 
)tucce.4s  ;  but  in  sueh  casoe,  us  a  rule,  the  sufferer  has  only 
himself  to  blame  If  tho  responsiblu  loaders  of  a  nation 
recognise  that  their  resources  are  insitfBcient  for  defence, 
they  can  nearly  always,  by  admitting  wcaknetis  and  ad- 
hering etrtctly  to  a  pacific  policy,  gain  protection  from 
other  powers,  at  tho  price  of  thenisclvos  descending  to 
tho  scale  of  a  second  or  third  class  power.  Portugal, 
IloUaiid,  Belgium,  Swityx^rland,  aro  all  in  this  position, 
but  are  yet  moderately  i*jifo.  IJut  a  gr&xt  power,  a  nation 
whoso  resources  are  suflkicnt,  if  property  developed,  to 
euablc  it  to  risk  war  single-handed  iit  defence  of  its 
territory  or  its  principle^*,  should  establiinh  its  military 
tomo*  on  a  scale  suQicient  not  only  to  maintain  a  passivo 
defence,  but  to  give  at  least  tho  hope  of  decisive  success. 
War  is  always  a  risk ;  there  is  no  certainty ;  but  history 
and  military  science  can  leach  with  some  accuracy  what 
may  be  risked  and  what  odds  are  desperate.  Every  natiuu 
vhould  therefore  consider  its  position.    If  it  be  a  great 
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power,  find  prepared  to  accept  tho  poesibility  of  war,  I^^ 
'  should  make  such  preparatioiui  ns  will  enable  it  to  meet 
its  probable  enemies  with  hope  of  buccbsh  ;  and  it  should 
endeavour  to  dovelope  its  reeources  in  such  u  manner  that, 
if  forced  to  accept  a  desperate  hazard,  to  meet  its  pOfisihte 
euciniea  in  combination,  every  man  and  every  penny  may 
bo  used  in  time,  and  to  advantage,  to  save  the  State.         ^_ 

The  case,  then,  for  this  country  stands  thus.    If  w^| 
are  to  remain  a  great  power,  our  armed  forces  should  be 
«uch  that,  in  cose  of  war  with   our  probable  enemy  or 
combination  of  onomies,  wo  should  have  reiisonable  hope 
of  decisive  succ««*i  before  we  aro  financially  exhausted, 
and  such  that,  if  the  forttme  of  war  bo  jigainst  us.  we 
should  bo  able  to  offer  a  pi-olonged  resistance.     Should 
we  have  to  meet  a  combination  of  our  possible  enemies 
— tho  dcsporat*   hazard — we  ought  to  be  «blo  to  utilise 
efficiently  the  whole  stronRth,  patent  and  Intent,  of  thaH 
ontx>>i'e.     If  this  responsibility  should  seem  too  great,  thoH 
altemntive  proposition  is  to  cease  to  be  a  great  power. 
This  would  mean,  probably  soon,  certainly  in  time,  tho 
loss  of  our  colonies  and  protectorates  and  the  coatractton 
of  our  trade,  and  would  load  finally  to  our  being  forced 
to  sue  and  pay  for  a  contemptuous  protection  for  our- 
selves from  some  nioro  dctcrminod  nation.     No  defeat,  no 
loss  of  territory  after  a  i^esolute  tight,  would  affect  us  so 
harmfully  as  a  voluntory  admiu^ion  of  iufcriority.    Sucl^_ 
a  course  is  fortunately  out  of  the  question.  ^H 

If  Great  Britain  wci-o  in  present  cirenmstances  to  be 
involved  single-handed  in  a  war  with  any  great  power, 
the  plan  of  campaign  for  this  country  would  necessarily 
be  in  the  main  defensive.  In  certain  cases,  no  doubt, 
minor  objectives  for  offensive  action  might  bo  found ; 
but  the  main  strategical  plan  must  be  defensive.  And  in 
so  far  as  passive  defent-o  goes,  we  are  not  so  badly  off. 
We  have  the  navy  j  and,  while  the  navy  holds,  or  is  even 
in  o  position  to  dispute  stiffly,  the  control  of  tho  sea,  we 
arc  reasonably  snfo  from  inviision  except  at  two  points, 
India  and  Canada.  But,  oven  for  defence,  all  our  eggs 
are  in  one  basket.  If  our  enemy  should  gain  conmiaud 
of  the  sea,  wo  have  not  an  armed  land-force  of  Kulliciettt 
slreuglh  to  give  a  reasonable  probabiUty  of  a  successful 
or  even  of  a  prolonged  defence  of  the  empire.  Should 
our  navy  retain  command  of  the  sea,  tho  war  would 
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sliortty  come  to  a  standstill.  We  have  no  force  with 
which  to  porictriit«  an  onciny's  country.  His  sea-coaat 
IN  to  us  an  insurniouutAhIo  obstacle.  Our  sea  in  to  him 
an  impaftsablo  barrior.  We  have  no  hope  of  decisive 
Btic£688  even  should  our  naval  efTlciency  aurpaBs  our 
highefit  expectations.  The  best  we  can  hope  for  ia  a 
draw  in  our  favour,  the  result  of  an  ©conomi<:  strugKli'. 
And  the  nations  that  would  lose  more  heavily  than  wu  in 
such  a  contest  are  not  many. 

It  may  be  said  that  even  during  a  war  wo,  protected 
by  our  navy,  might  i-aiso  a  land-force  auflicieiit  to  give  us 
a  poAfaibiltty  of  nticcess  in  decisive  encounter.  Undoubtedly 
"^ve  niigbt  try  to  do  so,  hut  it  would  take  a  long  time  to 
organise,  ti'aiu,  and  arm  a  force  of  this  kind ;  nor  could 
■vre  expect  efUciency.  The  force  would  be  impruviiu^^d  : 
there  ia  little  or  nothing  in  our  present  militaty  aytitoin 
which  could  be  effectively  adapted.  I^ord  Roberta,  in  a 
speech  which  has  given  fresh  hope  to  all  who  are  working 
tu  Hecurc  the  safety  of  the  nation,  expressed  the  view  of 
all  oxperioncod  soldiers  on  this  point : — 

'They  Hboiild  realise*  (he  said)  *tbnt  ti  now  milltar)*  system 
cannet  be  built  up  lu  a  dny.  From  innny  of  the  si>eechea 
luade  on  the  subjwrt,  thoeo  who  nro  ijtiiomnt  of  jnHitary 
laiiltvni  Mre  Iwl  to  imn^iiie  tlint  It  will  bo  t-imc  cnontfh  when 
tlie  crisifi  arises  to  ci-cate  an  organisation  which  will  supply 
all  that  ia  requireil,  and  that  wc  iiowl  mit  trouble  nljnut  It 
nntll  then.  Such  i;pc«.ichc«  are  very  misleading.  The  pultiuK 
our  arnu^d  forcos  on  a  proper  footing  will  t«ke  time:  a»d  it 
most  be  years  before  wo  ciui  reitp  the  ftill  bouellt  from  any 
chaugea  that  may  be  made.'     ['Titin»>,'  Aug.  '2,  l(tD3.) 

The  position  oE  the  great  powei-s  towarda  Britain  is 
this,  that  in  a  war  with  us,  if  we  have  no  allies,  they  do 
not  risk  defeat.  The  stoppage  of  oversea  commerce 
luid  the  pomiblo  lo*>s  of  their  oversea  pa'isesstons  aru  the 
wont  that  can  huppou  to  them.  For  our  sole  dufcuce, 
tho  navy,  they  have  a  grout  and  well-founded  respect; 
hut  the  chances  of  nuvol  warfai-e  are  not  yet  thoroughly 
worked  out,  and  thero  are  theories  of  naval  armtinienb 
ond  tactics  which  lend  a  hopeful  colour  to  the  schemos 
of  inferior  mival  powers.  There  are  also  combiiwtionS  to 
bo  considered.  A  redistribution  of  continental  alliances 
io  improbable  bvont~~ntight  leave  us  with  a  danger' 
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ously  smnll  mnrgin  of  navixl  superiority  against  probnblo 
encmieti.  Even  the  presoiit  ncalv:  of  forojgii  iiavul  Jovolop- 
nient  will,  if  continued  for  »  few  yuara,  bring  us  face  to 
face  with  tho  quetttion  of  our  ability  to  maintain  a  perma- 
nent supuriority.  Wo  may  havo  to  tuko  risks,  cvon  with 
th«  nnvy ;  and  if  tho  hazard  i^hould  go  againat  us,  even 
tomporarily,  wc  fall  at  once  into  grave  duiigor.  Thi* 
prtwont  [>olioy  of  certain  powers  ninw  apparently  at 
forcing  us  to  this  limit.  Our  naval  superiority  once  xar- 
mountod,  the  richest  empire  of  the  world  lies  defenceless. 

Thifl  w  not  a  flituatioii  that  nuiken  for  peace.  We  are 
not  liked  by  our  neighbours.  Too  often  have  we  ohown 
ourselves  an-ogant,  interfering,  provocative.  Our  cabn 
assumption  of  a  superior  standard  of  national  morality 
has  led  us  sometimes  to  exasperate,  sometimes  to  insult, 
our  equals.  The  limita  of  international  courtesy  are 
daily  overstepped  by  our  hysterical  press.  There  is  no 
soutimental  consideration  which  would  prevent  any 
nation,  save  pertiaps  the  American,  from  attacking  us. 
And  the  prize  is  worth  strt%-ing  for.  The  amassed  riches 
of  many  lands  to  bo  spoiled,  a  commercial  competitor  to 
he  ruined,  a  smug  and  self-righteous  critic  to  bo  thru(>hod 
— it  is  an  attractive  programme.  The  obstacle  to  success 
is  a  stiff  one,  and  has  been  recognised  as  impassable  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years.  There  are  signs,  however,  that 
the  idea  that  British  naval  supremacy  cannot  ho  clwil- 
lenged  will  not  aiways  be  accepted  by  our  rivals  a»  an 
axiom.  Tlio  economic  difficulty  of  maintaining  our  over- 
whelming 3Ui>«riority  will  before  long  make  it^telf  felt ; 
and,  if  our  superiority  is  to  bo  less  tluiu  overwhelming, 
our  one  defence  is  doubtful. 

If  we  had  behind  our  navy  an  armed  Innd-force  of 
considerable  numerical  strength  and  practical  organisa- 
tion, even  although  it  were,  to  continental  ideas,  in- 
sufficiently trained,  tho  incuuco  to  our  countiy  would 
disappear,  and  one  of  the  dangers  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  would  be  removed.  The  temptation  to  break  down 
tho  iMimer  of  our  na%-y  would  lose  its  attraction.  Against 
the  prospect  of  the  spoils  of  a  successful  war,  our  adver- 
sary would  have  to  set  the  possibility  of  hia  own  complete 
overthrow,  as  well  as  the  increased  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  his  success.  For  a  single  stroke  of  fortune  in  naval 
war  would  not  then  open  the  way  to  an  easy  conr[uest. 
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It  would  lead  only  to  the  posaibility  of  iiivuding  u  wcU- 
dofouded  countrj".  with  the  certainty  of  »  protracted 
struggle,  during  which  every  effort  of  a  dotorminod 
nation  would  be  devoted  to  renewing  the  ntival  combnt. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  temptation  to  rival  our 
nnvy,  the  effort  to  do  so  would  probnbly  cense ;  and,  if 
this  country'  rcuUy  desires  pence,  wo  should  thou  be  able, 
not  only  to  «ocure  peaco  {or  ourselves,  but  to  uphold  it 
effectively  in  the  councils  of  the  nutioni*. 

In  culciihitiug  the  strength  of  nrmed  forces  there  are, 
of  course,  other  things  to  bo  considered  bosidce  numbers 
and  Armament.  Courage,  endtirauco,  enthusiasm,  pride, 
nro  fort'CH  by  no  means  negligible.  Yet  it  is  safer  to 
ussunio  that  the  militjtry  \'irtues  are  equally  distributed 
among  the  nations.  Should  we  havo  more  than  our  share, 
the  error  bs  on  the  right  side.  'Xumlwrs,  armament,  and 
cflicioncy  are  the  only  ftioton*  on  which  calculations  can 
safely*  be  based ;  and  of  these  the  last  can  only  be  con- 
sidered on  tho  broadest  and  most  uncontroversial  tinee. 

The  success  with  which  Great  Britain  emerged  from 
her  great  wars  during  tho  last  centui-y  has  been  due  to 
two  advantages  which  she  haa  always  been  able  to  secure 
— sea-power  and  allies.  The  sea  was  where  our  strungtli 
lay  ;  and  the  inestimable  advantage  of  its  command  gave 
ftecurity  to  our  territories  and  provided  a  meanx  for  our 
small  land-force  to  make  important  divcrwion«.  But  in 
both  the  Napoleonic  And  Crimean  Wars  tho  decisive  effect 
was  duo  to  tho  fact  that  our  allies  provided  a  sufllcient 
land'forco.  Even  in  those  days  we  sliould  have  1)een 
uuublo  to  bring  a  great  war  to  a  successful  conclusion  by 
our  unaided  efforts ;  tt  is  not  likely  that  wo  could  do  so 
now,  when  every  nation  in  Europe  can  call  out  the  full 
strength  of  its  manhood,  trained  and  annod,  in  ita  defence. 
There  is  still  an  inclination  to  Crust  to  allies;  but,  even  if 
we  could  he  sure  of  getting  them,  it  is  well  to  remember 
how  costly  we  have  foxmd  t))em  in  the  past.  Military 
econoraiats  ai-e  apt  to  forget  that  a  very  large  part  of  our 
national  debt  was  incurred  to  pay  for  the  allies  whose 
assistance  was  necessary  to  enable  us  to  make  bead  against 
a  single  enemy  at  the  beginning  of  last  century.  That 
assistance  was  necessaiy  because  our  own  land-forces 
were  on  an  insufficient  scale. 

At  no  period  of  our  history  has  the  R(»gulnr  .\rmy 
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been  allowod  to  dcveloiw  beyond  the  strength  required 
by  thii  bttro  neco««itie«  of  the  moment.  This  principle  Is, 
in  thw  muiu,  for  a  i-egulni-  standing  army,  a  corrMt  oniv 
The  pormimuut  avorago  t<lrcugth  bas  been  fixed  by  ptioco 
considerations,  chiefly  by  the  necessity  of  garrisoning  our 
oversea  po^ito^ions.  In  fact  our  Regular  Army  is  fitted 
to  act  as  an  Imperial  police  ;  and,  ^vheii  tho  requirviucntM 
of  that  sor%'ico  have  been  fulfilled,  the  Bui-pIus  is  com- 
imratively  small.  Nor  i»  it  necessary  that  it  should  be 
large.  The  Kegular  Army  should  be  strictly  limited  to 
the  strength  required  for  the  perfornumco  of  those  duties 
which  it  alone  can  perform — service  obroud  during  peaoo, 
and  certain  military  duties  which  require  high  skill  and 
prolonged  training.  Such  au  army  we  shall  olwajt) 
require ;  the  strategical  conditions  of  our  8cnttcrcd 
empire  demand  it;  but  the  expense  of  maintaining  it  is 
so  tierious  that  no  increase  beyond  catcuIut«Hl  require* 
ments  fur  spcviul  purposes  can  bo  justified.  The  Hollar 
Army  cannot  supply  the  force  required,  either  for  home 
defence  in  ease  of  disaster  to  the  navy,  or  for  such  opera- 
tions as  would  enable  u^  to  bring  an  enemy  to  teiius. 

"Ilio  armed  foixea  which  are  uecessar)-  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  empire  are  a  strong  mtvy,  a  limited  Hegular 
Army,  and  an  additional  land-force  of  a  strengtii  eom> 
parable  to  the  foi-ces  of  continental  nations.  If  wo  desire 
peace,  ttuch  foives  will  discourage  prolmble  adverBaHos. 
Should  we  be  driven  to  war,  such  forces  ohould  be  able 
to  guarantee  the  Rnfety  of  the  empire  anil  to  moke  an 
effort  to  force  a  speedy  and  successful  conclusion.  More 
than  this  no  nation  could  hope  for;  less  than  this  meanii 
insecurity.  The  whole  question  turns  on  the  cost;  ixnd, 
to  calculate  the  cost  it  is  necessary  to  consider  carefully 
in  what  ivspecta  we  are  deficient,  and  whether  there  iii 
any  piMsiblu  method  by  which  the  deficiwncies  can  be 
made  up  without  straiuiug  too  heavily  the  financial  re- 
sources of  tliu  empire. 

Taking  our  miiitjiry  requirements  as  comprised  under 
thi-eo  heads — the  command  of  the  sea,  permanent  gar- 
riRona  for  ovoi'soa  possessions,  and  suflicient  land-forces 
for  a  great  war — the  value  of  our  present  armed  forces 
may  be  cstinmted.  The  first  is  of  paramount  importanca 
Whatever  may  be  the  scale  on  which  our  land-forces  are 
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malntjiined,  (he  commaud  of  the  sea  must,  in  a  urent  wnr, 
be  Bociired  if  wo  ttro  to  bo  successful,  and  must  at  loaat  bo 
denied  to  tho  oQomy  if  we  ore  to  avoid  heavy  disustcrn. 
For  this  task  our  na\'y  is  at  the  present  moment,  except 
possibly  in  one  respect,  sufiicieiit.  The  doubtful  particular 
19  the  sufficiency  of  our  rea6r\'e  of  trained  men.  It  is 
eomettmex  held  that,  in  modem  naval  war,  the  cusualtio« 
in  ships  will  bo  in  a  higher  proportion  than  the  losses  in 
men,  and  that  therefore  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
mantling  the  ships  thai  i-eniain.  We,  however,  have 
many  n^crvo  ships  which  are  still  fit  for  action,  though 
not  perliapK  in  the  first  line.  The  manning;  of  armed  or 
convertotl  inorchujiimen,  it  might  bo  even  of  new  ships, 
would,  in  a  protnictod  war,  make  heavy  calls  on  our 
naval  personnel.  Tlio  Kaval  Reeer\'e  is  not  large ;  nnd 
British  merchant-tteamen  are  a  diminishing  race.  Wo 
Hhould  provide  an  additional  source  of  supply;  and,  na 
will  appear  later,  it  is  possible  to  find  one.  With  this 
exception  we  may  mark  the  navy  as  sotisfactory. 

Considering  our  prt'«ent  Regular  Anny  Htrictly  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  suBlcienoy  for  our  permanent 
foreign  gaiTisous,  and  for  the  small  wars  imposed  upon 
us  from  time  to  time  by  our  domination  over,  or  our  con- 
tiguity to,  uncivilised  peoples,  we  shall  find  that  here  also 
there  is  no  deficiency.  Indood  there  ought  to  be  none, 
looking  at  the  price  wo  pay.  Including  the  Native  Array 
of  India,  the  co^t  is  something  over  '10,0()0,000i.  annually. 
For  this  we  got  about  275,000  Briti-^h  troops,  with  a  reserve 
of  80.000,  and  157,000  native  Indian  soldifr«. 

The  gi-eater  part  of  the  Indian  army  must  bo  con- 
sidered aa  tied  to  India  for  local  defence.  It  is  difiicult  to 
imagine  a  case  in  which  any  large  number  could  be 
spared  in  time  of  war  for  general  serrice  in  defence  of 
the  empire.  Nor  would  it  be  judicious  to  draw  too 
heavily  on  theso  troops  to  provide  gitrrisons  in  peucu-timo 
for  our  other  jjoBsessions,  where  tliey  would  bo  locked 
up,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  at  a  distance  from  their 
proper  sphere  of  action.  It  is  sufiicient  for  our  purposes 
to  say  that  the  Native  Army  generally  is  ueccesary, 
efficient,  and  economically  administered.  Can  wo  say  as 
much  for  the  British  Army  ?  The  answer  to  this  quostiou 
is  the  first  step  in  any  reasonable  investigation. 

Our    oversea    possessions   require    at  present    peace 
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gnn-iuone  of  some  135,000  men.     It  U  probable  that 
the  future  this  eatablUbuiuut  iiuty  be  reduced ;  it  ih 
loA^i  unlikoly  that  it  will  bo  found  necossaty  to  iitcrc. 
it-     It  may  ho  fairly  t^kcn  an  our  Brst  rcquiroment.    Th: 
leAVtts  140,000  mon  at  homo.    Thiiroforc  for  ovory 
that  Mcr\'vs  ubroud  vro  now  maintain  one  at  home. 
has,  rouj^hly,  Won  the  basis  of  our  »y»U'm  (or  the 
twenty-five  years.     It  U  worth  while  to  consider  wheth 
it  is  either  necessary  or  economical. 

The  nece&tity  for,  and  the  cost  of,  thu)  large  force 
govomed  alike  by  one  factor,  the  period  of  the  Boldier' 
ttervioo  with  the  colours.   Additional  expcmsu  was  wittiui; 
undvi-tuken  when  short  service  was  introduced,  beiu^; 
off  by  the  advantage  of  forming  the  Army  Rc«or\-e,  whi' 
was   only   possible   under  a  short-ser^'ico   system, 
scheme  wbicb  has  beun  outlined  by  the  present  Govoi 
ment  aims  at  the  forniutton  of  a  '  foreign-service  tinn 
the  functions  of  which  appear  to  bo  exoctly  those  p 
forward  in  tlicuo   pages  as  the  proper  functions  of  oi 
Regular  Army,  namely,  the   provision   of  garrisons  for 
oversea  possessions  and  of  a  force  for  small  waiu 

A  force  stationed  abroad  in  peace-time  requires  dn 
to  replace  time-expired  men ;  and  the  strength  ot  th 
drafts,  and  consequently  the  cost  of  the  system,  depei 
on  the  length  of  the  period  of  service.  Other  causi 
such  as  sickness,  affect  the  strength  of  drafts,  but 
slightly  that  they  may  bo  disregarded.  The  paramount 
factor  is  the  recurring  loss  of  time-expired  men.  Every 
force  on  the  average  loses  annually,  in  Uniu-cxpired  men. 
the  fraction  of  ib«  strength  represented  by  the  number  of 
years  of  sor\'ico— one  tliird  for  three  years*  service,  one 
fifth  for  live  years',  and  so  on.  The  co«t  of  short  ser\-ice 
Is  due  to  two  causes.  The  great  proportionate  strength 
of  the  annual  drofts  necessitates  a  correspondingly  targe 
establishment  at  homo  to  receive  and  train  recruits,  and, 
under  our  system,  to  retain  the  immature  soldier  until  he 
is  fit  for  foreign  sen'ice.  The  other  cause  is  the  tran-t- 
port  required  by  the  frequent  exchange  of  mon  between 
home  and  foreign  stations.  Economy  and  efficiency  are 
both  on  the  side  of  fairly  long  ser\-ice ;  the  arguments  for 
short-service  are  the  necessity  for  a  reserve  and  leas 
difficulty  in  recruiting.  If  the  reserve  and  the  recruits 
can  be  found  by  other  moans,  the  sooner  our  expensive 
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Hhort-sorvict)  syBtotu  for  t!io  I{4)gut(ir  Army  U  tivopi^cd 
tlio  better.  Tho  period  of  gcrvico  c^hoson  by  Mr  Arnoid- 
For«ter  for  his  long-sciTico  nrrny  is  nine  years  witb  tlio 
coloura  ftnd  three  in  tho  reserve.  This  is  neither  loiinr 
nor  short  fiervico ;  but  thero  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  work  wull.  It  is  dilllcult  to  see  the  value  of  tho 
Ninall  resorve.  but  it  vnW  not  cost  much  ;  nnd  a,  service  ol' 
nine  ycHnt,  ultliough  more  expensive  than  n  longer  term, 
may  be  long  enough  for  recruiting  purposes. 

If  we  presume  that  the  men  of  the  foreign-fiervic^o 
army  si>end  one  year  in  depots  at  homo  before  procoedin;^ 
abroad,  the  average  term  of  foreign  8er\'ice  of  each  man 
will  be  eight  years.  The  annual  loss  of  time-expired 
men  n*ill  therefore  amount  to  1^  per  1000 ;  and,  adding 
10  per  cent,  for  other  casualties,  wo  get  the  ati-ength  of 
the  necesaaiy  annual  drafts  at  138  men  for  eveiy  1000 
serving  abroad,  and  the  minimum  etrengtb  nt  homo  about 
one  seventh  of  that  abroad.  'Sow,  for  various  reasons 
which  will  appear  later,  tho  puiMiblu  reductions  in  our 
Kegular  Army  are  con&ned  to  the  Infantry,  Estimating, 
then,  the  strength  of  our  foreign  garrisons  in  infantry  at 
about  90,000  men,  wo  must  add  i:!,000,  representing  tho 
home  contiiigont  of  rccniitjn  awaiting  cmlmrkatiou.  If 
to  this  contingent  wo  add  2.'i  per  cent,  for  depot  establish- 
ments, etc.,  we  reach  a  total  of  something  over  100,000 
men.  Tills  is  tho  al>soluto  minimum  required  to  main- 
tain our  foreign  garri.sons. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  neoessai-y  reinforcements 
'or  small  warn  and  emergencies,  the  '  striking  force.'  If 
that  be  i>ut  at  IM.OOO  men,  six  brigades — a  force  which 
would  have  been  suillcient  for  any  of  our  small  wars  in 
the  last  century — there  will  bo  a  good  margin  to  meet 
uny  error  in  the  catimate  of  the  requirementa  for  foreign 
service.  The  necessaiy  dep6t  troops  for  these  would  be 
about  40O0,  which  brings  the  total  infantry  force  required 
to  134,000  men.  Our  Regular  Infantry  numbers  at  present 
more  than  172,000,  The  saving  in  men  is  thus  ;JS,000. 
In  organisation  the  economy  is  oven  more  opparent. 
Wo  require  114  battalions,  a  possible  reduction  of  57. 

Similar  calculations  could  no  doubt  be  made  for  the 
Cavalry  and  Artillery  unita  of  tho  Regular  Anny ;  but,  for 
many  reasons,  these  are  better  loft  out  in  a  general  state- 
ent  of  this  kind.     For  one  thing,  our  foi-cign  garrisons 
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are  notorioaaly  insufficient  in  these  aitus;  it  can  hnnllyT 
iirjiued  that  our  Cavalry  in  South  Africa  or  our  ArtlUt-'i 
in  India  are  Hti-ong  enough  for  their  pONsiblo  dulie 
AIdo,  it  may  at  once  be  admitted  that  the  projiosed  rodm 
tioa  in  the  liegular  Army  im  contingent  on  the  orgaiiiM 
tion  of  a  large  force  for  a  great  war  -,  and,  aa  the  training 
oF  this  force  will  necessarily  be  very  limited,  we  shall 
hard  put  to  it  to  And  the  necessary  proportion  of  ho' 
men  and  gunnertt,  and  shall  want  all  those  wo  hav 
Even  with  the  proposed  reduction  of  Regular  Infantry, 
the  proportion  of  sabres  to  bayonet^  countJng  our  whole 
cavalry  force,  worka  out  at  only  about  one  to  six — a 
Mtatcment  which  shows  liow  lamentably  deficient  we  are 
in  Cavalry  at  the  present  time. 

Let  us  leave,  then,  the  RoguUir  Army  deprived 
the  cadres  of  57  battalions,  reduc«d  by  38,000  infant 
soldiers,  but  sttU  capable  of  fulfilling  iUi  pi-opcr  functio 
nud  retaining  an  unuttual  proportiou  of  strength  in 
scientific  and  administrative  branches.  Wo  cau  now  con- 
wider  how  far  our  i-emaiiiing  foix-es  arc  fitted  to  carry  out 
the  renuiiniug  duties — to  pi-ovidc  for  tlio  defence  of  the 
empiro  in  case  of  disaster  to  the  na\*y,  and  to  take  pari 
in  great  olTi-nsive  operations  with  some  hope  of  success. 

Wbal:  have  wo  for  these  duties  under  the  prosont 
Hy*tt»ui  ?  Wo  have  in  the  United  Kingdum  that  part  of 
the  Regular  Arniy  which  is  not  on  foreign  service,  and 
the  Anny  Reserve  ;  and  we  have  the  Militia,  Yeomanry, 
and  Volun UNCI'S.  In  round  numbent,  Ifeguhirs  and  Reser\'t' 
:;20,000:  Militia  101,000;  Yeomanry  27,O0O[  and  Volun- 
teers 2-ll,000— a  total  of  &02.0O0  men,  chiefly  inf<mtry. 
For  the  defence  of  India  we  have  the  British  peace 
garrison  and  the  Indian  Army,  nud  for  the  colonics,  thoir 
peace  garrisons  and  eoi'taiu  local  troops.  Let  us  suppose 
that  these  latter  troops  arc  Muflivient  for  the  dcfouco  of 
the  tcrntories  which  they  guard,  and  that  the  Regular 
Army  at  home  need  not  be  depleted  t«  pi-ovide  furthe| 
reinforcements.  Xxit  us  suppose  that  Greater  Rritain 
safe  for  the  moment,  and  comddor  the  case  of  the  Uiu 
Kingdom.  In  case  of  invasion  or  'imminent  nationa' 
danger'  we  can  put  into  the  liel<l  some  G4K),(>U0  men  and 
boys,  many  practically  untrained,  with  little  organisa- 
tion and  a  distreasing  deBciency  of  trained  officers.  la 
this  a  foi-co  whicli  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  any  cou- 
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tmontal  power  which  foresees  a  possibility  of  overcoming 
our  navy?  Of  these  000.000,  only  :i20.000— the  Kcgular 
forces — are  liable  for  service  abroad,  even  in  time  of  war. 
Is  that  number  sufficient  to  instil  into  a  continental 
power  the  fear  of  retaliation  should  hii«  effort  to  over- 
oome  oar  navy  fail  ?  The  continental  strategist  has  no 
doubts  on  the  matter.  He  does  not  regard  our  home- 
defcnco  force  as  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  conquest  of  this 
country,  nnd  he  simply  does  not  consider  the  possibility 
of  offeusivo  action  on  our  part*  He  may  be  MTong ;  but 
it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  our  military  forces  at 
proeoot  aid  the  cause  of  peace  by  impressing  on  possible 
cnomios  the  dangers  of  war. 

Homo  dofenco  is  tlio  duty  for  which  most  of  these 
troops  arc  maintuinod.  And  thi»  (xuot«tion  of  huniu 
defence  is  oiio  that  is  badly  in  notsl  of  settling.  The  man 
in  the  8ti-eot  has  an  invarjablo  argument : '  Tho  navy  is  so 
strong  that  we  do  not  want  uiiich  else  for  home  defonco  1 ' 
That  is  a  fallacy.  There  are  only  two  ways  of  looking 
at  tho  question.  Either  tho  navy  sec»ii"ea  us  absolutely 
from  invasion,  in  which  case  wo  need  no  other  defence 
force,  and  are  foolish  to  spend  money  in  maintaining 
one ;  or  there  is  a  doubt  of  tho  absolute  and  permanent 
mifhciuucy  of  tho  nuvy,  in  which  case  a  defence  fore«  Qt 
to  resist  invasion  is  required.  As  wo  have  no  such  force, 
our  present  arrungcmont  is  an  illogical  compromise. 

Tho  existence  of  a  purely  defensive  foi-ce,  like  tho 
Voluntoore,  is  evidence  tJiat  successive  governments, 
representing,  tt  may  bo  supposed,  tho  o])inion  of  tho 
country,  have  accepted  the  view  that  invasion  is  possible. 
On  this  assumption  tlio  value  of  our  defensive  forces 
requires  estimation.  The  backbone  of  tho  defence  would 
bo  the  Itegutars,  who,  after  the  necessary  reductions  have 
been  made  for  unfit  men,  the  training  of  new  reci-mts, 
and  the  gan-isons  of  forti-esses,  could  probably  turn  out 
three  elYe(;tive  army-corps  and  three  cavalry  divisions. 
Of  these  field-troops,  however,  about  one  fourth  would  be 
in  Ireland,  and,  if  command  of  the  sea  were  lutit,  might 
bo  isolated.  To  assist  them,  as  field-ti-oopa,  wo  may  count 
tho  Militia  and  thu  Yeomanry,  say  1U0,U00  men,  who  have 
at  present  no  higher  organisation  than  regimental,  but 
are  quite  cjipable  of  being  made  effective.  In  the  back- 
ground there  are  210,000  Volunteers,  chiefly  infantry, 
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with  a  brigade  organisation  on  papor,  l>ut  wHboDt 
trained  staEF,  and  with  very  few  trained  officera. 

Now.  before  procending  to  estimate  the  «IB 
of  our  dcfennive  forces,  one  point  shouMibo  made 
especially  with  regard  to  the  Voluntoent.    The  men  wl 
come  forward  voluntarily,  without  hope  of  reward,  to 
theniiielves  for  the  duty  of  defending  their  nati\'o  lani 
lire  undoubtedly  the  best  men  in  the  kingdom.    Th< 
may  not  be  physically  the  most  Bt,   they  may  not 
intellectually  the  most  brilliant,  but  they  are  the  only 
men  who  are  not  shirking  their   nnttirul  duty.      Cheap 
sneers  at  the  Volunteers  are  common  enough ;  nnd  th 
sneers  are  all  the  more  bitter  because  of  the  nnderiyi 
feeling  of  jealousy  of  the  better  men.     I£  our  Aux 
Forces  uro  to  he  criticised,  thu  criticism  should  come 
tboMO  who  at  Icaitt  have  undergone  an  equal  trniniug.  and 
have  uccoptod  the  same  or  greater  obligatJonm ;  and  sa' 
rntici^m  should  bo  tempered  by  the  knowlcdj^  th. 
however  tlie  fault<4  of  ihii  !*yMtem  may  depreciate  tiie 
value  of  these  forces,  the  excellence  of  the  spirit  whi 
inspires  them  is  n  moral  factor  of  importance. 

Cotuparing  the  ofTlcioncy  of  our  actual  forces  wl 
the  standard  of  foreign  nations,  wo  may.  without  prejo- 
dice,  rate  our  regular  soldiers  somewhat  higher  than  the 
foreigners.  It  is  not  improbable,  considering  their  largo 
number  of  efficient  ofhccnt,  and  the  fact  that  they  vrould 
ho  employed  in  a  friendly  and  familiar  country,  that  the 
Yeomanry  might  justly  be  included  witli  the  Itegiilans ; 
least  they  do  not  compare  unfavounibly  with  nmny  foroi] 
mounted  troops.  The  Militia  cinnot  l>e  considered 
for  the  line  of  iMittIo,  although,  no  doubt,  they  could  bo 
utilised  with  advantage  behind  fortifications  or  entrench- 
ments. The  Volunteers,  as  at  present  organised,  are  not 
lit  for  any  militaiy  operations  save  those  of  a  guerrilbi 
typo.  This  opinion  is  in  no  way  intended  as  a  slur  on  the 
individuals  who  compose  the  Militia  and  Volunteer  forces. 
The  fault  is  with  the  organisation :  and  the  main  cause 
of  failure  is  the  system  of  forming  the  available  personnel 
into  cuniplote  units,  on  the  model  of  the  units  of  the 
Iti-gular  Army,  and  expecting  them  to  bexronie  similar  tn 
efficiency  because  they  have,  on  paper,  a  simitar organisa- 
Uon.  The  fact  is  that  the  training  of  Volunteer  ofBcors  is 
not  sufBcient  to  qualify  them  for  command.      They  a: 
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excellent  miil«rial  for  !siibii  Horns  ;  but  (idlil  raiilt  jiml  com- 
pany nommand  arc,  except  in  i^xteii  in»ttnnce:i«,  beyond 
their  rapacity.  The  MilitJn  ia  bettor,  because  the  training 
of  oflicers  is  more  complete  ;  but,  even  in  tho  Militia,  that 
natural  confidence  of  the  soldier  in  the  superior  capacity 
of  bis  ofHcer,  which  is  one  of  the  foundations  of  fighting 
efficiency,  U  far  from  universjil. 

Tboee  who  disagree  with  ttiis  eintimat^  of  the  value  of 
our  Auxiliary  Forces  will  do  well  to  rend  carefully  the 
history  of  the  first  nionthd  of  the  Civil  War  in  America, 
nnd  of  tlio  period  between  the  investment  of  Paris  in  1870 
nnd  it«  fall.  The  military  value  of  half-trained  forces  led 
by  nnittteur  oflicers  can  bo  (fathered  from  these  two  ox- 
ainplos.  The  efforts  of  the  Spanish  people  to  resist 
Napoleon,  from  ISOT  onwards,  lead  to  the  KUmc  concluttion. 
Heroism,  individual  excellence,  collective  soeriflco,  aro 
all  in  vain.  There  nui«t  lie  progressive  leadership,  from 
company  to  battalion  nnd  brigade,  from  troop  to  squadron 
and  regiment ;  and  there  must  be  the  collective  training 
by  which  the  best  powers  of  each  man  may  be  brought 
to  bear  in  the  mo«t  effective  manner,  according  to  the 
plans  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Neither  in  leadership 
nor  in  training  do  our  Auxiliary-  Forces  approach  this 
standard.  ' 

Should  this  view  be  correct,  we  have,  to  met-t  an 
invading  enemy,  our  Regular  Forces  stationed  at  home, 
strengthened  perhaps  by  the  mo«t  efficient  of  the  Ktlitia, 
certainly  Bti"ongthonod  by  the  Yeonumrj';  and,  for  the 
field  of  buttle,  wo  have  nothing  else.  Certainly  the 
Regiihirti  would  benefit  by  the  existence  of  the  Auxiliaries. 
ImproviiHid  fortresset;,  points  of  munwuvre,  could  bo 
garrisonod,  lines  of  communicutiou  guarded,  raiding 
force*  for  diversions  organised,  without  drawing  on  the 
field-anuy.  But  what  would  tins  field-army  amount  to? 
Foexibly  four  army-corps  to  guard  our  two  islands.  If 
our  enemy,  a  grout  coutinental  power,  gained  command 
of  the  naa,  wo  might  undoubtedly  have  to  fan;  an  invading 
force  of  a  million  trained  men.  A  century  ago  Napoleon 
was  prcpui-cd  to  throw  150,000  men  into  Kngland,  had 
ho  boeu  able  to  Hoctire  even  temimrai-y  control  of  the 
Chaimcl.  Compare  sail  with  ^tcjim,  the  '  wind-jammers' 
of  ISOowith  the  Mcssageriett  Marithnca  ot  HK)5  ;  coiuiidor,  as 
the  Germans  have  considered,  the  carrying-power  of  the 
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Homburg-Amci'icati  linu  plying  botwoen  Hamburg  and, 
say,  Hull.    The  proijpoct  ix  not  plousunt. 

There  romuinti  unothor  urgumont  to  bo  dealt  with.  It 
IS  tho  cuittom  to  nay  that,  if  wc  lose  tho  commnnd  of  the  son, 
wo  muat  sturvo  and  may  us  woU  givo  in  at  once-  Tbnt 
i«a  decision  worthy  of  u  nation  wlicro  thirteen  men  out 
of  fotirttHin  art!  content  to  sit  still  and  jeer  at  the  odd 
man  wlio  tries  to  make  hiiuM'lf  (it  to  stand  up  for  bi.s 
country.  It  is  not  at  all  improbnbtw  that  tho  thirteen  would 
object  to  go  on  short  rations  while  the  one  was  killed. 
The  recent  Keport  of  tho  Food-supply  Commission  has, 
however,  made  it  at  le>a«t  probable  that  the  food  scare  ia 
to  a  lai-ge  extent  a  bogey.  At  the  worst  we  should  have 
to  pay  more  for  our  food.  However  severe  our  diwom- 
fituro  on  the  sea,  there  is  no  nation,  or  combination  of 
powers,  which  <'ould,  after  dealing  with  our  navy,  effeo- 
tirely  blockade  the  whole  of  our  coast.  BuC^  if  any 
continental  power  oneo  overcame  our  navy,  blockade 
would  be  only  a  small  part  of  our  troubles.  We  should 
have  to  face  a  formidable  invasion.  The  Japanese  were 
unable  with  theh*  whole  fleet  to  maintjiin  an  effective 
blockade  even  of  Port  Arthur,  but  iboy  liad  no  diflicnlty 
in  landing  huge  armic»  on  the  continent  of  A^iiu 

In  the  moat  favourable  circuin.>ilaucc8,  then,  wu  might 
produce  a  home-defonce'fiold-arniy  of  a  Htrcngt  h  approach- 
ing 200,000  men,  not  markedly  inferior  to  our  opponents. 
Should  wo  adopt  tlio  course  of  concentniung  this  force, 
we  allow  the  enemy  the  opportunity  of  lauding  without 
serious  opposition.  If  the  force  be  distributed,  wo  may 
not  succeed  in  offering  iterioua  oppo.<iition  at  all.  If  sucb 
be  tho  result  of  the  mast  favourable  conditions,  let  ua 
look  at  the  unfavourable.  It  ia  not  improbable  that  tbo 
outbreak  ^of  a  great  war  would  occur  when  wo  woro 
Jilready  engaged  in  a  little  one.  If  we  had  suddenly 
become  engaged  tn  a  Kuropean  war  in  any  of  the  years 
1879. 1881.  1882.  188-1.  1885, 1898, 1899,  1900.  1901,  or  1902. 
a  large  proportion  of  our  Regular  Army  would  not  have 
been  avjiihible  for  home  defence.  In  these  years  the 
Regular  Army  was  employed  on  its  proper  work,  tho 
defence  of  <iur  posKOimions  abroad.  In  tho  years  1899- 
1902,  not  only  tlie  Kegular  Army,  but  a  large,  and  not  the 
least  efiicient,  part  of  the  Militia  and  Yeomanry  was 
similarly  occupied.     When  such  a  combination  of  circum- 
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titnnccfl  18  possible,  c(in  it  bo  said  th«t  wo  hnvo  a  auffi- 
cient  force  for  home  defeuco?  No  iinui  who  in  really 
conceiTied  for  the  welfare  of  hU  oountry  can  truthfully 
answer  in  the  ofilrmative,  or  even  aver  that  the  risk  we 
ore  accepting  i^  a  refwonablo  one.  And  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered tluit  our  hoino-defence  force  is  niaintained, 
not  in  the  hope  of  waging  successful  war,  but  only  to 
atave  oS  Bnal  defeat;  that  its  strategical  capacity  is 
contiued  to  the  passive  defensive,  notoriously  the  most 
ineffectivo  of  all  attitudes ;  and  that  ita  orifanisutioa  i»  so 
rudically  bod  tlmt  it  is  almost  incapable,  on  tho  present 
linc!s,  of  improvement.  Is  this  forco  worth  th©  money 
wi:  spend  un  it  V    Surely  not. 

From  tho  unnlysiB  of  tho  value  of  thi«  foinso  for  homo 
(lofonce  we  get  also  a  criterion  of  it«  woi-th  for  olTcniitivo 
wui-fare,  for  retaliation.  Making  every  allowance  for 
favounLble  circuniM(anrc8 — for  a  sulTicicnt  time  for  pre- 
paration, for  patriotic  enthusiasm,  for  individual  virtue^ 
it  is  still  clear  tlmt  such  a  force  could  only  be  used  En 
a  limited  and  indecisive  way.  In  the  ilrst  place,  with 
regard  to  numbers,  the  Volunteer  T'orce  must  be  counted 
out  altogether.  It  ia  liable  only  to  service  within  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  although  individuals  would,  as  they  have 
done  before,  consent  to  join  tho  ranks  of  an  army  destined 
for  active  service  abroad,  yet,  as  an  organised  force,  these 
240,000  men  are  no  longer  ovailublc.  The  strength  of 
Militia  available  is  also  a  problematic  quantity  ;  they  are 
not  liable,  but  may  volunteer,  for  service  abroad.  If  wo 
inay  Judge  by  pa«t  cxx>eriencc  a  large  proportiou  would 
volunteer  uud  would  retain  their  unit  orgatmatioQ — a 
doubtful  advantage.  A  considerable  contingent  of  Yeo- 
manry  might  also  be  reckoned  on.  The  real  lighting 
(force  would  be,  as  before,  the  Regulars ;  and,  after 
securing  our  foreign  possessions  and  pi-oviding  for  Uio 
training  of  fresh  levies,  we  should  again  find  ourseU'es  wttli 
a  field-force  of  throe  or  four  army-corps  and  a  sufficiency 
uf  line-of-communication  troops.  Such  a  force  is,  of 
course,  ridiculously  inadoqimto  to  deal  witli  u  first-class 
or  even  a  socond-cluss  power.  It  is  n  weitpon  suitable 
enough  for  isolated  enterprises,  for  the  conquest  of  an 
enemy's  foreign  possessions ;  it  woidd  bo  u  suitable  first 
reinforcement  for  Indiu ;  but  for  decisive  laud  warfare, 
unless  forming  part  of  an  allied  force,  it  is  unfit. 
VoL  Wi^No.  405.  z 
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Dopondence  ou  alliances  has  been  the  keynote  of  our 
imlitAry  policy  for  many  years ;  not  on  aUittno*^!*  formed 
in  punci!  with  oquiil  advantages  and  ectiial  liubiliUeR,  but 
on  powiblo  alliuncos  to  be  purchasod  at  u  heavy  price  in 
time  of  war.  The  policy  is  a  relic  of  Nupoloonic  times. 
Then  we  purchased  alliances  and  aasistance  from  nearly 
every  nation  that  wu»i  warlike  and  from  Bonio  that  were 
lioti  and  we  Imvo  bi;«n  paying  for  theso  nlliances  ever 
since.  Hod  Great  Britain,  nt  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  raised  a  national  urmy,  we  might  have  main- 
tained such  an  army  until  the  present  day  on  the  interest 
of  the  capital  we  Hquaudcrod  during  the  Great  War  in 
purchiuiing  foreign  HAStstance.  Since  then  we  have  made 
no  progresa ;  in  comparison  with  other  powers  we  have 
gone  back.  We  are  ju.st  in  a  condition  to  risk  a  fight 
with  Belgium.  We  nhoiild  have  to  purchase  an  alliance 
if  we  desired  to  impose  our  will  on  Bulgaria. 

The  uituation  of  our  self-goTeming  colonies  is,  on  tlie 
whole,  rather  more  favourable.  The  navy  protects  them 
as  it  protects  us.  They  have  no  detached  possessions  of 
importance  which  most  be  garrisoned.  They  have  only 
their  own  defence  to  consider ;  and,  except  in  the  case  of 
Canada,  they  have  to  consider  it  only  in  case  of  the  loss 
of  cumniand  of  the  sea.  But  this  is  a  serious  point  One 
of  our  larger  colonies  would  be  a  great  prize  to  win  ;  and 
its  possible  capture  would  justify  a  great  effort.  The 
invading  force  would  bo  calculntod  on  a  scale  considered 
sufhciont  to  cope  with  the  expected  re»it;tancc  It  is  true 
that  such  otlculations,  when  applied  to  countries  like 
our  colonics,  cannot  be  exact.  The  prospects  of  regular 
warfare  may  he  accurately  gauged  ;  the  effect  of  tlio 
occupation  of  certain  strategical  points  may  be  correctly 
judged ;  but  the  XK)88ibilitJe8  of  irregular  or  guerrilla  resis* 
tance  are  difficult  to  estimate.  The  vital  existence  of 
young  countries  is  not  so  closely  bound  to  artificial,  and 
therefore  destructible,  centres  and  communications  as  is 
tliat  of  this  country.  The  Boers  have  taught  ua  that  a 
young  nation  can  revert  for  a  time  to  iwmething  like  the 
primitive  life  and  still  bear  the  strain  of  war.  It  is  in 
this  respect  that  our  colonies  have  the  advantage  of  us ; 
they  might  be  able  to  offer  a  prolonged  resistance  in  the 
liopo  of  relief  from  a  favourable  issue  elsewhere.  But, 
although  this  is  an  advantage,  it  does  not  mean  security. 
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An  organised  oxpiMlition  against  a  colony,  ovon  if  liuully 
titiHuc<?OHSfuli  would  leavo  somothin^;  liko  niin  bvhind 
it.  Stifety  for  the  volonioti  iu  to  bo  nought  by  tJio  gtimo 
methods  wlitch  will  serve  tbo  mother-country.  We  can- 
not legislate  for  thorn ;  but,  if  we  caq  And  a  way,  we 
can  set  them  an  example.    And  there  is  a  way. 


The  question  of  home  defence  in  one  that  from  time  to 
time  acquires  prominence  in  the  discussions  of  Parliament 
and  in  the  columns  of  the  pre^.  It  cannot  be  said, 
however,  that  any  Itritish  government,  until  recently, 
has  made  any  aerioug  effort  to  grapple  with  the  subject, 
to  endeavour  to  And  even  a  basis  on  which  an  efficient 
dofcnsive  force  might  be  organiaed.  Royal  Commissions 
wo  have  had ;  but  their  deliberations  have  been  circum- 
scribed by  ingeniously  restrictive  references  and  their 
conclusions  nullified  by  appeals  to  prejudice,  or  even  by 
th(j  official  publication  of  distorted  statistjca.  In  one  of 
tbo  latest  cases  of  this  kind  a  Royal  Commission  recom- 
mended a  total  auxiliary  force  of  350,000  men,  raised  by 
compulsory  service.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
ttiurcupun  said  that  the  cost  of  such  u  force  would  mean 
an  addition  of  some  25.000,000^  to  tbo  army  e»)timato», 
and  brazened  out  this  amazing  assertion  by  publishing  a 
tubulat^-d  stutemoDt  which  showed  that  his  calculation 
was  bu«scd  on  an  annual  eontiugcut  of  380,000  men,  wbicli 
would  providu  a  total  force  of  about  3,000,000.  The  fact 
that  a  responsible  minister  resorted  to  such  a  deplorable 
shift  in  order  to  stifle  discussion  on  a  national  question, 
abows  the  holIowne«s  of  any  oflicinl  claims  to  have  paid 
real  attention  to  Uio  question. 

Such  being  the  oixlinary  official  attitude  as  to  home 
defence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  question  of  an 
offensive  Bghting  force  is  not  considered  at  all;  it  is  not 
even  spoken  of.  Operations  for  which  such  a  force  might 
be  required  are  Indeed  talked  of  freely,  but  the  forco 
itself  seems  to  bo  taken  for  granted.  The  delightful 
philanthropists  who  are  always  urging  the  Government 
to  further  their  particular  views  by  force  of  anus  in 
various  parts  of  the  world — the  Macedonian  Committee, 
the  refurmers  of  tho  Congo,  tlio  people  who  sympathise 
with  the  down-troddon  in  any  laud  but  their  own — these 
vague  entliosiastfi  seem  to  think  that  an  army  wilt  appear 
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nt  their  call  Tbv  ordinary  citizen,  Bano  but  ignoraot* 
hiM  novor  been  told  tbftt  aw  offensive  force  is  necessary. 
Ho  in  rend}',  too  rciidy,  to  embark  on  wur  witii  a  liubt 
lionrt,  concoiviag  that  his  whole  duty  lic«  in  piiying  fur 
n  tow  more  profowionol  soldiers.  Ho  has  never  been  U>ld 
Umt,  for  us,  a  European  war  can  moan  only  nn  attempt 
to  oKtjiblish  a  blockftde  of  tlie  enemy's  coast ;  a  form  of 
wiu^HPO  of  which  none  but  sailors  know  the  extreme 
OlfllcuUy,  and  none  but  diplomstistfl  know  the  extreme 
di'liciicy.  He  does  not  know  that  wo  exiJOiw  ourselves 
to  danger  a  hundredfold  greater  tban  our  adversaries. 
How  is  he  to  be  taught?  There  is  one  sure  teacher — 
disaster.  SwitKurland  learned  the  lesson  of  home  defence 
in  1798 :  Pnitwia  learned  in  1800 ;  Russia  in  1812  ;  France 
in  1870.     Munt  we  also  go  through  the  fire? 

It  ha.4  already  been  admitted  that  the  navy,  our  6rst 
line  of  defence,  is  strong;  but  it  has  also  been  po!nt«d 
out  that  the  existence  of  our  purely  defensive  lund-foroes 
is  a  proof  that  our  fintt  line  is  not  considered  strong 
enough  for  all  emergencies.  The  fallacy  that  n  htnd- 
force  is  required  in  order  to  set  free  the  navy  for  ofF*'^»ive 
operations  agaiiixt  hostilo  fleets  has  been  repeatedly 
exposed.  Only  the  pettiest  of  raids  woidd  bo  possible 
until  our  navy  is  defeated ;  and,  if  the  possibility  of 
naval  defeat  be  recognised,  then  we  require  a  lond-foroe 
mpiible  of  overthrowing  the  hostile  masses  which  will 
asHureilly  bo  brought  against  us.  But  wo  also  require 
a  force  to  tinish  u  war  which  we  have  saccessfuUy  begun. 
"We  cannot  afford  two  forces  of  such  magnitude;  that 
is  why  our  present  system  gives  ua  failure  both  ways. 
The  force  /or  ojfenrc  nnd  the  force  for  tie/i-JKe  must  be  tht 
tame.  If  required  for  one  Idnd  of  operation  there  will 
be  no  possibility  of  its  being  employed  on  the  other. 
We  cannot  uste  a  laud-force  offensively  until  wo  have 
secured  command  of  the  sea;  und  until  we  have  lost 
that  oonuuand  the  force  cannot  be  used  defensiv-ely.  Tht 
firat  rule  for  the  organisation  of  our  land-force  ahotdd  be, 
thfrefore,  that  the  whoie  of  it  ia  in  tinte  of  tear  liable  to 
service  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

A  force  of  proper  strength,  und  with  this  liabiJi^t 
cannot  be  raised  under  the  voluntary  system.  If  the 
nmss  of  the  nation  wore  of  the  same  fine  spirit  us  the 
Voluatccni,  it  might  he  possible.    But  the  mass  of  iba 
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Tmnoh  profors  to  elnrk ;  it  wiU  accept  no  PGaponaibility 
Ku  long  lut  it  cilh  Sncl  others  to  bear  it;  and  it  in  not 
surpming,  under  tbeso  circumstance!*,  that  the  Volunteers 
put  a  limit  on  their  generosity  and  confine  their  liability 
to  liumo  defence.  There  is  no  hope  for  us  in  the  voluntary 
systoni.  The  nltomutivo  is  compulsion  in  some  shape. 
Novf  compuUiuu  atiuks  in  the  nostrils  of  the  British 
patriot.  Hi«  idea  is  that  those  should  fight  who  wont 
to  fight-  i)y  a  majority  of  about  tbirteon  to  oue  bo  baa 
made  it  knowii  that  hu  does  uot  want  to  fight.  In  cu«o 
the  few  voluntary  fighters  who  reprei^oat  the  country  In 
war  should  bo  defeated,  these  men  of  peace  are  quite 
ready  to  lay  the  blanio  imi>artiAlly  on  the  Navy,  the 
Army,  the  Militia  or  the  Voluntani-s ;  hut,  apparently, 
they  huvo  no  idea  of  coming  forward  themselves.  How, 
then,  can  wc  expect  a  measure  of  compulsion  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  voter  will  not  have  to  vote  for 
bis  ou-u  conipitlsiou,  but  for  the  compulsion  of  a  younger 
guneration.  That  ought  to  muko  a  difference.  In  the 
oeicoiid  place,  compulsion  is  ch(^ap,  and  will  give  security 
to  the  country — inducements  abnost  us  great  as  the  other. 
These  advantagen  are  practical,  although  perhaps*  thoy 
do  uot  aiipeal  to  tlio  higher  spirit.  Volunteering  does 
uppoul  to  tlie  higher  spirit,  and  wo  see  the  result. 
Tho  ordinaiy  voter  may,  of  course,  bo  a  better  man 
than  he  seems.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  lack  of 
volunteers  may  be  due  to  other  causes  than  want  of 
national  spirit.  National  spirit  is  not  taught  in  our 
aohools,  nor  ts  national  duty ;  the  right  to  defend  his 
home  is  not  considered  a  sacred  privilege  to  be  claimed 
by  every  true  man ;  the  upholding  of  liberty,  of  tho 
honour  of  tho  coimtry,  of  the  rights  of  weak  nations, 
is  looked  on  as  a  matter  of  high-sounding  words,  not 
of  service.     The  wbolo  nation,  moroovur,  puts  enormous 

I  trust  in  tho  navy  ;  and  many  are  doubtful  regarding  the 
neooBsity  for  any  further  weapon.  If,  then,  the  voter 
requirm  an  appeal  to  hiit  bigbur  nature,  compulsion  is 
merely  tho  assertion  of  the  duty  of  every  man  to  bear 
arms  for  his  country  in  time  of  need.  If  he  is  of  a  more 
practical  bent,  the  argiunent  as  to  his  pocket  and  the 

tHOurity  of  the  country  may  have  offoct.     If  he  pleads 

i^inrance  of  the  necessity  for  compulsion,  that  necessity, 
at  least,  can  be  taught. 
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There  are,  however,  arffumont*  against  compuWon 
that  must  be  met.  One  does  of  roaHontTs  oppose  all 
kinds  of  compulBion ;  thoy  decline  any  atop  which  may 
lead  to  tliR  '  fi^rottth  of  militarism.*  The  term  '  militarism,' 
in  it«  popular  meaning,  is  applied  to  the  political  Inflaenco 
of  tlie  professional  military'  class;  and  it  Is  taken  for 
granted  that,  in  tliis  countr>',  Ruch  inHuooee  must  be  for 
evil.  No  doubt  there  are  dangers,  in  certain  circum* 
stances,  in  the  creation  of  an  enormous  standing  army, 
dau^^rs  in  the  poBsiblo  influence  of  a  sopamto  class  bound 
together  by  tics  of  discipline,  professional  pride,  and 
<>omnttinity  of  interest.  The  danger  that  the  army  may 
be  uiifd  to  ovorrido  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  matters 
of  internal  policy  is  frequently  put  forward  as  an  argu> 
ment  against  compulsory  service.  Yet  it  is  a  danger 
much  more  Hkely  to  occur  if  the  army  be  voluntarj*; 
at  any  rate,  it  docs  not  depend  on  the  otrengtli  of  the 
army,  but  rather  on  the  length  of  service.  Where  every 
citizen  is  trained  as  a  soldier  under  short  service,  the 
stjmding  array  can  only  consist  of  those  citizens  who  are, 
for  the  moment,  undergoing  training;  the  troops  do  not 
form  a  class  apart.  If  the  service  be  long,  the  danger 
does  exist ;  the  five  years'  eervioo  of  the  Russian  soldier 
has  undoubtedly  an  effect  in  inculcating  a,  temporary 
forgotfulness  of  his  rights  of  citizenship.  If,  further, 
the  govormnont  bo  autocratic,  as  in  Kussia,  any  army 
Is  dangerous  to  liberty ;  but,  even  there,  the  moro  uni- 
versal the  training  and  the  shorter  the  son-ice,  the  loss 
is  the  danger.  Under  a  free  government,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  danger  disappears  altogether.  Can  any  one 
suppose  that  the  French  army  could  now  be  used  as  an 
instrument  of  internal  tyranny?  Or  the  Swiss  militia, 
which  includes  probably  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
population  than  any  other  military  system  ?  The  idea 
iii  absurd.  Compulsory  short  service  or  training  is  a 
safeguard  to  liberty,  not  a  danger.  Those  who  smell 
danger  to  the  State  in  every  military  reform  might  study 
with  advantage  the  history  of  some  of  the  greater  military 
revolutions  or  military  tyrannies.  They  will  find  that 
in  most  cases  the  army  which  impo-stMl  its  will  wu»t  a 
professional,  voluntary,  paid  force,  more  or  less  re- 
sembling the  British  ormy  of  the  present  day.  Only  the 
freedom  of  our  institutions  and  of  our  system  of  govern- 
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ment  enables  us  to  maiutain  uuch  a  force  with  safety ; 
and  iiw  arxumunt  ttiut  the  atloption  of  couipuIi«ory  train* 
ing  would  endanger  freedom  cannot  bo  serioitHly  uplicld 
by  the  most  bitt«r  opponent  of  'bloatod  nnnamonts.' 
Uoiversnl  military  8or\'icu  makoH  for  liberty. 

Another  oft-a8s«rt«iI  danger  of  'militarism'  w  that 
the  military  spirit  of  a  largo  army  may  tend  to  force 

)D  war  when  peace  is  possible.  Nothing  but  the  tot^l 
ignorance  of  tlie  Ht'iti.ib  )H>ople  nx  to  tlie  conditionR  of 
conipubior}'  armies  cait  aocoimt  for  thia  illogical  view. 
The  perpetual  tvara  of  the  medieval  Italian  otatea,  fought 
tilmost  entirely  with  mercenary  noldiera,  dixprove  it.  It 
itt  reasonable  to  tiuppoRe  that  men  will  be  more  careful 
about  engaging  in  war,  when  they  know  that  they  them- 
itclves  or  those  nearest  to  them  must  fight,  than  they 
would  be  if  they  have  merely  to  employ  professionalB 
to  Gght  for  them.  Would  the  '  great  heart  of  the  British 
pLHjplo'  be  stirred  quite  so  easily  to  warlike  enthusiasm 
if  the  British  people  knew  that  in  case  of  war  they  must 
leave  thuir  work  and  take  up  their  rifles  ?  Xo ;  in  such 
a  c««o  war  becomes  a  serious  matter,  and  the  poopio 
ould  take  good  care  to  tut  their  will  b«  known.     Uni* 

ersal  sen-ico  in  a  free  country  make?!  for  peace. 
The  real  objections  to  universal  service  ai*e  its  dis- 
advantages,  not  its  dangers.  Under  conscription  of  the 
French  or  German  type,  there  is,  firstly,  the  hardship 
the  indiiidual  and  Uie  loss  to  the  couuti'y  in  the  two 
years'  service ;  and,  secondly,  there  are  moral  disadvan- 
tagex  in  barrack  life.  The  nature  and  omount  of  each 
disadvantage  depends  on  the  length  of  sen'ico  considered 
necessary  for  the  complete  training  of  the  soldier.  This 
period  of  servioe  is  at  present  fixed  by  both  France  and 
Germany  at  two  years.  It  is  to  bo  observed,  however, 
tliat,    not  long  ago,  these  nations  thought  two  years 

irvice  insufBcient ;  the  change  of  opinion  may  have  been 
enforced  by  the  necessity  for  economy ;  anyhow,  it  ia 
significant.  The  idea  that  long  and  continuous  sun'ico 
ia  neceosary  to  train  a  man  to  arms  U  a  relic  of  the  old 
long-service  days ;  in  our  own  army  eveiy  change  in  the 
direction  of  shorter  service  has  been  greeted  with  pro- 
phecies of  fiiilure  and  ruin  of  the  service.  Whether,  for 
great  continental  nations,  the  limit  has  now  been  reached 
or  not  cannot  be  said  with  certainty.    They  must  train 
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their  Boldiors  so  complotoly  that,  nftcr  a  Inp«e  of  eight 
or  ten  yean),  tho  men  Hhull  coma  buck  from  tho  rmurve 
fit  to  tuke  their  places  in  tho  ranks  nt  n  moment's  notice. 
Service  in  tho  Bold  follows  immcdiutcly  on  mobilisation; 
thu  osistoncM)  of  land-fi-ontiorvt  demands  this.  Wo  are 
bettor  off;  with  us,  action  on  laud  mu«4t  wait  until  action 
on  tho  iwa  has  boon  decided.  Wu  shall  always  have 
u  certain  timo  for  additional  training.  A  prolonged 
period  of  continuous  Bcrvico  docs  not,  tlierefoi-e,  soora 
to  bo  an  indispensable  condition  for  tho  pro\'i8lon  of  on 
ofHcIent  national  army  for  this  country.  But  continuous 
service,  even  for  a  period  of  one  year,  necessitates  barrack 
life.  ThiH  may  be  taken  ait  iti«  chief  disadvantage.  It 
is  costly,  and  ia  neither  pleafant  not  morally  improving 
for  those  who  undergo  it.  If  an  army  can  be  trained 
witb  less  than  one  year's  continuous  ser^-ico,  (his  chief 
disadvantfltre  is  ovei-come.  The  loss  of  tho  labour  of 
ubio-bodied  men  and  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  are 
also  lessened.  If  such  a  scheme  be  possible  the  practical 
objections  to  compulsion  disappwir. 

What,  then,  are  the  advantages?  First,  tho  manhood 
of  tho  nation  trained  to  arms,  and  improved  morally 
and  physically  by  the  training.  Secondly,  tho  existence 
of  a  force  known  by  our  poiwiblo  enemies  to  bo  equal 
to  tho  tu«k  of  defending  our  country-,  and  capable  of 
making  an  elTort  to  wage  war  successfully  should  war 
be  forced  on  us.  Thirdly,  tho  assurance  that  no  wor 
could  bo  undertaken  by  us  without  the  concurrence  of 
those  who  would  personally  take  part  in  it-  Such  results 
seem  worth  an  effort,  if  any  means  of  obtaining  them 
can  be  found.    And  found  they  can  be. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  trained  army  without  subjecting 
the  men  to  a  course  of  at  least  one  year's  continuous 
training,  it  is  manifest  that  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of 
non-continuous  training.  The  non-continuous  training  of 
grown  men  has  tho  disadvantage  that  it  dislocates  work 
of  all  kinds.  Tho  only  sound  method  is  to  begin  early. 
Militarj-  training  is,  after  al).  not  necessarily  different 
fi-oni  any  other  kind  of  education.  There  was  a  time  in 
England  when  militai-ir-  training  was  about  all  tlie  educa- 
tion most  boys  got;  when  compidsory  training,  particu- 
larly in  archery,  began  at  the  ago  of  nine  or  ten  years. 
While   that  system  of  compulsory  training  was  main- 
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Hnbed  tbcro  wns  no  force  in  Europe,  either  feudal  or 
■mercenary,  w>»ich  could  mc^ot  the  English  archers  on 
eqnaJ  ternw.  Tbu  advantjif^os  of  early  military  trainin); 
«w  gontirnlly  rocOBtiiwd ;  children  are  improvwl  by  it 
both  in  mind  and  body.  Thu  objection  to  it  has  nh-mdy 
been  mentioned  ;  it  was  concisely  stated  by  Lord  Bnlfour 
of  Burleigh  in  the  House  of  Lords  (Fob.  20, 1905)  :— 

'Tiiey  wvre  in  dnngor  of  niixlug  up  two  tbiiiK^.    There  wtw 
liie  military  side  of  tilts  question  aud  the  »ido  which  was  con- 
cerned with  the  physical  development  of  our  youths.     He 
wniestJy  )ioi>m1  that  tbefle  two  aHpeots  of  tlie  que^tJoti  would 
bekept  upiti-l.     Ciul»;t-oor]m  and  olliwr  aK«"<"to»  for  thatclruis 
of  trikiniiiic  had  his  hivtrty  support  in  thuir  pro|>or  pliui^     Hut 
be  thought  that  this  inoremcnt  would  bo  prejudiced  if  thoy 
let  it  go  forth  to  the  public  that  it  was  only  a  part  of  the 
defence  of  the  couutiy,  or  was  even  indirectly  leading  to 
compuLnory  service.    He  agreed  in  believiuR  that,  nn  a  iM<»m» 
of  cxcrciiio  for  the  rininK  Boueratlon,  drill  would  be  valuablp, 
and  to  that  cxti.mt  there  would  be  unanimou!>  eiipport  to  it; 
bat  it  was  rightly  watched  in  somo  quarters  with  a  jealous 
eye  and  fear  of  encouragement  to  a  military  spirit.* 

There  Bpenks  the  politician.  Tlio  polificn!  danger  of 
allowing  the  public  to  think  that  nny  government  could 
ooncetve  the  idea  of  compulsory  service  ia  so  great  that 
A  M^heme  which,  on  its  merits,  would  receive  '  unanimous 
Aupport,'  must  bo  dropped.  The  public  might  voiy  prob- 
ably object  to  military  training  in  schoolB ;  but  surely 
they  might  be  ashed.  The  matter  might  ut  least  be 
discussed.  The  whole  question  of  compulsory  training 
depends  on  the  public ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
public  should  not  consider  the  mutter.  Nobody  can  force 
-eompulsory  service  ngalnst  the  n-Ishe«  of  the  public. 
Wliy.  thorofopft,  should  i>eoplo  be  afraid  to  speak  of  it? 
The  knowledge  of  the  quoftion  possessed  by  most  poli- 
ttcinns  may  be  summed  up  in  the  phmse,  '  The  country 
won't  stand  it,'  They  do  not  know,  do  not  wish  to  know, 
any  more ;  and  they  do  not  know  even  that.  They  are 
content  that  our  military  administration  should  go  on 
from  bad  to  worse,  from  expense  to  extravagance,  from 
insulHclenoy  to  inefficiency,  careful  only  to  learn  nothing 
about  the  cnunes  of  failure  lest  a  suspicion  that  they  hod 
dlncusscd  the  possibility  of  compulsory  service  should 
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TBM-\i  thfir  constituents,  TIio  attitudo  may  bo  pultlically 
prudent,  but  it  is  noitbor  cout-BKCous  nor  bonfuU 

However  we  are  here  (.'onoemed  with  facts  »nd  arpi- 
ments,  not  with  the  shifts  of  political  opportuniam.  If 
we  wtfih  to  obtain  all  the  advantages  and  none  of  the 
disadvantages  o(  compulsory  training,  wo  must  begin  it 
early.  Drill  in  all  Muhooht  ought,  as  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system,  to  tnko  its  plovo  in  the  latundards  witJi 
other  bi'ancbos  of  education.  Not  n  very  costly  ttfimr, 
thi«.  No  uniform  i»i  necessary !  nonrms;  in^tructorawoutd 
have  to  be  provided  at  flret,  but  in  a  few  yean  the 
oi-dinarj-  tenchern  would  bo  well  qualified  to  give  the 
Htmple  instruction  required.  A  certain  amount  of  gym- 
nastic apparatus  would  be  useful.  This  preliniinnry 
training  should  be  given  to  both  boynt  and  girls.  Thoro 
is  no  i-eason  why  girls  should  be  excluded  from  a  cur- 
riculum BO  valuable  as  to  be  worthy  of  'universal  support' 
merely  because  it  has  a  double  value  for  boys.  IJy  the 
adoption  of  Bucb  a  measure  physical  deterioration  would 
receive  a  severe  chock  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  educa- 
tion of  our  future  soldieiv  would  bo  begun. 

A  (i>'8t«m  by  which  they  may  be  traine<I  into  an 
efficient  army  will  now  be  indicated.  The  scbemu  is 
not  put  foi-ward  as  the  best  scheme,  it  is  intended  only 
to  show  possibility.  The  outline  of  the  'new  model'  is 
as  follows.  The  duration  of  the  preliniinnry  training  in 
schools  might  be  from  the  age  of  nine  to  about  thirteen, 
the  latter  age  being  taken  as  the  average  age-limit  of  com- 
pulsorj'  education  under  our  present  educational  system. 
Then  should  follow  the  period  of  secondary  training. 
The  boys  should  bo  formed  into  cadet-corps ;  those  who 
remain  at  school  in  echool-corjjs,  tbo«iu  wbo  leave  school 
in  corps  of  the  district  in  which  thoy  rcsido.  Koch 
'contingent'  of  the  same  age  should  form  a  eoparato 
section  or  company  or  battalion  of  their  corp»,  and  should 
alwaj-K  oxei-ciso  together.  The  amount  of  training  need 
not  bo  more  than  two  exercises  of  two  hours  each 
every  M-onk.  lu  this  way  the  same  set  of  instructors 
could  deal  with  three  diffoi-ent  contingents  of  tho  agets 
.say,  of  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen.  The  instruction 
should  consist  of  company  and  battalion  drill,  and  minia- 
ture musketry  in  closed  ranges.  For  the  mufdcetry  tlie 
ordinary  ahooting-gallory  and  a  proportion   of   '  saloon ' 
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flfMnas  should  bo  sufficieat.  At  tlie  mte  of  seventoen 
or  oijjhteen,  the  third  and  most  important  stage  of  the 
trainiujT  would  bo  undortuken.  The  whole  of  tho  '  annual 
coQtingotit,*  on  attaining  tho  a^o  sc-Il-cUhI,  would  spend 
four  or  fivo  months  in  camp,  undergoing  u  thoruugh 
I  eourao  of  training.  fVom  tho  completion  of  thin  coureo 
Ut  tho  end  of  the  twentieth  year,  tho  training  should 
nttaia  about  the  same  utandurd  ti«  that  at  present  in 
foroe  for  the  Vohniteers,  At  tho  nge  of  twenty,  the 
Iniined  soldier  would  be  dismissed  from  drill,  and  would 
Iw  liable  henceforward  only  to  an  annual  course  of 
nusketry  and  to  recall  for  active  «orvi(;o. 

Ifi  it  impossible  that  eflicient  infantry  soldiers  coidd 

be  produced  by  such  a  system  of  training?    OertaJnly  ifc 

Lk  not.     A  training  of  thi<«  kind,  extended  over  tlie  most 

Ptaceptive  years  of  life,  will  turn  out  soldiers  mure  alert, 

intelligent,  and  skilful  than  would  be  produced  by  any 

Bysieni  of  sweating  growni   men  for  two  uncomfort*ible 

yean.     With  efficient  infttnictoi-s  and   a  sound   method, 

the  training  would  undoubtedly  b«  suffioiont.     But  tbore 

would    bo   great  difficulties — the   orgauiHation   required, 

the  training  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  greatest  of  all, 

the  cost.    There  is  no  use  in  shirking  difficulties.    Lot  us 

take  thorn  in  order. 

For  the  organisation  and  for  the  iiupply  of  instructors 
we  have  a  stand-by,  tho  Regular  Army.  Tho  Regular 
Army  must  exist  aa  long  as  we  have  foreign  possoftsions ; 
and  it  is  the  natural  agent  for  the  training  of  the  rest  of 
the  population.  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  if  tho 
Regular  Array  be  confined  to  itn  proper  duties,  u  large 
reduction  of  iti*  infantry  radres  is  possible.  Tho  nuinl>or 
of  battalions  actually  required  is  IH,  i.e.  SO  abroad,  24  at 
home.  Ijet  the  United  Kingdom  be  divided  on  the  basis 
of  population  into  114  regimental  districts,  and  a  district 
bo  afleigned  to  each  battalion.  Let  each  battalion  bo 
responsible  for  the  training  of  the  male  population  of 
its  district.  Let  each  regiment  consist  of  one  regular 
battalion  and  a  certain  number  of  auxiliary  battalions ; 
and  let  them  form  one  organisation. 

The  annual  'contingent'  of  the  British  Isles  ia  probably 
3S0,00O ;  this  is  the  figure  estimated  by  the  Conunisaion 
on  the  Auxiliary  Forces.  From  this  number  certain  deduc* 
tions  must  bo  made,  but,  it  may  be  hoped,  not  many ;  for 
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ono  of  the  great  advantages  of  proliminaiy  training  will 
bo  luHt  if  the  standard  of  phj'sicjil  lituc>«!<  bo  pUtoud  too 
liigli.  Not  only  should  those  iioj-s  bo  trained  who  an 
physically  6t  to  become  soldiera ;  uU  those  who  arc  physi- 
cally fit  to  stuud  tho  tmlning  should  bo  included.  Tho 
improvomcnt  in  ph^-siquo  of  oui-  present  recruits  during 
the  first  four  months  of  training  is  almost  incredible;  it 
would  be  unfair  to  deprive  any  boys  of  this  advantage, 
even  if  such  improvement  ns  would  render  them  flt  for 
aervico  in  tho  Hold  could  not  be  expected. 

There  aw  three  classes  of  unfitness :  moral,  mental, 
and  physical.  The  morally  unfit  aro  disqualified  from 
either  training  or  servtco  with  others;  if  trained,  they 
muDt  bo  trained  separately.  The  mentally  unfit  arc 
i-ejected.  The  physically  unHti  tliat  is,  tho-W  unfit  even 
for  training,  are  exou»ed.  Id  1903,  among  Germans  at- 
taining the  military  age,  the  proportion  of  unfit  from  bS 
causes  was  nearly  10  per  cent.  The  BUggested  lower 
physical  standard  will  about  meet  oar  greater  physical 
deterioration — we  have  never  had  compulsory  training— 
and  wo  may  safely  estimate  tho  proportion  of  our  unfit« 
as  10  per  cent,  also,  Tho  only  other  deduction  that  (should 
bo  mado  is  for  youths  leaving  the  country ;  hut  the 
number  is  too  variable  to  be  taken  into  account. 

If  we  take  the  contingent  at  seventeen  years  of  ago 
at  :{80,000,  less  10  pur  cvnt..  wo  may  consider  that  the 
numbers  for  any  year  before  that  ago  will  be  somewhat 
greater,  and  tho  numbers  after  that  age  somewhat  lens. 
That  should  be  sufliciently  ucoi-  for  our  purpose ;  but,  to 
he  on  the  safe  side,  wo  may  take  it  that  at  the  ago  of 
fourteen,  which  may  bo  assumed  as  the  age  of  leaving 
school,  380,000  boys  come  on  the  roll  annually  (or  cadet- 
training.  Xow  all  instruction  up  to  tlie  age  fixed  for  the 
five  months'  camp,  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  seventeen 
years,  should  be  of  the  same  type :  and  the  drill  should 
be  infantry  drill.  It  is  hardly  practicable,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary, to  attempt  to  train  boys  in  mounted  or  scientific 
duties  before  that  age.  The  whole  of  the  cadct-tmining  of 
throe  yearly  contingents,  each  numbering  380,000,  would 
therefore  fall  on  the  Infantry.  This  would  give  about 
3300  of  each  year  to  each  regimental  district.  To  give 
them  0900  boys  four  hours'  training  each  week  would 
require  a  staCt  of  about  four  officers  and  twenty  uou- 
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BtoutoimioDctl  ofticors.  Tbc;iic',  tJicn,  may  bn  taken  as  tho 
■lieghming  of  ttio  notMissaiy  tntinitig  establislttnunt. 
I  In  tliu  Ont  year  of  this  cadet-training,  cadet  iion-oom- 
I  nissioucd  olTiccra  woiiM  1)0  Kclectod  for  each  contingent 
I  on  a  lib«rul  hvuIl-  ;  and  tlicsc  would  go  on  from  year  to 
I  Tear  assisting  tho  inatructora  and  acqairing  the  habit  of 
I  oommand  and  initiative.  Before  going  to  camp,  each 
K-eontiagent  of  recruits  of  the  age  of  seventeen  would  be 
■largely  reduced  by  the  allotment  of  the  ne<!e!isary  drafts 

■  for  the  mounted  branches  of  the  service  and  the  depart- 
menta.     A  possible  distribution  would   be  roughly  6000 

L  to  Cavalry  and  Mounted  Hifles,  10,000  to  Artillery,  10.000 
i  ouch  to  the  Royal  Engineers  and  Army  Sen'ice  Corps,  and 

■  25,000  to  Navat  Reserve  (in  which  number  would  bo  in- 
cluded boys  recruited  for  lonp  service  in  the  navy),  with 
ftOOO  to  the  medical  services  ashore  and  afloat.  The  total 
of  about  75,000,  when  deducted  from  the  contingent  of 
3i2.000  (380.000  leas  10  per  cent.),  leaves  us  with  267,000 
annually  for  the  Infantry,  or  just  about  2300  per  rpgimont. 

The  annual  contingent  of  an  infantry  regiment  would 
be  (oiTncd  into  four  battalions,  each  of  four  coinpanicit. 
Each  battalion  would  bo  commanded  by  a  major  or 
captain  of  tho  regular  bnttaliou,  -with  a  »ab(iltoni  an 
adjutjint,  and  xIk  non-coitinii.ssiuued  uf)lc«r)«  nA  ini4tructors. 
The  companies  would  be  commanded  and  oflicered  by 
cadet  ofBcei-s  selected  as  follows :  the  cadet  non-com- 
miKiioned  officers  wonid  come  up  for  training  as  such; 
and  from  them,  at  the  end  of  two  nionthi'  training,  the 
battalion  commander  would  select  provisional  olhcern. 
After  another  two  mouths'  training,  these  appointments. 
if  suitable,  would  bo  confirmed  by  the  colonel  of  tho 
district ;  and  from  thcso  cadet  officers  four  would  be 
selected  who  were  considered  suitable,  and  wore  willing, 
to  undergo  another  camp  in  order  to  qualify  as  company 
commanderH.  These  Hcloct'cd  four,  or  more  If  eonuidorod 
adviHuble,  would  'drop  a  year,'  and  would  permanently 
join  the  next  contingent  at  tho  enduing  traiuing  bs 
company  commanders,  to  remain  with  this  junior  con- 
tingent throughout  the  jieriod  of  liability  of  service.  Tho 
other  cadet  oiUcers  would  remain  with  their  own  con- 
tingents. At  the  end  of  the  annual  camping  season  the 
contingent  would  be  medically  examined ;  and  all  tlioae 
permanently  unfit  for  service  in  the  Hold  would  bo  ex- 
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oiised  Further  truining.  or  relegated  to  departmental 
ortfunituitioiiH  for  aorvice  ftt  home  in  war-time.  With 
thin  modicul  oxamination,  universal  training  for  each 
rontinn«nt  would  ccaso,  and  the  numbers  finaily  avuil- 
nblo  for  wtrvice  would  be  determined  by  the  Btringciicyj 
of  the  standard  exacted. 

At  tliii  age  of  eigtiteen,  the  four  battalions  of 
rogiiiuiiital  contingent  would  be  merged  in  the  four 
battalions  of  the  contingent  a  year  older,  thus  making 
four  battalions  of  a  strength  of  1000  to  1200.  Each 
thcwe  would  bo  commanded  by  a  major  or  captain 
Regulars,  with  a  subaltern  as  adjutant.  At  the  ago 
niueteon.  tlio  contingent  would  become  the  senior 
tingent  of  each  battalion,  and  would  be  joined  by 
a  yoar  yoimger.  For  these  two  ycan<  the  st^mdapd 
attendance  might  bo  on  the  sumo  lines  tm  the  pn 
volunteer  regulations;  and  a  high  standard  of  cMcieney 
would  be  exacted.  From  the  age  of  twenty  onwards, 
there  would  be  no  training  except  in  musketry,  which 
could  l>e  carried  out  by  each  contingent  under  its  com- 
pany officers. 

This  is  a  rough  outline  of  a  possible  scheme  for  the 
training  of  Infantry.  The  share  of  tho  RoKular  Army 
nnd  tho  cost  of  tlio  whole  will  be  considered  later.  The 
other  arms  would,  however,  have  to  be  specially  arranged 
for.  Thero  are  many  posaiblo  solutions  of  the  difficulties 
prctionted  by  tho  training  of  boys  for  Cavalry  and  Artil- 
lery ;  methods  now  to  bo  indicnt^d  are  suggested  only  to 
prove  that  8uch  tntining  iit  feasibli?. 

Field  Artillery  is  the  most  difficult  problem.  Horso 
Artillery,  if  required,  can  bo  easily  provided  by  trans* 
fonning  Itegiilnr  Field  Artillery,  so  that  it  miiy  bo  lefi 
out  of  account.  After  providing  for  tho 'striking  fi 
we  have  at  present  some  sixty  Regular  Hold  batteries 
home,  that  is  twenty  -Artillery  brigades.  These  twen 
brigades  should  be  stationed  territorially,  one  each  to  a 
group  of  Infantry  regimental  districts;  and  they  should 
be  on  a  pence  establishment.  Each  brigade  should,  in 
the  summer  months,  form  a  camp  or  eanips  for  the 
training  of  tho  year's  contingent  of  Artillery  cadets,  both 
as  gunners  and  drivers,  the  selection  of  officers  being 
carried  out  exactly  as  in  the  Infantry.  Fach  hrignt^ 
could  pn>bably  train  300  cadets,  which  would  be  auu 
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cient  In  the  two  years  sucwedlng  the  camping  year, 
the  contingent  Hhoiild  be  attached  to  the  Artillery  of 
the  '  atrilcing  force '  for  a  foi-inight  each  year.  Attend- 
ance at  gun-drills  would,  during  tlit-.*e  two  year^,  he  put  in 
in  the  respective  diatrict?,  and  attendance  at  Hcting-Rchool 
at  the  Cavalry  depdts.  After  the  ago  of  twenty,  the 
Artillery  contingents  might  he  called  out  for  a  fortnight 
in  any  year  for  a  refrejihing  course. 

The  training  of  20O  cadets  annually  by  each  of  the 
&0  garrison  Artillery  companies  at  home  would  present 
no  difficulty,  nor  would  their  further  drills.  The  50 
Royal  Euginocr  companiM  and  the  50  Army  Service 
Corps  Transport  coinpuuioa  could  undertake  a  similar 
task  if  properly  distributed  territorially.  An  additional 
ofFIcor  for  ouch  might  be  required  to  eupcrintond  the 
drills  of  the  coutiugeut«  of  eighteen  and  ninut'COn  years 
of  ago.  Supply  companies  could  easily  train  a  tot^il  of 
■100  annually,  and  the  hospital  duties  in  the  various 
eanip8  would  give  to  the  medical  ofllcers  an  opportunity 
of  selecting  asnirttants.  If  we  place  the  medical  requii-o- 
ments  so  low  as  one  medical  ofliccr  to  1000  men,  and  give 
each  officer  20  boys,  we  approach  a  total  of  7000 ;  probably 
an  allotment  of  80O0  will  not  be  far  wrong. 

Of  the  land-forces,  there  remains  the  Cavalry.  The 
difficulty  in  this  case,  as  in  the  Artillery  and  Army 
Service  Corps,  is  mainly  with  regard  to  horses,  which 
are  expensivo.  The  expense,  however,  may  bo  minim- 
ised. Thoi-e  are,  excluding  Household  Cavalry,  28 
H4]gulur  Cavalry  regiments.  Each  of  thvso  should 
bo  tcn-itoi-ialisud ;  and  a  dopdt  should  be  formed  in  a 
Cnvalry  n-ginien(ai  district  corresponding  to  a  group  of 
Infantry  di»trict«.  Kach  depnt  tihould  have  a  captain 
or  major  and  two  «uhalteniR,  with  a  proportion  of  non- 
eommisxioned  ofHcers  and  enough  men  to  look  after  !J0 
horses.  Kach  of  thcj^e  depots  would  take  an  annual 
contingent  of  200  in  camp  like  the  rest ;  and  the 
staff  would  there  train  the  cadets  in  mounted  duties. 
The  boys  would,  at  an  early  stage,  be  separated  int<i 
troops,  according  to  their  quickness  and  skill  in  horso- 
manohip,  the  Iwst  being  belectv'd  for  training  in  cnvalry 
dutitw,  the  others  as  mounted  riflemen.  The  horses  for 
this  training  would  bo  partly  those  from  the  dep6t,  hut 
mainly  dniwti   from  another  source,  which  will  appear 
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■vihiyn  wo  consider  tbo  ncc«88ai-y  nltorutionx  m  thoH 
It^-gulur  Army.  Tlic  further  trtiiiiing  of  those  youn^H 
faoreemoii  could  bo  urmnged  as  follows.  Nine  Cavulr|S 
rogiiiittiiU  are  8tntioiied  at  lioinc,  outride  the  '  atrikinuW 
force."  Thei*o  27  squadrons  would  devote  two  montU)« 
in  each  year  to  ti-ainuig  the  Mounted  Infantry  portion  J 
of  the  contingents,  which)  if  we  assume  that  50  offl 
each  contingent  are  flt  for  Cavatiyi  would  mean  fou^H 
coursea  of  a  fortnight  CJich,  each  cinaa  consisting  of  75H 
men;  that  ii>,  150  of  Gi);hteen  and  130  of  nineteen  yearfcfl 
The  cadets  selected  for  Cavalry  should  be  attached  forfl 
a  fortnight  each  year  to  the  Cavalry  of  the  '  strikin^H 
force,'  which  has  been  assumed  to  be  five  regimeottitH 
This  would  necessitate  two  com^ses  of  1400  each  or  fotirS 
of  700.  Attendance  ut  riding-school  would  be  put  iu  infl 
the  winter;  and  the  musketrj'  would  bo  corried  out  wilhH 
the  Infantry  of  the  rcgimeutul  distnct- 

Tho  triiiniug  of  the  quota  for  Naval  Reserve  would  of  ' 
courtw  bo  undcrtjikon  by  the  navy.  All  seafaring  bo^'sS 
and  ll»hurT)oyt<  would  bu  included. 

A»iiuniiug  thnt  tliuso  urraugemcnts  are  posstblo,  that 
liability  for  active  8ervicu  in  first  lino  extends  ovor  ten 
years  (from  twenty  to  thirty),  nnd  that  the  annual  con- 
tingent of  fit  and  cdicicnt  Militia  of  twenty  years  of  age 
for  land-forces  is  :tOO,000,  the  total  available  force  would 
work  out  somewhat  as  followu.  One  Army-corps  o£j 
Hegulara — the  'striking  force";  some  7000  Cavalry  an^ 
10,000  Horse  nnd  Field  Artillery  of  Hegulars  at  home,  a^^ 
surplus  to  the  A rniy-cortw  ;  a  Militia  force  of  Komo  &6,000j 
Cavalrj*  and  Mounted  Infantiy;  60,000  Field  Artilleryi 
^500,000  Infantry,  and  a  suflloiency  of  otltcr  branches. 

It  is  evident  that  the  main  dilllcultics  in  peace  and 
tlie  chief  deficiencies  in  war  are  found  in  the  mounted 
services.     The  Cavalry  and  Mounted  Infantr>'  are  not  in 
proportion  to  the  other  arms.    To  assist  the  training  in 
I>euce,  and  to  help  out  the  deOciency  in  war,  it   seom 
advituible  to  iucrcosu  the  mounted  foix-ca  of  tlie  I£egulai-H| 
and  the  only  inexpensive  method  is  by  training  mor 
Mounted  Infauti-y.    Nor  is  thiu  diOtcult.    Kvon  with  shoi 
seri'ico,  it  is  possible  to  train  a  Mounted  Infantry  companyr^ 
in  each  Infantry  battalion;  and,  with  u  oorvico  of  nine 
years,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  of  tho  Regular 
Infantry  should  not  be  trained  in,  and  be  available  for, 
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mounted  cIutlcH.  An  cstnbUshnieiit  of  50  Iioincs  per 
battalion— 5700  for  the  whole  of  the  Ileg^ilar  Infantry,  at 
home  and  abroad — would  be  BufHcient.  Thifi  training 
would  be  in  every  way  an  advantage.  Not  only  would  it 
^ivu  us  material  for  a  large  mounted  force,  but  it  would 
ivti  variety  to  the  exercises  of  long-serrice  Infantry,  and 
would  widen  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  both  officers 
and  men.  In  order  to  provide  horses  for  the  training  of 
the  Mounted  Militia,  the  e>ttablishmont  of  horses  of  the 
battalions  of  the  'striking  force'  should  bo  increased  to 
lOO  each.  These  would  annually  be  lunt  to  Cavalry 
dep^tit  for  the  canipinfj  souson,  tbt>  Regular  Mounttnl 
Infantry  truiuing  bviiig  curried  on  iu  varly  spring  aud 
late  autumn.  i 

^B      The  oflicicncy  of  a  large  Militia  force  depends  mainly 
^■on  good  urganiTtjiLiou.    For  thtu  piii-potio  coriain  alter- 
^Fations  in   thy  Kegular  Forces  will    bo    required.     Tho 
Be^lnr  lufantry  battalion,  with  its  dcpdt,  is  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  training  of  alt  cadet*,  and  of  tho  Infantry 
Militia  of  itji  district.     The  battalion  eMablisliment  must 
therefore  be  strengthened.    The  number  of  officers  wanted, 
above  battalion  requirements,  will  be  11  majors  or  captains 
and  10  subalterns ;  that  is.  2  captains  and  2  subalterns  for 
the  training  of  cadets  under  seventeen;  1  captains  and  4 
^^ubaltvms  for  the  annual  camps;  4  captains  and  4  sub- 
^Kltems  for  th»  two  contingents  aged  oigbtuon  and  nineteen, 
^ftnd  1  captain  us  udjutiint  of   tbc  depot.     One  officer,  n 
Beolonel  or  lieutL'nant-ooIotiel,  will  be  required  to  command 
the  depot  in  peace  and  the  Militia  brigade  in  war.     If  tbi.-) 
increase  in  each  of  the  lit  Kegular  battalions  be  put 
against  tho  docrcaxe  due  to  the  reduction  by  57  battalions, 
it  n-ill  be  found  that  a  total  addition  is  required  of  some 
57  colonels,  '2'J^  majors  or  captains,  57  adjutants.  G'jn 
fiubaltema  and  171    qunrtormastei's,  besides    about  100 
oOicers  of  diifereiit  ranks   for  the   training  of   regular 
recruits   in   central   depots.      Non-coramissioned   ollicon* 
Would  bo  increased  by  4560,  and  privates  reduc«d  by 
1^1,000;    7000  additional   hoi-ses   would   havo  to  bo   pro- 
^vided.    The  iocrca>'OS  required  for  the  other  tirms  would 
^Be  umall  in  comparison.    Tho  Cavolry  would  i-cniuiro  28 
^BinjorK  or  captains,  50  sulialtoms,  and  about  14*1  non- 
^■Dmrniitsiionod  officers,  with  u  proportion  of  privates,  say 
■  Vol.  203,— Xo.  •"'J.  -Z  A  , 
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9000.    Any  neccmsary  inoresHO  in  one  rBuk  of  the  othor 
arms  oould  be  equalUed  by  reduction  iu  anotlier. 

The  expenditure  on  the  new  Militia  Force  must  now 
be  roughly  estimated.  To  begin  with  current  exp«udtturi-, 
there  is  the  question  of  pay.  This  would  be  a  tmiall 
itom.  The  only  period  during  which  the  cadet  or  milEtm- 
nian  would  require  either  pay  or  uniform  is  tho  period 
spent  in  camp.  For  boys  of  eighteen,  a  ^lulling  a  week 
forpockot  money  is  ample;  it  is  possibly  too  much.  How- 
ever, it  amounts  to  about  il.  for  the  training,  which 
ftirnplifies  calculation.  Pay  for  the  Militia  wotild  there- 
fore come-  to  342,000/.  per  annum,  which  iti  not  an  excesttive 
amount.  Uniform  for  tho  cadets  should  consist  only  of 
Jacket  and  knickerbockers  of  khaki,  puttJe»,  boots,  a 
brown  jen*ey  and  soft  hat,  with  the  U(<ual  undei-plothinu 
for  those  that  cannot  provide  their  own,  and  a  water- 
proof cape  or  cloak.  Five  months  will  wear  it  out. 
Ammunition  will  be  a  heavy  item  ;  but  its  cost  can  ba 
minimised  by  using,  in  the  early  stages  of  training, 
saloon  or  minature  rifle»,  or  even  air-guns.  In  fact  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  service-rifle  should  be  given  to  milltiomon 
before  the  age  of  aineteen.  A  man  or  boy  can  bo  trained 
to  »hoot  well,  although  only  h'ghl  ritlox  and  short  ranges 
are  available ;  and  »hoi't  ranges  would  mean  a  huge 
saving  in  capital  expenditure.  Rations  would  be  iasued 
only  when  in  camp.  The  item  is  nerious  enough,  even 
fur  that  short  period.  Deterioration  of  camp  equipment 
must  be  allowed  for ;  and  smaller  current  expenses  of  all 
kinds  would  increase  the  total. 

The  neceeisary  capital  ezpeu^ture  would  be  consider- 
able. The  purcha.te  of  ground  for  camps  and  rifle-ranges, 
the  pro\'ision  of  drill-halla  and  increased  accommodation 
at  dep6ts,  riflea  and  personal  equipment,  camp  equipment, 
a  reserve  of  clothing  for  war,  a  reserve  of  transport — all 
this  would  mean  a  large  expenditure.  The  sale  of  barracks 
no  longer  required  would  be  a  saving.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  enter  into  calculations,  but  it  can  certainly  be 
said  that  the  cost  of  those  things,  although  scrioui*.  ix  by 
no  means  prohibitive,  especially  as  there  is  no  reaMiu 
to  imdertake  the  whole  at  one  time.  To  make  a  rough 
guess,  tho  toUil  would  bo  under  20,000,000/. 

Agdinrit  these  various  iucr«ju»us  and  additions,  both 
Itegulur  and  Militia,  wo  can  at  ouco  put  the  saving  of 
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the  whole  present  expenditure  on  Militia,  Yeomanry,  and 
Volunteern,  inchidiug  their  permunent  staff,  and  that  duo 
to  the  reduction  of  the  Itegular  Infantry  by  21,000  mon. 
Theiio  saWngs  ought  to  approach  O,0O0,00iU.  annuiilly, 
which  should  cover  the  Jucreaae  of  pay  to  Regular  officors 
and  the  current  expenditure  on  the  Militia.  It  is  poiwtiblo 
that  the  interest  on  capital  oxpendituro  could  aliKt  bo  mot 
out  of  this  saving. 

It  appears,  therefore,  (hat  there  would  bo  little,  If  any, 
extra  cost  entaik-d  by  these  pru[>oi>aW.  Lot  tv*  hoo  what 
the  organisation  would  givo  u»  in  the  way  of  military 
reaourcoti,  in  eauo  of  war.  It  will  depend  on  the  navy 
whether  our  land-forces  are  to  bo  omployod  abroad  or  at 
home.  If  wo  retain  command  of  the  soa,  then  a  certain 
proportion  of  our  Hogular  Army  will  bo  available  to 
co-operato  with  tho  Militia  in  offonsivo  warfare  abroad. 
If  we  loso  command  of  tho  sea,  wo  may  lose  it  when  tho 
'Htriking  forcu'  in  nhvonil,  iu  which  ca»o  tlic  Militia  would 
have  to  rusist  invasion  without  assistance.  Let  us  take 
the  latter  contingency  Qrst. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war,  or  before  it,  two  contingents 
should  bo  niobiliiwd,  say  thotw  of  twenty-four  and  twenty- 
live  years  of  age.  Tho  annual  cadut-camps  would  bo 
Husponded ;  and  the  battalion  ofllcers  of  the  cadets  woult* 
join  the  mobilised  contingent's  as  battalion  commandori. 
and  adjutants.  1-^ch  battalion  would  contain  about  liOO 
of  each  contingent,  1000  in  all,  in  eight  companies  with 
a  full  complement  of  Militia  officers.  This  would  give  at 
once  an  infantry  force  of  456  battalions.  The  senior 
battahon  commander  of  each  regiment  would  assume 
command  of  the  four  battalions,  his  place  being  taken 
by  the  depot  adjutant,  who  would  be  replaced  by  n 
Reserve  or  Militia  Reser^'e  officer.  The  Mounted  Infantry 
and  Cavalry  of  these  two  contingents  would  join  at  tho 
Cavalry  depOt  to  rocoivo  horse*,  and  woidd  bo  formed 
into  squadrons  and  battalions  uudor  cavalry  olTicers  of 
the  dop6t  and  infantry  ofhcors  of  tho  cadet  training- 
staff.  Tho  Artillery  Militia  would  join  their  brigades, 
to  man  nmnntnition  columns  and  reinforce  batteries. 
Tho  ArtilUii-y  must  of  course  bo  completed  at  onco;  so 
poeiiibly  tbroo  or  four  Artillery  contingently  would  be 
called  out  simultaneously.  Thu  first  available  force  would 
thoreforo    bo    456,000  Infantry,  60U0    or  70OO    Regular 
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Cttvaliy,  J-oInforeca   by   2800   MiHtm   Cavftlry   and   RlOO 
MilitiH  Mounted  Infantry :   20  ArtUIerj*  brigudos  com- 
pI«to  (300  gima),  and  a  proper  proportion  of  Oarriso^H 
Artillery,  Engincon*,  Army  Sorvico  Corps,  and  odmini^^ 
trativo  ttcn'iccs. 

As  800D  u«  these?  contJngcnta  wore  mobilitiod,  tho  two 
next  junior  (twonty-two  und  twonty-thrco)  would  be  C(Ulc«] 
out.  the  ofBcora  boing  provided  by  tbo  remainder  of  the 
dfip6t  staff.  Tbo  Artillery  would  b«  conKidor«d  8«piirJit«Ij-, 
according  to  guns  availabJi'.   The  two  Infantry  regiment 
of  eacb  di!«tnct  would  form  a  brigade,  under  tho  cotonet 
of  the  difltrict;  and  theHo  brigades  would  bo  formed  bj 
threes  into  strong  divisions  under  the  commanders  of     . 
grouped  liegiraental  Districts,  or  other  senior  officers  oi^^ 
the  Itcgular  Army  employed,  in  peace  time,  on  command^^ 
inspection,  general  staff  or  administrative  dtities.    Tbia 
would  probably  bo  followed  immtHliatoIy  by  the  citlling 
out  of  tbu  whole  of  the  Cavalry  and  Mounti;d  Infaiilry^i 
liable  to  son-ioe.  ^| 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  groat  deficiency  i^^ 
in  guns.  Taking  the  proportion  even  at  two  guns  to 
1000  bayonets,  each  of  these  divisions  should  have  4Ji 
gims,  BO  that  only  7  divisions  could  bo  completed  in 
Artillery.  This  question  has  purposely  been  left  undb- 
cussed,  for  the  guns  are  equally  wanting  under  either 
system;  we  are  no  better  off  at  present.  However  we 
may  as  well  throw  in  a  bit  of  the  extra  coat  now,  and 
nay  that  each  battery  at  homo  should  have  12  gun 
inst<«d  of  6,  so  that  it  could  be  expanded  in  war-tini(| 
to  a  brigade  of  3  batteries  of  4  guns  each ;  and  otbe 
300  or  100  heavy  guns  should  be  kept  in  reserve.  The' 
qticfltion  of  the  provision  of  horses  in  war  may  be  past^ 
over,  it  being  assumed  that  we  could  get  horses,  us  other 
nations  do,  by  compulsory  purchase. 

These  four  contingents  would  provide  a  field-force  of 
some  21  di\'i8ion8,  oach  consisting  of  24,000  Infantry,  750 
Mounted  Infantry',  and  4S  guns,  with  12  Cavalry  brigade 
composed  of  1800  Cavalry.  1800  Mounted  Infantry,  and 
possibly  also  a  liursc  Artillery  battery  each — an  orgnnisnl 
aiiny  of  050,000  men.  In  addition  there  would  be  IT 
similar  diviitions,  without  Field  Artillery.aM  garrisons  und 
i«eerves.  It  might  bo  unneces^try  to  mobilige  any  further 
contingents,  but  additional  Militia  ollicerM  would  be  called 
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out  to  tAko  tho  ptuco  of  tho  oQiiMirs  uf  tho  traioSng-iitaff 
appointt-'U  to  mobUkod  battalions.  The  training  of 
Mouuttttl  Infantry  ubouli],  of  course,  be  cttrriod  on  in  tbo 
mobilised  (li%-imous,  and  tho  cttdot  traiainK'^taff  of  rogidur 
non-t-onuniMsionod  oHicttrs  would  be  concentrated  on  tbo 
training  of  tbo  contingents  next  for  mobilisation. 

Tho  commitnd  of  the  sea  will  not  be  lost  in  a  day  ;  and 
we  may  tuk«  it  that,  with  ordinary  precaution,  tbia  force 
could  bo  mobilised  and  tmve  a  month  or  two  of  training 
before  it  could  bo  ctiUod  on  to  meut  an  invader.  It  would 
be  bopcle^  for  mt  enemy  in  tboso  circuni»tAuc(.*s  to  raid 
this  country;  an  organised  invasion  would  bo  hi«  only 
chuDCO ;  and  them  is  littlo  pro«:;i>oct  of  any  onomy  or  com- 
bination of  cncniiex  boing  ublu  to  gain  oonmiaud  of  tho 
sen  and  collect  transport  for  nn  invasion  in  force  under 
Uiroo  roontli.1.  If  so  much  timo  be  granted  u»,  we  need 
have  no  fear.  To  take  the  other  contingency :  if  we 
retain  command  of  the  sea,  and  dcHiro  to  make  an  effort 
to  finish  the  war  by  carrying  it  into  the  enemy's  country, 
we  can  produce  a  much  stronger  force  than  for  homo 
defence.  The  Itegular  Army  would  then  be  available. 
The  infantry  of  the  Regular  Army  abroad  can  be  replaced 
by  Militia  Infantrj*  of  twice  or  three  times  the  strength 
if  necessary' ;  and  the  Regulars  could  become  Mounted 
Infantry  for  the  field  army.  We  should  also  have  tho 
aasistance  of  tbo  colonics.  Tlio  limits  as  bcforo,  is  in 
guns.  If  sufTiciuut  guns  were  available,  bowover,  wo 
could  probably  make  use  of  au  eOiciont  and  properly 
organised  force  of  l,.'iO0,000  men.  exclusive  of  an  abund- 
ance of  troops  fur  lines  of  connuunication^.  Great  Britain 
would  thcu  be  a  'great  power.' 

The  colonioB  have  been  mentioned.  At  present  they 
are  ahead  of  ua  in  the  matter  of  military  training.  They 
may  well  be  so ;  they  have  no  navj*  to  pay  for,  aud  no 
regular  array.  But  thera  in  little  doubt  that  if  the 
mother-country  adopts  a  scheme  of  this  sort  tho  colonies 
will  follow  swiftly  on  her  track.  If  thoy  did  w>  the 
empire  would  be.  under  Providence,  safe. 

Thera  are,  of  coursi.',  numoix>us  questions  which  buvo 
hero  been  passed  over  casually,  and  for  which  many 
answers  can  be  found.  Tlio  114  Itogulor  battalions  would, 
for  in«tance,  naturally  bo  tho  101)  old  regiments  which 
wore    formerly    numbered,    the    KiQo    Brigade,    and    4 
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regminiiU  of  Guards.  Ench  of  tlicM)  would  bo  fonilvd 
into  one  Regular  battalion.  The  higher  conunonds  and 
staff  would  be  formed  from  the  present  estjibUebment, 
which  is  8trong  enough  to  undertake  a  pood  deal  of 
emergency.  The  administration  required  to  deal  with 
the  registering  and  allotment  of  the  contingents  would  be 
provided  partly  by  the  military  staff  of  the  district  and 
partly  by  the  local  civil  authorities,  &a  it  is  on  the 
Continent.  There  are  probably  many  other  point*  which 
havo  bueii  omittod ;  there  may  bu  calculations  that  are 
faulty  and  opinions  that  arc  erroneous  ;  the  wliolu  echenic. 
in  itfi  prusent  stage,  can  only  bo  a  ba^is  of  discu»wtion,  and 
is  intended  only  an  a  rough  attempt  to  point  out  uccca- 
aities  and  poesibilities. 

It  may  b«  noted  that,  in  this  scheme,  u  larger  foroo 
hoH  been  provided  than  is  likely  to  Iw  r<Niuirod.  It  is 
worth  paying  for.  It  means  universal  training ;  and,  if 
training  bo  not  universal,  thera  will  bo  discontent  and 
inefficiency.  Kxcmption,  for  any  reason  except  unfltncMi, 
is  a  deadly  di.seJi.so  in  a  national  army.  If  the  army  pro- 
irnded  by  our  nohoine  Is  greater  than  the  nation  can  afford, 
it  may  be  reduced  by  raising  the  physical  standard ; 
there  is  no  other  healthy  method.  The  ballot  gives 
exemptions  and  allows  of  substitution,  botb  of  which 
are  bad.  Universal  training,  however,  would  not  bo  un- 
popular; diitios  that  are  shared  by  all  alike  seldom  aro  so. 
ICver>-  officieiil  MiUtiamau,  during  and  after  hin  period  of 
liabiUty  for  service,  should  have  a  vote,  without  property 
or  other  qualEflcatiun.  Those  excused  for  pliysical  unfit- 
nestn  hIiouUI  require  the  ordinary  (gunlification. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  no  countrj-  in  modem  times 
has  attempted  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  home  defence 
on  fluch  lineo  a«  we  have  sketched.  Rut  no  country  is  in 
the  same  military  position  as  Great  Britain ;  and  it  is 
only  by  considering  our  peculiar  necesflitiea  and  possi- 
bilities that  our  military  problem  can  be  satisfactorily 
solved.  The  remedy  proposed  is  a  radical  one,  no  doubt ; 
but  it  may  l>«  hoped  that  it  will  at  least  bo  thought 
worthy  of  consideration  by  such  good  citizens  as  are 
prepared  to  rcjoct  dogmas  and  to  break  with  traditions 
in  the  endeavour  to  socuro  the  eflicicncy  of  the  national 
forces  and  the  sofety  of  tlic  country. 
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^Art.  11.— RECIENT  LITERAUY  CRITICISM  IN  FRANCE. 

L  £ludea  aur  la  LUUrniui-e  Coniemporaine.    By  Edniond 
Schewr.    Ton  vols.     Paris:  Calmnnii  I.<5vy.  1863-1805. 
Mtnden  Critirjuai  stir  I'Uiatoirf.  dc  la  JMt^-ature  Frait- 
fai»e.    By  Ferdinand  Brunetiere.    Seven  vola.    Parui: 
Qochotto.  18SO-1003. 
1 3.  Emaia  tie  Paychoiotjie  Contcmporaine.    By  Paul  Bourget- 

Two  vols.    Pan's:  Lemerre,  1883-1S86. 
[4.  iVtw  ilorta  Gontemporaina.    By  iiiHiie  Mont^gut.    Two 
vols.    PftiTs:  Hachette.  l«8a-1884. 

Le»  Cmxtemporaina.     By  Jules  Lemnitre.     Seven  vols. 
Paris:  Ucene,  Oudiu,  1884-1898. 
6.  Dia>n«uvihne   Siiele.     iShuha  lAU^ratrea.      By  iSmile 
Fagnet.    Paris:  Leo^ne,  Oudin,  1887. 

,  Im    Vie   IjtitSraiTe.      By  Anatole   France.      Four   vola. 
Paris :  Cttlmann  h6vy,  1880--1892. 

Tmc  niiiutoenth  contury  may  come  to  bo  .styled  the  Ago 

of  Criticism.     Man  and  Nature  have  been  investigated  by 

analytical  metbod.i  in  the  light  of  various  hypotlieses 

derived    from    physicjil    and    metaphysical   soui-ces.      In 

France,  especially,  literary   criticism    lias   borne   an   im- 

Iportant  share  in  this  investigation.     It  has  been  treated 

ins  an  historical,  or  even  a  natural  science.     It  has  also 

Ireinained  an  art,  and  u  field  for  the  exercise  of  moral  as 

[well  as  [esthetic  judgment. 

By  the  middle  of  the  century  we  And  Sainte-Beuve 

'  recognised  as  tho  prince  of  critics.     Heir  of  Chateaubriand 

and  Mmo  do  Stjw-l,  of  Cousin.  Villomain,  and  Guizot,  he 

was  an  Alexander  with  an  empiro  of  such  extent  that 

his  succuDsors  needed  but  to  divide  it  among  thom^olves. 

Later  there   aroso  M.  Brunctit^ro,  who  has   claimed   the 

whole  empire  agtun,  and  reigns  at  the  present  mumuut 

witJi  a  kind  of  nutliority  which  Sointe-Bouvo  did  not 

rclnim  or  obtain.      How  has  tliis  oomo  about?     Sainto- 

!  Beuvo,  with  his  delicate  tact,  could  examine  literature  by 

tho  eesthotical,  and  by  the  historical  and  liciontinc  methods. 

His  disciples  gradually  fouud  themselves  constrained  to 

make  their  account  with  the  third  or  moral  element, 

with  the  social  function  of  criticisni.    M.  Bnuietifere,  frotii 

the  outset  of  his  endeavour,  has  been  engaged  in  con- 
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Btnictinff  a  massive  syaiem  which  shouM  hiLrmonisc  these 
iHMMJBsary  clemGiits  nnd  mothods.  Tliuro  him  been  a 
coHi-Bo  of  devolupment.  Criticism  hiis  proccodt-'d  from 
contemplation  to  action  ;  from  complucout  nolf-cuUuro  to 
dovotml  altruism ;  from  indifferent  or  disiiitorcKtod  stwptt- 
ri«im  to  11  strenuous  dosiro  for  tho  fiirthuruuvo  of  the 
commonwcuUh.  Is  it  possible  to  «tulo  in  outline  the 
course  of  this  dovolopmout  ? 

It  in  equdlly  human  to  simplify,  mul  (A  (lUtruMt  simpM- 
ficutioii,  which  is  tho  muthor  of  )<yf<t«mH  ntid  of  curies- 
tun.1.  Hero  am  nmny  nanios  of  high  reputation.  To  treat 
them  8mnmarily  is  to  do  tlicm  injustice.  Novertholosit, 
in  tho  iutoresti*  of  simplicity,  it  is  allowable  to  fix  attention 
mainly  upon  their  critical  methods.  In  so  doing  ^ve  ttlioU 
find  that  there  are  men  behind  these  metliods,  men  who 
ttpe  representative  of  certain  modem  tendencies.  Thii 
disposes,  again,  of  any  charge  that  to  criticise  criticH  Is  a 
work  of  supererogation,  the  pursuit  of  the  shade  of  a 
shadow.  For  simplicity's  sake  it  is  also  allowable,  re- 
mumbering  the  right,  left,  and  centre  of  the  Hegelian 
school,  to  divide  the  school  of  Sainte-Beuve  in  like  fashion. 
It  wa«  in  tho  naluru  of  Sninto-Bouve  to  shun  exjHwUion, 
and  above  all  allirmation.  of  his  various  methods.  Tniuo, 
bis  younger  contemporury,  ruthlessly  orgauising  that 
method  of  'natural  history' which  his  master  pi-eft-rred 
to  use  iu  freedom,  headed  one  extreme  division.  Henan, 
purely  a  moralist  iu  his  few  pieces  of  literary  criticism, 
perforce  commanded  another  wing,  with  or  without  his 
own  consent.  For  certain  disciples  of  Sainte-Beuve,  lost 
in  admiration  at  the  dext«rity  with  which  Renan,  in  his  old 
a^e,  employed  Sainte-Beuve's  spirit  of  intellectual  curiosity, 
of  what  tho  French  call  '  dilettantisrae,'  could  almost  for- 
got that  their  master  made  use  of  it  in  conjunction  with 
other  methods.  In  what  follows,  such  reference  will  be 
made  to  Benan  and  Taine,  along  with  Sainto-Beuve,  aa  la 
heecssary  for  due  comprehension.  Let  us  deal  first,  then, 
with  that  extreme  wing  which  may  be  called  tho  right, 

Tho  task  of  the  critic,  as  conceived  by  Sainto-Beuve, 
was  to  observe  everything,  comprehend  everytliiug,  ex- 
plain everything.  Criticism,  in  his  theory-  and  his  practice, 
hhould  he  facile  and  insinuating,  mobile  and  all-em bnioing. 
H«  bad  himself  powcd  tltrough  many  phases  of  intellectual 
pnd  moral  life.     It  is  a  qaestion,  indeed,  whether  he 
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wigH;je<l  Iiiinsflf  moro  deeiily  iis  a  iiwJ-CiitlioIio,  a  myslir, 
ji  Suitit-Siiiicjiiimi,  u  liuiiuytxl  mlvucJilu  of  Uie  Kuniaiitiu 
Kchool,  thau,  in  hia  later  years,  ho  would  Iiave  hud  hh 
l)«Itt!ve;  or  whether  iiitclloctiml  ciiriasUy,  n  comfortablo 
r^copticitim,  was  prL-duTinimiit  in  him  throughout.  All 
(jiKt<-'s  tit  onco  bud  ciitorcd  hia  »otit — eo  he  wrote  in  iin 
tvirly  poem.  But  Buppo^o  n  philosopher  of  wider  reuch, 
who  comprehended  all  ide-ns  at  once,  and  seemingly  cured 
as  little  n«  Siiinte-Ileuvc  to  fomj  luiy  conclusion  about 
their  respective  values.  TJiis,  Kenan— the  Kenan  of  tho 
philosophical  dramas  and  dialogues — accomplished  lo  his 
old  age.  It  wai<  true  that  Kenan  had  some  hal(-do;^on 
leading  principk-s  upon  which,  in  the  body  of  bis  work, 
he  continuously  and  t«eriou»ly  indiRtod.  But  French  youtli, 
dazzled  by  his  benevolent  and  amused  irony,  chose  with 
delight  to  see  in  him  only  the  finished  dilettante,  perfect 
model  for  imitation.  Love-making,  wit,  philosophy,  thoo- 
logj'  itself,  Sninte-Bcuve  hud  said,  wore  no  more  than  u 
kind  of  learned  and  subtle  gumv«  which  men  bad  in> 
vented  to  diversify  the  course  of  life,  at  once  too  short 
and  too  long.  And,  he  added,  they  do  not  Hufficiently 
percoivo  that  the»o  things  are  ganie^.  Of  such  a  fault, 
Sainte-Beuvo  and  Kenan  could  not  be  accused  {  nor  yot 
the  dis4.-iples  now  to  bo  nicntiouod. 

M.  Jules  Leniaiti-o,  a  professor  of  literature  in  tho 
provinces,  when  first  ho  listened  to  the  sii-en  voice  of 
Kenan,  cspn^s^od  lui*  surpnse  and  mistru-st.  On  coming 
to  Puris  ho  declared  his  rcpcntanco  of  such  mistrust. 
Uo  mit  hintDolf  to  outrival  the  Parisians  who  delight  in 
airy  wit  and  inconsequent  paradox.  In  the  forefront 
of  '  Lcs  Coutomporains '  he  inscribed  Sainte-Beuvo'a 
dcKcriptiou  of  criticisni  as  the  flowing  river  that  reflects 
tho  object*  it  passes,  understands  them,  as  it  were,  and 
exhibits  to  the  curious  traveller  who  floats  on  its  bosom 
tho  changing  spectacle  along  ita  course.  He  would  reflect 
the  lit^ratui'o  of  bis  own  time.  He  would  cost  off  tho 
Btuugb  of  professoi-ship  and  pedantry,  and  be  a  modern  of 
the  modei-ns.  Was  it  his  fault>  he  asked,  if  overything  in 
the  Hteniture  of  his  day  nmde  him  shiver  with  delight ;  if 
ho  loved  it,  mad,  morose,  restless,  subtle  as  it  was;  loved 
it.  for  its  very  affectations,  absurdities,  and  exaggerations, 
the  gei-m  of  which  he  felt  within  himself,  and  nwdo  his 
own  by  tho  study  of  it?    After  all,  us  he  might  also  hove 
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nekod,  Is  one  not  a  contemporary  of  ono's  contcinpor 
l8  there  not  aomothtnK  of  thorn  all  ia  each  of  us  ? 

Accordingly,  critictam  should  bo  an  art  of  onjoyh 
books,  of  enriching  and  nofintng  ono'x  own  sensibility 
moans  of  thorn.     And  what  ubotit  judgment?     Ah, 
would  answer  with  smiling  irony,  ho  was  so  littln  of 
critic;  ho  did  but  nolo  down  his  imprecations.     And  thea 
improssions,  being    individual,   varied    front    month 
month.     Was  not  thnt  natural  ?    \ay,  when  M.  Lemtaltr 
his  mental  agility  trained  to  ita  height,  was  occupie 
with  his  'Imprcissions  du  Th^fttro,"  he  could  sot  cont 
dictory  impressions  fide  by  side,  and  tell  you   but 
wait  for  the  morrow  and  another  change  in  his  opinioi 
If  It  was  pointed  oat  to  htm  that  ho  had  preferenc 
which  implied  judgment*,  hfl  i-otortod  that  M.  Rrtnxetitr 
delivering  judgnieiit'i'  with  authority,  had  also  his  persona 
preference^  which  he  had  but  erect^  into  a  stately  systc 
If  the  dogmatic  critic  professes  to  judge  against  his  o\ 
taste,  ho  is  himself  content  with  tasting  literature, 
refraining  from  judgments     Or  if — to  continue  spoakir 
on  behalf  of  M.  Lomaltro — it  is  easy  to  prove  that 
judges,  and  jiidgcH  by  lesthetioal  and  moral  standards, 
we  shall  presently  discover,  he  does  not  seek  to  imi 
liiH  judgment,  hj.s  personal  opinion.     Ho  could  not  do  ; 
convinced  as  he  is  that  all  things  are  relative,  and  that  it 
ia  folly  to  require  the  agreement  of  any  except  the  like 
minded.    That  things  are  what  they  are,  is  apt  to  be  tl 
concUitfion  both  of  the  philosopher  who  has  accomplish* 
the  grand  tour  in  the  kingdom  of  ideas,  and  of  the  idll 
who  shirks  such  toil. 

But  what  of  the  dangers  of  such  intellectual  curiosit 
and   unstable   judgmonl  ?      It   would   be   lis   reasonabl 
perhaps,  lirst  to  boar  in  mind  it«  neccssory  limitatioas,  < 
it«  disapi>oaranco  with  age  and  exporiouco.    M.  Lomattt 
himself,  i-oceptiv«  and  suggestive  to  a  brilliant  and  delight 
ful  degree,  vivaciously  exposes  his  own  liniit^tiona,  ac 
his  enjoyment  of  these  limitations.     It  ts  M.  llourgot, 
an  '  academic '  critic  like  Mont^gut ,  who  is  capable 
being  cosmopolitan;  it  is  M.  Brunetiere  who  ran  piiticut^ 
make  enquiry  i\m  to  the  theories  of  the  'SymlHilislfl,"     Fo 
his  part,  M.  Lemattro  will  hoar  nothii^  of  Scandiiiaviat 
Russians,  and  the  like ;  he  is  sure  that  one  had  tlio  samo 
thing  done  previously  and  better  by  George  Sand  and 
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Balzac,  by  Flaubert  unil  Dumas  flls.    Tho  dilettante  must 
of  oourso  comprehend  and  rofioct  Shakospearo ;  but,  uft^r 
all,  wan  Voltaire  so  very  far  wronK  with  bis  'druukca 
barbarian"?     Aa  to  the  French  writors  who  hud    tho  J 
misfortune  not  to  be  modem,  well — there  was  Baciuo, " 
iwpwiallj-  if  you  treat  him  ua  a  contemporary.     And  as  to 
theso  moderns  thomselvu!),  M.  Li'inuitru  could  not  forgetj 
that  he  was  a  native  uf  Tuuraiite,  shrewd,  practical,  sworal 
enemy  of  whataoover  was  vu(fuo  or  exaggerated;  and! 
tliat    lie    WHS  a  professor,  a  Frenchman,    in8tinctivolyl 
prompt  to  Judge  after  the  constant  Latin-French  tmdi-^ 
tion  of  clotteiciHni.     Kindly  of  heart,  be  could  not  help 

,  ]>re»enting  garlands  of  nettlea  to  most  of  his  contempor- 

1  urics.  If  some  of  them  tteemed  original,  there  was  email 
wonder  in  that;  they  were  so  ignorant.  A  Don  Juan  of 
literature,  as  it  were,  admiring,  professionally  admiring, 

[n  thousand  and  three  oharmera,  and  all  in  all  to  each  in 
tuni,  he  re»er\'fa,  in  fact,  hia  admiration  for  writers  of 
well-considered  thought  or  profound  feeling.  His  thea- 
trical criticisra  forcibly  recalls  him  to  decide  upon  moral 
questions ;  and  for  the  solution  of  vexed  problems  ho  is 
not  loth  to  offer  his  native  practicul  wisdom,  oven  that  of 
the  arerage  householder,  veiled  in  tender  irony.  His 
own  dramas  revealed  htm  as  fuudumeiitally  tender,  not 

[  to  say  sentimental.  In  hbt  '  Conteo  *  lie  showed  that  be 
loved  the  simple  and  humble  of  heart  and  mind,  who 
have  tlie  unspeakaI>lo  merit  of  not    being  Hublle  and 

I  inconstant ;  and  that,  a  Latin  as  it  were  of  the  Fall,  weary 
of  philosophic  systems,  a  neo-Latin  of  the  neo-decadeuoe, 
he  harboured  a  '  piety  without  faith.' 

L        Presently,   Saul   is   found   among    the   prophets:    M. 

I  Lemaitre  is  busy  regenerating  France,  along  %%-ith  MM, 

I  Bourget  and  Vogue,  Branoti6re,  and  Faguet.  Ever 
abounding  in  robust  common-senHo,  ho  now  sets  forth 
his  store  of  simple  and  oxeellent  wisdom  in  tho  conduct 
of  social  life.  He  has  become  sceptical  of  scepticism ; 
and  his  'Opinions  k  nipandro'  are  counsels  of  toil  and 
peace  and  mediocrity.     One  detoct«t  weariness,  perchance, 

I  and  small  belief  that  his  advice  will  he  followed.  Uis 
pessimistic  pity  of  men  flows  anew.  Scorning  art  and 
literature,  ho  craves  for  action.  In  the  old  days  he 
complained  that  ho  tried,  as  it  wore,  to  enter  into  the 

I  bouses  of  other  men.    That  wiw  repeating  Sjunte-Beuve's. 
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description  of  himsolf  as  liko  tlio  tyrant  of  untlquity  wlio 
hull  many  bedroomn,  imd  know  not  in  whioh  ho  tihuiihl 
elvvp  that  night.  Now  u  politicul  purtittuu,  ho  luw  u 
hotiMO  to  hiiuiiolf ;  but  with  whiil  luiuuuro  of  ooiufort'^ 

Almost  all  that  may  bo  enid  uf  M.  Leimiltru  a»  a 
diK'ttantc  applies  also  to  M.  Anntole  France.  Both  «liare 
wich  Kenan  and  JSaintc-BHuve  a  determination  tu  be 
benoTolcutly  optimiatic;  with  Sainto-Bouve  and  Mon- 
tjtigno,  thoir  serenity  of  practical  wisdom.  Thoy  are 
Honxchmi.  twin  brothers,  in  their  keen  relish  of  intel- 
lectual g^iunustice,  their  love  of  the  nimple  and  humble, 
their  kindneas,  their  <  piety  without  faith.'  Thoy  ore 
cijuoUy  ready  to  int«rcst  their  readers  by  personal  confi- 
dences. Tho  difference,  for  one  thing,  ia  in  the  speed  and 
l>cot>  iw  it  were,  of  their  music.  M.  Lemuitro's  stylo  is 
the  inoro  composite  and  %'ivaciou&;  in  M.  Franco  wo  listen 
to  the  calm  monotony  of  rhythmical  phrasing.  And 
M.  FiTinco  asserts  a  much  larger  claim  for  the  riglits 
of  subject!  %'ity.  The  critic,  tlic  artiftt  of  wbutovor  kind, 
never  shapes  forth  anything  bub  hinuielf.  TIio  whole 
world  of  thingii,  could  he  lay  it  under  contribution, 
would  only  be  the  reflection  of  hi8  own  houI. 

Thus  he  proposes,  in  the  four  volumes  of  '  La  Vie 
Litt6raii-e,'  to  discuss  Pascal  or  Gj-p,  Hamlet  or  Homer,  iu 
connexion  with  himself.  And  the  reader,  according  to  M. 
France,  has  no  cause  for  complaint,  since  he,  also,  does  but 
read  hinuvlf  into  whatever  he  reads.  M.  France,  accused 
of  being  on  '  impressionist,'  and  therefore  not  a  critic,  is 
not  at  all  troubled ;  ho  never  had  the  pretension  to  be  a 
critic.  When  all  the  seionccs  have  been  completed  and 
co-ordinated,  say  in  a  few  thousand  years,  ono  may  begin 
to  criticise.  Meanwhile  ho  vnh  pursue  his  own  delight 
by  dreaming  that  his  dream  is  good,  by  loving  the  et^-ranl 
illusion;  and  will  ofTer  his  delight  in  turn  to  a  few  chosen 
and  delicate  souls,  aa  curioius  as  himself  about  that  which 
no  curiosity  can  penetrate.  If  this  world  of  ours,  one 
might  say,  compact  of  contradictions,  mirrored  itself  in  a 
St  Francis  and  also  in  a  Voltaire,  M.  Franco  di8co%'er8  both 
of  them  iu  his  own  microcosm,  amalgamates  them,  links 
them  together  in  amusing  discord.  Serenely  ironical,  a 
saintly  Lucian,  ho  is  a  philosophic  humorist,  delighted 
j^  coutrastM. 

Franco  as  a  critic  would  seem  to  have  no  use  for 
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Statidjirds  of  judgnienf.  Tho  classic,  asstliotirul  alaiidnrd? 
There  is  the  le!«9  chance  of  being  dupod,  ho  says,  it  you 
lovo  diverse  things.  The  historical,  sciontifio?  History 
and  science  are  hut  dreams  of  fleeting  man.  Mornlii? 
Let  U6  at  least  dream  that  we  are  kind  to  our  fellow- 
droamers.  Wili  he  awake  from  his  dream  to  dreamy 
action,  Buch  moral  and  social  action  as  that  to  which 
all  the  Hur\-iving  critics  of  the  Sainte-Heiivo  school  have 
addressed  thomsoh'es?  Life  is  lovely  if  you  regard  it 
with  smiling  irony  ;  and  sacred  if  you  feel  the  pity  of  it. 
In  his  later  novels,  which  are  criticisms,  self-expression 
by  moauH  of  typic4il  porsono^^eij  who  are  a  piirt  of  his  on'n 
self,  ho  reduces  cout«mponiry  Frinicu,  nay  humtmlty 
itself,  to  vanity  and  nothingness.  Man  turns  over  in  tlio 
same  narrow  circle  of  misery  and  error  bocatiHO  bo  will 
not  leani  to  despise  himself.  IJut  tliat,  one  might  say.  Is 
the  'memento  mori,'  the  'dying  to  live,'  of  saints  and 
philooopbers.  M.  Franco  is  a  moralist  In  splto  of  himself. 
He  has  taken  sides  with  Rousseau  and  Pascal  against  M. 
Bruneti^re  in  choosing  sensibility  rather  than  reason  as 
the  guide  of  life.  A  man  of  action,  he  adhered  to  reason- 
able and  abstract  justice  in  a  certain  'celebrated  cause'  tbat 
divided  Fi-ench  sympathies.  Ever  a  man  of  good-will, 
and  douhtl(>es  still  ironical,  he  can  write  littlo  social  tracts 
of  fair  counsel. 
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Let  us  turn  to  the  other  extreme  wing  of  the  school  of 
itinlc-Beuvc.  That  which  was  an  instinctive  method  in 
8ainte-Bouvc,  the  naturalist  of  the  soul — his  explanation 
by  antecedents  and  conditions,  bis  classification  by  types 
and  families,  his  guiding  rules  for  analytical  discover}* — 
all  Lhii^  wtm  ntducvd  to  tense  formulas  and  a  rigid  system 
by  Taino.  Literature,  according  to  Taino,  is  a  branch  of 
natural  histoi-y ;  criticism  a  scicnco  dependent  on  tho 
Bcionc«  of  physiology.  Fresh  from  tho  study  of  Spinoza 
ud  Hegol,  of  Cundillac  and  Mill  and  Comto,  be  saw  tho 
orld,  the  literature  of  tho  world,  and  men  of  letters,  as 
a  wob  of  causes  and  effects :  dotonninism  sub  on  the 
throne  of  Zeus.  All  things  are  niutu.-UIy  dcp^^^ndent  and 
relative.  A  writer,  an  epoch,  is  n  prublem  of  meeliaiiies  ; 
human  volition  is  not  rofroctory,  since  it  docs  not  exist, 
o  reconstruct  the  individual  you  atmlyse  the  character- 
tic  particularities  of  bis  body  and  mind,  duly  recognising 
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that  which  is  preponderant  in  the  plan  of  hfs  econo: 
The.se  inutuully  (Icpendout  and  co-exlstcnt  factors 
tained,  you  proceed  to  the  study  of  Huc<.M»s8Eon  and  con 
tioni^,  the  pi-uMxuro  of  heredity  and  euvirontnent ;  and  yi 
ascertain  the  roHult  which  these  two  influoncee  combtnod 
were  bound  to  produce  at  the  ^iveu  time.     It  >»  the  sa' 
with  epochs ;  literttture  is  the  complete  evidence  of 
torical  t<tate«  of  mind.  In  the  individual  or  the  nAtion. 

To  all  which  8amte-Beu%'e  virtually  replied  that  there 
waa  no  need  of  iKientiilc  pedantry,  and  that  tact  was 
more  useful  to  the  critic  than  geometry.  In  fact,  BUh«e* 
quent  critics  have  but  expanded  Sainte-Beuve's  sufiic! 
criticism  of  heredity  and  environment,  and  accepted 
liniitationB  hv  asei^ed  to  the  use  of  the  scientific  moth 
What  is  k'ft  of  Taino's  method  is  the  preference  for,  so  to 
speak,  the  deduction  of  a  writer's  work  from  hl»  aw«r> 
tained  character  over  Sainte-Beuve'B  inductive  discoV' 
of  character  from  work  ;  and  the  study  of  tho  '  mumen 
the  prctiiiure  of  tho  past,  as,  for  example,  whore  M. 
Bituiutiere  is  engaged  in  sbowing  how  the  pa«t  body  of 
work  in  a  given  'genre'  contitrains  innovation  by  reaction 
or  tho  addition  of  new  element?).  Tuiiie  himself,  in  h'n* 
later  years,  examining  the  '  ttiim  of  important  Houtimenttt ' 
manifested  in  this  or  that  work  or  epoch  of  art*  found 
need  to  introduce  the  icsthetic  and  moral  standards  of 
judgment  once  moi-o;  he  recognised  that  art  cannot  be 
wholly  transformed  into  no  much  natural  history.  He 
disowned  the  novelists  of  the  '  Naturalistic '  school,  who 
took  him  so  thoroughly  at  his  word.  He  remains  aa 
almost  incomparable  artist,  a  Titan  in  his  admiration  of 
the  Titanic ;  able  to  produce  surprising  portrait*)  and 
vividly  resuscitate  past  epochs,  by  excessive  simplification. 

M.  Faul  Bom-gut^  when  be  wrote  in  his  youth  the 
*  Ewals  do  p8ychulogio  Cont«mporainc,'  wok  a  critic  of 
the  scientific  order,  and  a  disciple  of  Taine.  enquiring  into 
what  Balzac  called  the  natural  hi^itory  of  hearta,  and 
Saintc-Beuve  tho  natural  history  of  minds.  Ko  8ele«ted 
for  critical  analysis  certain  literary  and  philosophictil 
leaders  who  expounded,  and  tlierewith  propagated,  certain 
intellectual  and  moral  states  of  conscious  sensibility.  The 
younger  generation  shapes  its  inward  life  upon  tho  model- 
offered  by  older  contemporaries.  That  is  to  say,  TuIno'» 
theory  of  the  gunonil  and  ideal  mim  who  may  be  supposed 
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to  have  resumed  within  liimsoIE  the  clittract*iri(ttk^  f<mture3 
of  his  time,  and  have  pi-oduced  it»  art  und  litorftture,  ia 
Bubordiotttod  to  TainoV  doctrine  of  the  'moment,'  the 
pruHxure  of  the  paat  upon  the  present.  Those  elder 
cont4)niporarie«i,  tbow  iuitiutor^,  were  nothing  else  in 
Ibotr  flum  but  thti4  idoti!  and  (^cncrul  man.  As  the  old 
birds  fling,  the  young  binU  cliirp.  And  whnt  wan  the 
rcMult  upon  the  youth  of  Prance,  eontemporai?  with  the 
youtbfu!  M.  Bourget?  In  the  spirit  of  analysis,  in  cosmo- 
politAiuj*m  and  dilettantism,  in  the  theory  of  the  decadence, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  the  vgo,  in  the  creed  of  universal 
determinuini — in  all  these  M.  llourget  found  just  so 
many  components  of  pessimism,  of  intellectual  despair. 

This  critical  analysis,  which  was  to  set  forth  tho 
private  life  of  his  own  contemporaries  in  youth,  thi») 
discernment  of  the  modes  of  living  implied  in  pbilosopliical 
doctrines,  was  al»o  a  personal  cuiift^^tMiou.  To  ut4»iinilutc 
these  chosen  masters  was  to  cotnpreliund  id(.*jt«,  the  germ 
of  which  ho  already  bore  within  bunself.  M.  Bourget 
had  comprehended  that  which  would  further  his  on-n 
develop lucut.  Ho  could  employ  these  states  of  mind  and 
feeling  for  his  own  purposes  us  a  novelist.  And  yet  he 
wati  no  comfortable  dilettante.  Ue  was  altogether  too 
wrious  to  employ  bis  '  delicate  scionco  of  intellectual  and 
sontimont^il  metam()rpho!<iiii'  capriciously,  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  swift  and  iticon^eiiuent  change.  His  acquired 
au<I  natural  pessimism  waa  tender,  with  a  tendemeee  akin 
to  the  mystioo-scnsunlism  revealed  in  Sainte-Deuve  a  early 
•  Volupte  ■  and  '  Joseph  Delorme.'  In  M.  Dourget  the 
claims  of  the  heart contlicted  with  the  claims  of  the  logical 
brain.  It  was  the  tragic  conflict  of  faith  and  doubt ;  the 
problem  of  tho  poets  in  the  early  years  of  the  century 
int«n»iGed  by  the  desiwuring  coucIukious  more  lately 
derived  from  Iho  natural  sciences  ;  the  problem  of  Ilamlut 
and  Job.  M.  Bourget  could  not  forbear  to  liave  pity  on 
man,  und  endeavour  their  consolation  and  guidance.  He 
was  sure  that  the  isoluted  coutoniplation  of  intellectual 
systems,  the  isolated  purHuit  of  artistic  joys  and  griefs, 
was  a  violation  of  right  living.  A  psychologist,  and  tbere* 
fore,  by  his  own  definition,  unconcerned  with  the  practical 
consequences  of  intellectual  doctrines  ;  a  seientiHc  detcr- 
minlflt,  who  must  awity  with  human  responsibility ;  ho 
proclaimed  tho  responsibility  of  artists  and  philosophers, 
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tbo  suponority  of  action  over  contemplation,  ihe  need  of 
thnt  fitith  which  i»  the  spring  of  will  and  love  and  action. 
Ho  hiid  V>oconie  a  moralist  in  place  of  what  ho  Btylod  a 
juggler  with  ideas- 
Hut  tho  dovolopment  of  M.  Bourget  was  complex  and 
Iiampcrcd  in  its  course.  The  claimH  of  his  heart  and  hi« 
licad  wore  not,  and  possibly  still  are  not,  at  one.  H!^ 
int«lligencc  his  incorrigible  scepticism,  the  conscioU8n«$a 
of  his  Rpecial  talent,  for  years  cunstruincd  Iiim  to  set 
forth  certain  mode?)  of  the  soul  in  full  detail.  Uis  he 
and  IntelUgonce  aI>io  urged  him  to  add  prefaces  and  co 
cluflions  of  moral  warning  agninst  those  modes.  Did  h? 
not  remember  that  malady,  and  not  health,  in  contagions? 
that  warnings  pjws  unhealed,  and  states  of  the  mind, 
fully  described,  ore  otatea  of  the  mind  which — as  h« 
proved  in  his  own  person — the  younger  genoratioD 
assimilates  or  seeks  to  assimilate  ?  Or  must  the  artist  bo 
profoundly  immoral,  as  Itenan  said ;  careless  of  morality, 
like  nature  itself,  so  long  aa  he  is  the  artist  only  ?  In  his 
last  works,  still  tho  artist,  and  still  the  critic  of  lifeseekiu]; 
to  he  all  warning  and  guidance,  M.  Bourget  employs  his 
brain  in  the  service  of  his  heart.  He  would  exhibit  aiul 
defend  the  aspirations  of  his  practical  reason.  He  hiu 
joined  MM.  Vogiie.  Brunctiore,  and  Fnguot  in  advocating 
the  study  of  prerevolutionary  conditions  of  society  and 
form*  of  mural  fooling,  and  their  appropnato  revival  la 
tho  interests  of  solidarity. 

Suppose  you  study  writers  ns  so  many  pathoIogicDl 
canes.  That  also  will  bu  seioutific  criticism  after  a  sort, 
which  may  be  defended  and  oppugned.  The  dominant 
faculty — if  thot  should  be  a  hypertrophy  of  the  orgnnisa- 
tion  ?  Hypertrophy  implies  atrophy  ;  and  genius,  Dryden 
told  us,  is  closely  allied  to  madness.  Genius,  then,  in 
nervous  degeneration.  Tlius  M.  Maurice  Spronck  couM 
deftly  diagnose  tho  maladies  of  lilcraiy  artists ;  and  tbe 
same  may  be  said  of  Kmile  Hennoquin,  even  when  hi"  i* 
occupied  in  examining  idiosyncrasies  of  style.  It  woiilt! 
be  interesting,  did  space  allow,  to  discuss  the  treatw 
in  which  Hennoquin.  before  his  early  death,  sou^rl' 
render  criticism  scientiBo  and  objective.  A  little  diiii 
might  show  tluit,  against  his  will,  he  proved  it  to  b«  sub- 
joctivo,  and  thnt  ho  employed  thoso  judgments  vr\ 
science  does  not  recognise.  , 
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But  it  i«  M.  Iilmilo  Fiiguct  who,  in  crititiiHm,  'm  tlio 
paro  H*icnti8t,  if  scionco  he  devotion  to  truth.  M.  Ftigtiot 
begnn  hi«  cni'cor  as  u  drumatic  critic.  What  new  technical 
fonniiIn«  or  promises  of  formulas  woro  to  bo  (li»;cemed 
ill  the  younger  playwrights?  ho  was  acctiHtomod  to  ask, 
with  robust  good-humour.  Above  all,  bod  they  uny 
ideas?  Then  follow^-d  hi«  hcHos  on  the  chief  French  mon 
of  lettors  during  the  lost  four  centuries.  Like  M.  Bruno- 
tiere,  he  discovers  two  great  literary  ages  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  nineteenth  centuries,  but  he  also  adds 
the  sixteenth.  He  descries  alternate  riae  and  fall  rather 
than  culmination  in  a  single  period.  I'hroughoiit,  'hnat 
any  wisdom  in  thee?*  was  his  enquiry.  Again,  liko  M. 
Brunoti^re,  he  cared  to  understand  beauty  in  its  in- 
tellectual relations  only.  He  had  the  passion  of  ideas, 
and  wished  to  rellc^it  as  objectively  as  possible — in  a 
mirror,  as  it  were,  a  reducing  '  Claude  Lorraine'  glass — 
the  conceptions  of  life  set  forth  by  representative  writers. 
But  these  writers  are  somewhat  tiresome  ;  many  of  them 
persisted  in  being  artists,  nay,  some  of  them  even  managed 
to  '  gut  along,'  as  one  might  say,  without  any  ideas  at  all. 
Therefore  he  has  onco  more  to  not  out  on  bis  quest  for 
truth,  to  nddrt^Nfi  himself  on  a  larger  scale  to  ditscovery. 
Tbo  cliief  {sociologists  and  moralists  of  France  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  whut  did  thoy  think  of  the  universe? 
State  this  olenrly  and  you  will  have  something  like  an 
imago  of  the  century.  Once  more  he  adopts  Tuinu's 
motliod  of  portraiture;  the  deducttve-indtictive  prci«cnta- 
tion  of  dominant  and  subsidiary  qualities.  Biography 
may  be  relegated  to  a  footnote  ;  character  he  will  notico 
so  far  aa  it  influenced  the  work  produced.  A  short 
preface  may  serve  to  establish  links  between  these  vnri- 

oua  men,  whose  position  and  influence .    Influence? 

Thinkei-s  have  none ;  a  few  disciples  exaggerate  the  faults 
of  their  masters,  A  great  soul  may  have  influence  ;  but 
great  thinkers — it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  they 
follow  or  guide  the  march  of  human  happenings.  Ideas 
are  but  fact^K,  perceived  facts ;  though,  perceived  by  some 
one  and  t>ublimat^>d  into  ideas,  these  ideJis  add  new  force 

ml  velocity  t<o  fttcts.  In  perceiving  thc:<c  perceived  facts 
.  Faguet  does  not '  criticise.'  He  only  pauses  now  and 
en  in  order  briefly  to  state  tho  arguments  for  accepting 

r  rejecting  some  important  doctrine.  And,  in  tbo  intro- 
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ductlnnii,  nny  general  conflidomtionM  unggmted  hy  the 
Hytrtcms  >thut  lie  luw  examined  may  be  reduced,  ns  it 
wero.  to  n  fow  innthvinatical  formiiloti. 

Hr8  M.  Fngiict  prcMMitod  tlioso  MyAtom^  of  thought 
with  sufficient  objectivity?    Why,  he  ha>t  had  no  space 
i>r  cam  to  introduce  i\ny  of  h!^  own  iinpms^ions  or  genvrnl 
ideas.    Ileside^,  unlilce  M.  Bruneti^re,  he  mUtnuta  gonund 
ideas.    Ho  haa  known  too  many,  and  their  Insuffieienoy. 
Is  he  in  danpor  of  becoming  a  dilpttante.  harbouring  e»or 
new  ideas  and  modes  of  feeling  for  the  pleajiure  of  It? 
Ho  haa  no  time  for  any  folly  of  the  sort ;  the  next 
thinker  is  waiting  to  be  examined.    Let  us  think,  wo 
might  mipposo  M.  Faguot  to  say;  lot  us  go  on  thinking. 
Thut  i<i  tho  honour  and  duty  of  tho  race.     Our  existence, 
your»  and  mine,  is  not  long  enough  for  us  to  sum  up  the 
concluxionet  of  our  thought.    If,  ttomo  day  or  other.  I 
happen  to  form  any  conclusion,  I  will  at  oneo  inform 
you.     I^et  u»  think,  loyally  and  conscientiously,  and  not  bo 
(ifmid  of  any  social  consequences.    It  is  man's  HUporiority 
and   duty  to  think.     We  cannot  help  thinking,  even  if 
wo  would;  therefore  let  us  accomplish  our  destiny.     In 
thinking,  in  orgnnising  our  observation  of  facta,  we  are 
elevating  ourselves  above  tho  utilitarian  meaone^iB  of  life. 
Tho  stem  Hmittitions,  indued,  of  our  human  thoughta  are 
soon  ascertained;  and  conHC(jucntly  wo  must  cherish  the 
morals,  tho  religion,  which  aid  us  in  manly  endurance 
and  brotherly  love.    Natural  science  CAn  give  no  satisfac- 
tion to  our   henrtA ;   it   ha*   but   mndo   tho  world   more 
violent  and  agitated,  increasing  envious  and  scllish  desire, 
but  not  our  comfort.     We  must  return  to  the  sourcoi 
of  that  moral  force  which  we  have  left  behind  us  in  our 
vain  quest.    Wo  must  leurn  to  reconcile  anew  the  poititti-e 
and    the   ideal,   reflection   and   sentiment.     The    labuunt 
of    nil   these   thinkers   of    the   ninett-cnth   century — the 
firat  band  of  them  advocating  individualism,  or  progroai, 
or  faith  in  natural  t>cience,  which  lti»t  two  are  one  and 
the  same;  tho  second  bund  ondejivouring,  in  their  divert 
ways,  to   restore   sonie   power  of  tho  spirit  that  might 
Buccesfifully  combat  the  rising   moral,  social,  and  intel- 
lectual anarchy;   the   third   and   latest,   confea-tiiig   liiat 
there  is  no  possible  union  of  liberty  and  equality,  that 
we  mu^t  learn  courageous  despair,  or  console  ourselves 
with  the  delights  of  artistic  scepticism — what  are  all 
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tliesc  labours  but  u  tlcclaration  of  gonernl  bnnkruptcy? 
But  tbuD,  ho  would  say,  I  agree  with  M.  Uruneti^ro  that 
u  corUiu  pessimism  is  our  one  safeguard  and  incentive 
to  ri(;ht  uction,  I  iifjrcG  with  him  also  that  literature 
i»  vain  uoluss  it  uxurcises  a  sodul  function,  and  eU' 
doavours  a.  sociol  and  political,  that  is  to  say.  a  moral, 
rogotioration.  Have  I  not  sought  to  point  out  in  two 
volumes  of  potitiral  probleiuu  uome  palliattons.  I  do  not 
nay  roinedics,  of  our  unhappy  oondition?  The  futuro 
will  think  juHt  what  it  pleases  of  what  you  and  I  havo 
thought.  M<*anwhite,  let  us  not  be  disheartened  :  let  us 
go  on  thinking, 

)  Itcau  readily  be  understood  that  the  critics  of  those 
twoextremn  wingft  ihid  little  need  for  exhibitiou  of  bio- 
graphical detail,  whoreaa  Sainte-Ueuve  is  best  known 
OB  a  paycholt^ical  biographer.  He  is  the  father-confe«sor 
of  authors,  and  of  men  of  action  who  have  iMMinenthed 
some  documents  significant  of  character.  Ardent  in  the 
(]ue8t  of  anecdote,  be  readily  abandons  the  analysis  and 
judgment  of  the  literary  product  that  he  may  employ 
his  Prot«an  faculty  of  psychological  divination.  As  for 
definite  results,  docs  not  onu  violnto  truth  by  affirmation, 
which  is  always  too  exclusive  ?  Sainte-Beuvo  refused  to 
aflirm.  But  whoever  now  writes  oiways  of  mingled  criti- 
cism and  biography  belongs  to  the  centre  of  his  sehool, 
aitd  employs,  however  tmoousciously,  his  luethod. 

Tlicre  aro  at  least  two  critics  of  note  who  belong  to 
thiH  central  group,  and  that  not  only  because  they  wroto 
biographical  essays.  They  are  Mont<igut  and  Soberer. 
It  was  porisible  for  I^mile  Mout<igut  to  graft  SaJnto- 
B^uve's  talent  of  comprehension  upon  the  stock  ot 
sympathy  rather  than  on  that  of  scepticism.  What  if 
love  were  insight;  and  if,  the  more  you  admired  and 
loved,  the  more  you  understood?  The  convorsie  does  not 
indeed  hold  equally  good.  Sainte*Beuvo  of  ne^'eii.-tjty 
synipathincd  with  his  subjects;  it  was  his  interest  and 
pleasure  so  to  do.  But  then,  if  Bi-owning's  Papal  Envoy, 
having  known  four  and  twenty  Icuiders  of  revolts,  set 
little  store  by  revolutions  and  revolutionariee.  so  Suinte- 
Beuvo's  sympathy,  exercised  again  and  again,  was  much 
akin  to  indifference.  For  years  hia  intelloctual  curiosity 
»eemod  almost  iui^atiable :  but  he  lacked  love,  as  Goeth? 

2  B  « 
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"(tj-s  o£  Uiiino.  llo  wus  boUuiinitiy,  rliiK«ifyin(f.  an  hn 
dcclnrcd,  with  soma  )uiir-int«nliun  of  urnuigitig  int«llce* 
tu»]  find  moral  mankind  int<o  families.  Uo  ^ympnthiitod, 
Imt  hardly  respected.  How  conld  lio,  since  man  whs 
nature,  and  itAture  nature?  Jeweln  have  ftawH  and  fine 
webs  ft  reverse  side  of  ravelling.  Truth  has  its  wny  of 
being  iinploasHnt;  but  there  was  a  rertain  pleasure  to 
Sainto-lteuve  in  discovering  the  unpleasant.  All  things 
to  all  men— that  was  optimistiK;  and,  if  a  critic  should 
be  optimistic,  he  must  also  take  care  not  to  be  duped. 

Emilo  Mont^gut  chose  to  run  the  risk  of  being  duped. 
He  was  all  sympathy,  If,  for  instimce.  Renan  denounced 
Stranger  as  a  corrupter  of  Fnmce.  or  Soberer  ncomed 
(Sautter  aa  a  man  without  a  single  idoft,  Uont^gnt  would 
point  out  that  they  wore  rich  in  sterling  ore,  and  gener- 
ous of  their  trwiaure.  One  could  tidduoo  Monti'gut  along 
with  'Sclierer  as  sufficient  proofs  that  it  is  possible  to 
outrival  foreign  critics  in  the  appreciation  of  tlieir  own 
literature*,  fiuch  was  his  admiring  delight  tn  Itteratiiro 
tliat  he  felt  no  need  of  sacriflcing  one  national  standard 
of  beauty  to  another.  A  grat-eful  Stoic,  the  moral  cle- 
ment in  bis  criticitim  is  implicit  rather  than  exprcssecl. 
In  his  'Libres  Opinions'  and  elsewhere,  he  showed  him- 
self not  unconcerned  Viith  the  morals  and  polities  of  his 
country,  and  was  able  to  advise  and  warn  in  wide-minded 
calm.  But  his  fortunes  have  btMin  curious.  Before  and 
since  his  death  he  ha*  not  Ix-en  the  subject  of  critical 
estimate)!.  His  ideas  are  pillaged  without  acknowledg- 
ment, or  he  is  mentioned  with  brief  courtesy  as  worthy 
of  trust  and  honour.  Perchance  he  should  have  borrowed 
the  critical  bludgeon,  and  have  committed  u  startling 
onslaught  now  and  then.  It  may  be  that  he  continued 
his  studies  of  English  literature  after  French  interest  in 
it  had  been  superseded  by  the  study  of  more  '  exotic ' 
liternturt^.  It  may  also  be  that  his  appreciation  was  at 
times  almost  too  ingenious  and  profuse  of  imagery;  or 
again,  that,  like  Coleridge's  perfect  woman,  he  was  char- 
acterless. There  is  nothing  to  be  said  about  him,  because 
he  vi  so  well-lmlnnced.  because  he  is  so  charming,  Clinrm 
is  not  to  bo  analysed.  His  method,  in  short,  is  almost 
indefinable. 

The  second  was  Edmond  Scherer.  Becoming  a  critic 
of  literature  in  his   later  yearn,  the  links  which   bound 


lim  In  disci pl(.'«liip  to  Sdiuio-Bouvu  wcra  Hlrung.  The 
method  of  criticism  for  Schorer,  an  for  Saintu-B«uve,  was 
to  comprehend  ruthur  thun  cliusify,  to  explain  rather 
tlinn  Jtidga  From  the  uniilysio  of  the  ch»rncter  and 
environment  of  a  t^iven  writer,  the  comprehension  of  his 
work  would  spring  of  itself.  Inheriting  the  Latin  tradi- 
tion, both  came  to  prefer  the  dolicntu  and  fhiiahcd  t« 
the  forcoful;  l>oth  were  exduslve  and  ©von  narrow  iii 
their  !<ympathiei<,  and  prompt  in  repugnance.  But  there 
was  this  difference.  Where  Sainte-Ueuve  was  full  of 
suavity,  or  even  unction,  Sclierer  was  austere.  Sainto- 
Beuvo  hud  finally  become  a  Gallio,  The  contradictions 
of  human  nature  amused  him.  He  was  satisfied  to  know 
that  no  one  could  know  anything  of  that  which  wo  crave 
to  know.  His  seopticiiim  was  truly  a  suspense  of  jtidg- 
Dient.  But  Scheror  was  a  stem  and  mibeuding  Calviniat 
who  had  lo<st  his  creed  and  could  not  reconcile  himself  to 
the  \ofiii.  The  scepticism  of  Saiuto<Beuve  was  airy  and 
inconclusive, a  'soft  pillow  to  his  head.'  like  the  sccptici-tm 
of  Montaigne ;  wherejis  Schorer,  progressively  and  coldly 
detaching  himself  from  his  faith,  and  biinging  philoso- 
phical dogmas  in  turn  to  the  te«t  of  reason,  found  himself 
at  last  alone  amid  the  ruins.  He  had  sacrificed  his  all 
to  truth ;  ho  had  imrsuod  logic  thither  whei-e  logic 
necessarily  destro^'s  ttAelf.  had  pressed  vainly  around  the 
flaming  walls  that  hem  in  human  reason.  Qod  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  crucible  of  analysis,  and  the  philosophic 
absolute  was  not  long  in  approving  itself  a  figment 
and  a  simulacrum.  There  was  no  sanction  of  morality ; 
nothing  that  inspired  delight  in  duty  or  compelled 
olwMlicnce.  Unlike  Sjiinte-Beiivo,  he  had  reached  desper- 
ate conclusions  and  saw  no  i-emedies,  however  desperate. 
There  was  left  him  at  most  some  aeoret  joy  in  complete 
disillusion;  some  grim  relish  of  disenchantment;  that 
philosophical  tranquillity  which  barely  ditVcrs  from  agony. 
A  large  part  of  the  '  I^tudes '  is  but  an  arsenal  to  fui*nish 
you  with  all  tho  possible  instruments  of  negative  criti- 
cism. Whatsoever  new  philosophical,  moral,  or  social 
structure  arose  about  him,  Scberer  could  not  rfifrain 
from  dumoUshing  it  forthwith. 

And  literature  the  anodyne,  the  charmed  circle  of 
CDSthotic  contemplation  ?  Xay,  Schercr  was  nothing  tf  not 
&  moralist.     Criticism  could  only  be  a  newer  stage  upon 
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vliicli  to  exhibit  the  tntgic-  conflict  of  hia  heart  and  hm 
intelligence.  However  conncioua  ho  was  tliat  tlieotieJ 
of  ethica  are  naught,  however  alight  his  hope  that  some 
BMthetic  morality  might  emerge  for  the  happy  few,  hie 
sincere  austerity,  at  once  his  torment  anj  his  joy,  forced 
him  to  despise  everything  in  literature  which  did  not 
grapple  with  the  grout  prublenu  of  life.  How  could  su 
a  man  be  compreheusivu,  mobile,  insinuating,  noncholanl 
as  his  programme,  and  that  of  S^tiute-Heuvo,  required 
At  times  he  would  let  full  dili^tluute  confes»ioni) 
tolerunco;  would  urge  that  art  i»  concerned  "H-ith  art 
uluno,  ix  neither  moral  nor  immoral,  and  pcrishos  if 
weighted  with  phiIoM>pl)ic  intentions.  But,  at  tbo  tutu 
of  the  page,  or  in  the  next  esftuy,  he  t8  again  the  ino: 
with  increased  severity.  He  n'itl  make  bold  to  state 
literature  is  pernicious  or  wUutar}'  according  to  the 
position  of  the  reader;  and,  none  the  loi<s,  be  will  det«ct 
the  plague-spot  amid  the  fairest  seeming. 

Sainte-Beuve,  remembering  hia  own  youthful  languor 
and  sensual  tenderness,  could  now  and  then  encourage 
some  young  contemporary  poet  who  did  not  threaten  to 
become  illustrious,  or  paternally  scold  some  wild  young 
dog  of  a,  writer  whose  paradoxes  bad  amused  him  at 
dinner.  But,  to  Stihoror.  the  young  contemporarj*  wab 
a  young  burharian  whose  barbarity  was  to  remain 
port^nnially  unredeemed.  SuintwBcuvi.',  resenting  offences 
against  taste,  and  not  without  a  certain  jealous  mulignity, 
could  refrain  from  criticising  the  literary  idoli;  of  hii4  ti 
ordiwreetlydraw  attention  to  the  foot  of  clay;  Soberer 
ooDStr&ined  to  denounce  them  a»  eorrupterft  of  a  gene 
tion  far  gone  in  corruption.  There  were  Word«wo 
indeed,  and  Lamartine,  whom  he  had  reail  in  his  hope 
ful  youth :  there  was  George  Kliot,  solemnly  mora), 
holy  without  a  sanction  for  holiness ;  there  was  Racine^ 
but  who  else  could  evoke  worthy  interest,  or  fumi 
anodynes  in  a  world  of  distress?  Literature  had  become" 
a  mere  tiling  of  commervc,  a  fabrication  of  flaunting 
wares  to  catch  the  eye.  It  was  idle  to  consider  new 
merchandise.  The  world  was  rapidly  becoming  Ameri- 
canised. If  the  idea  of  progress  were  inadmissible,  the 
fact  of  degeneration  was  only  too  certain.  Tbo  remnant 
was  passing  from  out  the  land ;  one  oould  only  write  for 
some    half-dozen   survivors  of   the  eloei.      The    coming 
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ftenemtioii  \va»  not  likoly  to  liston  to  hU  waiiiinf; ;  to 
h\n  old  friundu  hu  could  only  iimko  apolo^  and  x«vk  to 
oxRuse  Uttt  occasional  appearance  as  a  dilottantv  uiriJy 
detached  from  seriousncHS. 

Wider  in  liis  rnngo  of  studies  than  Sainte-Bouve, 
'aatly  iuierior  to  him  in  the  divination  of  character, 
sing  tlie  liLitorical  im'tliodH  u-ithin  the  rousouable  limits 
which  Haiiito-lieuvo  n»,sigiied,  Scherer  introduced  that 
moral  element  in  i^ritical  judgment  which  Sainto-Bouvo 
had  succe^tiifully  neKlect«d.  Saint-Marc  Girurdin.  thti 
plciiaantly  eloquent  professor,  like  the  delicately  philo- 
Hophic  Caro,  could  readily  handle  tho  clumont  upon 
ticcoptance  of  the  oHictnt  lleid-Cousin  philuviopby.  Vinet. 
yet  another  contemporaty  of  Saiute-Beuvo.  and  oarly 
master  of  Scherer  in  Genevan  theoloRj',  did  not  hesitate 
to  apply  praise  imd  blame.  But  to  Schoror,  tj-agio  soul, 
art  was  a  suopiciouD  siren,  vainly  temptin){  him  to  abandon 
his  devoted  pursuit  of  the  straight  path — that  led,  as  ho 
f(»an»d  or  thought,  nowliither. 


It  is  ungrateful  to  pass  witli  no  moro  than  a  brief 
salutation  such  men  as  J.-J.  Weiss,  that  impnUivo,  good- 
himiuurud,  and  paradoxical  lover  of  the  light  and  even 
frivolous  lUpc'fts  of  the  French  gemuu  ;  or  Paul  de  Saint- 
Victor,  who,  Jinking  Taino  and  Goutier  together,  sought 
to  rc8tiBcitut«  past  (i-rures  and  upoclix  by  means  of  balanced 
plmiKCA  that  should  produce  oJVucls  in  literature  akin  to 
thotieofar.ulpturu  or  painting.  Thcso  died  before  M.  Ilrune- 
tidre  had  obtttincd  tlio  huaring  and  acceptance  of  his 
doctrine  tliut  criticism,  and  all  lit«raturo,  must  have  a 
BOeial  function,  should  bo  a  mora!  oet.  M.  Kdoujinl  Rod, 
who  offers  one  hjuul  t<i  Sclieror  and  Amiel  and  the  other 
to  M.  Bourget  and  M,  le  Vicomte  de  Vogli^  mystical 
doTOocntt,  earliest  interpreter  of  the  Ituseian  novel  and 
its  moralities,  an  orator  among  critics — these  have  aided 
ia  tbo  cnisade,  but  we  must  pass  them  by.  Tbo  moesivo 
system  of  M.  Bruneticre,  his  new  synthesis  of  the  neces- 
sary elements  of  criticifim,  cimllenges  imperatively. 

To  M.  Brunetiere  criticism  is  judgment,  judgment,  and 
ever  judgment.  For  these  many  years  past  he  and  tlie 
seat  of  judgment  are  inseparable.  He  haa  magnified  his 
office  and  discharged  ha  functions  with  a  Baceitlotal  zeal 
and  grarity.    We  contemplate  the  growth  of  his  authority 
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fn  awed  amnzemeiit.  It  in  imposeible  to  speak  of  him 
without  respect;  reverence,  even,  were  a  fitting  atti- 
tude in  regard  to  his  intense  conTicUon.  After  writing 
brief  reviews  of  a  high  and  dry  erudition  that  st-curcd 
relegation  to  small  type  and  back  pages,  he  has  come  to 
be  c»ditor  of  the  chief  literary  organ  of  the  French  spirit, 
and  to  approve  himself  som«thiu{f  like  a  dictator  of 
French  letters,  llis  progrous  htm  boun  marked  by  the 
acquisition  of  ever  now  oncmiett,  whole  groups  uf  onemiiM. 
Bolatod  VoltuirAans  and  Romanticists ;  devotees  of  Hugo, 
Baudelaire,  St4jndhul,  or  Buraug(>r;  diUUwUi  and  *  Ini- 
prossioui»t« '  and  '  NaturalistH ' — all  have  had  to  unduro 
the  lash  of  his  scorn.  The  folk  of  the  boulevard  and  tlie 
worldly  life  afTccicd  to  overlook  him  with  light  indiETer- 
enco  as  o  hido-bouiid  pcdatit ;  and  ho  aroused  the  wrath 
of  university  pi-ofessors  by  hi!*  enquiries  as  to  the  value  of 
the  results  derived  from  their  studios  in  history  and  medi- 
eval literature.  Ho  was  accused  of  narrow  dogmatism, 
of  sour  or  peevish  brutality,  condemned  without  enquiry, 
cai-icaturod,  declared  unpopular  and  altogether  negligible. 
But,  with  tho  force  that  coniod  from  knowing  what  one 
wills,  ho  was  able  to  cope  with  all  and  sundry ;  in  his 
imptutsioncd  calm,  his  impersonal  strenuousness,  he  beat 
down  tho  many-headed,  ever-reviving  Hydra.  Truth 
prevails;  and  it  had  to  be  recognised  that  there  was 
muvh  of  truth  in  what  seemed  to  be  his  most  harsh 
arraignments.  He  haa  witnessed  the  decline  of  that 
school  of  Naturalism  which  he  long  ago  denounced.  The 
critics  of  tlio  yonuger  generation,  with  M.  Doumic  notablyj 
at  their  head,  have  come  under  his  spell ;  the  elder  a 
silent,  or  have  joined  forces  with  him.  MM.  Vogii 
l-'aguet,  Bourget  can  only  be  his  henchmen  in  tho  tasl 
ho  lias  laid  upon  himself  of  awakening  France,  by  hix 
speech  and  writing,  to  the  needs  of  a  moral  and  social 
regeneration. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  the  metaphysics  of  criticism  ? 
Criticism  presupposes  philosophy  ;  and  philosophy — well, 
philosophers  are  understood  to  object  when  smiling  ladi*^ 
or  busylwdic*,  ask  them  to  sum  up  thoir  wisdom,  their 
scheme  of  Being,  in  a  couple  of  words.  No  doubt 
M.  Bruneti^re  would  readily  make  answer  that  eriti 
cism  is  judgment.  But  does  he  require  criticism  to  bi 
a  science?     It  would  almost  seem  so.     The  iudguiaiit  al 
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the  critic  is  to  be  itiipci'vioiuU,  objective,  Miontific.  Nothing 
lesfl  will  satisfy  M.  BruuetiJti-o.  It  Is  to  bo  the  judgment 
of  that  rea!H>n  which  is  cominou  to  all  meu.  One  rciuom- 
bera  Matthew  Arnold's  '  getting  out  of  the  way,  and 
ullDwing  humanity  to  judge.*  And  it  would  almost  seem 
OH  if,  from  the  material  of  literature,  analyaed  and  classi- 
Bed  by  his  lUL'thndi;.  there  sprang  certain  first  prujciplcs, 
coDimun  to  all,  the  principles  of  reason  itself,  fixim  which 
in  turn  you  could  deduce  and  reconstruct  the  body  of 
literature.  But  no :  M.  Bruuetiere  will  not  allow  tliat 
criticism  is  a  science.  8cience  deals  with  the  conditioned ; 
and  that  only  is  human  which  is  free,  or  supposed  to  be 
frco.  There  is  no  science  of  the  individual,  as  Artstotio 
would  say  I  and  literature  is  mainly  dependent  upon 
individuality.  Tho  supposed  sviontiGc  study  of  literature 
is  the  study  of  that  wliiuh  is  luuHt  litorury  in  it.  Criticism 
ifl,  however,  an  art  which  may  with  odvuntago  borrow 
methiug  of  tlic  mothodit  of  Mcionoo. 

We  are  left,  thou,  in  prc«euce  of  three  habitual  rulus 
or  methods,  enlarged  nod  systomatiKed  by  M.  Bruuoti&re. 
Enlarged  and  sj-stcmatised;  for,  in  comparison  with 
M.  Brunetiere,  it  might  bo  said  tliat  Sainte-Beuve  had 
hardly  any  methml,  and  no  principles  at  all.  In  com- 
parison, Sainte-Beuve  seems  a  mere  guess-work  analyst 
of  characters  bidden  in  literary  doonmeuta,  a  psychologist 
without  a  text-book,  who  remembered  upon  occasion  that 
he  was  also  a  man  of  'taste.'  M.  Brunetiei-e's  whole 
philosophy  would  seem  to  have  sprung,  Athene-like,  in 
full  stature  and  equipment  at  the  outset,  just  as  ho 
seems  from  the  very  first  to  have  been  in  possession  of 
that  periodic  style  of  his,  sombre  and  weighty  alike  in 
ixpOHttiun  and  cliuUeuge. 

The  first  method  wUl  bo  readily  dotooted  by  Uio 
Inglishmun,  dut4.-cte<l  by  an  almost  instinctive  n>pug- 
nanoc,  .Tud^nient  implies  a  standard.  That  ho  will 
allow.  But,  by  hiu  natural  instinct,  the  average  English- 
man objects  to  the  norrowing  of  the  standard  to  that 
of  a  Boilcau  or  a  Pope.  Ho  fears  that  criticism  is  being 
rcduc'cd  to  the  discovery  of  nUo«  and  recii>c8  for  the 
fabrication  of  'correct'  works,  and  the  pruning  down 
of  literature  to  fit,  as  it  were,  the  standard-bed  of  Pro* 
crttstes.  Ho  mistrusts  the  arguments  by  which,  in  ex- 
coaitionn  of  6oiluau'i»  thoorv.  it  is  showu  that  nature, 
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reason,  common-aoufie,  urt,  unci  niudiocrity,  ai-o  ono  nnH 
tlio  sAtne  thing.  If  H.  Brunotiore  dtMslareu  that  thu 
En^liBb  are  a  race  of  iodividualists,  and  therefore  griov- 
ously  in  fniilt,  he  is  eager  to  rontain  ao  iudiWduuHtit,  to 
deny  that  individualism  is  uf  necessity  rul>ulliun  ngainiit 
common  and  traditional  s»d80  and  reason,  or.  if  it  is,  to 
justify  such  rebolHun.  But  tliosc  sontimcints  are  all  too 
instinctivo.  Wc  could  ill  spare,  for  all  thu  i-ivhnaMi  of 
our  litA^ruturc,  the  products  of  the  ago  of  Poi>u,  of  that 
eighteenth  eontury  which,  foUoAving  the  classic  standard, 
■Knit  yet  characteristically  English.  To  ignore  thisstandard 
is  to  court  failure  or  certain  loss.  Good  Uticrnturo  will 
evnr  bear  the  »tnni])  of  classic  quallliefl ;  thou^'h  atiKi 
literature  may  be  good,  and  yet  lack  this  or  that  qimlit}', 
if  the  compensations  offered  be  sufficient.  With  the 
French,  their  homage  to  the  standard  is  innate.  With 
the  exception  of  Hugo,  whose  theory  of  art  was  on 
excellent  dcliuition  of  his  own  talent,  and  of  Donuu, 
whom  French  critics,  from  French  nnd  classical  rcaaons, 
unanimously  agree  to  dis|mrago  as  '  ono  who  novcr  wrote 
a  page  of  lit^iraturo" — with  these  two  cxcoptiouo  the 
rebel  leaders  of  the  Itomantic  school  retoroed  more  or 
less  reluctantly  to  the  fold.  Kainfe-Beuve,  in  all  the 
volumea  of  his  '  Lundis,'  is  a  timorous  classic,  tioherer 
is  a  breaker  of  foreign  idols,  because  he  ia  unable  to 
endure  offences  against  classic  taste.  We  have  seen  how 
it  faros  with  MM.  Lumaitro  and  Franco.  Classicism  is  the 
French  spirit,  the  genius  of  French  litcraturo.  Nisard, 
a  cout«mporary  of  .Sainle-Bcuve's,  writingii  liistory  which 
ig  ono  long  deilnition  and  application  of  it.  would  seem 
to  have  said  the  last  woi-d  on  the  subject. 

l>esire  Nisard,  concei^'ing  an  ideal  of  the  humau  mind 
in  its  perfection,  found  this  ideal  historically  realised  in 
tile  French  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Ueir 
of  classic  and  Christian  cmtiquity,  this  literature  expix»8ed 
the  n'Khtful  domination  of  reason,  universal.  impen«onnt, 
oud  absolute.  Reason,  the  French  spirit  presiding,  an  it, 
were,  over  the  history  of  French  literature,  furnished 
models  in  each  genre  i  and  criticism,  in  tho  name  of 
reason,  has  but  to  pronounce  the  degree  of  divergence 
from,  or  conformity  to,  these  models.  Kisard  could  for- 
get that  it  was  individual  men  who  shoped  these  models; 
and  that  account  must  be  takou  of  historical  develop- 
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mont.      Ho    producod    a  work  of   stately  »iitl    clogttnt 
[ooniotiy.     Hio  sytttom  wears  an  appearance  of  ruuHOning  . 
n  circle.     M.  Brunoti(>ro,   boing   M.  Brunoti^re,  muntj 
''widen  and  deepciu  thiti  system.    To  him  the  literature 
of  I^>ui8  XIV  is  truly  lititnan  Wcjiiisv  it  dciils  with  the 
general  and  permunent  elomonts  of  life.    It  i»  universal ; 
it  Ib  oltio  national,  bccuUKO  of  it^^  orif^inolity  in  form,  iVt 
developniont  of   strongly  national  qualitiex  which  yet 
cannot  be  sopj^rntcd  from  the  universal;  and,  for  a  lastj 
note,  it  iH  didactic  and  moral,  t  hat  in  to  8ay,  nocial  in  it«  j 
aim,  as  the  highest  literature  xhould  he.     In  a  word,  the  i 
French  is  the  human  tradition  ;  and  there  ia  such  a  thing 
tut  universal   truth  determined  by  common   and   not  by 
individual  sense.    Believing  this,  and  acting  upon  our 
belief,  we  shall  not  only  be  good  patriots,  but  escape 
anarchy  in  literature  and  life. 

M.  Brunetidre  pants  after  objectivity,  after  certainty 
Judgment.  He  is  determined  to  subordinate  sentiment 
to  reagoa.  Far  from  loving  that  which  pleases  him,  and 
elevating  his  personal  tastes  into  rules  of  judgment,  ho 
ia  BOspioiouJit  of  uny  pleasure  that  is  not  intellectual, 
and  will  only  judge  in  the  name  of  the  eternal.  He 
agrees  with  M.  Faguet  that  it  is  only  by  complete  self- 
mastery  and  Helf-oblivion  that  wo  attain  to  the  trutJt 
of  things.  Hut  are  we  furthered  in  the  critical  tu»)k  by 
the  full  poflsesaion  of  the  claw^ic  and  ie«theticjil  titandard  ? 
Tbei-e  is  at  lenst  this  danger  in  it.  The  critic  who  adoptii 
exclusively  that  staudai-d  i«  apt  to  l>ohavc  liUo  liobiiuson  i 
Crusoe.  He  retires  to  his  hut  and  drawn  up  the  ladder 
behind  him  that  he  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
contemporaries.  Nisjird  found  happiness  and  nntple  room 
for  the  exercise  of  brilliant  ingenuity  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  interpretation  of  hiR  beloved  classics.  At  most 
he  would  venture  to  admire  Byron  and  Mussnt,  for  whom 
he  had  a  weakness — an  excusable  weakness,  as  he  hoped. 
For  8ainte-Beuve,  the  classical  standard  was  compatible 
with,  or  jtistiQed,  something  vcrj*  Uke  envy,  hatred  and 
matico  and  all  uncharitablencss  towards  the  celebrated 
living  or  recently  dead.  As  for  M.  Brunutiurw  himself, 
for  many  yc^ars  there  was  no  contemporary,  except 
perhaps  Doudet  and  M.  Bourgett  whom  he  did  not  con- 
demn, in  his  impersonal  way,  to  instant  execation.  But 
Hie  question  is  wbuther  the  classic  standard  of  testheticnl 
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judgment  ii4  Kullicieiitly  wide  and  buimm,  howover  aC 
Brunetiei-e  may  enlarge  it.  In  criticism,  should  not  dogmu. 
and  irapi-esflibility  co-«xiat?  should  not  a  catholic  and 
generous  receptivity  house  with  the  acknowledgment 
universal  regulative  principles  ? 

It  was  known  to  M.  Brunetiere  that  the  French  cl 
spirit  had  the  defects  of  its  qualities ;  that  it  agreed 
the  usual  defects  and  qualities  of  the  average  Frenchman, 
and  yet  never  produced  a  popular  litcrtiture.  After  its 
brief  iind  perfect  floworiug-tinio  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years — the  limit  which  M.  BrunetiJiru  assigns,  say  trora 
Pascal's  •  Provinciales  *  in  1656-57  to  the  'Phtfdro'  of 
Itacino  in  1077,  or  ut  latest  to  the  beginning  of  the 
famous  quarrel  about  the  '  Ancients  and  Moderns '  in  16tt7 
— was  all  the  work  that  followed  to  ho  no  more  than 
failure  and  decline?  Suclt  considerations  aa  these,  and 
his  constant  thirst  for  objectivity  of  judgment,  must 
have  led  M.  Brunetiere  to  lay  stress  upon  that  second 
method  of  his,  which  he  had  practised  all  along  from  the 
outaot.  Judgraout  implies  oomporison.  classification,  ex- 
planation. Literature  must  be  explained  by  tho  history 
of  literature.  E%'er  since  the  time  of  ViUomaiu,  Giiii:ott 
and  Cousin,  criticism  bad  been  borrowing  methods  from 
the  historical  sciences.  Now,  certainty  is  understood  to 
att«nd  upon  tho  use  of  scientific  methods.  M.  Brune- 
tiere seems  to  have  hoped  that,  if  bo  placed  a  given  work 
of  literature  in  its  historical  sequence,  and  showed  bow 
it  varied  from  its  predece»soi-s,  bo  would  escape  the  cluirgi- 
of  following  his  own  tastes,  opinions,  and  prejudircs, 
which  tho  *  Impre«4sionist '  critics  brought  against  bini. 
Ho  did  escape,  but  only  in  so  for  as  ho  refrained  from 
submitting  tho  results  of  bis  historical  method  to  his 
rotttheticid  and  moral  ntandani  of  judgment.  Once  agnin, 
criticism,  as  he  well  knew,  could  not  be  a  science.  A  mac 
of  science,  M.  Brunetiere  had  often  depreciated  the  factor 
of  individuality,  and  had  jui^t  as  often  elevnted  it  whea 
he  found  it  neglected  or  abandoned  by  scientific  critics. 
Genius,  personal  genius,  alike  in  tho  man  of  science  and 
the  literary  critic,  is  imagination,  the  capacity  of  forming 
hypotheses ;  vurification  is  but  the  patient  and  nocessarj- 
trial  of  tho  criticul  hypothesis  by  facts.  Bacon  seems 
to  have  supposed  that  one  man  equally  with  another 
might  pry  into  ultimate  secrets  if  furnished  with  the 
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eorroct.  wiontillo  motliod.  That  iu  not  8o,  evrn  with 
natural  WTience ;  and  tlio  resalts  of  any  method  in  Uterai-y 
criticism  will  depend  on  the  individual,  who  mnrahalH 
iind  interprets  the  raaRti  of  facta  ua  be  may.  What 
M.  ttruneti^re  ha»t  done,  and  does,  is  to  renew  the  history 
of  French  literature  by  moat  accurate  study  at  first  hand. 
He  verifies  his  hypotheses ;  und  in  tlio  procoss  he  haa 
Bhown  that  many  things  traditionally  accepted  as  facta 
are  but  so  many  errors. 

It  alno  seems  to  have  occurred  to  M.  Brunetiere  that, 
availing  himself  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  he  nugbt  be- 
oomo  ft  Spom-nr  of  literary  criticism.  Since  the  time  of 
Hegel,  the  manifcatations  of  the  human  mind  have  been 
stadied  uudor  the  aspect  of  the  'Bocoming.'  Tlio  twquenco 
of  Kaut,  Fichtc.  and  Hcgcl,  di^pc-uding  on  that  of  I>uckc, 
Borktilcy,  und  Hiimo ;  tho  ritto  and  fall  of  Oreek  tragedy 
and  sculpture  ;  the  proca«)iiou  of  Italian  art  from  Ciniabuo 
to  the  Curacci — thc^  were  obvious  oxamplc».  But  M. 
Brimctiere  intended  more  tbuu  thi«.  If  Taiue'x  thoory  of 
environment  oorrespondod  with  tho  fixity  of  spocios  an 
propounded  by  Cuvier,  why  should  ho  not  found  criticiHrn 
on  the  theory  of  Darwin  that  «p«oicM  are  variable  ?  A 
proviMtonal  hypothesis  very  po«aibIy;  but  meanwhile  a 
ftiir  instrument  of  explanation.  Taine's  theory  of  tho 
*  moment,'  also,  would  be  included  in  its  wide  embrace. 
Thereupon  M.  Brunetiere  issued  a  thorough-ttoing  pro- 
gramme. Evolution  in  it«  essence  implied  the  gradual 
difierentiation  of  a  matter  that  is  primitively  simple.  In 
the  species  tlioro  is  n  tendency  to  varj'.  The  appearance 
of  these  slow  or  abrupt  variations  is  duo  to  tho  indiWdual. 
These  variations  may  bo  progrcwaiv«  or  i-egrossivo  by  the 
loss  of  uvquircd  qiiulilioM.  Simple  organisnin  are  cupublu 
of  lengthy  endurance.  In  tho  struggle  for  oxistonce  the 
perfection  of  a  species  may  depend  ou  the  degradation  of 
another.  If  this  and  tho  like  be  applied  to  literature, 
jfimre^,  bronchos  and  dopnrtinentA  of  literature,  aro  found 
to  correspond  with  upecies.  These  genres  live,  as  it  were. 
their  own  life,  organise  themselves,  are  differentiated 
from  a  common  aubatanco,  subdivide  themselves  into 
variations.  Between  neighbouring  varietiea  a  struggle 
for  existence,  a  atruggle  to  realise  the  definition  of  tho 
genre,  takes  place.  Under  favourable  conditions  a  well- 
differentiated  genre   may  be   stable   for    a    while    and 
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tlion   must  motlify   itwlf,   grow   diftorganisod,   proaeiitJy 
(Hiuippcar.     Fi*om  the  ruins  of  a  gtrnre  other  ffmireii  ma 
be  Eurined.     Lifo,    death,    transformation,    inheritnnp 
t'Xfbiinpo — Buch  is  the  Jaw  of  literature ;  and  the   indl 
vidiin],  by  differing  from  the  common  typo,  is  througho 
tlic  ranso  of  modiGcuUon. 

So  much,  nt  lefu-t.  is  »ure.  In  the  volumes  issued  af 
tliU  p^ogl^ammo  M.  Brunolioru,  applying  hiu  unalogy, 
found  melius  to  admire  the  litonituro  of  the  nineteen 
century.  Provlousdy,  ns  ia  proved  by  his  onrly  voIum< 
nnd  the  many  a<4ftays  which  ho  has  not  republished 
book  form,  ho  condemned  nlmo«t  every  manifcstatio: 
of  the  modern  Bpirit  as  pomioious.  Henceforth  aim' 
every  noteworthy  man  on  the  later  roll  of  French  lett4): 
receives  noteworthy  treatment.  lie  ia  able  to  considn; 
writers  as  modiSers  of  a  genre.  In  explaining  the  gi-owt 
of  ti  genre  by  Buccesiiive  differentiations  and  integrations, 
M.  Bninctioro  ia  so  interested,  and  finds  such  opportunit; 
to  dmw  from  his  rich  store  of  general  ideas,  that  h 
forgets,  or  lacks  heart,  to  condemn.  That  is  clear  gain 
But  iu  thero  any  need  to  lay  special  stress  on  this  inothod  ? 
For  example,  in  his  •  Evolution  of  French  Lyrical  Poetry 
in  the  Nineteenth  Cantury,'  he  wishes  to  show  that  the 
gmirf.  of  sennon-writing,  made  illustrtomi  by  Hosauot  and 
Hourdaloue  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  gradually 
trantiformed  into  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the  nineteenth. 
M.  Bruuetiere'a  evolutionary  method  allows  him  at  lenjftb 
to  discover  that  Franco  has  added  a  newer  to  a  moi-e 
nncient  glory.  Very  well ;  but,  with  never  a  look  at  the 
I  programme,  ho  could  havo  stutod  equally  well  that  God, 
Nature,  Love,  nnd  Death,  aro  main  themes  which  are 
common,  or  shuultl  bo  common,  to  serniunn  and  lyrical 
poetry;  that  there  woe  no  poetry  in  the  eurlier  con 
.■(3  there  are  no  Bormons  in  the  later;  and  that  individual' 
ism,  carried  to  excess  in  the  literature  of  France  during 
the  first  half  of  the  niiict«oiith  century,  and  wisely  roj 
by  the  wnt«r8  of  the  neventoonth,  has  its  legitimate  and 
necessary  uses  in  poetry. 

Thus  again,  in  the  promised  but  unwritten  '  nistory  of 
the  French  Novel,"  M,  Hnuietiere  would  define  the  gvnrt, 
and  demonstrate  that  it  culminated  in  George  Sand  and 
Balzac.  Very  well ;  he  has  been  able,  in  the  '  Manuel,'  to 
value  tliPiiO  two,  in  ppite  of  their  offences  ngainsf.  th» 
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"BlHssic  sUindurd.  But  doua  not  tho  Icgitininoy  of  the 
definition  (which  is  K^incd  from  tho  exAminiitiou  of 
George  8nnd  and  Bnlzao)  depend  on  the  nit»uiuptiou  tbttt 
their  HUcceHsor^  cnn  only  contnhiito  to  the  degeneration 
of  the  geni-e?  Again,  when  M.  Ilrunotiei'G,  in  hia ' Kanuol, 
deals  with  the  history  of  French  litornture  aa  a  whoio, 
and  not  with  separate  genres,  ho  divides  it  into  epochs 
and  subdivisions.  How  are  these  epochs  determined  ? 
By  dofiuia^,  hs  he  says  elsewhere,  the  '  essential  chamcUir ' 
of  tho  Froucli  nation.  We  i-ecaU  the  essential  (?hiinictur 
of  thu  English,  as  defined  by  Taine :  the  madly  pootical 
Beraerkor  who,  sonaohow  or  other,  waa  uUo  a,  John  Bull, 
too  houvily  laden  with  buef  and  buor  lo  cure  at  all  nliout 
art  and  litoruturo  and  philosophy.  Thu '  uxsuntial  charac- 
ter' of  tlio  French  is,  of  course,  tho  accei)tance  of  the 
Fi-onch  classic  standard  us  suitable  to  itrtelf.  Consequently, 
the  history  of  Fi-eiich  Hteraturo  will  l>o  tho  exhibition 
of  a  gradual  progre^  to\\iti'ds  the  complete  ami  ideal 
nationalisation  of  literature  in  the  age  of  Louis  XTV, 
and  of  the  gradual  decline  that  followed  throughout  tho 
eighteenth  century.  AVith  regard  to  tho  value  of  tho 
litarature  of  the  nineteenth,  M.  Brunctiiro  leAvcs  us  very 
much  to  our  own  questionings.  By  his  evolutionary 
method  he  truces  the  workings  of  tho  two  chief  factors, 
individualism  and  natural  t-ciuncL-.  lie  cla».sifies  and 
uxplaius ;  but>  except  iu  tho  case  of  the  individualittm 
which  ho  heartily  scorns,  ho  does  not  judge.  Xevertbelese, 
upon  clu»siBcutioii  and  explanation,  according  to  his  own 
pi-inciplcs,  judgment,  ^liould  follow ;  judgment  by  the 
cesthetical  method  of  thu  cla-s^iic  standard,  which  ia  in  entire 
agreement  with  tho  ntornl  .standard. 

What,  then,  of  this  third,  the  moral  method?  ^omo 
timo  ogo  M.  Brunetiere  issued  a  little  address  on  Art  and 
Morals.  At  the  fii'st  glance  one  might  infer  that  he  had 
become  ultra-Puritanical,  inclined  to  condumn  all  ai-t, 
much  in  the  manner  of  Pluto.  At  tho  secoud,  it  was 
oi>Gn  to  suppose  that,  like  a  liuskin  or  a  Tolstoy,  ho  was 
in  sore  distress  bow  to  roconc-ile  art  and  conduct,  painfully 
seeking;  to  shape  a  compromise,  and  unciwily  mislrusting 
any  and  every  com pi'omise.  But  nu;  M.  Bnineticre  was 
justified  in  declaring  authoritatively  in  tho  forefront  of 
bis  earliest  Avork  that  it  and  its  succ«B4or  should  be  thu 
diversified,  exprct!«ion  of  certain  f  undnmenttil  ideas,  always 
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le  Minio.  Highl  Ittornture  U  universally  human,  non< 
thu  los9  nntionnl,  and  nocial  in  its  uini.  The  lit<!riiture  ot 
Loui8  XIV  WHS  marked  by  qualities  which  M.  Brunetii-ro 
judges  iwaential  to  every  litornturu  if  it  is  to  he  high  and 
noble.  IlisoriticiAm  isanappUcationof  reoBon.  Monte^nit 
Hoinewhere  says  that  the  true  pjiasioti!!  of  the  French  are 
int«tlectual  and  moral  passions.  M.  Brunotiure,  oltmin- 
nting  passion,  is  sure  that  reason  and  ethics  are  one  and 
the  sjime.  He  has  linked  tof^ther  the  ffiHthutical,  historical, 
and  moral  elements  of  criticism  in  a  Bjutom  massive  and 
compact.  The  three  methods  agree  each  with  eacl 
Take  M.  Brunetifere  where  you  will  and  you  find 
principle,  a  general  idea,  which  involvex  tlio  sum  of  his 
ideas.  Ask  him  what  question  you  may,  bis  ansn' 
opens  out  into  his  whole  x>l)ilo8uphy. 

For  inHtan<M>,  Ruppose  you  a»k  him  how  the  voluo  of 
piece  of  litei-aturo  is  tx>  bo  meaHiirod,  mid  for  the  momon* 
do  not  interpoHO  objections  to  h\»  principles  as  they  uri»e. 
M.  Bnmetiore  would  probably  declare  that  it  is  measured 
by  the  amount  of  universal  humanity  it  contains.  Kca«on 
is  the  common  bond  of  humanity,  the  iKind  of  union 
whereas  sensibility,  the  instinctive,  nniuiat,  ejjnistic  ]w 
of  man,  is  particular,  personal,  anarchic.  Therefore  t1 
critic,  speaking  in  the  name  of  that  which  is  most  perms 
nent  and  least  personal  in  him.  and  expressing,  as  it  wore, 
the  hereditary  conscience  of  mankind,  must  condemn  the 
art  aiid  the  morals  which  are  individualistic,  and  thereby 
anti-social.  Reason  deals  with  the  constant  and  tlio 
general.  That  is  true  art  which  represents  humanity. 
not  in  its  excessive  monstrosity  or  ephemeral  detail,  but 
in  accordanco  with  the  general  and  sanctified  tradition 
of  the  race.  He  rightly  innovates  in  art  who  enriches 
the  common  patrimony  ;  that  is  original  which  restatti|)S 
and  shapes  anew  tho  common  themes  and  ideas  of  men. 
The  individualist^  in  vain  pride,  Boparates  himself  from 
humanity ;  even  tho  lyrical  poet  then  only  expresses 
himself  when  ho  is  spokesman  of  the  general.  It  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  art  is  mnde  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  art.  Art  perishes  of  itself  and  involves  morals  in  its 
on-n  ruin,  unless  it  subsen-es  another;  purpose  than  itself 
— a  social  pui-pose.  Realism  is  tho  basis  and  bej^nning 
of  all  art:  but  French  realists  have  failed  bocuuso  thoy 
lacked  cordial  and  active  sympathy,  and  therefore  insight ; 
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becaws4>,  adopting  certain  idons  derived  from  the  natural 
Bcicncoa,  they  have  pi-4;ecDtod  man,  not  as  reasonable  and 
moral,  but  as  a  crwituro  of  instinct,  the  slave  of  nature. 

As  morale,  M.  Bruncti^ro  would  continue,  overcome 
instincts,  so  criticif-ni,  H8  right  judgment,  supersede)* 
personal  tast^.'^s.  Right  morahi  aru  peasimiatic  and 
Christian.  i£  by  p««simi»m  and  Christianity  you  under- 
stand tireless  effort  to  quiOI  thu  nature,  tho  solQsh  'will- 
to-live,"  within  us;  thoy  rucognise  that  natural  life  i* 
bad,  BO  that  you  may  live  in  the  moral  oi*der,  obey  Ood, 
love  the  brethren.  Tho  critic  must  deHne  the  «iirnrv»  of 
litoratnro  and  estiiblish  an  order  of  merit  among  them, 
for  this  order  is  that  of  over  higher  and  nobler  pleasure, 
of  increased  complexity,  of  more  humanity.  Finding  in 
the  seventeenth  centuiy  a  literature  which  waa  fit  for 
noble  minds,  which  was  universal  and  general,  he  munt 
uphold  this  tradition  of  the  French  spirit  in  ita  height, 
and  never  slacken  his  warfare  against  tho  enemies  of  this 
Bpirit.  That  is  inimical  which  fails  to  recognise  that  art, 
with  ita  social  function,  muMt  b«  in  relation  n'itb.  and 
dependent  on,  other  social  functions.  In  a  woU-ordored 
Hocidty,  tho  forccA  of  art,  of  religion,  philosophy,  and 
science,  of  trwiition  and  progre»«,  ai-e  in  e(|uilibriura. 
Finding  such  un  equilibrium,  however  ephemeral,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  ho  cannot  but  datire  that  another, 
haply  more  permanent,  should  come  into  being.  For 
■want  of  it,  is  not  Franco  in  the  deep  waters,  and  lost  ? 
The  critic,  M.  Brunotiiro  %vould  conclude,  munt  ulno  bo 
a  moralist,  a  statesman,  and  a  patriot;  he  mn^t  tiroleasly 
enUrge  and  renew  the  traditional  eynthesiH,  which  i» 
human  and  perennial. 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  development  of  French 
criticism  dnring  the  period  between  Sainte-Beuve  and 
M.  Brunctii-ro.  thcro  has  been  a  transition  from  the  dilet- 
tanti»  spirit  of  i ut<'llectual  curiosity  to  that  of  the  social 
reformer.  It  i»  alao  certain  that  M.  Brunetifiro  has  had 
a  large  share  in  bringing  about  this  change.  The  succes- 
sor* of  Sainte-Benvo  havo  gntdually  reintroduced,  and 
II.  Bruneti^ro  has  eystomutisud,  the  moral  clement  of 
criticism.  Along  with  M.  Doumic,  the  most  notable  of 
tho  younger  critics,  and  his  own  closest  disciple,  be  employe 
the  hislorical  method — that  method  which  is  always  in 
]i«ason  when  the  subject  requires  it — and  subordlnatas  it 
Vol.  209.— No.  40S.  2  c 
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iho  nstlietlcal,  aflsumin^,  as  M.  Doumic  also 

ftt  til*  laethetioat  judt^ment  is  the  classic,  and  the  cl 
the  national  and  patriotic  and  morul. 

Pntriotism  ia  the  source  of  this  change  in  criticism^'' 
and  the  root  of  the  authority  which  M.  Brunetiiro  exor- 
cises.     Thus    pure    literary    i-riticism,   dcpoudont    upoE 
mingled  '  impreesion '  and  '  taste,'  is  tn  abeyance  for  the 
moment ;  and  the  qaestton  arise«i  whether  M.  Brtinetiero'a 
moasive  system,  the  balanc**  ho  ustjiblishcs  between  thai 
necessary  oleniout«  of  criticism,  cun  lie  stable.     Biiloncosl 
ehiti ;  transitions  and  dovelopment»  do  not  halt.     In  onftl 
of  his   early   volumes   M.    Bruuotibre   pointed   out 
French  litumturo  was  but  a  portion  of  modem  Euro[ 
literature;  that  there  was  the  same  material  throughout,! 
tran»formable,  capable  of  i-eceiving  from  the  genius  of  each  I 
people,  predominant  in  influence  by  turns,  an  infinita] 
diveraity   of  oharacter   and   form.      Has   M.   BrunotiJtrej 
sufficiently   taken    account  of    thifi    fact?      Has    ho,   ia' 
forming  his  universal  criterion,  paid  adequate  regard 
to  non-trallican  literature,  to  the  literature  of  modem. 
Europe,  to  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  that  of  antiquity? 

Bo  that  OS  it  may,  the  critic  has  a  noble,  if  an  eudleai, 
tank.    In  these  manifestations  of  the  human  mind  he  will 
discover,  here  and  there,  in  this  and  that  nation  or  indi- 
vidual, some  momentary  harmony  expressed,  some  'Truce 
of  God '  imposed  upon  the  conflicting  factors  of  life.     He 
knows  he  is  studying  that  which  is  subject  to  imperfeetioD 
and  mutability.    He  wil!  establish  his  standard,  as  widely 
human  us  may  bo,  and  judge  with  regard  to  it,  but  judge 
in  mercy  and  the  loving-kindnosa  of  comprehension.    Taj 
deserve  his  name,  he  must  at  once  be  artist  and  philo" 
sopher,  hintoHun   and   moralist,  with  the   most  open  of 
iiiiuds  and  the  richt?st  poi%'sibIu  store  of  guiding  knowledge 
and  principle?*.      Ho  must   endeavour   that  which   evety, 
wiiw  man  endeavour*,  to  reconcile  the  beautiful,  the  true^l 
and  the  good  ;  and,  if  he  fails,  he  only  ^hare^  the  failures] 
of  other  men  who  aim  at  high  things. 

Gabket  Smith. 


Art.  III.— THE  STUDY  OF  POPULAR  GOVERNMENTS.' 

U. 

It  wa8  shown  in  uu  article  In  the  hist  number  of  this 
Review  that  the  Rtudy  of  Political  Science  haH  for  its 
prinmry  data  the  same  tendencies  of  men  and  groups  of 
men  a-s  we  see  at  work  in  the  Bphore  of  ethics  and  in  the 
sphere  of  economics,  tendencies  illustrated  by  history, 
which  is  indeed  nothinf*  but  a  record  of  their  action. 
These  tendencies  are  Roneral,  i.e.  pro^cnt  in  all  men  who 
have  entered  the  stage  of  political  society,  and  they  are 
permanent.  They  may,  in  their  oiisonce.  be  looked  for 
in  every  oommimity.  But  they  appear  under  an  endless 
variety  of  fornin  and  iu;pect«.  They  differ  in  strength 
and  in  the  direction  Ihey  take  according  to  the  circmn- 
stanccs  amid  which  thoy  may  bo  working  at  a  given 
point  of  time  or  of  epace.  Human  conduct  is  the  result, 
not  only  of  the  action  and  inter-action  and  counter-action 
of  those  tendencies  tbeni»elveft,  but  altio  of  the  sp<«eia) 
character  impress^ed  upon  them  by  these  oircunistancee. 
Thus  the  genenil  propoftitions,  drawn  from  psychological 
or  ethical  observation,  and  illustrated  by  history,  which 
may  hti:  laid  dou'n  a.t  to  the  behaviour  of  men  or  bodies 
uf  men  in  political  relations,  are  affected  and  modified, 
when  we  come  to  apply  them  to  any  given  community, 
by  the  conditions  present  therein.  Accordingly  it  becomes 
needful,  before  going  farther,  to  examine  and  to  cla^aify 
these  conditions. 

It  has  bei;ome  a  commonplace  to  dwell  upon  the  in- 
fluence exerted  on  institutions  by  what  is  now  popuhirly 
called  Environment,  i.e.  the  sum  of  all  the  local  or  tem- 
porary circumstances  in  the  raidat  of  which  any  given 
institution  has  grown  up  and  works.  This  doctrine  of 
the  relativity  of  institutions  and  laws  and  human  conduct 
generally  to  conditions  of  time  and  place,  dimly  or  occa- 
sionally apprehended  by  a  few  thinkers  from  very  early 
times,  was  first  boldly,  though  not  systematically,  developed 
by  Montesquieu.  It  has  been  widely  applied  in  the  moral 
sphere,  and  indeed  sometimes  carried  so  fur  in  the  judg- 
ing of  conduct  aa  to  obliterate  permanent  moral  dis- 
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tincfioiw.  Horo  w©  nw  concomed  with  iiwUtuttona  only. 
Evcr,vlxxly  now  «ou8  that  laws  whicli  may  be  ^ood  in  one 
country  may  be  bad  in  another.  Everybody  known  that 
an  omppror  in  Pekin  is  different  fi'om  an  emperor  in 
Vienna,  and  that  the  democratic  politics  of  modem  Hyrii- 
citso  in  the  »tate  of  New  York  cniiiiot  be  judged  by  the 
democratic  politics  of  ancient  Syracuse  in  Hicily. 

Bat  external  conditions  exercise  upon  men  and  bodies 
oE  men  three  different  kinds  o£  inBuence.  which  it  is  con- 
venient to  diHtini^uish.  These  three  kinds  pass  into  one 
another,  yet  they  are  quite  separable  in  thought. 

I.  Estornal  conditions  steadily  acting  during  a  long 
period  mould  the  cliaructcr  of  men  and  the  Ixxliosof  men, 
superudding  to  the  ttuulitio8  and  habits  tlioy  have  a* 
human  beings  other  qualities  and  habits  peculiar  to  them- 
eolvoK.  ThuH  rnce«  are  differeutiatod,  and  nations  uequiro 
wliat  we  call  a  national  character. 

II.  External  conditions  determine  the  nature  of  the 
institution!!  which  men  create,  because  the  arrangomeuta 
which  ai-e  found  useful  in  one  [utrticular  »et  of  cirirum- 
Htnncos  may  be  unsuited  to  other  sets  of  drounistanceB. 
Thus  a  political  constitution  or  a  system  of  taws  grows 
up  in  a  nation  difFcrcut  from  that  under  which  another 
nation  of  the  tsame  oiiginal  stock  may  be  living. 

ni.  External  condilionu  determine  the  policy  of  a  com- 
munity, i.e.  the  general  hne  of  conduct  it  follows  for  the 
regulation  of  ita  own  affaira  and  for  its  intercourse  with 
other  oomni  unities. 

This  third  kind  of  influence,  due  to  the  position  in 
which  a  tribe,  city,  or  nation  finds  itself,  with  neighbours, 
hostile  or  friendly,  on  its  borderi),  needs  no  further  dis- 
cussion. It  is  easy  to  imderstand,  and  it  scarcely  touches 
our  present  subject.  But  the  two  former  kinds  are  so  apt 
to  bo  confounded  that  it  is  well  to  distinguish  them  care- 
fully, though  the  distinction  is  sometimes  hard  to  draw. 

Influences  belonging  to  the  first  class,  those  which 
modify  human  nature  itself,  diverting  the  originally 
undivided  stream  into  countless  racial  and  national 
channels,  arc  both  more  important  and  more  diflicult  to 
explain  than  those  of  the  second  class,  which  affect  the 
development  of  institutions.  The  former  may  be  classed 
generally  as  being  either  geograpbioil  or  historical. 
They  spring   either   from   the   physical    features  of   the 
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country  which  a  cotnmunity  inhftbits.  or  from  events 
vvliich  have  helped  to  form  its  ch»imct4«r.  The  land  tolls 
upon  the  inhabitant  in  many  ways,  by  climate,  by  soil, 
by  structure,  e.g.  if  it  is  level  or  mouutainouR;  by  mineral 
r(>8ources,  by  forests,  by  facililiefl  for  communication  either 
over  land  or  over  water ;  by  the  occuputiont*  which  it  pre- 
ncribea,  rh  agriculture,  or  lUhing,  or  mining,  or  )H>afaring. 
Thafie  occtipattons,  in  their  turn,  coupled  with  the  ooonomio 
resoureefl  of  the  country,  detennino  tho  lines  of  ita  eco- 
nomic and  social  progretw,  civating  clni»ses  and  fixing 
their  relations.  Thus  %iu>y  mould  the  character  both  of 
the  people  as  a  whole,  and  of  each  class  in  the  people. 
They  favour  or  retard  intellectital  culture.  They  tell  upon 
niuniiers  and  morals.  The  most  deep-seated  of  all  tho 
differences  between  different  communities  are  those  due 
to  race :  but  racial  types  themselves,  though  their  origin 
in  obttcuro,  must  be  largely  duo  to  geographical  conditions, 
M'bich  act  not  only  ilirectly.  but  also  indirectly,  by  inducing 
supanttiuu  froiu  or  commixture  with  other  groups  which 
are  beginning  todovclopo  a  special  character.  Race  mixture 
ha><  flonbtloss  been  a  pot«ut  factor  in  days  before  authentic 
history  begins.  Some  of  tho  quuliticH  which  mark  a  par- 
ticular race  may  be  hard  to  trace  to  causes  coimected  with 
extemaJ  nature.  Celts,  Teutons,  and  Sla\*B  have  all,  so 
far  as  we  can  tell,  dwelt  for  untold  age*  in  the  colder 
parts  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  and  under  physical 
and  economic  conditions  generally  similar ;  so  tliere  must 
have  hcen  other  forces  at  work,  besides  those  of  extermal 
natunt,  to  give  to  each  race  the  distinctive  emotional  and 
itnagiiuttivo  quulitios  which  each  now  possesses.  Pro- 
bably tho  intormixture  of  blood  in  different  proportionM 
tjctwecn  thcso  stocks,  and  between  them  and  other  stocks, 
may  account  for  most  of  tho  variations. 

Some  of  tlic  differences  between  races  are  doubtless 
due  to  the  historical  group  of  influences,  i.e.  to  tho  course 
which  their  fortune*  bavo  takou,  us,  for  instance,  if  they 
have  ruled  over,  or  havo  been  enslaved  by,  some  other 
race.  Apart  from  quostions  of  race,  two  main  factors  in 
tho  charoetor  of  a  community  a)*o  due  to  the  historical 
Influences  it  has  undergone,  viz.  its  religion  and  its  poli- 
ticjil  traditions.  Itcligion  may  colour  the  whole  mental 
and  moral  nature  of  a  community,  and  may  create  classes 
(like  tho  cuHtos  of  Bgj'pt)  or  institutions  which  in  their 
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tam  siill  furthor  iifToct  men's  qualitieij  nntl  hiibiU.  Tra 
tions,  incImlinK  tho  tcloaI>i  a  imtion  forms,  tho  viowfi 
ontertainti  regarding  itaolf.  the  mi»morie»  It  chrri»h««i, 
impercoptibly  nhapo  >t«  churactor  nnd  tASto**.  uiid.  Ihrou 
its  chaructor  and  tuotos,  lay  their  impreais  on  tiU  tbat 
produces,  on  litornturo  as  woU  as  inijtitutions. 

Ab  political  scionco  examines  thotfo  varioui*  external 
influoncoi*  in  thoir  powvr  of  inoulditig  mon,  of  forming 
dii^ttncttvo  tendencies  and  liabib*  in  a  ooinmunity,  he 
it  a  tribe  or  a  untion,  a  city  or  a  olaas,  a  church  or  s 
Beet  or  a  i>arty,  so  it  follows  out  tho  action  of  the  sarati 
influences  upon  institutions,  showing  how  gwographical 
cau8C9!  or  historical  causott  favour  tho  gron-th  of  one  form 
or  another  of  political  organisation,  or  affect  the  lines 
along  which  a  particular  form  moves  when  nnce  estab- 
lished. This  branch  of  tho  subject  has  been  dealt  with 
l^  many  writera ;  so  all  tbat  need  be  done  here  is  to 
pre<ient  two  or  three  illuKtration!).  ituRit^ient  to  ahow  hi 
varying  external  conditions  may  dotorniine  the  charac 
of  institution??. 

Somu  propoi<ition8  wore  laid  down  in  a  previous  arti 
as  generally  applicjible  to  the  tendencies  which  men  dis- 
play when  invested  with  absolute  power.  These  per- 
manent tendencies  give  its  broad  general  character  to 
the  institution  of  monarchy.  Now  let  qb  take  a  few 
instances  to  see  how  external  conditions  vary  that 
character,  and  modify  the  action  of  the  proiiensities  of 
human  nature  in  the  monarch. 

The  size  of  a  country  and  the  number  of  the  8ubject.< 
give  rise  to  differences.  The  ruler  of  n  large  country  i" 
less  known  personally.  He  is  more  likely  to  he  an  object 
of  reverence  if  he  is  distant.  His  pcr»onal  faults  aiv 
likely  to  do  less  harm  and  excite  less  enmity.  Caliguln 
was  less  odious  to  the  millions  of  bin  subjects  than  Gian 
GaleazKo  Visconti  to  the  citizens  of  Milan.  In  the  ninth 
century,  popes  who  were  venerated  on  tho  banks  of  the 
Khoue  were  murdered  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

A  monarchy  may  have  a  military  character  restinc 
on  a  warlike  class  (as  on  a  strong  army),  nnd  may  lie 
ennobled  by  u  course  of  victory.  This  will  tend  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  subjects,  perhaps  to  make  thorn  acquicttee 
in  the  loi«  of  thoir  own  liberties,  unlewi,  indoed,  the 
subject*  are  a  people  who  have  themselves  been   con- 
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quered  by  foi-elgn  warrioi-ft.  Wlmn  th:it  liii!j  Iiap[)OUod, 
bittemeas  niay  remain,  ns  it  did  among  tlio  Kgyptioni 
under  Persia,  among  the  Italians  under  the  Onttrogoths. 
among  the  Greeks  under  the  Turks.  The  Manchu  mon-j 
arcby  in  China  might  have  been  expected  to  supply* 
another  instance;  but  the  disloyalty  which  the  Chinese 
might  naturally  ha%'e  displayed  towards  a  foreign 
dynasty  baa  been  much  reduced  by  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  China,  somo  physical,  some  historical,  which  hare 
made  national  feeling  weak. 

A  monarchy  may  be  legitimate  (in  which  case  it  is 
usually  horeditary.  though  sometime*)  elective),  or  the 
roiiult  of  usurpation;  or  again,  like  the  imperial  dignity 
at  Borne,  neither  the  ono  nor  the  other,  because  forco 
has  practically  suporsodod  constitutional  right.  The 
behaviour  of  the  ruler  to  hio  eiibjecU,  the  fe^liugs  of  the 
subjwts  to  their  ruler,  will  diUVr  ko  much  under  the«o 
diverse  conditions  that,  although  some  propositions  ro' 
garding  monarchy  will  be  true  of  both  kinds,  each  kind 
will  require  special  treatment. 

A  monarch  may  eitand  in  various  relations  towards 
the  religion  of  the  bulk  of  his  stibject«.  He  may  not 
profess  it,  in  which  case  he  at  once  loseR  much  of  their 
sympathy  and  loyalty-  He  may  be  the  head  of  it,  in 
which  case  he  receives  a  reverence  which  strengthens 
and  almost  consecrates  his  position.  The  religion  may 
be  organised  in  a  powerful  Church,  in  which  case  he  will 
be  subject  to  a  strong  moral  restraint.  The  Church  may 
have  a  head  capable  of  i-e^tisting  him,  in  which  ca8e  ho 
luy  have  revolta  to  fear  when  his  will  oonflictA  with  that 
of  this  bond.  All  these  cases  find  their  illustration  in  the 
pOHition  of  the  Honian  and  Romiiuo-(iermanic  Emperors 
d  of  tlio  Muitulman  Khalifs  at  dilVereiit  ])ei'iods  of  their 

tory.  The  monarchy,  always  legally  almolute  (except 
in  the  case  of  the  medieval  emperors),  was  from  time  to 
time  actually  stronger  or  weaker,  according  to  the  rela- 
tions in  which  it  stood  to  religion.  The  amazing  survival 
of  thol«gal  righta  of  the  Japanese  llikado  during  centuries 
of  practical  impotence  was  mainly  due  to  Shintoism,  cen-  J 
tering  in  the  worship  of  the  imperial  bouse.  I 

A  few  similar  illustrations  may  serve  to  show  howl 
governments,  other  than  monurclucul,  iuat  nf'Fected J 

by  varying  influences  due  to  physical  *^ 


30-i  studV  op  popular  governments  ^M 

tions.    Thfit  some  physical  conditions  favour  freodom  M 
an  idcu  fumiltar  to  every  one.  ■ 

^^         '  Two  voices  are  there :  one  is  of  the  Sea,  ■ 

^K  Odo  of  the  MountaiDH ;  e«cli  n  mighty  voice.'  ■ 

The  smaller  or  lar^r  area  of  the  territory  occupied 
by  a  race  or  people  may  vest  powei'  cither  in  primary- 
assoniblies  of  all  citizens  or  in  representative  bodioM 
chosen  to  form  a  centra)  governing  authority.  Tha 
structure  of  the  country  may  lead  to  the  growth  of  snuiUI 
eity  republics,  as  in  ancient  Greece,  or  of  small  rurofl 
republics,  as  in  Sv^-itzerland.  I 

Economic  prosperity  depends  upon  three  factors :  thfl 
natural  resources  of  a  country  in  soil  and  minerala,  tba 
facility  of  communication  and  transport*  the  tndtutti^ 
of  tho  inhabitants.    Of  these  the  two  former  uro  diroctl™ 
and  tho  luttl  loss  directly  and  partially,  due  to  phyBicJii 
conditions.    Economic  prosperity  affects  political  tluvelop- 
moQt  in  many  ways.    Wealth  may  tend  to  tho  sopam- 
tion   of   classes,   and   ti^^'o   power   to  u   small   clasH.     It 
may  tempt  attacks  from  wurliku  nei^hbouni  if  the  com- 
niuuity  i»  more  Hcb  than  valiant.    It  may,  in  advanced 
stages  of  civilisation,  enable  an  aggressive  people 
enslave  other  peoples. 

A  sen  ricli  in  itsh  or  a  coa»t  supplied  with  linrbours 
which  encourage  navigation,  tends,  by  producing  a  mce 
of  seafarers,  to  form  in  a  people  a  spirit  of  independence. 
It  may  create  a  cljuss  which  is  fond  of  liberty,  or  perhnps, 
as  at  Athens,  is  disposed  to  turbulence.  A  strong  navy 
has  generally  proved  less  dangerous  to  liberty  than 
strong  army. 

Beligion  modifies  not  only  the  character  of  a  people 
but  also  its  institutions.  If  they  are  of  one  mind 
doctrine  and  worship,  it  confirms  their  unity,  streiigtlien^ 
ing  them  for  defence  and  attack.  If  they  are  divided,  it 
proportionately  weakens  the  Stato,  and  may  cause  ciril 
strife  or  the  loss  of  provinces;  as  the  Koniaii  Kmperor 
having  inoarred  the  anger  of  the  Monophysites,  k 
Egypt  to  the  Mustilmnns;  as  the  Spanish  Empire  loa 
Holland  ;  as  Switzerland  was  torn  by  the  Honderbund 
war  in  1847. 

When  the  English  went  to  North  America  they  took 
their  civil  ini>titutions  and  ideas  of  local  self-government 
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with  them.  Both  became  modified  under  the  comlitionad 
of  a  new  vouutry  down  to  A.D.  1776,  and  were  modified^ 
atill  further  after  independence  had  been  won.  Theu 
differences,  already  visible,  grew  wider  between  the  civil 
iu8titutiuu»  of  the  Xurthorn  and  those  of  the  Southern 
Btat08.  Slavery  died  out  in  the  former,  where  white  labour 
was  availablo  and  more  ofHciont  than  bluck,  and  where 
severe  winton;  furbude  the  iuvrea»e  of  thu  bluvk  ra«e. 
Slavery  ext«udod  it«sclf  in  the  South,  wliore  climatic  con- 
dttioiiK  were  diffurcut.  It  produced  liir(;u  ei«tute»,  and 
an  aristocracy  of  phiutora;  and,  though  the  political  iu- 
Htitutions  reniuiuud  »imilur  on  pajwr,  they  worked  quite 
ditYorcully  in  fact.  These  differuucM  coutrihuted  to  the 
alienatjon  of  sentiment  which  preceded  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion in  ISCl. 

Thia  rapid  sun'cy  may  be  sufBcient  to  convey,  in  a 
broad  and  general  way,  wliat  ni-e  the  imnmry  data  of  poli- 
tical science.  They  are  the  natural  tendencies  of  man  living 
in  society,  a»  inodilled  by  a  great  variety  of  external  con- 
ditions and  influences  which  were  not  originally  a  part 
of  his  own  mental  and  moral  nature,  but  which  have 
moulded  the  nature  of  existing  nations,  making  it  what 
it  is  now.  The  pi-ocess  ho-s  been  going  on  ever  since 
the  differentiation  of  races  began.  Uf  these  inOucncctt, 
some  hod  their  origin  in  geogiiLphical  facts,  some  in 
events  in  the  career  of  the  race  or  tribe  or  other  com- 
munity which  they  have  helped  to  differentiate.  Tlio 
tendencies  or  habits  thu.s  created  embody  themselves  in 
ideas  and  in  institutions,  and  in  the  nietJiods  of  applying 
ideaa  and  of  working  institutions.  Science,  drawing 
from  history  all  these  facta,  analyses,  classifies,  and  sum- 
marises them.  They  are  really  the  substance  of  politicwl 
history,  not  given  in  chronological  order,  but  synttemati- 
cally  rearranged  no  as  to  bring  out  the  general  principles 
which  run  tlimugh  them. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  all  that  political  science 
ought  to  do.  That  which  is  most  instructive  and  most 
practically  useful,  most  needed  if  political  science  is  to 
be  of  assistance  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  human  affairs,  is  the  aualysis  and  criticUm  of 
concrete  schemes  of  government.  It  is  in  actual  states, 
in  their  constitutions,  and  still  more  in  the  working  of 
their   constitutions,   that   the   tendencies   and   principles 
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abovo  mentioned  nre  beat  understood,  because  tboy  nro 
seen  in  the  vivid  play  of  life,  crosiiinf;  one  another,  inter- 
laced with  one  another,  acting  ond  reacting  upon  onti 
another.  Science  must  accortlingly,  boeidoH  oolloctlng 
political  data  from  history'  at  Itirgc,  uddrcvM  itself  to  tbu 
minute  cxHnuDutioD  of  tbo  pbcnomoua  presontad  by 
different  statCM,  nM:ording  and  oudoavouring  to  aeoouiit 
for  the  featurex  oacb  p^e?ient-«^  and  mipccially  iho««  which 
uro  most  peculiar,  and  comparing  thom  with  the  features 
TiHible  in  other  otatcs.  Where  tbo  subject  of  atudy  Ifeti 
in  the  past,  not  only  political  facts,  but  oconomic  biots 
alM>,  and  the  literature  of  tbo  timu  will  of  course  be 
studied.  But  tbo  stated  best  worth  studying  are  those 
of  our  own  timo>  in  which  the  materials  are  iitfiuitcly 
more  complete  than  any  which  historical  records  can 
supply. 

To  the  methods  fit  to  be  used  in  this  investigation 
we  tnay  return  presently.  Meantime,  oe  it  is  the  study, 
not  of  all  kinds  of  sttttes,  but  only  of  popular  govern- 
ment«4  that  wo  have  undertaken,  it  is  prnppr  to  define 
the  scope  of  the  enquiry  by  considering  what  govern- 
menta  answer  to  this  description. 

A  popular  government  or  Democracy  meana  simply 
that  form  of  government  which  aRsigns  ultimate  power  to 
the  numerical  majority  of  the  people.  If  a  precise  test 
for  determining  whether  any  particular  constitution  is 
democratic  is  demanded,  the  most  obvious  would  seem 
to  bo  the  qualification  for  electoral  suflFnigo.  Democracy 
would  accordingly  bo  found  to  exist  wherever  more  than 
half  of  the  adult  male  population  enjoys  the  suffrage. 
This  te«t  is, however,  not  alwa>!*  jwvtisfnct^uy.  Tbo  present 
German  Umpire  cannot  bo  deomod  a  democracy,  although 
the  Reichstag  is  elected  by  manhood  suffrage ;  and  the 
United  Kingdom  waH  virtually  a  democracy  before  the 
Franchise  Act  of  1884  had  raised  the  number  of  voters  to 
far  more  than  half  the  adult  males.  Other  doubtful  in- 
stances might  be  suggested.  But  it  is  stifficient  for  our 
present  porpose  to  take  popular  government  to  exist 
Tvherever  tbe  majority  of  the  male  inhabitants  can  make 
their  will  prevail  by  legal  means.  Thus  the  Frennli  Ke- 
public  and  the  United  States,  with  the  several  fltates 
comprised  therein,  are  democracies.  So  are  the  British 
self-governing  colonvos.     So  is  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
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nnd  all  tlic  cuntonu  tlicrcoE.  lIulLmd.  Brlffium,  nnd  of 
r-oiirso  Norway  may  bo  oUo  mo  described.  lu  other  Euro- 
pean Rtatea  the  oloiu«iit  uf  populttr  power  i»  no  bt«nt  witti 
monarchy  or  oligarchy  that  they  cannot  ho  pofcrrnd  to 
any  one  category  without  qualiflcattOM.  Tho  rupublir>4 
of  Spani»h  Americii  preneut  an  exceptional  gi'Oup,  whioli 
must  be  prudently  examined. 

Tho  expi-esRion  n  '  free  government '  is  90  frequently 
used  n«  equivalent  to  a  'popular  goventineut'  that  a 
few  Hentenc«8  may  seem  needed'  on  the  relation  between 
Liberty  and  Democracy.  The  habit,  more  common  foi"- 
merly  than  it  is  now,  of  treating  the  two  notions  ».<« 
equivalent,  has  evoked  proteatH  from  some  cennorii  of 
democracy  who  hold  that  it  is  not  ne««esarily  either  the 
child  or  the  parent  of  liberty. 

Liberty  is  usually  and  may  conveniently  be  taken— 
it  18  safer  to  avoid  definitions — to  denote  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  individual  from  any  control,  whether  legal 
or  oxtra-le^l,  other  than  such  control  as  is  needed  (n)  to 
pro%'ent  him  from  injuriufr  others,  or  (6)  to  compel  him 
to  discban^e  bis  civic  duties,  such  as  contributing  to  the 
espenaes  of  the  State  or  defending  it  when  attacked. 
Taking  the  conception  in  this  sonuo,  it  ha>4  no  necessary 
connexion  with  any  particular  form  of  government.  An 
autocra^^  or  an  oligarchy  may  secure  this  kind  of  liberty 
to  its  subject*!.  A  deino<.'nu;y  may  refuBe  it  by  subjecting 
them  to  many  nuctUess  iutcrfcrouccn,  potwibly  oppressive. 
at  the  hnudii  of  tttatc  officials.  The  citizen  might  con- 
ceivably be  more  free  to  live  as  he  pleOKod  under  a  mild 
and  cniightcncd  despot  like  Antoninus  Fius  than  under 
the  Puritan  system  of  government  in  the  early  daj-s  of 
Massttchu»ett».  But  in  point  of  fact  autocracies*  and 
oligarchies,  thinking  restraint  caisential  to  the  stability 
of  their  power,  did  not  extend  this  kind  of  liberty  to 
their  subjecti^;  so  the  natural  and  indeed  necessary  aim 
of  the  latter  was  to  secure  for  themselves  political  power 
as  the  only  guarantee  of  freedom  from  oppression.  'ITiey 
were  seldom  concei-ned  with  restricting  state  interference, 
but  they  sought  to  substitute  law  for  the  exei-cise  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  to  make  law  equal  for  all  members 
of  the  community.  Thus  the  participation  of  tho  majority, 
or  at  any  rate  of  a  large  part,  of  tho  people  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  enjoyment  of  equal  civic  rights  for  all 
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cittxeiis ;  and  liberty,  as  menuiug  a  shnre  in  poUUco^H 
]M>wer,  became  a  positive  concoption,  as  opposed  ta  th<^^ 
negativo  conception  of  the  absouco  of  state  control, 
This  explains  the  historical  ussociation  of  democracy  witta^l 
liberty,  but  does  not  prove  either  that  government  by  th«^ 
maiority  ia  ne<:«ssary  to  liberty,  or  that  liberty  wilt 
always  be  safe  imJor  it.  Wliothor  tho  individmil  hna. 
gonorally  boon  or  is  now  in  fact  more  free  under  popiilai 
goventmcnt^  than  under  othont  in  a  qnesition  to  wblc^ 
wo  may  return,  after  considering  the  phenomena  vrlii 
popuhir  governments  display. 

Many    political    terms    have,   like    many  thoologi 
temts,  acquired    a-ssociatioas  which  import  a  more 
less  conscious  prejudice.    To  some  ears  tJie  name  '  domi 
cratio'  disparages,  to  others  it  commends,  an  institution 
for  to  some  it  suggests   licence  and  ^-iolence,  to  otlte 
treedom  and  equality.    It  ought  not  to  Huggest  either. 
Science  knows  no  preferences  and  no  sympathies.     AH 
institutions  ore   merely   phenomena  to  bo  investigated.^. 
For  a  monarchy  and  a  democracy  she  hits  no  more  affeo^H 
lion  or  diriliko   than  a  cliomist  has  for   hydiogcn  or  fl^^ 
geologist  for  granite.    It  is  no  doubt  her  busineaa  to 
dutermino  'which   institutions   work   bosti   but   thiit   she 
must  do  by  oxaminiug  tliu  rosults  which  each  of  them 
produces ;  and  to  sot  out  with  a  predilection  would  doRtro; 
the  value  of  the  enquiry. 

So,  too,  in  the  view  of  science,  no  institution 
permanent.  Hydrogen,  so  far  as  wo  can  tell,  will 
be  the  same,  aK>ns  hence,  that  it  is  now.  But  every- 
thing made  by  man— every  institution,  every  form  of 
thought,  every  idea — cbongtM  under  use  in  hin  hands. 
Some  may  la.4t  longer  than  others,  but  all  change; 
and  any  given  one  may  diange  so  completely  a»  to 
vanish.  Popular  governments  are  not  necessjirily,  any 
more  than  other  govenimi-nts,  destined  to  immortality. 
Such  expressions  as  'Democracy  is  the  linal  result  of 
poUtical  evolution,'  or  '  Democracy  has  come  to  stay,' 
be-nrd  during  many  years  in  America,  and  now  heard 
almost  as  frequently  in  England,  are  no  more  justified 
than  the  address  of  his  courtiers  to  the  monarch  of 
Babylon,  'O  King,  live  for  evorl'  From  the  days  of 
Virgil  to  the  days  of  Dante,  everybody  believed  that 
the  Itomnn  Empire  was  eternal.     Nor  is  there  any  u;^ 
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Buniptioii  thnt  the  prosout  Eorins  of  jjovorument,  and.  in 
particular,  tbu  Lurgu  KtuU*ii  and  ropr<>iM>ntatiT»  ossembties 
ebameicriatic  of  modom  timos.  wilt  be  permanent.    All 
that  (.'Uii  bu  mild  in  tbal  tbu  cuusos  which  biive  consoH- 
(hiti^d  KiuuU  coinmuuitic8  into  groat  unos  scoiu  likuly  to 
^kontinuo  operative  for  some  time  longer. 
^K      Wc  have  now  seen  that  the  proper  method  of  stody- 
^Bng  politionl  fnct«,  though  incomparably  Iom  exact,   is 
^Konerally  similar  to  that  employed  in  tlio  sciences  of 
^^ature.  vh.  the  method  of  observation,  anulytjiM,  and 
inductive  inference.    Wo  have  also  seen  that  the  primary 
data  of   the  science  are   the  permanent   facts   and    ten- 
dencies   of    hunum    nature ;    that    tlie    secondary    data 
are  the  conditiona  and  influences,  geographical  and  his- 
torical, which  modify  the  permanent  tendencies  and  give 
thum  their  Hpocial  charHCt*-^  in  tUfferent  races  or  peoples 
3r  nations;  and  thMt>  when  these  two  sets  of  data  have 
examined,  certain  conclusions  of  general   validity 
be  drawn  from  thum.     Thia  constitutes  the  Brst 
^Kni  preliminary  i>art  of  the  stndy.    When  it  has  bui-n 
^jBompleted,  the  enquirer   must  address  himself   to  the 
^Btudy  of  particular  states  and  gOTernments.    He  will 
Hyeeady,  in  his  examination  of  the  secondary  data  afore- 
^^Ktdt  have  learnt  something  about  modern  democi-acies. 
But  now  he  will  investigate  each  by  itself,  paying  special 
attention   to   the   phenomena  which  seem  most  charac- 
teristic, and  then  comparing  it  with  other  governments, 
iimilariy  invest  igti tod,  so  as  to  note  the  points  of  resem- 
blance   and    dift'orence,   and    thereby   to    elicit    further 
general  principles  more  specific  and  more  definable  than 
those  which  the  earlier  part  of  the  enquiry  disclosed.   The 
next  article  of  thin  series  will  try  to  deal,  very  briefly, 
with  some  existing  governments  in  countries  more  or 
less  democratic,  so  a^  to  show  what  data  for  a  compara- 
tive study  they  furnixh.     Concise  as  i<uch  a  description 
must  be,  it  may  surtlce  to  set  forth  two  tilings:  first,  the 

I  diversity  of  the  phenomena  which  jxtpular  government 
[presenta  in  different  countries,  and  the  consequent  im- 
poSKibitity  of  arguing  directly  from  one  to  another;  and 
secondly,  the  existence  of  certain  underlying  facts 
common  to  all  these  governments,  which,  because  they 
are  common  to  all,  moy  be  deemed  to  be  cbaraclcristic 
I      of  democracy.    To  know  these  is  to  know  wliatare  the 
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ilnngers  agnitiHt  which  statesmen  in  dumocrotic  couDtrtM 
are  always  bound  to  provide.  ^^ 

Before,  however,  we  approach  this  survey  it  will  4^| 
uonveiiEent  to  cotisider  three  topics,  the  determination^ 
of  which  will  give  ua  light  in  examining  exietting  govern 
nient^,  and  will  nerve  to  ftx  attention  upon  the  points 
each  of  them  which  are  mottt  material. 

The  tirst  of   thette   topics  is  an  enumei-ation  of 
thingf)  which  every  good  govei-nment   (papular   or  n 
ought  to  secure  to  its  citizens.   The  second  is  an  enume 
tion  of  the  institutions  which  experience  is  deemed 
have  shown  to  be  generally  needful  in,  or  helpful   to, 
popular  government.      The  thii*d   is   an  enumeration 
the  faults  which  have  been  usually  cbai-ged  upon  popular 
governments,  whether  by  philosophers  or  by  historians. 

It  may  be  objected  that  to  enter  on  the  second  and, 
still  more,  on  the  third  of  these  topics  at  this  stage  is  to 
antjcipute  the  results  of  the  enquiry  into  actual  govem- 
mentM  which  is  designed  to  determine  how  existing  demo- 
cracies work,  and  what  have  in  fact  bet'n  the  charactoz^ 
isticit  of  democratic  governments.  There  is  force  in  the 
objection ;  but  logical  propriety  may  give  way  to  prac- 
tical convenience.  Both  enumerations  are  muroly  pro- 
visional, meant  to  fix  attention  upon  certain  pointj4  which 
experience  has  shown  to  bo  prima  /ficic  desorving  of 
oonaid^ratton.  In  particular  a  8tatement  of  the  evils 
which  have  bc«n  commonly,  and  often  loo»«ty,  attributed 
to  the  rule  of  the  people  will  be  a  useful  guide  in  our 
»tudy  of  the  actual  phenomena.  Wo  shall  fhiil  that  »om« 
of  these  evils  belong  to  this  kind  of  rule  only  under 
eertain  conditions,  while  others  aro  more  gonorally 
inherent  in  it;  and  thus  we  shall  bo  led  hack  to  a 
discrimination  between  the  permanent  tendencies  and 
tlio  accidental  manifestation!)  of  the  democratic  spirit. 

I.  Let  us  be^n  by  setting  down  the  servicer  which 

it  will  generally  be  admitted  that  every  civiH.ieed  govom- 

nient  ought  to  render,  and  by  the  prcdtence  or  absence  oL 

which  its  success  may  be  teated.    They  are :  fl 

Defence  against  foreign  aggression.  I 

Security  for  life  and  property,  M 

The  maintenance  of  the  constitntion  and  the  adminis* 

tration  against  violence,  and  (lie  sttppi-MHion  4)6 

disorders  or  revolts.  M 
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Au  (idniiuistmtiou  of  civil  and  criiiiinol  justico.  pure, 

prompt,  and  choup. 
Laws  suited  to  tho  condition  of  tho  community  and 

kepping  abreast'  of  itit  proffrut;^. 
Taxation  so  dovistNl  im  not  to  cripple  induKtiry  or  press 

hardly  on  the  poor. 
An  honest  and  oiHc-ient  civil  service. 
As  few  restrictions  us  thu  condition  of  tho  community 
permits  upon  fru<>doni  of  spoech  und  writing,  and 
upon  free  individual  development,  industa'ial,  com- 
mercial, intellectuul,  and  relifpous. 
Responsiveness  on  tho  part  of  the  lef^islative  and 
executive  authoritiott  to  dumanda  for  i-edroi<4;  uf 
^evunces  or  amendment  of  the  luivm. 
II.  Absolute  monarchies  and  oligarchies  profess,  and 
more  or  lees  try  to  xecure,  the^ie  nine  enumoratud  objects 
through  the  wisdom  of  tho  ruler  or  the  ruling  elu«i«.  and 
of  tho  miniat«rM  whom  ho  or  they  employ,  all  of  these 
being,  as  a  rule,  trained  men,  who  make  administration 
and  politico  their  business.  Popular  government)*  took  to 
und  rest  upon  the  people  a*t  the  source  of  power.  In  the 
latter,  therefore,  there  is  needed  complicated  machinery 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  great  number  of  persons, 
the  vast  bulk  of  whom  have  neitiier  special  knowledge 
nor  leisure,  to  control  the  goremmcnt',  and  to  ensure 
that  ita  course  conforms  to  snch  views  and  wtshe«  as 
the  majority  express.  The  construction  of  a  fnime  of 
popular  government  is  therefore  more  difficult  than  the 
conRtruction  of  an  oligarchic  constitution,  wherein  there 
may  be  little  or  no  provision  for  any  participation  by  tho 
people  or  by  their  repi-eaentatives.  and  far  more  difllcult 
than  the  planning  of  a  despotic  scheme,  which  becomes 
(apart  from  the  question  of  succession  to  the  tlirone)  little 
more  than  a  Bchemo  for  the  organisation  of  a  civil,  a 
Judicial,  and  a  military  or  naval  service. 

To  put  tho  same  thing  in  another  way.  most  thinkei-s 
agrcL-d  that  uo  autocracy  will  provide  tho  most  efficient 
administratiou,  i.e.  tho  most  steady,  judicious,  and  skilful, 
assumiug  tliw  autocrat  himsflf  to  be  a  conspicuously  wise 
,ud  juhI  man.   Thoy  are  also  agroctl  that  a  popular  govern- 
nt  will  host  provide  an  administration  io  accord  with 
e  sentiments  and  needs  of  the  people,  doing  for  them 
St  what  they  desire.    The  difTicully  in  the  former  kind 
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of  government  is  to  mako  siiro  o£  gottintj  «n  autocrat 
who  will   respect  tho   froeUom  of  tlio  citizens,  and  kivi 
them  laws  conformable  to  tlicir  wi»!»e«.    The  diflicultii 
ill   thd   latter   are:  (n)  to   indue©    tlie  people  to  bestow 
continuous  iind  int^Olij^^ent  ntterilion  upon  publio  ulTairs; 
(6)  to  secure  the  choice  of  wiso  and  honext  men  us  udmio- 
istrators  or  legislators.    The  or^anittntion  of  an  udminu- 
trative  systom  is  a  comparatively  simple  mnttor,  and  cat     j 
even  simpler  in  an  autocrncy  than  in  n  demorrncy.  ^H 

It  is  accordingly  necessary,  assuming  that  tho  poopl^^ 
axe  to  rule,  to  create  a  somewhat  elaborate  body  of 
institutions  through  which  the  people  mny  express  thvir 
will,  and  by  which  tho  interest^  of  the  humbler  ol< 
who  form  the  great  majority,  may  be  neeur«d. 
then  are  the  institutions  which  popular  government  n 
for  its  proper  working?  and  how  shall  they  be  »hnped  6o     i 
as  to  elicit  the  interest  and  win  the  support  of  the  peoidt^f 
for  whom  they  are  created?    Some  of  the  most  obviod^^ 
and  vital  necessities  are  as  follows. 

1.  There  must  Ik*  a  scheme  wheroby  the  will  of  the 
people  can  bo  used  to  select  certain  persons  to  administer 
on  their  lieliolf,  to  prescribe  the  lines  on  which  the^e 
persons  shall  administ4>r,  and  to  supoi-\-is«,  chock,  and,  !f 
necessur}'.  dismiss  them  r^hotild  they  fail  in  their  duties. 

Broadly  speaking,  two  schemes  havo  been  employed 
for  this  purpose — the  scheme  of  Primary  Ass«mblie«,  In 
which  all  the  citizens  can  meet,  speak,  and  vote ;  and  th* 
scheme  of  Representative  Councils,  composed  of  persons 
chosen  by  the  people  to  speak  and  vote  on  their  be-half. 
Under  both  plan.<i  the  chief  executive  officials  are  oitb«r 
formally  or  practically  chosen  by  the  Primary  Assembly 
or  by  the  Representative  Council,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Under  a  third  scheme,  which  virtually  combines  the  other 
two,  the  people,  though  they  elect  a  representative  council 
or  councils,  resor\'c  for  themselves  the  power  of  review- 
ing the  legislative  docistons  of  tho  council,  and,  in  eomtf 
ca«cs.  further  reserve  tho  power  of  making  laws  directly. 

2.  Voting,  either  in  the  Primary  Assembly  of  former 
days  or  for  persons  to  sit  in  tho  modern  Kepresentative 
Council  or  IiCglHlature,  must  be  honost,  i.e.  it  must  not  Iw 
affected  by  intimidation  or  bribes,  but  represent  tho  tnfi 
will  of  the  citizens.  Voting  power  is  given  to  the  citizo^ 
on  the  aasumption  that  he  will  use  it  for  the  benefit  of 
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tho  community.  If  \u>  abuses  it  to  gnin  somothing:  for 
hiniiiclf.  tliu  oluctivo  ii>iitem  is  porvortcd,  for  it  pvo«  u 
ftilno  result,  unci  the  community  suffers. 
^K  :i.  Htink'ioiit  iniluccmont.s  must  lie  ofTored  to  load 
^Hlpright  vtud  cupublu  men  to  uudcrtaku  public  work  AM 
^^HKtbcrs  of  the  Iteprosentutive  Council  or  as  officials. 
Sach  indiKN-'mcnta  may  ho  eithf^r  po8iti%'P,  consisting  in 
}ionoiir,  power,  or  a  salurj'  suBiciuut  to  prevent  a  mnu 
from  losing  if  ho  sorvtw  the  public,  yot  not  sufficient  to 
make  Her^'ing  the  publico  u  gainful  profession ;  or  nega- 
tive, consisting  in  tho  absence  of  deterrent  influences. 
The  pro«pfCt  of  being  punished  for  resi^iting,  however 
conRtitutiuually,  thu  will  of  tho  mrijority,  or  the  prospect 
of  death  that  rose  bofoi-o  an  ofltcer  who  had  failed,  by  no 
fault  of  his  own,  in  an  entorpri^i  entru>it«>il  to  him,  wu» 
a  strong  deterrent  in  tiome  undent  and  medieval  states. 
In  our  time  the  likelihood  of  being  slandered  and  vitupor- 

Pated  in  said  to  operate  u»  a  deterrent  in  some  countries. 
I     4.  There  must  exist  adequate   means  for  llxtng  re- 
Rlionnibility  upon  nil  who   servo   the   public,  whether   it 
^^>e  refliioniiibility  to  a  superior  official,  or  to  a  council,  or 
^Kd  the  people  generally.     Democraciett  have  been  apt  to 
govern  through  councils,  owing  to  their  dread  of  vesting 
power  in  individuals  ;  and,  in  counciU,  responsibility  is  so 
divided  that  it  often  becomes  hard  to  fix  tho  blame  for 
misfeasance  on  the  persons  chiefly  in  fault.      This    has 
led  some  democracies  back  to  tho  plan  of  vesting  large 
poAvers   in  one  oflicial.  giving   liiru   thu   appointment  of 
subordinate's  and  holding  htm  answerable  for  their  acts, 
'  5.  Since  a  popular  government  is  regulated  by  law  us 

the  [Mirmiini-nt  and  definite  exproi*sion  of  (ho  jK-ople's 
will,  the  body  which  interpret!*  and  applit-j*  the  law  must 
be  above  even  the  suspicion  of  perverting  it.  Accordingly 
an  honest,  impartial,  and  capable  judiciary  is  esttential. 
To  be  impartial  it  must  l>e  itulcpendent  of  the  persons  who, 
for  the  time  being,  constitute  the  governing  authority. 

6.  As  all  the  ofilcers  of  the  government,  as  well  oa 
the  members  of  the  Council  {if  any),  are  chosen  by  and 
dependt^nt  upon  the  people,  and  thei-efore,  presumably, 
unwilling  to  displease  or  resist  the  people,  it  becomea 
necessary  to  And  some  way  of  preventing  the  will  of  tb« 
people  from  sweeping  everything  before  it  with  swift  and 
J  overwhelming  force.  Ex  fiffpothtsu  it  cannot  be  penutt- 
■    Vol.  203.— No.  405,  t  a  jgjji^ 
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tlf  radsted,  becatue  it  b 


action  may  be  delayed 

opportantUcn  for  rafleetton  and 

terpoeed.    Than  a  iqrBtem  of  cbecfcaa 

If  a  Primary  AiNOmbly  ruloa.  Am 

arm  to  be  found  in  provMions  roqamag  < 

or  ■ereral  dadMonii  after  preacribed  iaterrak  of  Kini 

the  full  noTanigBty  of  the  people  it  mted  m  tlhetr  i 

■■otatitee,  these  repmaeotativea  at^y  be  dirideJ  iat 

or  mora  eoondli,  the  aaeeot  of  bo^  or  all  of  wft 

needed  for  action.    Bat  tbe  power  of  the  repceeectatiT* 

tnay  be  further  restricted  by  banf  Mtbjeeted  to  a  • 

tution  DotolU^rsble  by  them,  and  also UmttedVyi 

aartatn  mattent  for  aome  other  organ  of  the  i 

So,  too,  wbun  certain  mattera  are  reserred  for  tbe 

afl  a  whole,  tho  peoplu  may  be  required  to  act  only 

eertain  ioturralit  of  tim«  or  by  a  pnaeribed  {amj^ 

thirda)  majority.     Mjiny  other  derieae  have  baen  cried. 

7.  In  order  to  «couro  that  tbe  people  of  each  distric 
may  nettle  tlicir  own  baaJnem  in  th<>{r  own  way.  and  tfai 
both  to  rvliovo  th«  central  authorily,  adntinistratlToi 
lej^ifilative,  nnd  to  stunatate  the  interest  of  the  citizettB 
public  a^aira,  a  ayiitem  of  local  self-^fovermnent  thruogb^ 
out  the  country  is  necessary',  with  prorisions  for  leavinj^ 
to  it  those  matters  which  can  be  dealt  with  equally 
by  a  local   or   by  a  central    authority.      Sach  a  sj 
tenda  to  cultivate  political  aptitude  and  independence. 

To   tho)fc    rcquiromentfl   for    the   success    of    po| 
f^ovemment  tlioru  iniffht  of  course  be  added  an 
more  iinportunt  than   the  host  contrivanceti — tbe 
control,  int«llif;cncc,  and  public  spirit  of  the  p<^H>pIei. 
the  momvnt,  however,  we  aro  concerned  with  iii«titutic 
not  with  national  character ;  with  the  machinery,  nut  wit 
the  8t«ain  that  i»  to  work  it.    Xo  student  of  hi(«tory : 
to  be  told  tluit  exceptional  virtue  and  intelligence  in 
people  will  «u(!c«ed  in  working  a  faulty  constitution,  o^ 
that  a  ooiifltitution  which  experience  has  approved  for 
one  people  may  tail  in  the  lees  competent  hands  of  another. 
Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  chief  services 
which  good  institutions  may  render  is  that  they  evoke      i 
the  interest  and  energy  of  a  people.  ^H 

III.  As,  in  order  to  have  a  teat  by  which  to  try  tb^^ 
merita  of  govemmente,  we  were  led  to  consider  what  are 
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the  bon«fito  government  ought  to  confer  on  the  poopio ; 
and  as,  hi  order  to  prepare  ouritclves  lor  judging  the 
efficiency  of  ooriain  actual  popular  govemmeut«,  we  were 
led  to  enumerate  oertAJn  inxtitutionH  and  conditions  which 
those  goTeraments  ought  to  provide  and  fulfil ;  so  is  it 
convenient,  before  examining  the  institutiona  of  particu- 
lar stateo,  to  note  briefly  the  chief  dangers  to  which 
popular  governments  are  specially  exposed.  History 
records  some;  modem  experience  is  revealing  othurs. 
Philosophers,  filled  with  that  divine  discontent  which 
condemns  whatever  fulls  short  of  thoir  ideals,  and  dwells 
mo«t  upon  the  faults  of  the  system  under  which  it  Iivc8, 
have  drawn  gloomy  pictures,  in  which  some  transient  and 
loco]  shadows  are  mingled  with  itonie  that  are  permanent. 
It  is  only  the  p^<rmanent  onc«t,  those  which  ariito  from  the 
constantly  recurring  tendencies  of  human  nature,  that 
wo  need  enumerate  in  this  place. 

1.  The  niOMt  per^'asive  and  least  curable  danger  which 
observers  have  noted  is  the  indifference  of  the  ordinary 
citizen  to  his  civic  duties.  Home  will  not  trouble  thom- 
aelves  to  vote ;  many  attend  so  little  to  public  affairs  that 
their  vote  is  unintelligent.  Apathy  is  found  in  all  classes 
of  society.  Indolence  which  will  not  examine  the  merits 
of  a  question  is  as  common  amuug  the  rich  as  is  igiiurunco 
among  the  poor. 

2.  The  disposition  to  abuse  civic  functions  for  the 
sake  of  personal  gain  exists  under  all  formx  of  govern- 
ment, but  has  been  charged  more  constantly  against 
democracies,  partly  because  under  otlier  governmeatA 
accusatiomi  cannot  safuly  bo  brought,  partly  because  it 
seems  more  unworthy  of  government^*  clniining  to  rest 
upon  virtue.  In  ttome  cfimmunities  it  in  frequent  enough 
to  poison  an  elective  system  at  its  source  by  leading  many 
citizens  to  sell  their  votes.  As  in  Athens  orators  were 
bribed,  so  in  Itome,  and  in  England  sixty  years  ago,  were 
citizens.  That  men  should  vote  as  the  interests  of  their 
class  or  tlieir  trade  appears  to  suggest  is  natural,  and  less 
culpable  or  sordid  than  to  be  paid  for  voting,  because 
they  can  easily  ])er8uade  themselves  that  their  intereHt.s 
are  sanctioned  by  justice.  To  take  or  to  offer  a  bribe  is 
an  offence  against  the  oonunnnity.  Yet  public  opinion  baa 
seldom  dealt  severely  with  either  sin.  Men  jestt^l  about  it 
in  England  as  liiey  jeat  about  it  now  in  Ptiuusylvanta. 

2  D  2 
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3.  Tho  liability  to  be  cajoled  by  flnttery  and  Beduoed 
by  proapecte  of  U4lvuuta|^\  though  not  conflned  to  the 
nuLsses,  has  boon  alk>j;od  us  charoctoristic  of  Utein,  be- 
cause  in  thorn  it  in  moro  pat«ut  to  the  world.  Nearly 
every  writer,  Kiiico  tho  days  of  Thucydidcs  and  Plato,  has 
deecrilxKl  it  under  tlic  name  of  DemagoKisnu  It  is  seen 
wheu  uu  unscruiHilotiH  nmn,  possessed  of  thn  gift  of  per- 
Huasivc  speech,  rocklesii  in  ait^ertions  and  ahnnielesa  in 
tergiversation,  securoit  power  by  catehuig  tho  fancy  of 
the  people  through  eleotioneoring  art«  and  lavish  promises. 
Rife  in  the  ancient  democracies,  this  evil  had  almost  diii- 
appeartid  in  tho  large  states  of  modem  Europe,  because 
one  man  could  not  cosily  make  himself  perHonally  known 
over  a  wide  arcu.  The  newspaper  press  has,  however, 
opened  for  it  a  new  Geld,  for  the  niodi.-m  demngogue's 
first  atep  is  to  get  hold  of  newspapvr^i  inid  use  them  Ut 
report  hta  speecheft,  propagate  his  notions,  pervert  or 
supprefiR  facta,  and  exaggerate  his  personal  significance. 

4.  The  multitude  has  by  most  tbinkera  been  deemed 
more  unstable,  more  volatile,  more  impatient  and  dis- 
posed to  change,  than  ia  a  monarch  or  a  ruling  oligarchy. 
There  are  exceptions ;  yet  it  is  gcnoraJly  true  that 
«ny  strong  emotion  is  apt,  in  masses  of  men,  to  kindle 
tt  flame  which  spreads  fast  and  bums  fiercely.  The 
sympathy  of  numbers  intensifies  passion  and  accoleratc* 
docisious.  In  the  small  republics  of  antiquity  the  people 
flreqaently  took  stents  which,  in  cooler  blood,  they 
regretted.  The  swift  transmission  of  news  in  our  days, 
and  the  tendency  of  newspapers  to  exaggerate  every 
sentiment,  are  bringing  some  modern  communities  back 
to  the  conditions  of  ancient  Athens  or  Syracuse. 

5.  When  the  average  citizen  luut  an  inadequate  sense 
of  the  difficulty  of  political  questions  and  a  high  concrit 
of  his  own  iniport.iiice,  he  may  have  want  respcet  for 
thoee  whose  knowledge  or  experience  fits  them  to  be 
representatives  or  ofBcials.  Hence,  so  it  is  supposed, 
inferior  men,  if  loud-mouthed  and  positive,  are,  imder  a 
dt-mocracy,  preferred  to  wise  men,  and  tho  more  refined 
and  cultivated  among  the  citizens  take  little  part  in  public 
afi'airs.  As  it  is  to  the  educated  class  that  historians  and 
political  philosophers  belong,  they  have  dwelt  much  upon 
this  phenomenon. 

6.  Money  was  always  a  power  in  oil  governments. 
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It  U  nl]cg«<l  to  bo  now,  at  least  as  much  aa  of  old,  a  men- 
act)  to  popular  governments,  because  it  ciiu  be  employed 
to  corrupt  men  and  pervert  potiti(!»  in  muoy  more  ways 
than  waa  formerly  the  cose.  The  bi-iboi-j-  of  a  general  or 
an  orator  at  Athena,  or  a  tribune  nt  iioino,  or  of  juries  in 
either  city,  wa«  a  comparatively  simple  thing  and  com- 
paratively easy  to  detect,  for  the  paifsing  of  coin  is  a 
taiigibte  matter,  '  Putting  a  friend  into  a  good  thing,'  or 
giving  private  information  by  which  gains  can  bo  made, 
is  noti.  Philip  of  Mjicedon  boasted  that  he  could  take  any 
city  into  which  he  could  send  an  ass  laden  with  gold. 
There  are  many  more  paths  by  which  gold  can  enter 
the  city  now;  and  some  of  them  excite  little  suspicion, 
oters,  leginlatorii.  oflleiak,  persons  who  influence  opinion 
r  manage  purtiwi,  can  all  be  approached  in  ways  more 
insidiouM  if  le-ss  crude  than  were  those  of  older  days. 

7.  Party  in  not  an  unmixed  evil.  Burke  has  sung  its 
rai»og.  It  is  tlie  cement  which  Iiolds  men  together  for 
high  08  well  as  for  low  purposes,  an  inevitable  factor  in 
nearly  oil  governments,  and  an  apparently  indisponsablo 
factor  in  mo^t  that  are  popular.  Yet  it  is  described  us 
the  buno  of  popular  governments,  for  tlicre  are  dangers 
insoparable  from  it  which  may  swell  till  they  injure  or 
even  destroy  the  community. 

In  it.s  milder  forms  it  is  apt  to  make  the  ship  of 
State  oscillate,  and  to  break  the  continuity  of  national 
policy,  tut  well  as  to  cause  the  exclusion  front  office  of 
those  who  may  be  the  Bttest  men  to  adniiiiiKter  some 
special  department.  When  hotter,  it  distort-s  tite  judg- 
m«it  of  all  but  the  most  sober  citizens,  and.  with  the 
unthinking,  supersedes  reason.  It  prompts  to  violence 
and  palliates  guilt,  making  base  things  seem  honourable 
because  doue  with  mott%'es  not  wholly  KelQsh.*  It  is  a 
snare  to  the  gou<l  and  u  tool  for  the  wicked,  a  thing  of 
which  most  free  peoples  may  say  that  Uiey  can  live 
neither  without  it  nor  with  it. 

This  list  of  the  maladies  which  have  been  deemed  to 
infest  popular  governments  may  seem  a  long  one.  The 
student  will,  however,  remember,  not  only  that  it  is  a, 
provisional  list,  but  also  that  the  faults  which  beset  every 


■  Cf.  Thuejrd.  lit,  83.  83,  Ui«  clMtlcol  deacrlpllon  of  tbe  molt*  of  racUeti 
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other  foi-m  may  be  as  numorouM  iiud  aa  (frave.  All  forms 
of  government  are  imperfect  because  human  nature  i» 
imperfect.  •  There  is  nono  good,  no  not  one.'  The  political 
reformer  may  choer  himtR-lf  with  the  roflection  that  he 
will  always  have  work  to  do.  To  whatever  point  of 
cellonc«  an  administration  may  bo  brought,  grievan' 
will  novor  fail  out  of  the  land.  Howt^vor  skilfully  a  & 
stitution  may  have  been  »djUMt«d.  otu-h  passinf^  a|*e  will 
diu-ovcr  frcMh  dofoots.  Notliing  is  good  enough  to  last: 
as  Mophiittophclcs  8ay8  in  Goethe's  *  Fnust,' 

'  Allee  WM  eatsteht 
I»t  trcrth,  dass  c«  zu  Gruudc  guht.' 

And  the  force><  of  dituolntion  are  ever  at  work,  calliDg 
for  fresh  thought  and  toil  to  repair  what  they  deatroy. 

*  Sio  omnia  fatia 
lu  poius  mere  ac  rotro  sublnpsn  rvren-E.*  * 

Nevorthole«fi  there  is  among  evils  a  choice  of  the  It 
evil  J   and  perhaps  there  is  even  a  propresa  di«cemil 
6ome  slight  bcttoring  of  political  tOBtitutious,  in  tho  loi 
oourso  of  human  cxporiniflnt. 

I>t  us  now  riurvey  some  of  these  experiments,  and. 
particular,  examine  aome  of  the  chief  oountriaa  iu  whi<i 
popultir  govei-nmvnlj*  prtivail  at  this  moment,  in  order  to 
comjMire  the  phenomena  which  eaeh  of  them  dinplays, 
and  to  discover  which  among  them  have  beet  succeeded, 
and  hon-.  in  stwuring  the  merits  and  avoiding  the  defecU 
incidenUil  lo  democratic  iniHtttutions. 

We  cannot,  however,  pass  by  without  a  word  the 
democracies  of  antiquity,  becauso,  although  their  con- 
ditions diflTored  widely  from  nearly  all  the  states  of  our 
own  time,  they  have  boon  constwitly  cited  by  diaputanta 
on  both  sides  of  the  long  controversy  over  tho  merits 
of  different  forms  of  government.  Moreover,  the  beat 
book  over  written  on  political  science  was  basod  on  an 
obsen-ation  of  their  phenomena.  Aristotle  is  profiuble  to- 
day; and  to  understand  him  one  must  understand  them. 


•  Virg.  'Gtorito*,'!,  119:— 

•So  mn  we  doomed  to  bi«'p(I  from  betd  W  worse, 
B<nt  bome  bMkwarda,  drifting  viheaai  we  como.' 

Wo  nnolo  Irom  Lord  Burjthclcre'ii  ndminblo  Runiilntlon  of  B  poem  Uwo 
wblcb  none  la  bardcr  to  tnuululc. 
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"What  ffontributioDB  to  political  Kcience  can  the  study 
of  the  Gi-eek  democrBcies  he  mude  to  jneld  ? 

The  only  modem  communittea  they  resemble  in  sir^ 
are  Home  of  the  Swiss  cantons  and  two  or  three  of  the 
smallest  Amencnn  states.  Thus  few  connhisions  directly 
applicable  to  the  conditions  of  to-day  can  be  drawn  from 
their  working.    Some  however  may  be  given. 

Democracies  need  a  tolerably  mde  basis,  not  only  for 
protection  against  neighbour  states,  possibly  ruled  hy 
nmbitious  monarcha,  but  also  in  order  to  soften  down  the 
asperities  and  feuds  which  arise  from  personal  antagon- 
isms. ThoBo  antagonisms  are  leas  apt  to  grow  into 
factions  in  a  large  area.  Federalism  is  the  best  expodiont 
to  which  small  republics  can  resort  for  securing  strength 
against'  foreign  enemies.  It  preserved  the  Achn-an 
citios  in  fruedom  for  more  than  a  century  after  the 
subjection  of  Athens  and  Thebes. 

Primary  assemblien  arc  not  well  fitted  to  deal  with 
largo  and  difncult  questions  either  of  foreign  relations  or 
of  domestic  legislation.  They  have  too  much  impetuosity 
and  too  little  special  knowledge.  Thoy  can  seldom  main- 
tain continuity  of  policy. 

The  average  oitiy^n,  however  tn(«ilHgont  be  the  race 
to  which  he  belorig*i,  is  not  good  enough  for  the  work  of 
civil  administration  in  a  civilisod  community.  The  Greek 
practice  of  xeloction  by  lot  (which,  however,  was  not 
applied  to  the  most  important  oflHces)  is  the  most  extreme 
form  which  the  disregard  of  special  fitness  can  take ; 
but  it  differs  only  in  degreo  from  rotation  in  office  as 
practised  in  the  Ignited  States;  for  both  plans  spring 
from  the  notion  that  the  ordinary  citi7.<*n  can  disohai^e 
civic  functions.     Inefticiency  must  needs  follow. 

Judicial  work  ought  to  be  kept  a«  far  a«  possible  apart 
from  political  work.  The  Gi-eeka  were  almost  forced  by 
their  circumstances  to  entrust  tlie  fomier  to  juries  and, 
indeed,  to  very  large  juries,  because  these  were  thought 
loss  liable  to  improper  influences.  But  justice  and  the 
quality  of  the  law  suffered. 

No  class  can  withdraw  from  its  legitimate  public 
functions  without  paying  some  penalty.  The  rich  in 
Greek  republics  were  apt  to  neglect  their  civic  duties  in 
order  to  look  after  their  property.  Their  own  interests 
as  well  as  those  of  the  State  BulTercd,  for  they  forwent 
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their  chance  of  niodoratiiig  populnr  excesses.  Kven  in 
tliese  Huspicioua  domocrdciua,  woAith  gftvo  not  only  promU 
nence  but  the  opportunity  for  ttcqiiiring  iniiuonco,  which, 
if  wisely  ased,  would  huvi!  hvlped  to  fttcady  the  ship. 

Other  kiMitoiKt  might  bo  gathered  fixtm  the  countlen 
experiments  which  Iho  Greoktt  made  in  the  Held  of  insU- 
tutions.     But  Uio  renl  interest  of  their  history  lies  less  in 
these  cxporimontA  than  in  the  illustrntion«  which  their 
ivnnnl»  supply  of  ths   permanent  tendencies  of   human 
nature.      Nowhere  else  do  we  find  ro  vivid  and  variou^^^ 
a  record  of  these  tendencies  in  their  full  and  free  play^H 
embodied  as  they  arc  in  strikiuj;  chaiitctem  and  dramatic 
situations.     To  thosv  oxpuriments  in  thw  govenim«nt  u(^^ 
the  people  by  Uiu  people,  which   they  were   the  first  C^^| 
ti-y,  they  brought  an  incompurublo  ai-dour  and  ingonuityi^^ 
Their  litful   life,  filled  with  ware  and   cunspiracicM   and 
revolutions,  wns  illuniinod  by  a  blaze  of  poetry,  philo- 
sophy, and  &i%  which  no  sttlieequent  ago  has  eiiuallod. 
Short  indeed  was  the  career  of  these  ropublics,  but  it 
was  intense,  and  it.  was  wonderfully  fruitful  for  all  later 
generations.    It  has  for  us  the  unfading  cliann  of  showing 
humanthoughtandpassionintheirprimal«implietty.  Tha 
stream,  still  near  its  source,  runs  with  the  clearness  uf     \ 
a  mountain  spring  welling  up  from  the  de^^p  re<:esKes  of 
the  rooks.    Vt'e  see  men  as  Nature  made  them,  obeying 
their  first  impulses,  eager  and  curious,  full  of  invention,     j 
full  of  imagination.    We  see  them  unfettered  by  tradi- 
tions  and   recollections,  unguided   by  settled   principle*, 
without  the  habits  and  prejudices  and  hesitations  whidi 
recoUectlous  of  post  failures  implant,  weaving  theories,     , 
enriehing  the  world  with  ideas  and  maxima  an  they  move 
onward  with  the  confident  joyoujsooss  of  youth.  ; 

The  student,  when  he  iunis  from  the  Greek  cities  to 
Home,  finds  himself  in  a  dilTercnt  and  far  later  world. 
Rome  is,  indeed,  hardly  younger  in  time  than  they.  Her 
chronicles  go  as  far  back  as  the  authentic  history  of  any 
Greek  rcpubUc.  She  was  great  and  powerf  id  lief  nro  Athon* 
and  Thebea  fell  at  Cbeeronea.  Yet  Rome  seems  modem  in 
comparison.  Though  we  not'O  strange  sur^nvals  of  primi- 
tive usage  down  to  the  very  days  of  Cicero  and  CflBMT, 
though  the  consul  takes  ouiuus  from  the  flight  of  bird« 
and  human  victims  are  buried  alive  as  a  sacrifice,  stall 
the  contemporaries  of  Cicero  and  Ciesar  seem  quit«  nrjir 
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to  our  own  tiiDu  in  their  conception  of  politics  nn<I  their 
jwlitical  liubits.  It  is  not  in  hor  remoteness,  but  in  tho 
pxcoptionni  position  and  unparallolod  career  of  Homo 
that  tho  difficulty  lies  of  drawing  from  her  historj'  con- 
ciusionht  applictiMo  to  any  modern  siat«. 
m  Piilt  of  political  interest  as  her  history  in,  and  ouHous 
^s  is  tiie  parallel  that  may  he  dra^vn  between  her  con- 
stitution and  the  constitution  of  England,  ef^perially 
hb  the  latter  stood  in  the  eighteenth  century — a  topio 
■which  no  winter  seems  to  have  worked  out — her  govern- 
ment had  too  sti-ong  an  oligarchic  element  to  enable  us 
to  draw  from  her  much  that  l>ears  directly  on  the  merits 
and  faults  of  popular  govei-nmont  in  our  modem  sense. 
Still  there  are  some  lessons  to  be  learnt  One  is  the 
falsity  of  the  belief  that  a  Rovemmout  pai-tly  dcmocratio 
must,  unless  overthrown  by  force,  nwussarily  yrow  muro 
democratic,  as  streams  wear  their  cbunuels  dcoper.  Tho 
progress  which  Rome  at  one  time  B«omed  to  be  making 
in  that  direction  was  arrested.  Tho  general  <i.t»>oml>ly 
in  which  popular  sovereignty  expressed  itself  did  not 
become  a  more  potent  factor,  nor  overset  the  balanco 
of  tho  constitution. 

Another  w  the  value  of  a  legal  liahit  of  mind.  Tho 
mans  possesiwd  tbi»  habit  more  strongly  than  any 
people  havo  done  b«foro  or  since  (except  perhaps  the 
early  Norsemen)  till  the  establishment  of  the  American 
Federal  connttitution.  It  was  spi^cially  valuable  becanso 
it  enabled  them  to  allow  great  discretion  to  magistrates, 
in  the  confidence,  justified  during  the  best  days,  that 
this  discretion  would  not  be  abused,  and  that  the  magis- 
tiutes  woidd  conform  to  settled  usage  unless  some  emer- 
gency required  a  departure  from  it.  The  stuudai-d  of 
duty  set  by  the  law  was  a  high  one;  and  men  tried  to 
ive  up  to  it  both  in  commanding  and  obeying. 

Their  willingness  to  entrimt  great  powei-s  to  the  execu- 
tive bad.  with  some  dangers,  immense  advantages  for  a 
nation  placed  as  the  Romans  wore.  Modern  peoples  may 
hesitate  to  follow  the  example,  yot  it  is  an  example  to  be 
pondered,  for  no  hiinn  resulted  till  the  beginning  of 
what  was  practically  a  i-«volutJonary  period.  After  the 
days  of  Marius  and  Sulhi  probably  nothing  could  have 
saved  tho  ancient  constitution. 
I       TiieiKe  wide  jwwcrs  were  given — and  herein  there  may 
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be  n  justification  for  tho  practice— gfinerally  to  mou  o(j 
ruuk  whu  had   the  talent  t'oi'  'war  aiid  goTertuuent  in ! 
thaiv  blood,  and  generally  to  men  who  were  personally 
ubie  und  experienced.    Tbe  unHcrupuloutt  mpacity  which 
tlioy  often  displayed   in   tbe   provinces   was   compatible 
with  a  »on«o  of  duty  to  Rome.     Until  the  days  came 
when  wealth  bought  office,  and  office  was  sought  for  the 
Bftko  of  wealth,  no  people  reoognined  more  fully  the  value 
of  t*kil!  and  capacity  in  officials,  op  was  less  liable  to  boj 
soduced  by  mere  demagogues.    Tbe  practical  monopolyj 
of  tbe  higher  posfai  which  tbe  nobles  enjoyed  wils  no  i 
doubt  mortifying  to  an  able  man  of  obscure  origin,  bucj 
it  was  no  serious  injury  to  the  commonwealth. 

Perhaps  the  most  inipre«sive  lesson  Roman  politics 
have  for  ua  is  the  worth  of  traditions.  Bomo  Uvwd  and 
throve  by  traditionn — traditions  of  valour,  of  putriotisni, 
of  ngorouu  duvotion  to  duty,  traditions  also  of  tbo  spirit 
in  which  iustitutioos  ou^ht  to  bo  worked,  a  spiril  which 
rostrainod  party  passion  when  it  soomcd  to  ho  eudan- 
goring  tbo  common  welfare.  These  traditions  formed  a 
slimdard  of  conduct  in  the  ruling  class,  a  class  which 
was  not  too  large  to  be  amenable  to  the  goncrnl  opinion  ^^ 
of  the  elder  mou  who  bad  filled  great  posts.  Habits  ^^ 
and  imdenttondings  and  oonvontious  were  formed  which 
gained  a  force  almost  equal  to  that  of  law.  Thus  it  was 
that  a  constitution  full  of  anomalies,  of  opportunities 
for  obstruction,  and  of  chances  of  deadlock,  full  also  ofj 
risks  from  the  misuse  of  wide  authority,  was  suoooss- 
fully  worked  for  three  strenuous  centuries.  Men  like 
the  Romans  of  the  middle  period  of  the  ropublto  oould 
work  any  constitution.  ^Vhen,  as  a  result  of  extended 
conquests,  vast  prizes  were  oft'ered  to  greed  and  ambition ; 
when  the  rural  clement  among  the  citizens  had  vanished 
and  the  jmjntlxiti  Bomanug  bad  become  a  city  mob ;  when 
tbe  ^and  traditions  of  public  duty  had  decayed ;  then 
the  faults  of  tbo  constitution  were  at  once  apparent. 
They  proved  fatal  because  the  spirit  which  had  formerly 
counteracted  them  was  extinct. 
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Ajid  other  works. 

Ik  the  learned  and  thoughtful  volume  which  Mr  Jamea 
Qairdner  luus  contributed  to  the  'Ui»tory  of  the  English 
Cliurch,"  edited  by  the  late  Dean  of  Winchoator  and  the 
Rev,  William  Hunt,  there  i»  what  will  strike  many 
readers  as  a  strange  omission.  There  is  no  mention  of 
the  influeura  exeroisod  upon  the  minds  of  the  Knglinth 
Reformers  by  the  great  writer  whose  'Paraphrase'  tiio 
Injunctions  of  l.'>47  ordered  to  bo  issued  for  use  in  the 
churches  of  England.  And  yet,  if  wo  were  to  seek 
for  a  single  tliinker  whosv  opinions  are  n'flectod  in  tho 
principles  of  the  Kngliith  Kvformatiou,  it  would  be  the 
scholar  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
I  The  '  Cambridge  Modem  History,"  in  tlio  vast  multitude 
I  of  details  with  which  it  is  of  necessity  concerned,  finds 
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space  for  a  lucid  aummnrj-  of  the  churncter  of  Ernmnad^B 
Dr  Fairhairii,  to  whom  it  foils  to  writy  of  the  (ondenciM  V 
of  Europenn  thought  in  the  age  of  the  Roformution,  in 
too  strenuously  Protestant  to  have  much  sympathy  with  b 
the  chief  of  the  modenites :  he  would  placo  him  among  H 
the  Laodiceans.  "We  do  not  expect,  in  so  wide  n  survey, 
u  detailed  account  of  a  single  influence,  however  great ; 
but  an  illuminative  and  outhoritativo  summary  of  tho 
conditions  undi-T  which  the  thinker  wiw  called  upon  to 
work  iti  to  bo  found  in  tho  chapters,  writton  with  force 
and  precision,  by  Professor  Kruus,  Dr  Lindsay,  and  Mr 
Stanley  Licnthcc*. 

Modem    literature,  hiiittorical  and    theological,  finds 
more  and  more  of  intei-ojit  in  tho  career  and  opinions  of 
Erasmus.     Scholars  in  the  ancient  classics  have,  indeed,  ^^ 
never  neglected  hiin;  for  he  did  a  service  to  the  know-^| 
Ufidge  of  tho  classical  literatures  which  was  in  its  way  " 
nmique.     As  Sir  Richard  Jebb  reminded  us  in  his  brill- 
iant Rede  Lecture  at  Cambridge,  he  made  the  northern 
nations   'feel   the  value   and   charm   of   tho    classics  as 
literature.'     In  letters  his  fame  as  a  great  humanist  can- 
not be  obliterated.    But  it  is  in  fields  more  close  to  the 
daily  progress  of  human  affairs  that  bis  intorest  for 
moilom  writors  has  chiefly  been  found.     Ho  is  studied 
Uo*day  as   a    man    of    singularly   interesting;,   at    times 
Kpuxzling,   porsomUity ;    as   a    prcscicut    theologian    and 
biblical  critic;  as  onu  who,  at  once  a  philosopher  and  a 
man  of  affairs,  saw  the  significance  of  the  problems  of 
his  own  day,  and  forcuiw  lho»e  of  mudcnt  time. 

The  bibliography  of  the  groat  Dutch  scholar  is  in 
iti^iclf  a  lai-ge  subject^  and  the  University  of  Ghent  is 
doing  good  work  in  it»  '  Rildiothcca  Krosniiana ' ;  but  the 
critical  studies  of  tho  man  and  of  his  works,  both  general 
and  special,  are  more  interesting,  as  they  ai-e  more 
numerous,  than  the  bibliographical.  Among  the  books 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article— a  selection  only 
from  »  fur  longer  list— a  prominent  pUico  is  claimed  by 
the  two  volumes  in  which  Mr  P.  M.  Nichols  has  iuveeU* 
gat<>d  tho  data  for  the  life  of  Erasmus  in  a  laborious 
endoavotir  to  date  accurately  all  his  epistles  up  to  his 
fifty-firat  year,  and  the  edition,  complotod  by  Otto  Giinter 
after  tho  death  of  Joseph  Fdrstemann,  of  tho  collection 
of  letters  (1520-1535)  in  the  Leipzig  rniven^ity  library', 
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Wt'  lire  now  ablo  to  reconsider  nome  aspects 
from  new  materials  and  in  a  new  light. 


oehi 


.18  career 


I 
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Erasmus  was  bom  On  October  27,  1466,*  '  ex  ilUcito  ot 
ut  timet,  tnt'esto  dnmnatoque  coitu,'  wrote  Leo  X  when 
lie  gavo  him  license  to  continue  his  life  in  the  world. 
He  died  on  July  12,  1536.  Thus  hio  lifo  covered  the  mo«b 
important  years  of  the  German  Itcnais8uncc  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  Gorman  Rofurmiition.  In  the  firitt  ho 
wa-s  by  far  the  muiit  pruminunt  Ugiiro,  in  the  second  he 
waa  not  far  from  being  the  most  influential.  It  U  this 
influence,  the  ntliliuh!  which  he  assumed  towards  the 
reforming  moveinunt,  lutd  Uid  origin  of  that  attitude, 
which  we  propose  now  to  consider. 

The  first,  and  in  fwmie  respects  the  deepest,  mark  was 
made  on  his  lifo  hy  hia  monastic  training.  Deveuter, 
's  Hertogenbosch,  Stein,  each  left  its  impression :  he  be- 
came a  genuine  scholar  as  well  as  a  canon  regular  of 
the  Augutttinian  rule.  Gradually  the  scholarly  interest 
overcame  the  mona>)tic.  From  his '  Do  Contemptu  Mtmdi,* 
Dr  Kuicrton  is  justified  in  eayiug,  'The  conclusion  in  irre* 
sistible  that  the  dewription  of  the  chamts  of  a  monastery 
OS  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  distractions  of  the  world, 
and  as  nITording  leisure  for  tho  higher  life,  is  a  fair  re* 
flection  of  Erasmus's  on'n  expei-ionce  up  to  that  time.' 
Study  brought  desires  for  a  wider  view  of  life,  and  with 
[  that  wider  view  came  a  distaste  for  monastic  restraint ; 
but  many  yours  later  he  could  still  warn  a  monk  against 
^  deHOrting  the  cloistered  life.  It  is  true  that  the  famous 
[*  letter  to  Grunnius'  would  seem  to  represent  Erasmua  as 
from  tho  first  an  unwilling  captive,  as  undergoing  con- 
tinuinl  miKcry,  and  as  being  disgusted  throughout  with 
hiM  life,  his  companions,  and  bis  seclusion.  But  Mr 
Nichols'  remarks  t  on  this  letter  suom  to  us  fully  jitstiQod: 
the  date  and  the  occasion  have  their  importance  in  testi- 
fying to  the  nature  of  tho  composition. 

I        'It  Riny  be  conjectured   that   it  was  on   tho  occasion  of 

'  Emenms's  suit  to  Pope  Leo  .  .  .  and  probably  during  his  t«n 

d»7^  Tiait  to  Bishop  Fisher,  twtween  the  llth  aud  the  24tli  of 


*  This  Is  the  mil^cet  ot  n  IcBKthf  cxamlitMian  hj  Dr  RIcbter. '  Rmiiinua- ' 
Lpiwn'tlx  A.  pp.  l-ils ;  snd  au  ii!>|)rndlx  by  Mr  Nkholi.  '  L«tCeni 
i,'1,  47M7U.  t  ■U-;l«»of  Enis»ii.ia,'il,  337. 
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August,  ISIU,  thnt  ho  foiiml  time  1<>  ilict.-itv  in  Ms  rapid  way 
the  oorrespondonco  with  Lambertuis  Gniuiiius  apostolic  secre- 
tary, which  appearB  to  have  been  flrat  printed  several  years 
later  iu  the  tweaty-fourtli  book  of  the  "  Opus  Epistolanun," 
1520.  In  the  epUilo  inscribed  "Eranuuit  to  Gruiuuiw,"  tbut 
writer  m^rrHtcs  at  »om«  Icnfctli  tbo  ittory  of  n  certain  Kloreo* 
tins  or  f<1orence,  who  had  iu  his  boyish  days  Imou  induced  by:] 
hifl  frienda  to  embrace  the  monnstic  profession,  for  which 
cliaraoter  was  not  suited.  Tlie  detaila  of  the  life  of  Floro: 
nKr«einfr  with  the  oaHy  history  of  Bm.intufl  himself,  ax  it  Ui' 
narnited  in  the  "Comjjcndium  Vit.<P."  tnako  it  evident  to  th«' 
reader  that  the  author  -wfui  telling  his  own  story  in  such  a 
way  OS  left  him  free  to  modify  or  embeUish  without  imixi' 
tlon  of  faLiebood.  But  It  does  not  appear  to  Lave  been  geDO*' 
rally  understood  by  liia  biographers  that  tbe  correspoaddoV 
to  whom  tbo  letter  is  a<Idrc«aed  was  fiotitious,  and  that  no 
Lambcrtus  Gmnnius,  Scriba  Apostolicus,  over  existed  except 
in  imagination.' 

Gninniaa,  thinks  Hr  Nichob,  was  a  name  derived  by 
Brnsmus  from  his  favourit-o  author,  St  Jorome,  who  thus 
nieknained  hia  opponent  HulTmux :  that  it  was  purely 
flctitioas,  de  Rossi  and  Carini  8uppoit  Mr  Nicholx  to 
believing.  The  letter  it»olf  was  an  'apology  for  the  bold 
st^ep  which  Erasmus  hud  taken  in  rejecting  hi^  nionfwtic 
profetiaion  and  adopting  a  secular  life.*  It  was  more  ihaD 
coloured  by  the  foollngs  of  the  writer  in  1616;  it  cannot 
be  taken  to  represent  what  he  felt  in  14S0,  And  indeed 
It  would  hardly,  perhapa,  be  rash  to  assert  that  I'.raitinui 
never  folt  hostility  to  moua^ticiHni  aa  such ;  he  always 
admitted  the  attraction  of  a  life  of  prayer  and  bcoIubIod 
and  <^on»ecrfttcd  study  ;  but  what  he  denounced,  so  ftooa 
ftj*  he  began  to  express  hi.'*  opinions  freely,  was  the  formal 
obtilitince  to  rulos  and  observances  when  the  spirit  which 
should  animate  them  has  vanished.  A  sense  oE  the 
neglected  opportuuitios  of  monastic  life  ho  cei-tainly 
possessed  and  uttered;  but  fortunately,  while  he  sub- 
dued his  mind,  as  he  says  of  his  imaginary  Horonce,  he 
could  not  mould  his  body  to  obedience ;  as  when  he  was 
at  Paris,  in  the  College  of  Mont&igu,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  monasterj-  of  St  GeneviSve,  a  celebrated  foundation  of 
his  order,  ho  comphuned  of  bad  food,  bad  companions,  and 
ill-judged  restrictious.  He  was  ill  at  ease  in  places  whoro 
he  could  not  study  tbo  pagan  classics  and  the  Futhoni 
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and  the  Biblp  with  cqmil  froc-dom,  or  wliero  he  could  not 
combine  hit*  Htudio»  with  cultivutcd  society  and  the  fellow- 
ship of  men  coDVGraunt  with  a  wider  world.  He  speakn 
of  himself  whon  ho  saj-B  that  the  abbot  should  have 
warned  Florence  before  lie  took  tho  vows : — 

'Son,  it  in  foo)iHh  to  strive  in  vain.  Our  lostitutiou  is  not 
suited  for  you,  nor  you  for  it.  While  that  coiir»o  is  fttill  open, 
choose  another  kind  of  life.  Christ  dwells  everywhere,  not 
only  here.  Religion  may  be  pursued  in  any  dress,  if  tho 
heart  be  net  wanting.  We  will  help  you  to  return  to  free- 
dom witli  tho  HAnction  of  your  KnArcliiui  and  friends '  (ii,  366). 

Wlicu  he  left  his  mona8tery  to  be  the  Hcholar-com- 
panion  of  a  diplomatic  bishop,  a  now  life  began  for  bini 
which  ]io  wft.s  eager  to  profit  by  and  to  enjoy.  Tho 
painful  iutorludo  of  Parisian  »tudy.  and  a  short  return 
to  the  servieo  of  Henry  of  Borgon,  Bishop  of  Cambray. 
led  on  to  tho  more  ci'itical  iunuonces  of  hin  life,  those  of 
England,  Italy,  and  tho  Nethorlauda.  Hia  sojourns  in 
each  of  these  countrie-s  affected  his  intellectual  develop- 
ment, and  BO  eventually  his  attitude  towards  the  Keforma- 
tion  a»  represented  by  Luther  and  by  Calvin. 

The  English  influences,  as  we  cannot  but  rcmcntltcr  with 
sat  isf act  ion,  were  gracious  and  kindly.  EnistuU'*  came 
first  to  England  in  149U  with  his  pupil  William  Blount, 
Lord  Mountjoy,  and  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of 
John  Colot  and  Thomas  More.  A  few  weeks,  he  told  his 
friend  Faustus,  nuvdo  him  '  almost  a  sport^iman,  a  courtier 
uf  some  practice,  one  who  could  bow  with  politeness  and 
smiie  with  grace,  and  uU  this  in  spite  of  himself.'  Ho 
inado  courtly  saiutatiomt  to  thu  little  Prince  Henry,  then 
nine  yean*  old,  and  to  the  younger  royal  children.  Ho 
stayed  in  Oxford,  in  the  Augiistiniaii  house  on  the  situ 
of  what  is  now  ff^ewin  Hall.  With  More,  ten  years  his 
jontor,  he  b*>eame  very  intimate ;  for  Colot  he  formed 
a  reverent  affection. 

'You  will  find  In  me"  {he  wi-ote  to  the  latter)  'a  man  of 
slender  fortimc,  or  rather  of  none  at  all,  averse  from  arabi- 
tion,  moat  inclined  to  love,  little  skilled  indeed  in  lettcn*,  but 
a  most  warm  admirer  of  them ;  one  tliat  religiously  venerates 
(coodnesa  In  others  and  thinks  nothitig  of  his  own;  who  is 
rvndy  to  yield  to  all  in  leiuiiing,  to  none  in  honcaty;  simple, 
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open,  frc«,  nqiinlly  !fr>ii>i-aiit  of  slmulatlou  (itid  dlsaimaUtkni^H 
of  K  ch».rat;tvr  liumblo  but  miiinc] ;  o|)nring  in  si)eech :  aptnH 
t(OD.  m  short,  trota  whom  yo(i  ttitvw  nothing  to  exiKct  bo^H 
character '  ('  Letters,'  i,  'iOl).  ^M 

Of  Colet  himself  ho  wrote  :—  ^M 

'Such  19  yoor  learning,  that  without  the  «>ninivmUition  <]^| 
high  oh«raoter  yon  deserve  to  be  iinivci-Mally  admircKl;  ttnA  ' 
nw-h  in  thv  hulliieiH  of  your  Ufc  Hint  you  cannot  but  be  a^i 
object  of  lOTc,  rcxi)«ct,  ntul  vciivrRtlou  to  every  oiie.'  ^| 

It  wna  Colet  (he  wrote  to  Mountjoy)  and  the  prior  of 
the  Au^atinian  houiie,  Hobert  Chaiiiork,  'than  whose 
character  nothing  could  be  imagined  more  Hweet  and 
unliable,'  who  wei*e  the  chief  cauHes  of  the  love  lie  f« 
for  England.  Colet*a  waa  the  influence,  tho  memoi 
which  he  cherished  moat.  It  was  the  beautiful,  truAtfc 
»iimplicity  of  the  great  preacher  which  appealed  to 
suinvwhiit  nrtiliciitl  character  of  Ertu^mus,  that  quittnl 
i^iniplicity  which  butra^-K  it«olf  iu  all  bin  letters,  not  Icaiit 
in  the  founding  of  liitt  famous  school,  when  ho  hoped  that 
in  prayei"*  for  him  the  hoys  would  lift  up  their  little 
'  %vhite  haiulH.'  Colet  wan  one  of  those  men,  rare  in 
every  generation,  who  could  speak  directly  of  the  deepest 
things  without  offence  to  any  man. 

'Ah,  Erasmus,  of  books  and  of  knowledge  there  is  no  ead; 
but  there  la  nothing  better  for  this  short  term  of  ours  than 
tliat  we  should  liv<!  n  ptii-i^  atitl  holy  life,  and  daily  do  our 
boRt  to  Iw  dfiinsud  nnd  culij;ht<'int<i,  k>  n-i  t<>  reiUNv  tluit 
ivhich  it  promiDod  by  those  Pythagorean  mid  Calxtlisticai 
ide«8  of  Rouchlin,  but  will  in  my  judgment  never  be  attained 
but  by  the  ardent  love  and  imitation  of  Jesus.  Wherefore  it 
i.i  my  luoet  caruest  wish  tliat,  leavhig  all  indirect  caiLi^es,  we  ^ 
proceed  by  n  i<hort  meUiMl  to  the  tnith.*  *  ^H 

'nie  WISH  and  genlle  Wjirham  influenced  him  too.     So 
did  the  religious  and  loyal  Moro ;  but,  when  first  Kraamt^^ 
knew  him,  he  yvai*  still  writing  epigrams,  at  timea  in  i^H 
very  high  strain,  and  was  far  from  the  seriousness  of  1^^^ 
later  daji*.     It  was  Colet's  influence  which,  at  »  critical 
time,  was  formative  for  Erasmus.    He  was  hesitating,  it 
is  easy  to  guess,  between  pure  letters  and  religion. 

■  BCr  Kf cboU  woidd  mid  ■  ad  VarlUt^m '  <tni>t<*d  of  '  breTHAtem  " 
comptndlo  caiduii'  <II,  SUT). 
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cas  <)f  supremo  importntico  tlml,  whori  tlic  Kcholftr  left 
the  cl<iistcr  ami  buguii  to  lay  n»nlo  the  caiiun':4  dress,  he 
came  into  contact  with  tho  Now  Learning  od  its  Christian, 
not  on  itA  pagan  eido;  that  he  was  at  home  in  England 
before  he  knew  Italy ;  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Colet  rather 
than  of  Bemho,  an  intimate  of  More  before  he  wuh 
acquainted  with  Loo  X.  Tho  results  of  Krasmuss  English 
sojourning))  and  of  tho  influence  of  his  English  friends 
were  the  '  Enchoiridion '  and  the  '  Novum  Instrumentum.' 
Kot  in  Italy  would  ho  learn  to  be  busy  with  tho  things  of 
God.  It  was  in  England  too,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  he  set  to  work  seriously  to  learn  Greek ;  and  here,  too, 
Colot's  inBuence  may  be  traced. 

'  It  can  scarcely  hare  failed  to  occur  to  him  in  his  disctigsions 
with  Colct '  (Mr  Nichols  well  says) '  that  he  should  be  groping  in 
the  dark  If  he  endeiivoured  to  become  an  interpreter  of  the 
New  Testtiinunt  without  a  more  complete  knowIodKe  of  the 
Ungungo  in  which  it  is  written'  (i,  232). 

The  author  of  tho  '  Adagia,'  for  all  his  wit,  learned  to 
look  on  life  with  serious  eyes.  The  *  Encheiridion,'  the 
•dagger  of  the  Christian  knight,"  showed  decidedly  that 
Erasmus,  like  Colot,  knew,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
openly,  thot  the  Church  needed  to  he  purged  of  formalism. 
There  is  a  truth  behind  the  Church's  observances,  but  it 
is  a  truth  that  l»  too  often  obscured.  'To  worahip  the 
itaintB  is  to  imitate  their  virtues.  The  saint  cares  more 
for  this  kind  of  reverence  than  if  you  bum  a  hundred 
caudlea  before  him.'  How  easy  ts  the  corruption  of  the 
monastic  ideals ;  how  mechanical  the  saying  of  psalms, 
tho  keeping  of  fasts,  may  become!  Yet  the  Church's 
ruh'M  should  stitl  be  observed,  only  the  spirit  must  inspire 
tho  observance  of  the  letter. 

'What  tlivn  Hhall  the  Christian  do?  Shall  ho.  neglect  tho 
cooimandH  of  the  Church,  despise  the  honourable  traditiona  of 
tho  Fsthcra,  and  cwndoum  pious  observances  ?  Nay,  if  he  is  a 
wcnkling  he  will  hold  on  to  these  as  necessary ;  if  he  is  strong 
and  perfect  he  will  observe  them  so  much  tho  more,  lest 
through  hLt  wisdom  he  olTcml  hi«  weak  brother  and  alay  him 
for  whom  Olirist  died.  These  things  he  ought  to  do  and  nut 
to  Iwve  tho  othcis  undone.'  * 

'■•«Bil  Opera,  r,  37.    TUe  tmoaUtlon  !■  Dt  EiDcrton'i.    Ilo  verj-  Xnlf 
'It  will  bn  iioUc«d  Ibnt,  cveu   thu.fi  earif  la  Br«!iRiUB*«  iiMnl 
vs  DM  Aim  M  dlStrovili;;  ikiiylbiuif.' 

-A'O.  -WJ.  2  U 
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From  the  '  mornl  appeal '  of  this  Etriking  book,  writtoifl 
like  so  much  that  is  beet  in  the  TCorks  of  Cliri»tiain 
moralisb),  to  meet  a  coocrete  ca«e,  and  effect,  if  it  might 
be,  the  repentance  of  a  flingle  erring  bouI.  it  was  no  far 
step  to  the  source,  for  Christians,  of  all  such  appeals,  the^ 
New  Testament  of  Jeeua  Christ.     The  edition  of  tl 
Greek  Testament  which  Bratimus  pubHsbMl  in  1516,  undf 
the  title  of  'Novum  InstrumoDtum,' wa« mainly  the 
of  bin  Htuy  at  Cambridf^u.     Ho  may  bo  reckoned  as  the 
first  of  the  gruat  scholars  of  that  imtversity  to  wboi; 
students  of  the  Xow  T«>itamont  owe  ho  largo  a  debt. 

Before  bo  luft  Knglitml  t'ortbolaut  tiine(I5l7),  Krasmd 
ranked  high,  ixirhtipi^  highet«t,  among  tboee  who  wei 
working  to  draw  back  the  thoughts  of  ohurohmen  to 
fountaiu'head  of  their  religion.  Ho  bad  ithowc  tbi 
learned  niau  aa  be  wua,  be  wait  6nit  of  all  a  lybrititiH 
scholar;  be  had  shown  too,  not  uncertainly,  whence  the 
principles  of  the  needed  reform  should  be  derived ;  for 
he  pointed  men  unmistakably  to  the  New  Tostameat. 
There  was  the  model  for  the  Church,  becauBo  the  Scrip- 
tures spoke  directly  of  Christ;  and  men  in  England,  lu 
More's  verse  showed,  felt  that  Erasmus  had  made  the 
eavred  book  shine  with  a  new  light.  Hu  thought  lo 
direct  mvn  to  the  truth  without  diDguiso ;  and  so  hi» 
greut  sorvico  to  the  world  came  from  the  fact  that '  ho 
proposed  to  tind  out  as  nearly  as  bo  could  what  Uw 
writer  of  the  Xew  Testament  had  actually  said.'  And 
he  used  the  Kutben*  to  support  the  Bible.  Uu*  work  on 
St  Jerome — ako  mainly  accomplished  in  England — waa 
designed  to  show  what  the  great  father  really  said,  and 
to  point  the  lessons  of  his  tuigucity  and  saroa»ra. 

But  the  English  influeuces  were  incomplete  without  n 
wider  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the  Church.  Italy 
was  to  stimulate  the  humanism  of  Erasmus,  and  to  barb 
the  %^'it  which  wrote  the  '  Colloquies '  and  the  '  Encomium 
Morise.'  The  '  Encomium,'  indeed,  though  it  was  writtm 
in  More  a  house,  wait  the  result  of  Italian  experiences. 

There  could  hardly'  he  a  greater  change  than  from 
England,  stilt  semi -barbarous  as  it  seemed  to  European 
wil«,  where  literature  and  the  arts  had  hardly  come  to 
birth,  to  Italy,  the  home  of  all  that  had  changed  the  out- 
look or  tlie  civilil^cd  world.      In  Enij:Iuud  Erasmus  had 
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found  gonorous  patrons  and  warm  friendti,  men  who 
upprociutcd  his  gentua  and  entei'ed  with  enthuaiaem  uito 
his  literary  interests,  but  he  niU8t  have  felt,  as  they 
iiUowud  him  tu  feel,  that  he  was  a  master  among  schohini. 
In  lUity  ho  had  more  to  learn  than  to  teach ;  most  of  uU 
from  thti  very  atmosphere  of  the  place  in  which  luttors 
were  studied  by  the  noble,  the  merchant,  tlic  temporal 
Hovoroign.  uod  the  princes  of  the  Church.  Italy  wtm  not 
only  tho  birthplace  of  the  old  classic  literature  which  he 
knew  b««t ;  it  wan  tho  home  of  the  great  revivul  which 
had  inspired  hts  own  work. 

'  Thu  a])]Hxil  uf  ItAly  to  tho  blstortcul  iiuAjfinntion  In,  one 
would  sny,  pcrhiipn  tho  moHb  powerful  that  hiui  over  coiiio  tu 
n  flcliolar'a  mind  fi-om  that  land  of  euchantoieut.  It  was  a 
time,  too,  when  men's  tJioughts  aud  sctivitJed  were  tiiruing 
eagerly  to  all  that  .-tide  of  the  new  cln^ical  .ttud>'.  For  n 
century  Aiid  a  half,  ever  since  the  di*yi*  of  Petransh  and 
RieiiKi,  tlK!  trc-»Muvt>  of  nuciettt  urt.  tircuk  ns  woll  an  lUuniui, 
had  been  brought  to  light,  gathered  into  groat  oollevtioD)-, 
aud  made  to  do  their  i)art  in  the  education  of  Europe,  Tho 
limits  of  the  Eternal  City  had  been  tunicd  Into  one  great 
treasnre-lioiiiwof  procionsromiDders  of  fomierand  presages  of 
(ntttro  fcroatness.  Tlie  visitor  to  Rome  or  to  Plorvncc  iiiiK)il< 
study  from  tho  originals  the  cboicext  forms  in  which  the  art 
of  the  ancient  world  luul  expressed  itself.*   (Emerton,  p.  1^} 

It  was  impDHsiblo  for  all  this  not  to  uffoct  the  cxtra- 
ordiuarily  receptive  intellect  of  Erasmus.  Dr  Kmcrton 
reminds  us  that  all  the  great  scholar  records  of  his 
approach  to  Italy  would  allow  us  to  bclicvo  that '  his  mind 
was  occupied  with  tho  immediuto  profit  of  the  moment — 
his  doctor's  degree,  his  now  publisbur,  the  petty  comforts 
and  discomforts  of  dully  hfo.'  But  this  was  clearly  not 
the  case.  Ho  wont  to  Italy  almost  u  stranger  us  regards 
p«r>iomi1  knowledge  of  tho  great  leaders  of  the  literary 
revival ;  hut  from  tho  moment  of  hi«  nrrivid  tu  tho  counti-y 
it  19  certain  that  he  was  known  and  welcomed  as  a  great 
man  of  letters,  and  that  ho  had  tlio  entr^  into  the  literary 
society  which  he  was  best  able  to  appreciate.  lie  soon 
abandoned  (for  the  practical  rc^tson,  ho  says,  that  it  led 
to  his  being  mistiiken  for  a  plague-doctor)  the  habit  of  the 
Augustinian  canons;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  ono 
among  the  easy-going  clerical  dilettjintcs  to  whose  sorioty 
he  was  introduced   would  take  uoticc  of  tho  cbunge  or 
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roprobato  it.  Whon  ho  oamo  to  Venice  he  was  recmred' 
witli  coniitil  respect  by  the  famous  printer  Aldos;  Ki 
Rome  great  churchmen  stood  in  his  presence  and  )taidj 
'  It  (8  bBooming  for  the  pupil  to  stand  boforo  the  mantvr*  ] 

At  Bologna,  Venice,  ajid  at  Rome  (whithor  ho  veo( 
'to  renew  old  friendships  and  nuike  fresh  iicqimintAnoos*), 
he  entered  fully  into  the  literary  and  theological  interest* 
of  the  time  and  the  place  ;  and  it  is  quito  curtain  thut  bo 
was  uUo  a.  most  obtfervunt  investigator  of  the  political 
currents.  But  of  thu  lotttirs  which  recorded  those  ex- 
periences very  few  survive.  For  the  ten  months  which 
ho  opont  at  Venice  in  the  hotiso  of  Andrea  d'Asola,  near 
thi>  Kialto,  there  tiro  no  Iett«r«  at  bU  ;  and  little  detail 
remain**  of  ht»  visit*  to  Padua,  Forrara,  Siena,  Na 
Something  may  1h>  said,  however,  of  his  literary 
ctates,  of  the  social  condition))  in  which  he  lived,  of  the 
impression  mode  on  him  by  the  Papacy  in  it«  pride  of 
power. 

That  he  should  thus  at  onco  be  admitted   into  tl 
most  higldy  cultured  society  of  Italy  was  natural.     His 
friend  Boatus  Ithonuou^  says,  with  porhapti  a   touch  ot 
purdonubto  exaggeration,  'Dignitatem  ot  eruditionem  i 
Xtaliam  importavit.  quam  ccitcri  indo  reportare  conxucvor-' 
unt.**     Hiii  name  wax  Well  known  in  Flandun*,  Franco,  and; 
England ;  and  the  Italtuu  scholurii  wuru  well  acquain 
with  the  work  of  foreigners.     Though  he  took  hia  thci 
logical  degree  at  Turin,  it  was  an  a  humaniat,  and  a8  ai 
interpreter  of  Lucinn,  that  he  wan  firm  welcomed  in  Italy. 
There  need  be  no  wonder  tJien  that  ho  turned  his  back 
on  the  monks,  and  at  Floi-ence,  when  he  had,  it  wouli 
Heom,  to  choose  between  the  attractions  of  art  and  lottern, 
preferred  to  the  glories  of  Leonardo  and  Michelangel 
the  attractions  of  the  Dialogues,  which  were  a  model  for 
work  that  ho  was  to  do  in  the  futui-e. 

It  is  not  a  little  characteristic  of  Erasmus  that  he  was 
not  moved  hy  the  memory  of  Savonarola.    'Nous  ch 
chons  en  vain,"  says  M.  do  Nolhac,  'la  truce  cJ'un  regrei 
pour  la  tentative  avort<io  du  Florentin.  et  sommea  t! 
rcste   plus    frapp^s    des    dilT<Srcnces    quo    des    unalogii 
morales  entre  cen  deux  hommes.'    Erasmun  had  uo  »yni 
pattiy  for  such  a  burning  of  vanities  as  the  groat  Domfai' 

*  Uig  i>  tiM  best  anlbtMrllr  for  Uw  aUj  a(  Bruoiiu  In  Ifiy,  *Vltll 
BL'lectontm  aliquot  viroram '  (Batee),  IMl. 
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■Bccercised  another  and  a  still  deoper  influence  on  liim  in 
pegard  to  his  attitude  townrdtt  the  queationn  which  wor« 
to  convulse  the  Church. 

First,  he  found  in  Korae  a  hick  of  l>elief  in  the  veritiflfl  oC 
his  faith:  "Ego, cum  essoin  Itomic,  non  omnes  reperi  tequo 
eincerfi  rrftflpiit^R.'  He  found  a  '  pngana  sodalitjis "  among 
the  scholars,  who  were  willing  to  conform  txj  the  Christian 
Church  and  profit  by  its  endowments  while  diabelieving 
its  fundnnipntal  tenets*.  His  own  idncerity  of  soul  turned 
with  disgust  from  the  Ciceroniaua,  who  played  at  reviving 
clasfiical  Latin  and  pagan  religion.  Ho  was  shocked  by 
the  dirihonesty  of  Christian  prieata  who  eviscoratod  their 
creed.  AI>ove  all  he  was  horriBed  at  tho  policy,  the 
iifrogancc,  tho  military  exploits  of  Julius  II.  Like  More 
in  hix  '  Utopia,' bo  saw  in  the  acts  of  Julius  the  gravest 
danger  to  the  spirit  of  Cbristionity ;  tho  triumphal  entry 
into  BoIuguH,  tho  ptwudo-clasHiti  Ktirmon  at  Rome  de- 
scribed in  tbo  '  Ciceronianus,'  wore  nwvor  forgottcu.  The 
'Encomium  Moriffi'  contnins  suflicient  ovidoiice  of  this 
feeling;  but  far  moro  strongly  in  it  expressed  in  the  satire 
rhich  represents  Julius  us  excluded  from  hoaven.  The 
'  Juliu.s  Exolusus'  can  porhapn  not  even  now  be  certainly 
declared  to  be  the  work  of  Erasmus ;  •  but  a  letter  of 
More's  seems  to  show  that  ho  bad  a  copy  of  it  in  Eraamus'a 
own  handwriting  some  years  before  it  was  published,  and 
Erasmus  wrote  to  More  of  the  book  as  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  Burgundy,  who  was  highly 
diverted  by  it;  while,  in  his  rather  involved  denial  of  the 
authorship,  he  admitted  that  he  had  seen  it  in  tnanuscript 
some  five  years  before.  It  is  dillicult  iudocd  t«  doubt 
that  it  is  an  authentic  work  of  Erasmus,  tbo  genuine 
expression  of  hiu  Italian  experiences.  The  flatteries  of 
humanist  cnrdiuals  luft  tho  groat  Dutch  scholar  frigid 
and  dissatisRcd,  for  ho  was  far  more  a  Christian  thou 
a  humanist  at  lioart;  and  the  'Encomium  Morite'  was 
the  direct  issue  of  this  feeling. 

■  Mr  Vf.S.  Lilly  <*  IIcnalSHMioc  TypM,'  p.  Ill,  tUitt)  ioea  not  believe  that 
Brmiuas  iru  tho  satlior,  and  aajpit  ■  b«  Alwnyii  denl«d  it ;  mid  i-orKcIt/  «-ui 
ooe  of  hlH  cb&rftuWrbtii;  rlrtuen.'  Dut  on  «iuliui(it  EraMnLu  U  ot  opinion 
lliitt  Kt^unuH-^-iuut  entirely  to  bntniHMcl  InhUsMtvfueDtaoiisuobmi^MU; 
for  not  only  did  be  rntlivl;  l>etl(ivi>  in  Uio  prioelpla  9t  proppity  In  a  B«cret, 
iMit  >  (;ood  uiRiijr  of  Ilia  own  works  w«n  publtah«d  niwlcr  pollt«,  but  mom 
or  1«M  irMKipAreul,  linioiuh'  Mr  KicltoU  (il,  610)  mij»  tluit  ilia  Iwok  '  wmt 
liFjroixl  iloiibt  tli«  work  ot  Rrasmns.' 
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jpport  of  the  ' September  mandate'  (whioh  Dr  KnlkofT 
lows  to  be  identical  n-ith  the  Xetherlanda  miuidAte  uf 
irob  1521),  he  pubUshcd  the  bull  of  excommunication 
of  January  3,  1521,  ordered  the  bumiiiR  of  hcrotioal 
books  and  the  denouncing  of  heretical  teachers.  The 
relationa  between  the  Nothorlandii  and  Germany  were 
close;  and  Alcnudcr  watrlicd  iii  the  former  country  the 
friends  and  adherents  of  Luther.  Albrocht  Diircr  was 
prominent  among  them.  He  had  visited  Eruntmus,  and 
bo  saw  the  dangers  of  the  time  with  u  full  ttymptttliy  for 
the  extreme  Heformen*. 

'  Oh.  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam '  (lie  >vr»te  in  liiii  dlju-y), '  where 
art  thou?  Dt^huld  what  the  unjutit  tyranuy  of  earthly  power 
the  might  of  diirkucBfl  can  do.  Hoar,  thou  cbaeipiou  of 
Clirist  I  ride  forth  by  the  side  of  the  Loi-d  Christ ;  defend  tlio 
truth;  galu  the  martyr's  ci-own!  Ax  It  i.-t,  tliou  art  but  a 
frail  old  inuti.  I  have  heard  thee  tmy  thou  liad»t  (dven  thymslf 
but  a  ootipln  more  yonn*  of  octivo  *<)rvii-e;  hiwikI  thorn,  I  pray, 
to  the  proHt  of  the  (iot'pol  and  the  true  Ohristiaa  faith,  and, 
believe  me,  the  gates  of  hell,  the  See  of  Rome,  aa  Christ  has 
mid,  will  not  prevail  agaiuHt  thee.'  * 

It  {»  easy  for  a  man  who  Hees  only  just  before  his  eyen  to 
vrrito  wildly;  but  Kraiimtw  hud  the  wide  outlook  of  an 
instrueteil  thinkvr,  and  ho  would  not  listen  to  the  hot< 
headed  painter,  Diii-cr  indeed  stood  in  a  dangerous 
poflilion  when  Alcandor  camo  to  the  Xotherlands;  and 
Krasmua  too  soon  found  that  ho  was  not  safe.  If  the 
Augustiniaiu)  t«nded  towards  Lutburanism,  and  the  city 
authorities  of  Antwerp  demanded  the  preaching  of 'the 
spel' — which,  though  they  disavowod  oithor  advocacy 
repi'ebonsion  of  Luther,  at  Icaat  iihowod  a  sympathy 
jr  the  reformers — the  mendicant  ordei-s  8tood  iimi ;  and 
Itmuder  tbrt>w  hiiiiiwlf  into  the  Atrife,  singling  out 
nu  Hi  hi«  foe.  Their  old  friendship,  based  on 
iiiitUHrii,  W1F1  at  an  end. 

KnMiiiMt   vMiM  the  iirst  to  show  knowledge,  in  the 

t'tbiThuiiirt,  of  Luther's  writing  f  in  a  letter  of  May  18, 

Mi    'i;>-       T    Uie      bole,  been  happy  at  Louvain, 

■'— ■'  '     angles  with  Dorp,  Btiard,  and 


^l«d  by  BmerbKi.  p.  333. 
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Lee,  and  tho  troubles  about  the  Colln^pum  Trilingu 
When  the  Luuvuin  theological  fnc-ulty  cundeinnod 
Luther's  "Lucubrationc*,'  EmsmuK,  who  heu\  innde  pwe* 
with  tho  theolugicttl  faculty  m  October  lolO,  stood 
upart.  But  within  a  few  months  the  scene  entln^ 
changed.  ErasmuA's  letter  to  Luther  of  May  30,  l&llt,* 
wus  brought  up  agHinflt  him.  It  must  have  seemed  to 
Luther  tepid  enough ;  but  yet  there  were  phrases^  null 
OS  that  in  which  the  German's  lett«r  was  declared  to 
'  breathe  the  verj-  Hpirit  of  Christ,'  which  could  easily  Ik 
uHcd  ngain»it  the  writer.  Two  enemies  took  up  ana* 
against  him— a  Carmelita  named  Nicholas  van  SymooA 
imd  the  Dominican,  Jacob  Hoogstraten.  tbo  hood  of  the 
Inquisition  at  Cologne,  who  organised  the  monastic  factioo 
iig»ir]»t  hitn  und  bandod  the  monks  to};4^-thi_T,  Adiiu 
Aruout«,  Johonn  Brisoldt,  Xikohut  Buvchem,  CarmeBt 
and  tho  Dominican,  Vincent  Dirks.  On  the  other 
Erasmus  found  a  confidant  in  the  Crerman  Domini 
Johann  Fiibcr.t  whom,  it  hat*  been  asserted,  he  eiuployecl 
to  put  forth  hit)  views  at  the  imperial  court.  Faber*i 
own  work,  'Consilium  cujusdam  ex  animo  cupientu  ease 
coDSultum  et  Romani  poutificis  difjiiitati  ct  Christiuna 
religionis  tranquillitati,'  though  Erasmus  denied  all  n- 
sponsibihty  for  it,  was.  in  tone  and  expression,  not  a  little 
like  the  lottvrs  of  the  Dutch  humanist. 

More  than  this,  it  bus  been  nkilfully  argued  that 
Erasmus,  driven  to  lay  aside  hia  diiiliko  of  unonymotu 
writing,  fooling  himself  in  danger,  and  eager  to  oppow 
all  obstacles  to  the  drastic  policy  of  Aleander,}  himaetf 
wrote  the  'Acta  Acadoniia^  Lovaniensis,'  which  was  printeil 
at  Cologne  for  tlie  sake  of  secrecy,  and  which  did 
utmost  to  prejudice  the  work  of  Aleander,  among  oi 
things,  by  dwlaritig  him  to  be  a  Jew,  and  to  di!*crtHiit 
reception  of  the  bull  by  the  I'mversity  of  Louvain 
mero  faroe.  It  was  ai'gued  that  the  bull  was  spuriouB — 
a  reasonable  ground  to  take  up  ;  and  the  Imperial  man- 
date of  S«ptcmbur  28  is  similarly  explained  an'ay.  Uow- 
over  this  may  be,  tho  position  of  Erasmus  became  more 
and  more  untenable  Ue  was  hampered  by  the  iO' 
cretioos  of  that  irreq^onjuible  amateur  in  theology,  U 

■  Openh  at,  4M. 

t  Sm  ■  Arehiv  rarBefOniMtiomgeMlilcbtc,'  I,  I  ('  DleTcnalUI 
<Im  Etmidiiii  ■  I>r  Dr  p.  KaJkoin.  I  lU,  pp.  SR  •«• 
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^Hptutton.  The  writings  which  took  hi^  i«tde,  such  aa  the 
sflmhtitratuti  Orans,'  October  1520,  by  nermann  von  dem 
Biuohe  and  Hermann  von  Neuenahr,  and  the  'Epistola 
Udnlonin  Cinihri,'  did  not  strengthen  his  position  among 
the  Consorvatives;  and,  when  the  Louvain  theologians, 
without  Erasmus,  were  present  at  the  book-burning  of 
October  8,  ir>20,  it  was  clear  that  thoy  wore  no  longer  in 
agreement,  and  lie  wtt«  no  longer  invited  to  their  onic-ial 
meeting!*.    Between  ErasmuH  and  Al<.<undor,  after  a  inoot- 

W"  e  at  Cologne,  there  wiuj  war  to  the  knife. 
At  first  the  great  scholar  was  listened  to  aliko  at  the 
imperial  and  at  the  pajml  court;  but  soon  Che  wind 
changed.  'The  critical  day,'  as  Dr  Kalkoff  call*  it,  of 
November  12,  1520,  ca«t  Ei-a8mu8  adrift  from  all  possible 
Lutheran  moorings.  The  publication  of  the  '  Babylonish 
Captivity '  was  a  call  to  which  he  could  not  respond ;  and 
yet  Aleander  would  not  ixt-ogniso  him  as  orthodox  or  safe. 
The  edict  of  Worms  was  carried  out  drastically  in  the 
Netherlands,  under  the  legate's  direction  and  tiiat  of  the 
Inqui'iition.  Books  wore  burnt  at  Antwerp  and  Ghent; 
and  Aleaudcr  was  ready  to  '  burn  lialf  a  dozen  Lutherans 
niivo.'     Early  in  July  1521,  Aleander  had  a  five  hours' 

,  int«r\-io%v  with  Erasmus  at  Bru.'isels,  and  ac<:used  him  of 
being  concerned  in  several  Lutheran  writings,  though  he 
tttill  declared  that  he  was  protecting  him.  Soon  nfter- 
wards  the  approval  of  Leo  X  was  given  to  Alooudor's 
action,  in  the  jirst  instructions  issued  by  the  Curio,  for  the 
•  bringing  back  of  Krasnms  into  the  right  way.* ' 

Five  weeks   later,  further   guarantees   for  the   good 
Iwbttviour  of  Erasmus  in  church  matters  wero  demanded. 

I  Matters  went  fntm  bad  to  worse.  Erusnius  was  reiuly,  it 
Mcems,  tu  write  against  Luther ;  but  Aleander  Muid  nothing 
of  this  at  Rome.  He  requested  leave  to  read  the  pro- 
hihitcd  books,  hut  the  nuncio  refused  him.    The  book  of 

I  Volonus,  on  the  primacy  of  Pet«r,  was  ascribed  to  him  by 
Aleander,  with  the  approval  of  the  pjvpal  vice-chancellor; 

,    and  at  last,  after  declaring  that  he  would  go  to  Rome, 

[Erasmus,  in  plain  fact,  (led  to  Basel,   Aleander  triumphed. 

■Bhe  evangelical  movement  In  the  Netherlands  was  sup- 

*  Dr  KalkolT  poInU  to  the  conlrMt  hoiwcMi  tlil>  and  Uio  l«U«r  (BrMrao*. 
Optn,  lU,  617)  (lom  BombMio  mhutIdk  him  rrom  I.eo  UmI  he  m»,j  dlamnrd 
the  klta^k  of  Alcnnd«r. 
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pressed.     The   two  old   frioiids  woro   nevt-r    recondlod.*     I 
The   ImmanistB   of    the   Netherlands    lost   their   loader; 
and,  if  religion  gained  in  unity  by  tho  Hupprewion  of 
Gci*man  influences,  tho  isolittion  of  Louvniu  from  Gonuiui 
louruing  meant  not  u  little  politically  um  wvM   ax  theo- 
logically.    AVc  look  for>%-ftrd  in  thotight  to  the  utrugglra  0/ 
Jo)ioph  II,  und  SCO  tlieir  origin  iu  the  policy  of  Alt^auder. 
But  henc«forth  the  couii«e  of  Ertutmus  wa;*  decided. 
At  first  anxious  to  defend  himself  from  the  odium  hirrfMOt 
LntJicranre,  and  blaming  the  inquisitoi-a  only  from  persons)     1 
motives,  ho  devoted  himself  solely  to  tho  danger  wfaidifl 
threatened  .tound  lejiming.    '  Tho  world '  (he  said) '  can  get  n 
over  the  death   of  Luther,  but  nover  that   of  leamiug.' 
Soon  it  beeume  certain  that  EnismuB  woidd   duflniialj 
join  the  anti-Lutherun  party.     Hts  ussocinlion  with  the^ 
Khcnish  Beformers  was  at  an  end.     Ho  vra»  strong  in  Ih*)  ■ 
support  of  the  Elwtora  of  Mainz  and  Saxony  and  in  friend*  ~ 
at  tho  imperial  eourt.     Ue  hud  been  audacioiiet  enough  at 
CoIc^DO,  in  No%-ombcr  1520,  to  summarbe  the  position 
in  tho  enrcaKtic  epignun,  'Lutheru«  poccAvit  in  daobos, 
ncntpo  quod  totigit  coroiiam  poiiltflcia  et  ventres  monu- 
chorura,'   and   sagacious   enou(*h   to  suggest   that   the 
matters  about  which  Frederic  tho  Wise    protested  on 
Luther's  behalf  might  bo  referred  to  a  court  of  arbitra- 
tion of  experts  %vho  were  beyond  suspicion  of  prejudice. 
It  was  a  suggestion  which,  if  men  hud  been  wise  or  tem- 
perate enough  to  act  on  it,  might  have  made  for  recon- 
ciliation :  yet  nothing  could  Imve  reconciled  Luther  and 
the  papal  system  of  liis  day.     Now  the  verj-  suggestion 
seemed  treasonable.    Kvent«  had  moved  rapidly.    Lather 
had  passed  from  Worms  to  tho  Wartbnrg.     Erasmus  wan 
practically  iu  exile  at  Basel,  and  lie  seemed  to  be  defencc- 
A       less  and  in  disgrace. 
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How  far,  from  tiie  point  of  view  of  con8ervati\i) 
churchmen,  was  this  dUgrnee  deserved  ?  What  was  the  I 
true  relation  of  Erasmus  to  the  Ueformation  of  the  six- 
teenth centurj-?  We  can  answer  the  question  in  iva] 
ways,  by  sketching  the  connexion  between  him  und  the) 
chief  Iteformers,  and  by  summarising  his  own  opinions  on] 
the  matters  in  debate. 

Dr  KalkolT  oonfnU*  tbe  vlaw  ot  h«qul«r, '  L*Hiimiuils(De  et  la  (U-  ] 
romw:  Jitiatc  M^*aict '  (Pntia.  IBOO). 
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Vurioufl  ni^ociations  of  thouRht  have  been  li-at-od 
Uotwuon  Kru^jinus  and  tbu  most  famous  leatlon;  of  the 
anU'Catholic  Rvformatiou.  MoUinchthon,  for  example. 
said,  'Ciogliu»  mtbi  confotuiut;  ct;t>,  so  ex  Enismi  scriptia 
pritnum  hnusisso  opinionom  sunm  do  comu  Domini.'* 
Xwingli  bud  undoubtedly,  in  hi»  earlier  humunistic  dayn, 
been  strongly  itiflueucod   by  the  writings  of  Kriumus; 

I  and  there  was  long  correspondence  betwocu  thorn, 
murkod  by  couHiderable  freedom.  So  lute  ««  August  .11, 
1523.  Kraamus  wrote  to  Zwiugli :  '  Videor  mihi  fere  omnia 
docuis^e  quu>  doeot  LutlieiniB,  niai  quod  non  tarn  atrocitor 
quodquo  nlx^tinui  a  quibusdam  a'nigmutibu8.'t  Then  the 
eorrcHiXkndencoccjwed.for  Zwingli  dufuuded  thenudaciouti 
Hutt«n.  Xwiugli,  in  a  sermon  of  August  lOM.  deciwivcly 
declared  against  Erasmwi  aa  rationalistic.  He  dcnouuced 
the  view  that '  the  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered  * 
vrtm  hyperbole,  '  quemadmodum  quidam  nostro  Ba^culo 
LogotliL'daluH  miindo  pi^^rsuadero  eunutua  fuit.'}  The 
divergence  vox  certjtinly  complete,  for  Ei-asnuitt  i-ojoicod 

L^t  the  removal  of  evil  by  the  death  of  Zwingli  in  I^iO. 

^P  Ah  to  the  a»socintion  with  Calvin,  there  has  been  long 
rnntroversy.  The  last  examination  of  the  subject  that  ix 
of  importance — it  has,  of  course,  been  acutely  critioised — 
14  that  of  Professor  Martin  Schuhee  of  Breslau,  'Calvins 
Jenaeits-Chriatentum  in  seiucm  VerhiiltniHso  zu  den  rcli- 
giosim  Schriften  di^  Kmsmua'  (Curtitz,  1902).  Having 
previously,  in  bis  'Meditatio  futui-te  vitie:  ihr  BcgrilT  und 
Stclhing  im  System  Cjilvinti' (Leipzig,  1901),  tniced  Calvin's 
Idcoit  of  a  future  life  to  Plato,  ho  now  dhows  that  the 
link  between  them  wan  Era»mus.  Both  agree,  he  would 
say,  in  their  view  of  tliitt  life,  its  misery  and  ti'ansitori- 
ness  i  to  both  'Abncgntiosu(c'=*mort)6catiocarnis.'  There 
is  remarkable  similarity,  at  one  time  at  least)  in  their 
view  of  the  will,  and  the  nature  of  Christ's  redemption  of 
nmn  from  sin,  and  the  function  of  faith.  By  parallel 
passages  Dr  Schulze  succeeds  in  demoustratiog  a  close 
resemblance  in  their  theological  work. 

But  nmy  it  not  be  said  tliat  this  goes  tittle  beyond 
the  traditional  medieval  view?  Is  not  the  expression 
of  it  common,  not  only  to  Calvin  and  Erasmus,  but  to 


*  'Conius  Rcfonnatoniin,*  Ir,  470v  qnotad  by  VT.  Mailer,  'HUutroftfao 
ChrtatlM  Cburch,'  iil,  M(Enii1l8li  tranitlAtlofl). 


t  Zwiiigir,  Opera,  vii.  310. 


t  lb.  Iv,  124. 
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Tauler,  Lother.  the  other  Reformer*,  eren  the  VSbia  aul 
ttio  Fathers?    It  would  bo  a  g^rcat  mlilAke  to  exadssntv 
the  originality  of  tlic  Rcformoni  ob  men  of  letters.    Tlw 
emphmris  which  they  lay  on  certain  aspects  of  C%7i«tian 
fuith  i«  in  diCFereot  caeea  remarkable,  declaratory,  epoch' 
iiinking ;  but  th«  mutt«r  with  whi<*h  they  dealt  is  connnm 
and   tbuti  th«  punilltiU  which   microscopic   inv(<eti|pU(K> 
have  triumphantly  pointed  out  are  often  deloaire.    Take, 
for  exnmpic,  Dr  A.  Lnng'R  paper  on  the  *  Converdwi '  of 
Calvin.*     'Calvin   und  ttein  System  ist  nur  zu  bogretfen 
auB  der  reli^i6ften  und  dogmatischen  Bntwirlcluug  de« 
({esamten  ProteRtantUmus   heraua  * ;   and  notably,  wh< 
the  Ail  Saints*  addreaa  is  taken  as  the  dedsive 
of  conversion,  in  not  h  few  points  Calvin's  system  can 
uudcriitOQcI  only  as  bused  on  the  '  Paruvlosi^,  id  est 
tutioadChristianiephiloaophiiestudium'of  EnLsmus. 
thin  view  ai^fiin  purallel  passu^^cs  are  produced  ;  but 
more  can  bo  produc*^!  from  Luther.    'Tho  famous  reciorial 
nddre««,'u«  Dr  Fuirbtiim  riffhtly  culLt  it.t  'which  Calvin 
%vrote  and  Cop  revised  and  delivered'  ou  All  Saints'  Day. 
1533,  is  the  vviduncu  that  the  n-riter  wa^  deeply  indebted    ! 
to  Eriwmiis ;  and  yet  Dr  Stnichlin  hiw  deuicd  that  Calvin 
had  any  share   in    the  At!  fNiints'  address  at  all-t     The 
example  is  worth   giving  as  showing   how  much  of  un- 
certainty ntil\  hangs  over  details  of  even  the  critical  potutB 
of   Reformation    history.      But   it  is  certainly  true  iha^. 
Erasmus  was  a  formative  influence  on  the  developmef^^ 
of  many  powerful  minds  :  he  compelled  thom  to  compa^fl 
tho  ideal  of  Christ  with  the  Church  of  his  own  day. 

Of  tho  luirix-iatiun  between  Erosmux  and  the  greater 
Refomiutiou  leader  Iiimself,  so  much  has  been  nritten 
that  wo  may  be  content,  must  briefly,  to  summarise  the 
facts  und  cuiphu.'^isc  tho  prini-Tipk-s  of  divcrgenco.§  The 
PuuliniHm  of  Luthor  hoouui  furc^hudowcd  in  a  strildng 
)>a:4)Utgo  at  tho  end  of  the  '  Enchciridion,'  titough  Erasmus 
had  no  »ipccial  affinity  of  mind  with  St  Paul.  It  is  not 
till  a  letter  of  Luther's  to  Spalutiu,  October  \Q,  1516,  thai 
we  have  any  mention  by  faim  of  tho  great  scholar  ;  froui 


•  •  Die  Bck«lmitig  JobannM  C*lTlnii'  (Ixlpxlg,  1397). 
t  'Csmbrldgp  Moditm  I!l«(ory'<'Thc  Rt^ronuikthm '),  p.  3S4. 
t  H«raas-tlaunk,  ■Ki'Al'KiKydop&ili*,'  Hi  (»).  OS?. 
S  Sm  Dr  Ma.3i  KUJiUir,  ■  Uk  Stdluo);  d«a  Eni.UBiM  su  LuUi«r*  (LAlpdfr 
lOOO),  KuiiiR)iuL«e(I  bj-  thp  niithor  in  -Xeues  Sttch^Ucbes  Ktrcheiiblnlt'  OWt- 
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that  time  it  is*  ctenr  ihnt-,  at  least  up  to  1519,  Luther  bod 
read  the  writings  of  Erasmus,  and  that,  though  tlie 
diverf^nce  which  is  seen  in  the  admii-ation  of  the  one 
for  St  Augustine  and  the  other  for  St  Jerome  t«lid©d 
inc%4tably  towards  division,  the  influenco  of  th«  nchohirly 
Heloncbthon  tended  to  avert  a  hroach.  It  was  not  till 
after  the  '  Theses '  that  Eraamua  took  notice  of  Luther ; 
and  then  for  a  lonj?  time  he  waa  very  careful  not  to 
attack  him.  Contrasted  with  the  stunly  nationalism  of 
Luthor,  ho  was,  itud  remained,  cosmopolitan  ;  and,  bo  far 
as  nationalism  tended  to  become  Protestant,  so  far  at 
least  cosmopoliinuitm  was  ineviUihly  Catholic,  As  the 
struggle wa-s  concentrated  roiuid  hinitn-lf,  Lntliercaredlcss 
and  less  for  Erasmus;  and  Erasmus  felt  more  and  more 
strongly  what  he  wrot«  to  Spalatin  on  July  6.  1520 ;  '  The 
truth  must  not  always  be  spoken  :  much  depends  on  how 
it  is  spoken.'  As  the  '  tragedy '  developed — for  the  comedy 
of  which  he  wittily  spoke  did  not  end  with  the  marriage 
— it  *  burdened  Erasmus  with  intolerable  odium,  for  he 
was  torn  in  pieces  by  either  party,  while  ho  tried  to 
benefit  both.'"  The  final  divergence  was  both  political  and 
pbtloeophicol— political  in  regard  to  Luther's  attitude  both 
towards  the  peasants  and  towarda  the  t«mpora)  power 
generally;  and  philosophical  in  regard  to  the  eternal 
controversy  of  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

'The  doctrine  of  the  impotent  will  iins  produced  some 
of  the  most  masterful  wills  before  which  the  world  has 
ever  had  to  bond,'  says  Dr  Kmerton :  and  Luther  was 
not  long  before  be  found  weakness  in  the  philosoplilc 
Protestantism  of  Erasmus.  The  '  Novum  Instrunientum  * 
contained  expressions  about  original  sin  which  wero 
dangerously  lax.  '  I  am  afraid  he  does  not  place  Christ 
and  the  grace  of  God  high  eitongh,'  was  the  modest  way 
in  which  Luther  timt  hint«d  his  susjiicion  to  Lange.  But, 
before  Erasmus  had  retired  to  Basel,  Luther*B  condemna- 
tion was  more  emphatic. 

Erasmus,  though  he  disavowed  Luther's  opinions,  did 
bis  best  for  some  time  to  protect  him.  It  was  Hutten, 
the  firebrand,  who,  by  accusing  the  great  humanist  of '  im- 
becillitoa'  and  'parvitas  animi,'  stii-red  up  the  6ual  strife. 


*  Tbb  U  (be  phnue  of  Iho  ■  Compendlnm  Vit«.*    On  III  auUwnblp,  iee 
NictioU,  1, 1-4. 
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Letters  passed  from  friend  to  friend  which  rwicht'd  the 
two  prolagonUta ;  but  a  breach  was  apparent  whicli  could 
not  ba  bridged  over.  There  was,  with  all  the  accuKatioa* 
of  poreonal  feeling;,  a  far  more  important  question  of 
principl»  botwovn  tbom. 

Lutbcr  woH  too  impotuoiis,  too  direct,  too  much  s  nue 
of  Iii)<  time,  in  u  tumso  too  religious,  to  agroo  long  witli 
£raflmti8.  Hu  is.  a»  his  distinguished  German  biographer 
remarks,  '  in  tlie  lirwt  plavc,  to  bo  understood  from  tbo 
religiou!)  side.  Hw  jlldg<^8  everything,  even  ou  political 
matters,  always  from  the  religious  point  of  ^'iew;  brace 
tho  comparative  narrowness  of  his  outlook  in  these 
questions.  .  .  .  lie  was  niiicb  leiis  of  a  theologian  tbm 
is  generally  recognised.'*  And  Erasmus  was,  it  may  be 
true  to  say,  much  more.  It  has  been  a  fashion  among 
modern  German  apologiat«  of  Luther  to  declare  that 
Erasmus  was  u  Pelu^^ian.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  thnl 
Luther'n  uxuggorotcd  Augustinianism  wq«  met  by  £nw- 
mus  witli  a  wider  view  of  philosophy  and  morals. 

Erasmus  was  long  prcpnringforadocisive  uttoi-onco:  lit 
asked  the  ndvico  of  others :  bin  int«ntion  probably  reachni 
the  ear  of  Luther,  who  wrote  to  him  a  letter  of  studied 
friendlineifs.  In  Soptember  l^'M  appeared  the  '  l)e  Hbero 
arbitrio  Aiar^ijdr}  sive  collatio.'  It  was  a  brief  troati«e, 
and  ita  contents  may  I»o  briefly  «tat«d.  It  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  moral  judgments  Scripture,  and  U>e 
Fathers,  all  pronounced  against  Luther.  Luther  bwl 
appealed  to  authority;  to  authority  he  should  go.  Bat 
that  authority  should  be  sifted,  crit)cii>ed.  analysed, 
weighed.  Tho  acutenessof  tho  human  mind  should  proT« 
tho  freedom  of  the  human  will.  Uis  dissection  of  tb« 
Lutheran  attitude  towards  authority  in  admirable  ;  tt  i* 
a  proclamation  of  the  historic  sense  against  individual 
choice.  Fruo  interpretation  cannot  bo  severed,  if  it  i«  (o 
have  any  chance  of  rational  success,  from  the  historical 
proceita  by  which  it  was  attained.  Nor  was  it  diHicult  to 
ehow  that  absolute  ser\'itudo  of  the  will  would  render 
morality  impossible.  Much  of  the  Lutheran  position  be 
cordially  accepted.  He  would  never  undervalue  the  mercy 
or  the  grace  of  God.  But  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
doubt  that '  one  ought  to  allow  to  man  some  share  in  bi( 

*  Dr  Koldo  In  n  ktl«r  to  B!«bop  Crtlghhrn,  qiiot«d  Is  ttw  *  liU« '  Ot  lh« 
Ut'.cr,  II,  m,  VK 
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own  good  iictiuim  ;  not  a,  gi-ejit  wlmrc,  only  "  iion  uihil."  '• 
H<^  rei-iows  botJi  upiuions  in  tliuir  oxtroniu  form.  Uo  can- 
not admit  tliut  u  dilotnm»  lioH  between  Uiem.  '  I  prefer 
thft  view  of  tliuMt  who  attribute  somctliing  to  free  will, 
but  li  great  deal  to  grace' 

A  year  later  camo  Luther's  reply,  *  De  S«rvo  Arbitrio.' 
EruflmuN  coinplniiicd  of  it  tJiat  he  was  treated  worse 
than  a  Turk,  and  he  replied  in  li>26  and  1527  with  the 
flrst  and  second  parts  of  the  '  Hyperaspiatos."  t  Mehinch- 
tbon  urge4l  Luther  not  to  answer.  His  apologists  declare 
that  he  would  not  condescend  to  do  so ;  but  he  was  rendy 
onouKh  to  warn  bio  followers  ngainst  the  '  Explanati<r 
Byiubuli '  (I.Vt:i):  and  in  the  same  year  Erasmus  wrote 
'udveriius  cnlumuiosissimam  epistolam  Martini  Lutheri.* 
The  hostUily  was  irreconcilable.  Krasmus  appeared  to 
Luther  an  t-uciny  not  only  o£  ProUvtantiam.  but  of  religion 
ittiflf.  Eru»«mu!i  ount^intud  hiniDt'^If  with  the  view  that 
wburo  Luthcrunism  triumphed  true  learning  disappeared. 
And  true  learning  and  true  religion  wore  inseparable. 

Modem  criticisin  of  Erasmus  has  bucn  content,  perliapn 
wisely,  to  ^vm  away  from  hiti  plnlosoplucul  or  theological 
position.  The  complaint  is  that,  in  the  froe-xvill  contro- 
vor«iy,  ho  was  not  a  louder.  But  loadorship  oanuot  be 
wisely  eulogised  without  count  of  the  direction  which  it 
takes.  It  is  not  only  that  '  the  "  Do  liboro  urbitrio  "  was 
welcomed  by  all  the  moderates  of  the  day,  and  doubts 
less  did  its  work  in  holding  to  the  tttatus  quo  many  a 
ivavering  spirit  which  otherwise  might  have  been  drawn 
into  the  reforming  ranks ':(  its  value  lies  in  the  emphatic 
demand  which  it  records  for  a  consideration  of  the  whole 
ease,  the  whole  difficulty,  the  whole  problem.     It  does 

not  show  an  absolute  condemnation  of  the  position  of 
Luther  and  his  friends.  '  While  the  weight  of  the  argu- 
ment is  obviously  thrown  as  far  as  possible  on  Luther's 
side,  it  calls  attention  sharply  to  the  weakest  point«  in 
the  Itefomiation  theology.'      Erasmus,  even   when  least 

.'rotestanti  never  surrendered  his  title  to  be  a  reformer. 

In  his  last  years  he  pursued  his  own  course  with 
'simplicity.  The  ■  Modus  Confitendi "  (1525)  dealt  with  tho 
right  U80  of  confession;   the  ' Ecclesiastes '  (1535)  shows 


*  Einertoii,  '  Enumui,'  p.  301. 

t  Tlio  u^gumAnt  ot  the  Uit  twenty  pagM  of  the  '  Hyperu plates '  (1126 
ia  pwtlcBlvlj  worth  rMdIafc.  ]  Emmlot),  p.  397. 

'   Vol.  208.— M>.  465.  2  ¥         ■ 
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him  homilctli:  and  paiitoral ;  the  ■  ModtiR  Onmdi  Di 
showH  him  duvuut  und  orongolical,  as  well  as  conse 
tivoly  reforming.  Everywhere  he  rebuked  8uporstiti< 
and  pleaded  for  moderation.  At  the  im)>cnul  court 
was  an  advooate  of  peace.  The  Sorhonnc  condumnod 
thirtj'-two  opinioDB  drawn  from  his  works;  it  had  already 
forbidden  Btudentu  to  road  hia  *  Colloquies.'  Phu]  IQ 
witthcd  to  make  him  a  cardinal :  Paul  IV  put  liini,  *  wiUi 
all  his  books  and  writiuga,  wen  whun  thoy  contain  'nothing 
ngainst  religion  or  ubout  religion,'  on  the  Index. 


ft 


How  far  then  was  ho  a  roftormer?     It  is  Jmpo't^iblc  I 
deny  that  in  hi«  e«rly  works  ho  sutirisod  praclt<yilly  nil 
that  the  lat«r  Reformers  donounc4>d,  and  that  ho  did  it 
before  Luthor  wrote  a  line.  Like  the  Rof ormors,  ho  bitli'rlj^J 
denounced  those  who  preached  continually  of  tho  pow^B 
of    the   Pope,  hardly  over  of   Chriitt.     Like  them   the    ' 
standard  which  he  not  up,  the  test  by  which  he  tried  the 
existing  conditioa  of  the  Church,  wa«  hihlical.     But  hja 
view  of  the  theology  of  the  New  T*wt«ment  is  infinitely 
wider  than  theirs.     For  them  the  heart  of  biblical  Chris- 
tianity consisted  in  the  certainty  of  forgiveness  of  sins 
proceeding  from    the    sinner's    reconciliation   with  tJod 
through  the  Atonement.    For  him  Christ  was  tho  divine    i 
exemplar,  the  model  of  the  righteous  man,  tho  true  ideal 
of  moral  and  religious  Ufo.     It  was  the  docti-ine  of  Christ 
which  must  be  restored  to  the  knowledge  and  imitation 
of  mankind.     To  dcvoto  lifo  to  the  glory  of  (>hrict  and 
the  love  of  man,  ho  declares,  that  is  true  theology;  and 
(Ecolampadius  confessed  that  it  was  from  him  that  be 
learned  'nihil  in  sucris  literis  pr»tor  Christum  qurerci^^ 
dum.*     Christ  was  for  him  tho  centre,  tho  sole  objcut,  d^^ 
all  Scripture.     The  eccIosioMtical  authorities  of  ancient 
and  modern  days  uro  to  be  interpreted,  or  even  replaced. 
by  reference  to  Him  alone,  His  gospel,  His  philosophy. 
His  example.     For  him  Christ  intorprofcod  all  things  ;  and 
the  Church  was  the  guide  of  man  because  she  hod 
spirit  of  her  Lord  resting  upon  ber. 

His  position  h  admirably  illu.strated  hy  More's  famoi 
letter  of  1519  to  a  monk*  who  feared  that  the  Cathotl 


and 

i 


*  ■  EpistolA  kllquot  Eradltortim  Tlraram '  (Sm«1.  IStO),  pp.  OX-lSft.  Sir 
FT«nd«.  tn  bie  '  LKo  aad  Letters  ol  Etmiu'io'  (pp.  136  «jq.\  gsra  nn  eiin- 
ordlDti?  w*l«s  ol  BbU  Ivntr.  wm  iiif«<nia{[  »  wuteuM  wbich  bM 
vxiRfeact  In  tb«  ftrtoto*]. 
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Inwyer  ini^ht  Iio  ooutanimated  by  hia  friniid^hip  wiUi  the 
scholar  who  liad  produced  the  'Novum  Instrumentum.' 
Dearer  than  the  friendly  monk,  dearer  than  the  dear 
Erasmua,  wfut  truth  itself;  and  to  truth,  to  learning,  and 
to  Christianity,  the  study  of  Greek  was  essent  ial  in  More's 
oyea,  Erasmus,  in  hia  free  study  of  the  Fathers  and  of 
the  holy  Scripturog  in  the  tonKiies  whoroin  thoy  were 
written,  repreBents  the  true  mind  of  the  Church,  which 
obscurantist  monks,  and  onemicM  of  Greek  and  of  liberal 
culture,  distort  and  diftfiguro.  More,  like  Kra«mu8,  and 
liku  thu  af^ed  Oxford  8i;holiir  of  three  centuries  later, 
wa8  of  opinion  that  the  truth  for  the  Church  could  be 
found  if  3'ou  would  look  buck  fur  enough  fur  iti  and  it 
would  bo  found  to  be  always  iu  agreement  with  scholar- 
ship and  intelU-ctual  fri'i-doni.  Uumunism  could  not  be 
^inchristiaii,  bt^^'ause  Christ  was  the  perfect  man ;  nor 
^H^oology  narrow,  bccauM  it  was  the  science  of  the  things 
Hf  God. 

^^     ThuR  Erasmus  was  in  practically  the  same  position  as 

tbo  Christian  humanists  of  the  Italian  Renni88ance.     Like 

Ficino,  or  Pico  doUa  Mirandolo,  he  passed  beyond  the 

study  of  the  ancient  cla«t(ics  for  their  own  (take ;  he  was 

utterly  oppoKod  to  the  promotion  of  a  new  paganism  ;  he 

was  dot^ninined  to  devote  the»e  studies  to  the  nervice  of 

Christ  And  His  Church.    The  KensiBaanoe  was  to  be  the 

servant  of  tht^  needed  Reformation  ;  it  was  to  furnish  the 

tooU  with  which   the  true  foundations  uf  Christianity 

could  be  again  revealed.     The  Church  was  to  be  restored 

her   pristJne  ^-irtue,  ffiethetically,  morally,  penetrated 

the  flpirit  of  the  New  Learning',  and  thus  in  the 

it  sense   reformed.      Humanism   was    necessary   to 

t  the  expression  of  the  Church's  life  in  at-cord  with 

.odern  needs,  to  reinvigorate  and  rofumtsh  her  theology; 

Christianity,  nut  huniunisni,  was  to  be  the  motive 

■wor  of   reform.      The  ancient   hmguagea   were   indis- 

sable   for    the   recovery   of   tho    primitive   Christian 

ing,  Qud  only  humanism  govo  the  mind  the  freedom 

*ry  for  dealing  with  the  revelation  in  relation  to 

the  Hfoof  tho  new  age.    The  decisive  doctrine  of  Erasmus, 

-which  contrasted  with  that  of  the  conservative  theologians 

ulraost  OS  sharply  iim  with  that  of  Luther,  was  that  Christ 

wos  tho  end  of  all  learning  and  culture.    Religion  to  him 

wu  primarily  ethical.     Culture  divorced  from  ethics  was 


tmmt  ptittu  10 

hUn  itm  tUhlm  WM  M«  ti 
wUtim  thti  0fM*  •pofc«: 
Ml"  (Mil  Wowlef  Ood," 

n.  U  (hiM   thnt  EriiwM  i» 

riiKiH7ilfHi  or  iintTthoAoxjamthe 
i<l|i1i'4,  fiii'l  tli'ii  tiKxlern  adroete*  <di 
Hliy   OHH  (if   tli»  rmtida  wb3e 
lH.fl.«vliiK  II '  «i»>  •iylod  byvxA 

Htii   KM(M)iilikitH,'     '  Crypto-libeiaBna,*  m  ^rv  «dd,  i 
I  t|ti||i|il»Ml  Itio  I'lriKiiiiliui  iiiornlN.     ItftdnwK&aa  tb»*p^* 
mF  hII>mii*i>,  tMluoiiMim.  itud  lutient  waitzt^  far 
ih<*  riMinidlH.'t     !■>  tlio  un<<.«Htry  thus  rlBimrd 
\lliilliHtHliu  ltnllimiU>Ki''"l  IMKlit'rtioV    It  u  not.     Itif^! 
hli»>  lltMl  laoliittHl  |HiniuiK«M  from  thu  writing  of 
»H,  wliitl  I"  fur  imti-n  fnHHwnt,  pamagcs  from  Mr 
:•■,  i>r  Mm  wliicli  (\o  not  occur  in   the 
.1   III  aliitw  thnt   h«  mnintMined   the 
W'WWs  mlillit  1*1*  Iti'M  wltlioiit  the  need  of  pt 

1'   -mmm*,  ini<l   I  lint    tho  nweivotl   doctrion 
;.  ni^otOti  Ih»  t»w»t«I  with  t^ndurnetis  even  «*• 
ll**v>  »tl«l  »<»*  »mi.l>iHt»'llwtimI  convictions.     Boti 
1  ■  '^^\W»  n\ft«,x'  «ttml  Protestants  of  the  most  afl 

I  W  v)M\«t«Hl  to  ilUwtrnto  tho  same  opink*.  ^ 
lotAtion  fihir.     Ern^mus, 
.^i,\a1  ilIaoonloD,  I'splicitly  stata 

■  -  >«i*i«ai  tw*  ««1  Ohm  locla  sllouot  ts  •"  ^ 
^«««  KMItk, '  KMM*  J«wMli.- OeWMr  UM. 
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^Kpoxtlos'  Creed  to  be  the  fundnmental  basis  of  bvliof. 
^BVlioti  ho  protested  againat  accretions  oq  the  Catholic 
Pllkith,  he  went  no  farther  tlian  the  Athanasian  Creed,  whicli 
Faofines  that  faith  as  the  worship  of  one  God  in  Trinity, 
k  and  Trinity  in  Unity.  In  detail,  there  is  no  ground  what- 
>  ever  for  naying  that  Erasmus  disbelieved  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incaniation  or  the  Uoly  Trinity  us  taught  hy  the 
Catholic  Church.  Hero  lit^-s  his  essential  difference  from 
the  mo<lerns  who  are  compared  with  him. 

In  general,  his  tendency  l»  unmietaknblc.  It  is  that 
the  Bible,  lonming,  criticism,  huMUtui«iu,  ure  eooh  nod  all 
incomplete  as  guides  to  man  without  the  permanent  in- 
terpretJitive  power  and  historic  witness  of  the  visible  insti- 
tution ordained  by  Christ  Himself.  His  appeal  in  always 
to  Christ;  but  it  ta  inconceivable  to  him  that  Christ 
should  be  ai>art  from  His  Church  or  the  Church  from 
Him.  Erring,  deUled,  her  membera  may  be ;  but  every 
scundjil  which  hiii  keen  satire  exposes  is  condemned  ex- 
plicitly as  a  defection  fi-om  the  pure  standard  of  primitive 
duys.  which  criticism  will  discover,  and  which  is  found  to 
bo  the  revelation  of  Christ  in  the  Church.  As  critic  and 
OS  histoHun,  Erasmus  found  it  impossible  to  say  that 
Chri'tt  was  right  and  that  the  fundamnntal  principles  of 
^le  continuous  Church  wore  wrong.  Thus  what  she  had 
■egardcd  ase^^sential  doctrines  wore  and  must  remain  the 
Berninn^Mit,  unulturnhlu  bas<i!4  of  loyulty  to  the  Lord.  It 
Bi  thin  very  fact  which  points  the  hittemesa  of  his  con- 
■rast  between  the  otscntial  and  the  accretive,  whether 
■opal  or  LutJieran.  So  far  as  the  modem  world  holds 
bis,  it  enjoys  the  heritage  of  his  thought,  and  bo  far  only. 

m  Perhaps  no  scholar  the  world  has  ever  known  ia  so 
pertain  of  immortaUty  as  Erasmus.  His  position  in  the 
Biistoryof  theology  and  letters  is,  in  its  way,  unique.  His 
r  XiCtters  '  and  his  •  Colloquies '  are  as  fresh  to-day  ud  ever, 
Bind  they  will  remain  fresh  even  if  his  mure  serious  work 
phould  ever  he  forgotten.  But  his  memory  is  preser\'ed 
bt  leiMt  OS  certainly  by  the  brush  of  Holbein.  Those 
nharply  clever  drawings  on  the  margins  of  Erasmus's 
fcwn  copy  of  the  '  Encomium  Moriie,'  which  are  to  be  seen 
bn  the  Basel  Museum,  show  the  humours  of  the  first 
W<;quaintance  of  schuhtr  and  painter.  Perhaps  the  sketch 
itheru  in  the  margin  of  Erasmus  in  bid  atudy  is  the  first 
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Holbein  nuulo  ol'  him ;  it  is  nnswero<l  on  the  next  pa 
whore  there  is  the  picture  of  a  fat  voluptuary  who  is 
'  hog  of  KpiouruBfl  ety,'  and  over  it  Erasmus  has  serihblMl 
'  Holboiu."  The  jest  was  not  bitterly  meant ;  for  ind««d 
Mr  Ku»kin  was  right  when  he  spokf  of  the  paint«r  as '  e, 
grave  man,  knowing  what  stops  of  mon  koop  truest  time 
to  the  chauntinir  of  death.' 

The  wonderful  ^cHoh  of  portraitit  of  the  groat  Mholar 
which  follow  in  long  course  from  that  daio  ti'ace.  it  may 
almost  bo  said,  every  change  in  his  pOHsing  feelings  ii» 
well  as  every  tiU-p  in  the  udvunce  of  old  ago.  The  fumouA 
picture  at  tlic  Louvre,  once  the  po^xOi^Hion  of  ChurlesI, 
18  Juxt  of  tlio  tjtne  when  he  came  hock  to  Basel.  He  is 
beginning  a  new  book,  and  the  lip>)  are  shut,  with  the 
RQggeAtioii  of  a  Amile  hirking  nboiit  them,  as  he  writes 
down  the  title.  The  hair  and  face  are  ageing,  bat  there 
is  strength  and  restraint  in  the  pose,  and  comfortable 
security  in  the  suggestions  of  the  three  rings,  the  rich 
warm  cloak,  and  the  dark  green  tapestry,  with  its 
flowers  of  light  green  and  white  behind.  Diirer'a  draw- 
ing of  1520  has  quite  a  different  air — fatter,  younger, 
more  sleek,  and  far  more  sly :  it  was  drawn  when  the 
pjiinter  liiid  l>egun  to  distrust  the  reforming  zeal  of  bin 
champion.  And  Diirer,  with  his  touch  of  medieval  knigh 
errantry,  had  not  the  perfect  sympathy  of  Holbein,  w 
was  the  supreme  type  of  humanixni  in  Gorman  art,  Th 
151^  medal,  so  content  and  eoutoinpttious,  one  may  any. 
is  a  combination  of  the  two  ideas  of  the  Rcbolar.  But 
Holbein  remains  for  im  the  true  immortalisor  of  Grasmu*. 
In  the  portrait  drawn  for  a  woodcut  frontispiece  of 
the  Works,  the  dccorution  is  all  clasiiic  and  humanistic^ 
the  aged  figure  resting  liis  hand  on  the  hcnd  of  a  bu^^ 
of  Terminus,  and  pointing  to  it  with  significant  gesture. ^H 

In  a  drawing  in  the  Ita-sol  Museum,  mode  at  the  sain^^ 
time  as  this  for  Erasmus,  Terminus,  the  patron-god  of 
s«ttled  ways  and  fixed  bounds,  is  sketched,  saying  with 
decision.  'Concede  nuUi,'*  It  was,  in  truth,  the  very  i 
attitude  of  Erasmus  himself.  With  all  the  wavoringti  ' 
that  men  thought  they  traced  in  his  pulilishod  opinions,  \ 
with  all  the  pcrplexitiea  which  nro  i-eliceted  inevitabi 


» 


•  This  vrfts  A  tnctnorfal  rrf  tbe  signet  wbleh  Alcxnndcr  St«*r*rt  gar*  tilB 
In  Ilolf.    (Hco  Nicli«lii.  i,  4SS.> 
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troxn  time  to  time  in  his  correspondence,  na  in  tlmt  of 
overy  tliinkinf;  man,  Kra8inu8  remained  in  deed  and  U'uth 
unalterably  lixed  in  the  ancient  ways.  Tho  pi-imiUve  order 
of  the  Churoh,  as  a  tbinf;  divinely  inspirtnl,  waw  hiH  firm 
ataniiing-ground;  but  what  that  order  watt  be  was  koen 
to  rift,  criticise,  rediscover.  This  it  was  that  gave  him 
the  sJ^npatJly  of  the  wiae  men  of  his  time,  conttervativc 
or  huniauifltic ;  it  was  his  because  ho  had  the  true  bodbo 
of  stability  in  life  and  the  true  imdorstftiiding  of  t]n^ 
vui-ietiea  of  human  genius  and  human  need.  Holbein 
gi\'es  hioi  to  us  in  the  pride  of  his  success  and  self-conil- 
donco;  but  there  are  lat«r  pictures  too,  more  touching 
and  an  deeply  signiOcaut^  There  is  the  wonderful  mini- 
ature at  Basel,  old,  worn,  and  wrinkled,  yet  with  the 
touch  of  a  emile  on  the  \ip»  und  tho  glimmer  of  a  light 
in  the  humorous  eye;  and  there  is  at  Parma  that  weary 
face,  wistful,  still  watchful,  but  ready  to  deport,  because 
the  scholar  has  '  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of 
life,'  and  as  it  sinks,  knows  what  man  can  tell  imd  suffer, 
and  in  whose  mercy  he  may  trust. 

The  fascination  of  Erasmus  increases  at)  tlio  years  go 
on.  The  interest  of  his  character,  the  more  it  is  known, 
grows  as  we  ii])proiich  more  nearly  to  an  appreciation  of 
it  in  which  all  tho  fuct^  find  place.  The  interest  of  his 
position  beoomos  still  more  prominent  as  the  problems  of 
tlio  modern  world  devclopo  thcmselve<4.  There  is  a  mani- 
fest imimtienco  of  systems — of  scientific  systems  because 
of  their  arrognncf,  of  theologiciU  systems  because  of  their 
incompleteneiki.  Against  all  such  systems,  transitory  and 
visibly  decaying,  Erasmus  made  repeated  protest;  and 
tlio  language  of  his  protests  has  a  strange  freshness  to- 
day. Hut  a  system  which  is  only  the  changini;,  g^rowiiig 
expression  of  an  enduring  institution,  hiatoric  through 
all  modem  life,  and  inspired  by  the  breath  which  kindles 
all  that  is  finest  and  best  in  human  thought  and  human 
action,  which  is,  to  men  who  see.  in  the  words  of  Goctho, 
the  living  dreiis  of  the  Godhead,  Erasmus  rovoreuccd  and 
clung  to  as  true  shelter  and  true  guide.  There  are  words 
of  a  modem  churchman  which  he  wuidd  have  made  his 
own,  words  which  indeed  might  well  have  fallen  from  his 
lips,  and  are  a  complete  reflection  of  his  thoughts. 

*  The  Iteformation  set  Scripturo  againet  the  Church,  and  r«ad 
It  without  due  sense  of  its  historic  meaning.     U  must  be  rvad 
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in  tho  scute  ill  wliii-h  it  wiw  wHtttitt.  Tho  RefunuKtloa 
(wido  the  witncHs  of  the  Chttrch  to  the  Lord.  Tha  reform«i 
regarded  Scripture  as  the  reTeUtion  ;  but  the  object  of  rem- 
lation  is  the  Lord  Jestia  Christ:  God's  purpo««  to  roaton 
mankind,  raanifottted  lu  the  pci^^oii  of  Christ.  Faith  La  our 
Kni:<|i  of  Jlini,  a  fiiciilty  Riven  by  God  lo  !>c  iited  or  cast  away. 
Uf  that  n^volntion  Sctipturu  ia  liiu  revord  and  the  Chiireli 
%TitJ)ess.'  • 


^^1 


The  attitude  of  EroGmus  towards  the  Itcformatioa,  an 
n'oll  nit  hiu  iittitudo  towards  individual  n-formure,  6nd9 
itt9  exptanutiou  in  hiu  iittitiidu  towurds  the  Chui-ch.  He 
believed  in  the  Church,  not  us  u  congeries  uf  disinte- 
grating elements  uot  us  u  rigid  inflexible  machine,  but 
as  a  sacred  ini^tJtutiou  divinely  institut^Ml  and  divinely 
inspired,  and,  )>ccausc  it  wa»  ever  in  touch  with  divine 
life,  coutiuually  growing  and  developing  into  the  know- 
ledge of  the  tj-utli.  It  wa8  thus  that,  in  Hpito  of  per- 
sonal fe«lingii  involved,  blame  inouri'ed,  and  friendships 
fiundered,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  intellectual  and  constitu- 
tional, which  no  one  saw  more  clearly  than  he,  Erasmus 
held  by  the  teaching  voice  of  the  Church,  and  strengthened 
himself,  not  by  reference  to  an  infallible  interpreter,  but 
by  belief  in  the  general  judgment  of  the  Body,  pEwt, 
present,  and  to  come.  The  Church  was  to  him  the  Body 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  ho  profoundly  be- 
lieved ;  and.  so  believing,  ho  was  not  impatient,  not 
afrai<l  to  wait  for  light.  The  words  that  wore  nearest 
to  his  heart  as  humanist  and  as  Christian  were  thoM 
which  John  Henry  Newman  took  for  his  text  the  Inst 
day  he  preached  in  Oxford :  •  In  Theo  is  the  well  of  life, 
and  in  Thy  light  shall  wo  see  light* 

W.  H.  HCTTOK. 


« 


*  'lilt  of  Bisbop  Crolfilitoa,'  ti,  GOT. 
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1  ■  f!thnolo{/ic<tl  StwUea  among  the  X<n-{k - tcest •central 
Queeniilantl  A  bori'gines.  By  Watt«r  E.  Rotli.  Tiondon : 
Mncmillan.  1807. 

2.  The  iVndiv  Ifaces  of  Central  Axi»tralia.  By  Baldwin 
Spuncor  und  F.  J.  Gillon.     Loudon  :  Muctnillaii,  1899. 

3.  The  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Austratut.  By  the 
Biune.    Loiidou  :  Mitrmillnn.  1904. 

4.  The  Natitv  Tribes  of  South-east  Aiutlralta.  By  A.  W. 
Howitt.     London:  Maciiiiltan,  1904. 

5.  The  Primitive  Family,  in  it»  origin  and  dexxlopment. 
By  C.  N.  SUr«ke.     London :  Kcgan  Paut,  1890. 

0.  Xur  Ur<fe«chirhte  (U-r  Rhe.  By  Dr  J.  Kohler.  Stutt- 
gart: Enkc,  I»«7. 

7.  Journal  of  tlie  A  nthropotogicat  Inatitute.  London  : 
Harmillan.  1870-1900. 

8.  L'AnnA;  Sociologiqw.     Pari*,  1808-1904. 
And  other  works. 

Tbb  Autttratiua   contiocot,  iK>  far  as  tlio  Hborif>;!no8  are 
ronccnicd,  i»  ii  va«t  anthropolof^ioul   muh'uiiiii.     The  ob- 
Horvnr  linds  liiin»vlf  among  nu'ii  far   inoro  bjickivard  in 
Rivilititition  tlian  the  rcmurkahlo  nrtist^t  whoso  work»«,  in 
the  cavcN  of  l-'ranco  and  Spain,  can  Kcnrccly  he  eqiiallcd 
by  tJic  pencil  of  the  modem  copyist.    Tho  isolation  of 
Auitlnilia,  and  tlio  conditional  of  diniatc,  fauna,  and  vege- 
tation, liave  not  iudeod  made  human  progresfi  iinposaible 
in  every  direction.    In  metaphysics  and  in  religious  specu- 
lation many  tribes  would  be  reckoned  •  advanced'  even 
in  circles  of   free   thought.     Tho   Australians  have  also 
I     reached,  in  the  mechanical  arts  and  crafts,  the  idea  of 
chipping  and  polishing  stouo  implomunttf,  and  attaching 
them  to  handles,  instead  of  merely  using  a  ruduly-Qaked 
I     ntone  hold  in  tho  palm  of  the  band,  Uku  the  now  ox- 
'      tonninatod  Tusmaniana.     Id  soniu  quarters  rudu  canoe:* 
!     are  not  wholly  unknown,  and  tho  art  of  plaiting  is  culti- 
vated.      Commerce    exists :    one    trilw    will    barter    EtM 
boomerangs  for  the  sLouu   upear-bt^ads  or  red   oefaro  of 
I      another;  there  are  trado-routev,  or  rather  paths,  and 
L      fairs  of  a  kind  are  hold  nt  intor\-al»-  ne^tfor 

L     fittb-catching  (now  attributed  to  tt«st 
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Langloh 


They 


'  hjrpntitic  cnethods,  and  pmctiMi  erjtttti'gmmtg  for  pw- 

of  ilivitutiun.  Ii  u  ooC  so  eertwn  as  was  oDoe 
i^t  that  the  natifes  hare  do  words  {or  nttmonb 
re  five ;  and,  if  etiacsted,  they  become  expert  calcD* 
'  Wfao  can  deny  evolation  ? '  said  an  edoeatid 
blAck  when  he  wan  HhuiA-D,  in  a  mttMom,  the  rode  atom 
and  bone  implemenbi  of  our  preUstorio  ancestors. 

Far  from  denyinf;  ovolution,  the  central  and  northetn 

I  tribes,  as  vre  nhall  ow,  have  (li«covcre(l  the  idea  for  cheiti- 

laelves,  whilo  udmitting  u  certain  tninimiini  of  extratw- 

oua  asHiiitaDoo,  to  give  the  universe  a  fair  start.     WbaD 

L  Darwin  firsi  met  the  Fucgians  he  could  scarcely  r^ard 

Ltfacm  as  human  beings,  but   he   soon   found   that   the? 

learned  Enf^linh  easily,  whilo  he  could  not  learn  Gennaa, 

and  tbut  their  mental  faculties  ivero  much  Uke  our  nvn^ 

though  confined  to  line»  practically  mrvicoable  in  tbairfl 

station  of  life.     In  this  respeot  the  Austrtilitina  resemble" 

the  Fueginnt;   but,  while  we  know  nothing  of  Fuegian 

philosophy,  the  Australians  liavo  evolved  a  metaphyne 

and  a  religion  (ax  we  take  the  liberty  to  call  it)  of  theirj 

own,  their  physicttl  science  remaining  chiefly  magical. 

The  natives,  however,  have  applied  their  intelligence 
above  all  things  to  the  structure  of  n  cornphcntod  form 
of  society  and  of  a  vast  body  of  cnstomury  law. 
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Is  perfectly  simple  in  its  practical  working,  while  in 
thvory  it  is  bo  complex  that  a  minute  annly»L<)  of  it,  aa 
Monsieur  Reinach  Bays, '  is  algebra,  aot  literature.' 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Australinus  have  not 
only  been  isolated  from  foreign  communicationB,  but 
that  their  (.'oiintry  yields  neither  native  cereals  worth 
Qultivattng  nor.  excepting  dogs  and  ducks,  animaltt 
capable  of  domc»ticutiou  or  useful  if  domesticiit^Ml.  Pre- 
Columbian  Anivrtca  hud  no  domesticable  animals,  bvit 
did  grow  maize,  potatooo.  and  tobacco,  so  tliat  tlio  agri- 
cultural, if  not  the  poatoral,  lifo  was  possible.  Australia 
has  indeed  edible  gruss-set-ds,  which  arc  pounded  and 
cooked  into  cakes.  Some  trthiiH,  such  as  thu  Euahtayi 
of  New  South  Wales,  have  advanced  so  far  aa  to  store 
these  Reedn ;  and,  aays  Mrx  Langloh  Parker,  have  a  kind 
of  harvest-homo  at  tho  gathering  of  them  ;  hut  no  tribe 
has  thought  of  sowing  the  8CodH  in  prepared  Roil,  nor  are 
we  certain  tliat  the  trouble  would  bo  rewarded.  The 
people  are  thus,  of  nece-iaity.  hunters,  and  being  hunters 
are  necessarily  nonindi(^,  each  tribfi  within  its  unmarked 
but  well-known  boundaries.  Between  tribe  and  tribe 
war  for  purposes  of  territorial  aggrandisement  is  un- 
known. They  may  flgbt  about  women,  or  in  the  blood 
£ead,  for.  as  nobody  is  supposed  to  die  a  natural  death, 
every  death  is  thought  to  be  caused  by  hostile  magie. 
Fights  are  not  now  resolutely  waged,  but  merely  to  draw 
first  blood,  as  a  rule;  and,  as  there  arc  no  cunquestK, 
there  arc  no  slaves,  and  very  little  material  progress. 
There  are  no  hereditary  chiefa,  though,  among  some 
socially  advanced  tribes,  a  kind  of  magistracy,  or  a 
'moderatorship'  of  locjil  groups  in  tho  tribal  general 
aMMnbly,  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line. 

Tho  constitution  of  each  tribe  is  thus  democratic.  In 
tho  absence  of  accumulated  property,  age.  knowledge, 
courogo,  magical  powers,  and  the  possession  of  women 
to  be  given  'in  commendation,'  enable  some  men  to  ac- 
quire considerable  iniluenco.  Tho  chief  governing  powers 
are  public  opinion  and  eustomary  law,  which  may  be 
Dindiiled  by  tho  '  hcudnien,'  or  cldora  and  councillors. 
There  are  no  divisioritt  of  rank,  except  such  an  are  con- 
stituted by  dcgroos  of  ago — degrees  marked  by  ioitiatory 
ceremonies  for  tho  boys  and  young  men.  At  each  stage  of 
initiation  new  knowledge  and  new  privileges  are  acquired, 
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mainly  in  regni-d  to  tlio  out  lug  of  foods  forbidden  to  tM 
young,  and  to  knowledge  of  myths  and  ceremonies. 

The  initiatory  rites  are  accompanied  by  wfaAtever  can 
strike  terror  into  the  neophyte,  nnd  by  bodily  mutjb* 
tiona  r/inging  from  the  knocking  ont  of  teeth,  in  tin 
»outh  and  easit,  to  circumcision,  and  the  much  more  paiu- 
ful,  dangeroiiti,  and  inexplicable  operation  called  ariltha 
by  the  Arunta  of  Central  Australia.  Women,  before 
marriage,  have  their  own  tortures  to  endure;  but  ih* 
religious  myths  of  the  tribes  and  the  sacred  objecta  are 
usually  concealed,  under  pain  of  death,  from  the  women, 
a  custom  common  among  savages  in  Africa  and  America. 

Unving  thus  given  a  general  riow  of  Austrulian 
Moi'icty,  vre  must  remark  that,  though  on  a  uniform  Jevot 
of  low  material  culture,  the  tribes  vary  in  the  moat 
niirprising  way  tut  regards  coromonius,  beliefs,  and  typn 
of  social  organisation.  Speaking  goncralJy,  the  tribes 
of  the  south  and  east  appear  to  rutitin  the  more  primi- 
tive, while  those  of  tlie  central  and  noHhem  part  of  tlie 
continent  have  evolved  tlio  more  advanced  regiilatiofl^H 
the  more  complex,  prolonged,  and  cruel  rites,  the  iiiuB^^ 
highly  organised  magic,  tbe  more  'emancipated'  specula-  i 
tion,  and  the  nearer  approach  to  local  organisation.  Our 
most  recent  and  %aluablo  sources  of  knowledge  must  first  , 
be  gratefully  recogni.'sed.  '^H 

In  1878  Mr  Brough  Smyth  compiled  a  valuable  colla^^ 
tion  of  reports  from  various  hands  on  the  natives  of 
Victoria.  Among  the  contributon*.  Mr  A.  W,  Howi^H 
then  police- magistrate  at  Buirnsdalu  in  Gippsland,  ^vaV^ 
most  romai-kablo  for  his  scicntiSc  interest  in  the  problem 
(then  brought  forward  by  Mr  J.  P.  Mi-Leunnu  and  Mr 
Lewis  Morgan)  of  the  conittitution  of  early  human  Hocioty. 
Throughout  the  years  between  1878  and  the  present  day 
Mr  Howitt,  often  working  with  the  Rev.  Mr  Fison,  haa 
made  many  contributions  of  value  to  learned  periodicals. 
In  1904  Mr  Howitt  (who  has  received  the  well-dei*er\-ed 
degree  of  doctor  of  science  from  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge) summed  up  the  resnlt  of  his  personal  observations, 
and  of  the  reports  of  many  correspondents,  in  'The 
Native  Tribes  of  South-east  Australia."  As  wc  shall  see, 
the  Routh-oaetem  tribes,  though  early  in  touch  with  white 
men,  are,  or  were,  in  what  Mr  Howitt,  with  almost  alt 
enquirers,  regards  as  the  most  archaic  social  condition.    , 
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Mr  Ilowitl's  Inrpe  work  it*  reiii'irk»h]«  for  airofiil  iii- 
vc»ti(;ution  im<l  caution  in  the  Miggestion  of  liyputlifMOit. 
and  itt  cODHpicuouHly  candid  in  txina. 

Not  less  valuable  and  adnni-able  aro  tbe  two  worku 
by  Mr  Buldwin  Spencer,  professor  of  biology  in  iliv 
L'nivereity  of  Melbourats  and  Mr  F.  J.  Gillcn.  Bub-pi-o- 
tector  of  tbo  natives  at  AHco  SpriDgs,  a  stHtioii  in  the 
procifto  coiitro  of  Auiitralia.  Hero  Mr  Gtllen  won  tbe 
confidence  of  tribot*  which,  if  not  wholly  out  of  touch 
with  luixtiioiuiriuM,  huvo  curtuinly  paid  (ax  our  authoni 
prove)  no  attention  whatovcr  to  tbcir  teaching.  We 
shall  bo  obligud  to  dilTor  from  both  Mr  Howitt  and 
Metwrtt  Spcncor  and  Oilluu  on  soniu  points  of  tlioory  ;  but 
it  in  impO)«iblo  to  ovci-praiso  tho  mutter  and  manner  of 
their  work«.  Except  a.s  regards  linguistic  and  philological 
research,  they  are  niast^^i-pioces  of  method.  As  much 
may  be  naid  for  Dr  Koth's  volume  on  the  aboriginetfi  of 
Queensland,  in  which  philology  receives  due  attention. 
The  works  of  Taplin,  Cameron,  Eyre,  Gaeon,  Threlkeld, 
Matbew.  Dawson,  Ridley,  and  others,  we  have  road  and 
assi  mi  luted  ;  but,  as  they  are  cited  by  Mr  Ilowitt',  wu  need 

t  refer  to  them  in  detail,  white  some  revearchos  of  the 
rrcspondenttt  of  Mr  K.  H.  Maihew  bavo  proved  to  be 
in  certain  points  erroneous.* 

kTho  first  vohiuio  of  the  'Native  Races  of  Central 
utitraiiu,'  by  Me«KrB  Spvncor  and  GiUon,  dealt  mainly 
ith  the  largo,  or  at  least  widely  diffused,  tribe  of  the 
nuita  or  Aranda.  The  name,  in  Mr  Curr's  glottsarios, 
means  'cockatoos.'  Tlieauthors  render  it  'loud-mouthed,' 
a  good  name  for  the  cockatoo.  This  book  of  1890  wak 
followed  by 'The  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia' 
(IIKM).  Both  volumes  represent  a  cruel  amount  of  toil 
and  exposure  to  heat,  cold,  and  intense  diRoomfort.  The 
aecond  book  ta  the  fruit  of  a  journey,  in  which  two 
Arunta  tribosmen  took  part,  from  the  north  of  Lake 
Eyre  straight  to  Newcastle  Watere,  and  thence  due  east 
to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  opposite  the  Pelew 
I  Islands.  Somo  eighteen  tribes  tn  all  were  visited  and 
examined ;  how  conversation  with  peoples  of  eighteen 
,     different  tongues  was  managed  we  do  not  know.    Our 

^^    •  JoiiTTiAl  aad  Proccodlngn,  Ror*!  SocUty.  K.S.W,,  vol*  xxrtll.  xxkI. 
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ecxploi'cra  do  not  touch  on  riuestions  of  lingrtustics,  phff 
ology,  and  phonetic  cbnn^es. 

Each  Auiitralian  tribe  described  by  Metors  Spenc«r 
and  Gtllen  appears,   as  regards   ita   beliefs   and   tnythj, 
to  preserve  a  at«m  orthodoxy  unusual  among  whitett 
and  hitfaei-to  unheai-d-of  among  savagea.     Are  there  no 
variants,  no  contradictory  myths?    Do  all  Aruuta  or  oil 
Urabunna  steadfastly  believe  and  receive  an  authorised 
veraion  of  their  myths,  as  John  Knox  believed  in  bis  own 
confession  of  faith?     One  iuiportuut  Aruota  vurmnt  w« 
havo  observed.     Our  authors,   having   been   allowed 
witDOM    all    Aruntu    mysteries    and   ceremoniuls,  wi 
throughout  accepted  h»  '  initiated' men.  liko  Mr  Howttt 
umoug  the  eouth-oa8teru    triboe,  though    Mr    Huwitt's 
front    teeth  wore    not    knock<>d  out,  nor  wure  Ucss^^ 
Spencer  and  Gillon  subjected  to  circumcision.  ^| 

Wo  must  now  briefly  wketrch  tliu  xociat  organisutioi^^ 
ceromotiials,  and  l>«liefii  of  the  triltes  of  the  south-east, 
south-centre,  centre,  and  north  of  Australia.  In  the 
matter  of  supplies  almost  ever)'  concolvablo  thing  that 
comes  across  their  path  is  food  to  them.  The  food-supply 
varieR  in  various  retfion^  in  proportion  to  the  rainfoU 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Where,  as  Mr  Frazer  says  of 
the  Arunta  country  of  Central  Australia, '  the  pitiless  sua 
beata  down  for  months  together  out  of  a  blue  and  cloud- 
leas  sky  on  tho  purchod  and  gaping  ourth,'  food  ought  to 
be  scarcer  thun  in  regions  of  u  greater  rainfall.  But  the 
Arunta,  if  we  may  trust  Messrs  Sgicnccr  and  Gtllen'a 
numerous  photographs,  are  not  emaciated  or  amemic 
Of  courtMi  the  natives,  as  thoy  'live  on  the  country' 
whore  while  men  would  die  of  hunger,  roam  about  in 
small  family  groups,  in  migratory  camps.  When  soverol 
hundred  Arunta  meet  at  palavers  and  ceremonial  assem- 
blies which  last  for  four  months,  the  problem  of  supplies 
must  be  very  difficult ;  unless  it  be  solved  (as  it  wa«  in  thv 
brief  congresses  of  Mr  Howitt's  tribes)  by  the  bread,  tea, 
and  tinned  moats  of  the  white  fellow.  In  a  tribal  cere- 
mony inspected  by  Messrs  Spencer  and  Gillen,  which 
lasted  from  tho  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
January,  with  one  service  or  half  a  dozen  services  per- 
formed over>-  day,  and  during  most  nights,  how  did  the 
.  natives  obtain  supplies  ?  Grass-eeud  had  been  gathered ; 
tot  grasa-aeed  does  not  go  very  far,  even  on  the  fertUe 
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bunke  of  the  river  Todd.  The  younger  men  htmt ;  but 
one  would  expect  them  to  clear  the  actessible  countrj-  of 
«vciy  lizard,  blue-huttle,  bat,  and  rat>  in  four  moiithB. 
Howo%'or,  they  solve  the  problem  in  one  way  or  another ; 
and  wu  are  not  informed  that  thoy  are  onablod  to  spin 
out  their  curemonitw  by  help  of  civilised  dumpor,  beef, 
mutton,  uud  tea.  If  the  natives  procure  food  for  hirgo 
numbers  for  a  long  time  »o  eaj«ily,  then  the  Arunta 
country  tumnot  be  so  verj'  poorly  endowed.  If  the 
natives  receive  European  rations,  then  the  length  of  time 
t^  which  they  protract  their  rite^  is  not  a  natural  and 
normal  pai*t  of  their  habits. 

Though  they  are  all  on  nearly  the  same  abject  level  as 
regards  the  nrt«  of  life,  the  natives  differ,  as  we  have  Hstd, 
in  the  most  surprising  degree  aa  concerns  social  institu- 
tions. We  take  the  organisation  in  which  the  kin-name 
descends  on  the  female  side,  while  the  maternal  kinsfolk 
dispose  of  girls  in  hetrothuls,  to  be  the  most  archaic  type ; 
and  on  this  point  Mr  Spencer,  Mr  Howitt,  Dr  Kohler,  and 
Mr  E.  R  l^Ior  are  agreed.  Now  to  advance  from  the 
doeoent  of  the  name  of  the  kin  through  mothers  to  its 
deocont  through  fathers  is  a  great  step  in  progress. 
Society  comes,  when  this  step  is  made,  to  bo  organised 
uD  a  local  basis ;  tho  name*)  of  the  kins  uro  no  longer 
indincriminately  Bcnttercd,  as  when  children  inherit  tho 
iiiother'8  kin-name ;  but  tlio  dwellers  in  u  district  are 
mainly  of  the  game  kin-name,  by  pntenial  descent,  like 
tho  MacTans  in  Glencoo.  The  people  are  now  united  both 
by  ties  of  blood,  real  or  sup]>osed,  and  of  locnt  interests. 
How  it  happens  that  of  two  adjoining  and  intermarrying 
tribef),  equally  low  in  material  culture,  one  reckon«  des<^«nt 
in  the  female,  and  the  other  in  the  male  line — and  that 
where  there  is  no  property  worth  sixpence  to  inherit — we 
cannot  pretend  to  gue«)S.  Dr  Kohler  explains  the  change 
to  male  descent  ae  the  result  of  <»canty  natural  supplies ; 
Mr  Howitt,  as  the  result  of  copious  natural  supplies.  The 
actual  facts  of  the  case  lend  countenance  to  neither  hypo- 
thesis. However,  in  these  varying  conditions  the  natives 
are  found ;  and  some  tribes,  in  no  appreciable  degree 
more  civilised  than  the  others,  have  almost  entirely 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of  archaic  marriage  rules. 

We  must  next  consider  the  local  tribes,  each  with  its 
own  distinct  langusgc  or  dialect,  each  with  its  rA;oj{rniped, 
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tboiigli  unmarked  fronticra.  A  tribe  has  a  uamo  of  its 
uwn.  KOiiieliniaa  dorivud  from  an  aunuid,  often  from  the 
word  for  '  yes '  or  '  uo '  in  tho  langtiiiifQ  of  the  tribesmen. 
It  in  grcaXiy  to  bo  wished  thut  we  knew  hovr  far  Uh 
various  tribiil  languages  aru  mere  dialecta,  derived  fnim 
u  pominon  stem,  evolved  undur  the  mnny  superstitioa* 
wliioU  induce  KiivagcH  to  tabu  uld  words  and  tuke  up  aew 
words.  Tho  namuM  of  tho  f^roat  80<.>iitl  divisiomi  uro  uflen 
practically  identical  in  tribcx  throughout  a  viut  an'ituf 
country',  tribe?!  who  seldom  ur  never  meet  and  cuiiuot 
undoretand  each  other's  dialects.  Im  llie  identity  nf 
names  for  social  divi^ionm  among  tri1>e.-«  of  alien  Hijeo-li 
duu  to  borrowing  from  a  given  centre,  or  are  they  rolic* 
of  a  time  when  a  ."tngle  language  prevailed  ?  The  natixT* 
do  not  know  tho  meaning  of  most  of  (lie  namev. 

Many  tribesmen  are  bilingual ;  and,  in  the  8outh-oa*1, 
members  of  tribes  which  iutemian-y  are  invited  to  cceli 
other's  ceremonies.  In  the  centre  and  north  an  aliUQ  to 
the  tribe  may  even  be  the  chief  performer  in  a  given  rite. 
Dances  are  diffused  from  tribes  among  which  the  Mogi 
have  a  meaning  to  distant  communities,  who  aing  the 
words  without  understanding  them.  As  Mr  Kipling 
Bays,  in  '  The  Xeolithic  Ago,' 

'  There  are  nine  and  sixty  ways  of  constructing  tribul  lays. 
And  every  single  one  of  them  is  right.* 

In  these  and  other  directions  there  is  plenty  of  tribal  in- 
tercommunication I  there  is  borrowing  of  m>'!ttic  objects: 
and  there  mtut  be  an  unknown  amount  of  iutorchaoge  of 
ideas  between  tribe  and  tribe. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  tribes,  well  organiited  for  tbwr 
purposes  as  they  are,  with  their  councils  headmen,  heralds, 
prophets,  and  internal  peace,  cannot  be  primitive  instita- 
tions.  We  cannot  suppose  that  a  horde  of  pristine  liumoo 
boings.  if  such  a  horde  could  bold  together  in  such  * 
barren  country,  was  organised  like  a  tribe  of  the  preMUt 
day,  or  was  obedient  to  headmen,  to  the  inspired  prophot*, 
and  to  a  complex  and  minute  body  of  customary  law* 
roguinting  marriage,  food-supply,  burial,  ceremonial,  und 
e^-ery  detail  of  life. 

Tho  nature  of  these  laws,  as  they  affect  the  i-elutionR 
of  the  aexoK,  mu«t  now  bo  explained.  The  rules  vary  in 
character  and  fall  into  a  few  distinct  grades  of  com- 
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plcxity.  Everywhere  certain  men  and  women,  of  a 
certain  status,  arc  alono  int«nnarriageable ;  all  other 
unions  are  incestuous  anti  are  capitally  punished.  In  two 
word.-*  any  pair  con  learn,  oven  under  the  mo«t  complex 
systeiri,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  intcrmarriageable. 

The  hash  of  the  whole  nboi-tginal  marriage  law  is  the 
well-known  rule  which  forbids  two  penions  of  the  same 
totem  to  marry  each  other.  In  Australia,  as  in  some 
North  American  tribes,  the  rule  works  thus.  Each  tribe 
is  divided  into  two  'phratries' or 'cxogamous  moieties 
called,  let  u«  say.  Eagle-hawk  (Mukwam)  and  Crow 
(Kilpara).  No  pi>r8on  of  the  phratry  Crow  may  nmrry 
a  Crow,  but  must  marry  an  Eagle-hawk,  and  riw  versa. 
Matters  are  so  ai-ranged  that  the  seme  totem  (dog,  duck, 
cat,  kangaroo,  emu,  ant,  or  the  like)  never  occurs  In 
both  pbratnes.  Thus  it  is  imposaible  for  a  person  to 
tnarry  another  of  the  same  totem-name ;  for  marriage 
must  be  with  a  man  or  woman  in  the  opposite  phratry, 
and  tu  the  opposite  phratry  the  same  totem-name  does 
not  occur.  There  are  other  very  complex  divisions  called 
'  matrimonial  classes.'  clearly  not  primitive.  In  some 
tribe*  thvro  are  four  of  these ;  in  northern  and  central 
Austraha  there  are  usually  eight,  four  in  ouch  phratr>'. 
No  one  can  marry  except  into  the  appropriate  vlasx  in 
the  oppovito  phratry,  in  which  his  own  totem-name  con 
never  occur ;  hu  or  she  therefore  must  marry  out  of  their 
totem.  Phratries,  totems,  and  classes  are  always  heredi- 
tary, whether  in  the  male  or  female  line. 

There  is  but  one  exception  to  the  universal  rule  of 
savage  eociety — that  marriage  must  bo  contracted  out- 
Hide  of  the  totem-name,  usually  that  of  a  plant  or  animal — 
which  w  i-egardcd  with  varying  degrees  of  respect  and 
reverence.  This  exception  was  discovered  by  Messrs 
Spencer  and  Gillen  among  the  Aruuta  of  Central  Australia, 
some  allied  sopts,  and  their  nearest  neighbours  to  the 
north,  the  Kaitish.  This  tribe,  though  ita  usages  are 
thot>e  of  the  Arunta,  may  legallymarr)* within  the  totem, 
but  almost  invariably  avoids  such  unions.  Among  all  the 
rest  of  totemistie  mankind,  the  tot«m-nnmo  is  inherited 
from  either  the  fnther  or  the  mother ;  no  marriage  is 
permitted  between  persons  of  the  same  totem-name ;  and 
the  name  delimits  the  kin,  real  or  supposed.  There  is 
thus  no  marriage  witbtn  the  totem-kin, '  however  far  apart 
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thehunting-grounds "  of  tho  licarors  of  tho  kin  totem-name. 
In  the  Arunta  '  nation,'  on  tho  other  band,  the  totem  is 
not  a  mark  of  kin;  it  is  ponuiMiblo  for  pentons  of  the 
Bumo  totent-name  to  marry  each  other,  however  doM 
neighbours  thoy  may  be ;  the  totom  is  inherited  tma 
neither  parent,  though  the  right  to  perform  itn  totemie 
ceremoni<»  is  inherited  through  the  father;  and  twch 
child  acquires  it«  totem  by  sheer  accident.  Per»ons  vl 
tho  8ume  totem  are  merely  united  as  members  of  a  societj 
which  porfornu  magical  rites  for  the  benefit  and  behooC 
of  the  plant  or  animal.  *  Intichiuma '  is  the  name  of  siaeii 
totemie  rites.  The  tribe  i«  a  co-operative  community, 
each  totemie  rtociety  working  spellH  for  the  multipiyiag 
of  its  own  plant  or  animal,  of  which  the  members  of  tb« 
iHwiety  in  each  cafte  eat  very  sparingly  in  a  ritual  Idnd 
of  way  practised  by  the  Arunta  '  nation '  alone. 

It  muat  here  be  distinctly  understood  that,  in  our 
opinion,  the  Arunta  and  Kaitisb  are  not  of  a  prtmitire, 
but  of  an  advanced  social  type.  That  ia  proved  by  their 
habit  of  reckoning  inheritance  in  the  male  lino ;  by  tfat 
consequently  local  character  of  their  communitioB; 
the  existence  of  their  Alatunja — holding  a  kind 
magistracies  hereditary  in  the  male  line ;  by  the  '  ioi 
viduot,'  not  '  group  '  system  of  marriage  ;  ■  by  tho  lo: 
number,  and  elaborate  character  of  their  coromonisli : 
and  by  the  nature  of  their  initiator)-  rites,  which  hav* 
almost  superceded  the  simpler  and  l&st  cruel  ritos  of  the 
more  primitive  peoples  of  the  south-eost-t  Moreover,  the 
Arunta,  like  all  the  tribes  from  their  southern  neighbours, 
the  Urabunna,  to  the  sea  in  tbo  north,  and  unlike  the 
south-eastern  tribeit,  helie%'e  in  no  '  All-Father' — though 
there  are  traces  of  thin  creed  in  the  Kaitish  tribe — but 
hold  by  a  doctrine  of  evolution.  Primary  animal  forns 
deveU>ped  (they  say)  into  human  beings,  and  their  spirits 
arn  i  orpetually  reincarnated  ;  they  do  not  go  to  the  'All- 
Father,"  or  to  any  place  of  reward  or  punishment  or  home 
of  the  dead.  Wo  first  meet  a  germ  of  this  creed  in  thL 
Eualitayi  tribe  of  New  South  Wales.  They  have  an  AS 
Father,  *  Byamee  *  or  '  Baiame ' ;  and  souls  go  to  their  oi9 

•  By  'Kivop  tnarriage'  Mtfutn  Sprnpir  and  Qlllen  non  •  oastotn  ot 
tBTndUig  kchaI  nurUge  by  KlIoUtuK  pennuiAat  pmiBoim.    It  la  i 
bo  •  simcUl  set  o(  trtbea. 

t  '  N'ordoni  Tribe*,'  xi.  320 ;  '  NnUre  Boom,'  p.  4«& 
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plarpt),  1)t)t  tlic  K[)irit8  uf  children  who  die  beforo  initiii' 
tion  (ire  i-eincaruiitud.* 

The  belief  among  the  Arunta  and  KaitUh  litw  yet 
anotlier  marked  peculiarity;  and  this  porriiliarity  U  the 
only  cause  of  the  uniiiup,  non-exoganious  nature  of 
Arunta  totemtsin.  As  all  theitti  things  ai-e  80,  we 
are  unable  to  understand  how  the  two  explorers  can 
regnrd  the  totemic  nyittein  of  the  Arunta  nation  as  the 
most  archaic  now  extant.  'It  is  difficult."  they  say,  'to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  central  tribes  which  for 
long  ages  have  been  shielded  by  their  geographical  tsolo' 
tion  from  externa!  influences,  have  retained  the  moat 
primitive  foi-m  of  customs  and  beUefs-'f  But  their  initia- 
tory ceremonies  are  confeftsed  to  be,  in  all  likelihood, 
later  than  those  of  the  south-eastern  tribes.  As  descent 
is  admitted  to  have  boon  originally  reckoned  in  the  female 
line,  in  this  totportant  point  especially  the  Arunta  are 
tion-primitive.  Again,  they  are  not.  in  fact,  t&ulated  at 
all.  How  should  they  be?  '  The  tribo8  arc  not,  generally 
Mpirakiiig,  sftpanited  from  one  another  by  any  natural 
pliy»ii'al  burri(*r?i.'  One  tribe  mtretf^hes  over  both  st4>rile 
d««ert  country  and  a  relatively  well-watered  region; 
another,  the  Arunta,  occupies  both  sides  of  the  McDon- 
nell rouges  of  hills.  Men  of  one  tribe  do  magic  and 
ritott  for  men  of  another  tribe.  In  wliat  senate,  then, 
tbc*to  tribc«  can  bo  called  '  isolated,' }  and  how  the  totcinic 
systoin  of  tho  most  advanced  tribes  can  be  claimed  us  the 
most  primitive  we  cannot  conceive. 

Judging  from  the  system  now  in  vogue  among  the 
AniDto,  our  sutbora  auppose  that  tribea  were  originally 
divided  into  societies,  each  doing  magic  for  some  object, 
usually  edible.  They  had,  so  fur,  none  of  the  existing 
rules  regulating  sexual  relations,  and.  we  presume,  lived 
more  promiscuously  than  deer  or  cattle.  The  rules  came 
later — why  introduced  wo  are  not  told ;  tliough,  in  the 

■  'lb*  Buftfaloyl  Trlbu.'  bf  Un  L«iigjoli  Pnric«r  (US.). 

t  '  Nortlieni  Trib**.'  p.  xU  ;  ef.  pp.  13,  IS,  S!. 

t  On  pafc«  IB  of  '  NortbPni  TribM '  «r«  rend  Uiat.  «t  the  pPMent  imj,  the 
r&rloua  group*  mv  frequeoUf  nbut  off  tnxa  i-oinmanlcAtlon  wlUi  one 
luiMber  by  ^e  itntchps  of  •btolatcl;  ImpaoB&blc  couiiCr7.  On  pap;«  13 
wo  m  told  thiit  'tbn  trihn*  arc  not,  g<^ii«r«]l]r  speaking.  »cp*rau^  rrom 
MM  anotker  bjr  My  nalural  pbyalesl  burlcra.'  On  p«ffa  31  wo  rowi  ibat 
tlM  trfbM  dwell  In  escfa  otl)«n'  mldat,  sa  vltiton.  We  caiinat  rteoocile 
bcM  MMtradloMrr  ttaUiBrnii. 

3  O  i 
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south-oust,  Mr  Howitt  thinkn  that  a  prophot  or  tno^ctaM 
muii,  bolioviug  himself  to  be  inspired  by  tho  '  AU-Fathrtif 
pointed  out  to  tho  headmen  ^at  it  would  bo  well  to 
iD»titiito  tho  phratriac  diWsion  (as  into  Kilpara  and  Muk- 
wuru).  and  to  make  each  division  marry  excluHivcIy  wiili 
(he  ot^or."  The  ■  reason  why'  of  all  this,  '  Kiitchi'  or 
'Darftmnluii,*  tho  All-Father  in  question,  alono  know* 
Ak  to  tho  ron»oi)  for  making  the  division  and  tho  ruli*. 
Mr  Spencer  has  not  committed  hinuielf  to  nny  opioioa, 
or  has  not  done  so  consistently.  Mr  Hewitt's  tbfiOT7, 
of  oourfie,  postulates  that  the  tribe  of  to-day,  wtb  iW 
All-Father,  its  councils,  its  headmen,  its  inspired  prophet, 
and  its  co-oporativo  magical  stoix**),  was  olroady  in  bdng 
beforu  marriage  was  regulated  at  alL  Tho  theory  leares 
the  origin  of  oxoj^amy  unexplained. 

Admitting  the  imperfect  hypothesis  merely  for  tbe 
sake  of  argument,  wo  arrive  at  the  following  rentlU 
Each  primal  totcmistic  tribe  was  well  equipped  vtith 
magical  societies,  doing  spells  for  the  good,  s»y,  of  raveut 
wolves,  and  so  on  (in  America),  as  articles  of  food -supply, 
each  magicAt  society  Ixtaritig  the  name  of  tlio  plant  or 
animal  which  it  breeds.  Who  would  breed  ravens  and 
wolves?  The  first  marriage  law  was  then  introduced— 
wo  are  not  told  why — and  divided  the  tribe  into  halves. 
All  known  totemists  arranged  these  halves  so  that  the 
same  animal  or  plant  for  which  sets  of  men  did  magic 
never  occurred  in  both  divisions  ;  and  thus  persons  of  the 
same  totem-kin  can  nowhere  intermarry'.  The  Amnta 
'  nation '  alone  neglected  this  precaution;  hero  the  sainfi 
totems  occur  in  both  divisions ;  and  therefore  in  Arunta- 
dom.  though  nowhere  else,  people  of  the  same  totem 
may  intermarry  if  they  are  in  tho  right  opposite  mter 
marrying  'classes.'  Now  Kuob  olasMS  are  a  late  insti- 
tution. Or  perhaps  all  totemisUc  mankind  began  in 
the  present  Arunta  condition,  and  later,  with  one  con- 
sent, before  developing  '  classes,'  abandoned  Arunta 
totemism,  making  it  death  for  people  of  the  same  totem 
to  intermarry. 

To  the  system  of  Mr  Spencer  the  logical  objection* 
are  nearly  as  numerous  as  they  are  obvious.  £vcn  grant- 
ing the  primitive  existence  of  a  prehistoric  tribe  with 


•  HowiU, '  N«tlTe  TTfbc*  of  SobUi-m«  Awmib.'  pp.  8P,  SOl 


lcgi>4lnttvo  powers,  how  did  thu  magicul  Kociutics  onso? 
A»  Mr  Ilowitt  hiiuKvIf  luiks,  '  How  wns  it  that  moQ 
ii8»um<Ml  the  nameti  of  objects,  which  in  (act  luuet  have 
been  th«  commoncomont  of  totemism?'*  There  is  no 
UDHwor,  uulois  wo  pcMiluhttu  thu  cxiHtcnce  of  magic  at  this 
rumoto  datti,  and  th«u  nuppoi^o  thnt  cnch  group  (what 
MOi-t  of  group  ?)  was  named  after  the  object  for  which, 
cither  spoutaiivously  or  by  tribnl  dc<TCO,  it  wrought  n 
form  of  nuigic  unknowu  to  the  south-oaHtoru  tribes  of 
primitive  orgauituition.  If  tliat  bo  nsserted,  whatdu-ected 
the  special  attention  of  eaoh  magical  group  to  only  one 
out  of  tile  innumerable  articles  of  food  ?  They  could  not 
have  lived,  as  in  un  absurd  Arunta  niytli,  on  one  ai-ticle 
of  food  alone ;  for  many  articles  have  as  sliort  a  aeason 
lui  the  niuy-fly,  while  all,  if  exclusively  ejiton  by  a  group, 
would  speedily  Ixf  exterminated. 

Once  more,  such  groups  or  societies,  doing  magic  for 
the  behoof  of  one  animal  or  plont,  ai*o  found  beet  organ- 
ised, and  in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  not  in  tribes 
ijf  the  an-haic  type  (where  they  are  not  Found  at  all),  but 
in  American  and  Torres  Strait  Island  tribes,  with  male 
descent  and  with  agriculture,  t  They  flourifth  most  as 
society  de?(ert«  the  archaic  type,  and  not  (Mr  Howitt 
says)  among  the  primitive  Australian  tribes  with  femalo 
reckoning  of  kin  and  inheritance.  It  cannot  be  argued 
that  those  rribos  gave  up  totemic  magic  because  they 
bad  a  larger  rainfall  and  better  untural,  food -supply  than 
the  Aruuta  :  for  Hed  Indians  and  Torres  Strait  Islanders, 
far  uiore  prosperous  than  any  Australians,  and  living 
in  better  conditions,  work  co-operative  magic  with  pecu- 
liar energy.  The  t^ame  practice,  once  universal  in  Europe, 
survives  in  folk-loro,J 

Next,  the  Arnnto,  with  male  descent,  with  loss  of 
the  pristine  phratry  names  (now  superseded  by  the  eight 
'  clftSflOB '),  with  local  Kelf-governiueut,  hereditary  Alatunja, 
relatively  novel  ceremonies,  and  'individual  mamage," 
are  peculiarly  advanced.  How  then  should  tbey  alone 
of  mankind  retain  what  is  primitive?  It  is  prima  facie 
improbable ;  and,  what  is  decisive,  without  their  present 

■  'Tribw  of  Si>atb-cftst  AuatnUta,'  p^  163. 

t  JJotiCf,  'U.S. Buimu of  BUinQlogy.'  1B81,  IBU,  pp.  2S3. 230 :  ISSS.  ISeO, 
p.  037;  'JovTMlor  tbe  AulbropotoKlcol  lMlUut«'  {new  Mrlea),  1,  l^l?, 
t  8m  '  'Hm  Golden  Bough,'  In  m*nj  paaMgea. 
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ndvnucod  Mooial  organisation  and  local  totem  groapstbo 
AruntA  iiyHtcm  cuuuot  poi^ibly  exittt. 

>\'itli  till!  coufcsiiodlj-  earlier  reckoning  of  descent 
the  feumlcT  lino  tho  Arunta  form  of  totemism  doc«  not, 
because  it  rttniiot,  vxist;  and  Messrs  Spencer  and  QfllaB 
themselveit  iiiako  this  a  matter  of  mathematical  eerubtjr. 
Tho  Arunta,  reckoning  descent  in  the  mulo  line,  bsirt 
nocoesarily  local  totem  groups.  In  each  di^^trict  one 
tot«m  is  dominaut;  in  fact,  each  district  has  its  totan. 
As  the  AruntA  live  la  this  stylo,  tLeir  legends  pr— ■r*f 
no  mvmoi^-  of  a  time  whoa  dtmcent  in  tho  fomala  Udb 
prevailed  and  when  totvuis  were  therefore  indi«erimtB- 
atuly  scattered  tliroiigh  all  districts.  Co&MqueDtly 
Arunta  myths  reprosunt  tho  legendary  fizst  ■acertoi 
a»  dwelling  or  moving  about  in  groups,  each  of  i 
contained  persona  of  but  one  totem,  Tbe«e  persons ' 
into  the  ground ' ;  and  their  gbO)tt«~ghtwita  all  of  otw 
totem  in  each  case — now  hmint  the  spot  where  tbcjr 
'  wont  into  the  ground,'  and  tht>  tree-s  or  rocks  tliat  rose 
up  to  mark  the  place,  at*  in  JfdrcA^n  and  in  oar  oU 
ballads.  The  ghosts  especially  haunt  the  small,  oval,  etow 
■labs,  «-ith  archaic  markings  incised,  which  each  of  thcK 
aaoostors  possessed  {churinga  nat^ja).  When  a  child  i* 
bom  to-day  it  is  merely  an  ancestral  ghost  of  this,  that. 
or  tlie  other   local    totem,  trhidi  is  reborn   from  any 

,  woman  who  cumes  past.  The  mother  Sxt«  its  toUm  1^ 
mentioning  the  place  where  she  thinks  that  Ae  coO' 
eeiv«d  it.  The  local  totem  of  that  place— say.  cat,  ctDti. 
gmb^  or  whatever  it  may  be — is  the  totem  of  the  child, 
wlioae  totem  is  thus  not  inherited  bat  Sxed  bj*  aecidiBit. 
Th«  oral  stone  slab  which  the  child  poeeeaad  in  the 
*  dr(«m-timo '  is  songbt  for  on  the  ptaca  oC  his  eoocepCks, 
and  eumotimee  it  is  fonnd :  if  not,  a  woodl  slab  is  madSL 
By  this  method  one  totem  ge*s  mto  both  of  the  exagstn- 
ooa  Mta  <tf  clsmea,  so  that  a  perenn  of  the  fmb  toCeoi. 
in  one  set  of  classes,,  ean  manr  a  penoa  of  the  groli 
totom  in  the  o^oaite  set.  TbattathepnUstorie'divaiB- 
ttme*  no  totem  wms  ever  m  both  sets  oT  daases  (as  by 
univenal  role  «lsewfaere)  is  arcrml  fa;-  one  Araata  myth. 
Tbftt  the  reverie,  as  at  praiMl,  was  the  vam  W  — lerted 
hf  aaotber  Aronta  myth.     Both  ttmUSiamm  mn  Ustori- 

'  MOr  wacthWoBL  Bw»  thrttheexirtinysiiMigieeiiil  is  a 
Jtpaituiu  faun  the  ■mietanl  rale  i> 
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Ae  MesHr?!  Spencor  unil  Gilieu  writo,  'il  is  tbe  idoa 
of  spirit,  individuul^  uHsociutod  with  churinga,  slid  resi- 
dent in  c«rtaiD  definito  spote,  that  lies  ut  the  root  of  the 
pn!»ont  totemic  system  of  (hu  Aruata  tribe.'  Now  this 
iden  caimot  possibly  bo  primitive.  With  female  descent 
each  mortuary  local  centre  would  bo  haunted  by  ghosts 
of  an  indtilinito  number  of  tot«m8,  not  of  one  totem  only ; 
and  no  woman  could  potmibly  pretend  to  guess,  as  in 
Anintadom  (the  is  certain,  what  totemio  spirit  was  re- 
incarnated aa  lier  child.  Male  descent,  confesswlly  later 
than  reckoning  in  the  female  line,  alone  makes  the  Arimta 
system  po«flibie.  Agiiin,  except  the  Aruuta  and  their 
neighbours,  the  Ivaitish,  the  Upirra,  and  one  or  two  other 
adjacent  tribes  of  the  '  nation,'  no  known  people  believes 
that  souls  are  attached  to  stone  slabs,  each  inscribed  with 
the  marks  of  the  local  totem,  though  many  trib««  believe 
in  rvincumatioii.  Consequently,  where  no  such  Htonea 
and  no  such  belief  exist,  the  Arunta  system  does  not  and 
cannot  possibly  exist ;  nor  does  it  occur  among  tribes 
which  bi'liovo  in  reincarnation  but  have  no  stone  slabs. 
If  it  hod  unco  existed,  say  among  the  Binbinga  tribe,  the 
stone  amulets  would  be  found  outside  of  Aruntadom ;  but 
none  such  are  said  to  be  discovered. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  that  the  Arunta  to-day  were 
to  abandon  their  stone  slabs  and  the  belief  about  tUem, 
and  make  totems  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  as  do  their 
northern  neighboure.  In  that  case  their  totems  would 
still  be  non-oxogamous,  for  the  i<anie  totems  already  existf 
and  would  continue  to  extst  by  inheritance,  in  both  of 
the  opposed  and  exogamous  set  of  classed.  But  among 
the  northern  tribes  this  is  not  so ;  totems  are  therefore 
exogamous,  which  they  could  not  be  if  these  tribes  had 
once  held  and  then  abandoned  the  Arunta  belief. 

We  cannot  surely  bo  asked  to  suppose  that  nmle 
reckoning  of  descent,  local  totemism,  tbe  belief  in  ro> 
incarnation,  and  the  belief  in  these  haunted  stone  slabs, 
are  all  primitive ;  that  all  have  prevailed  wherever  totem- 
ism  eocists  or  haa  existed ;  and  yet  that  these  four  neces- 
sary conditions  have  been  preserved  intact  by  only  two 
or  three  tribes  in  the  known  world.  M-bilo  these  tribes, 
in  fact,  are  remarkable  for  their  advanccsd  social  con- 
ditions and  non-primitive  ceremonies  and  rites.  The 
Aruuta  and  Kaitish  belief  In  the  mv*^>-     '-nnt  the  stone 
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slabs  {ehuringa  nai^a)  is  as  entirely  pocaltsr  as  ia 
Urabunna  or  the  Eiiiihlayl  crood  as  to  reittcuruution.  * 

It  follows  from  tht-^o  arguments  that,  so  for  w 
Arunta  var}-  from  iho  univcT-^Jtl  exogomous  ml*. 
totemistn  U  ductuiunt ;  ihcy  ore  far  advanc«d  on  tho  vaj 
out  of  toUiiuiKni.  Tliiit  m  just  what  we  should  axjicrt 
from  advtin(M.<td  tUinkera  who  are  said  to  ha\*e  eniuui-i- 
pat«d  thom»e)vc8  from  religion  altogether.  By  'reUgioo' 
wo  here  mean  the  belief  in  »uperior  non-natural  beingt 
who  made  or  arranged  the  world  of  things,  and  to  wham 
some  nieaHui-e  of  reverence  is  paid.  The  Arunta  hnvp 
magic  of  the  usual  symbolical  kind,  and  Borcerers,  wbg 
know  that  they  perform  their  own  miracles  by  impostu 
or  do  not  perfoi  lu  them  at  all,  but  believe  in  the  ma, 
of  other  sorcoi-en*.  They  also  impress  ou  the  women  am 
childron  tho  belief  in  a  supernormal  being,  called  Twitn- 
yiriku,  who  is  concerned  with  the  rite«  of  initiation;  but 
tho  iuiliutod  know  that  he  is  a  mere  bugbeur,  like  the 
Melanosian  Duk-duk  or  the  Africun  Mumbo-jumbo. 

Tho  creed  oE  the  tribe  is  evolutionary.  ItuUimontAry 
living  forniH  arose,  it  is  said,  somehow,  and  wero  reloasgd 
from  thvir  husktu  by  two  entities  Darned  Unt;;»mhikula. 
meaning  '  %vithout  beginning.'  The*e  'inapurtwa,'  or 
rudimentary  forms  of  life,  developed  into  what  we  may 
call  TitanB,  magically  powerful  ^bapo-sbifting  bein^t 
half  human,  half  bestial.  They  travented  the  couulrj-. 
inventing  implen)ent«,  instituting  ritc«  nud  ceixtmoniee. 
acting,  in  short,  at*  'culture  heroes';  and,  when  they  died, 
their  aouU  were  reincarnated  in  each  new  generation. 
Thufi  the  Arunta  have  no  room  for  a  god,  for  heaTcii, 
or  for  a  place  of  future  punishment.  Their  two  specula- 
tive ideas,  evolution  and  I'eincaniation,  have  made  religioD 
impossible.  The  inteivisting  point  is  that  these  ideas  do 
not  seem  to  be  primitive.  If  we  may  judge  by  a  number 
of  facts,  the  Arunta  have  worked  their  way  out  of  oo 
early  religion,  tlmt  of  the  more  primitive  south-ousteni 
tribes,  just  as  they  have  nearly  worked  their  way  out 
of  totemiam.  Their  neighbours,  the  Kaitish,  who  still 
do  not  marry,  or  oidy  very  rarely,  within  the  totem- 
name,   retain   manifest   survivals  of    the    south-eastern 


*  Hwto  Mcm  to  bo  tnuxa  of  slooe  t^tringa  la  the  Wsmmiu^ 
Ws^alMbta. 
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religious  boliuf  ia  un  AU-Fatbur.  The  KaitUli  am  a 
linlc,  as  regardu  tottimUm  and  religious  b«Uof.  botw«on 
tho  priinittvo  Koutb-coMtorn  and  the  advanced  central 
and  northern  tribes. 

Ag  rogiinI»  roltgion,  the  tribee  examined  by  Mesarfl 
SpoDCcr  nud  Oillcn,  being  convinced  OTohitioniulH,  with 
a  belief  in  roiuoAmatiou,  *  Imvo  not  tho  ruguost  idea  of  a 
personal  iudividual,  other  than  on  actual  living  member 
of  the  tribe,  who  approves  or  disapproves  of  their  conduct, 
BO  far  aH  anything  like  what  we  call  morality  is  con- 
oemed.*  The  Kaitish  believe  in  a  '  very  great  man '  who. 
far  behind  the  age  of  evolution  of  aninml  forms, '  made 
bimsclf  and  gave  himself  his  name' — Atnatu.  'He  has 
another  sky  and  sun  beyond  the  place  in  which  he  liven.' 
Ho  '  made  the  Alcherioga,'  the  mythic  dream-time,  behind 
which  the  Arunta  do  not  look.  Ue  expelled  many  of  hiii 
sons  from  heaven  because  they  'performed  no  sacred 
ecromonicM  for  him,  ua  they  ought  to  have  done.'  Those 
sons  of  Atnatu  are  the  ancestors  of  some  blacks :  other 
blacks  were  evolved  out  of  lower  unimal  forms.  The 
Father  gave  liij<  sons  '«%-orything  which  the  black  fellow 
bos.'  Atnatu  Insists  on  tho  porformanco  of  circumcision, 
on  the  whirling  of  tho  noisy  bull-roarer,  ond  so  forth. 
Atnatu  is  a  sui-\-ival,  not  yet  obliterated  by  the  evohi- 
tionary  theory,  of  the  AU-Kather,  whom  Mr  Howitt  finds 
in  his  socially  more  primitive  south-ea.stera  tribes.  Ho 
answers  minutely  to  the  Nzambe  of  the  Fans  of  West 
Africa,  as  described  by  M.  All«Sgret.*  Even  among  the 
Arunta,  Mr  Gillen,  some  years  ago,  in  the  report  of  the 
Horn  expedition,  spoke  of  a  belief  which  he  and  Mr 
Spencer  do  not  mention  in  their  recent  works,  perhaps 
distrusting  the  evidence.  It  is  not  the  reincarnation 
belief.    We  quote  Mr  Gillen  : — 

'  Tlie  sky  is  eaid  to  be  Inhabited  by  tlirce  i)cn*on<i,  a  gtgantJc 
mun  n-ltli  au  luimenso  foot  shaiKnl  like  that  of  an  emu,  a 
woman,  aail  a  cbild  who  never  devolopes  beyond  childhood. 
The  man  is  called  Ultbaana,  meaning  "  spirit."  When  a  native 
divM  hiit  Apirit  is  said  to  asoend  to  the  home  of  the  great 
Ultbaono,  whore  !t  retHainx  for  a  short  time;  the  Ulthaana 
then  throws  it  into  the  Salt  Water,  firom  which  it  ia  rescued 
by  two  benevolent  but  lesser  Ulthaana  who  perpetually  runide 


•  •  BcTM  do  l'HlM«ire  dca  RcUglaiu '  (IBOll,  p.  14. 
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oa  the  t»e»-Bliorc,  appantDtly  merely  for  the  purpose  of  n^H 
cuiog  epirita  n'bo   bare   beeo    mbject   to   the    inhospitftUlH 
trcfttmeot  oS  th«  great  UlthAan*  of  the  heaTsiu  (AlkimV 
Henoeforth  the  reecued  spirit  of  the  dead  num  Uvea  with  Uu 
leeaer  C1thium&.'  * 

This  iDformittion,  linking  Arunta  with  Kaitisfa  belief 
in  a  aky-<1wc-l]iii^  unthropouiurphic  being,  and  deprixna^H 
them  of  thv  txiliuf  in  ruincatuation.  is  omitt«d  from  tfl^ 
two  books  by  Messrs  Sp«noar  and  Gilleti.  We  have  aeea 
another  account  of  »»ch  an  Aruuta  belief,  in  a  fnft^c 
of  1882,  from  a  nussionary  among  the  Anintii.  T  ^*  ^ 
not  quote  the  eridenoe,  aR  it  is  from  a  nii)wionar>',  wbo 
might  bo  said  to  be  unconsciously  the  author  of  tbe  creed 
which  he  records.  Other  testimony  tallies  strangely  with 
parts  of   the  Euiihlayi  myth    about    ihcir    AU-Fath«r. 

*  Byumco '  or  '  Baiame.'  It  is  not  easy  to  get  ftt  the  mon; 
a»ot«ric  beliefs  of  savages.  In  one  of  the  tribes  necu- 
Lake  Eyre  an  informant  of  Mr  Howitt's,  Mr  Siebert, 
found  traces  in  legend  of  a  sky-dwelling  being,  'Are- 
wotyu,'  who  made  deep  springs  on  eartli  and  then 
Biiiccnded.  {     There  ia  probably  moro  to  bo  known  about 

*  Arawotya,'  perhaps  a  fading  All-Father,  like  the  Huron 

*  Ataentsic.' 

If  a  tribe  had  ibe  belief  in  the  AU-Fatber,  and  held 
that  souls  of  the  dead  go  to  btm,  that  creed  would  be 
wrecked  by  the  rise  of  tlie  native  evolutionary  hypotheefa 
and  the  myth  of  reinc-ai*nation  when  these  oi-cur  to  the 
tribal  thinkers.  But»  if  they  began  witb  thei><j  advanced 
iduas,  how  did  they  come  to  invent  the  notion  of  tho  All* 
Father?  Messrs  Spencer  and  Gillen  thiidi  that  wbitos, 
conversing  in  pidgin-English  with  blacks,  might  mis- 
understand  them  and  erroneously  suppose  they  believed 
in  an  All-Father.  But  the  existence  of  the  belief  in  the 
south-east  is  attested  by  mit^sionaries  who  could  write 
native  languages,  such  as  Kamilaroi;  which  perhaps  few 
anthropologists  are  able  to  do.  Mr  Howitt  is  not  a  mis- 
sionary, and  many  of  his  correspondents  are  not ;  nor  is 
Dr  liotll,  who  finds  in  Queenslaml  a  being  called  '  Mulksri,' 

■  '  SvM*  OB  BfaonerB  wjtA  Oustooa  of  Ihr  Aboirtgliuw  of  Um  HcDokmU 
ItlBlW  Ulonjiiiifc  to  tbo  AruBU  Triho.'    Clllm  (Horn  BxpcdlUon}.  i<r,  tBX. 

t  Keinpv,  la  ■  ProoeedlngH  ol  Uik  Groit*vptilca1  Soelftjat  lUIIe'd^^ 
Tlie  IWBiP  of  tbr  being  i*  filvvD  u  *  Alljira,'  not  *  Alkirtn,'  tabjUr  GUlen. 

X  '  Native  TrlboH  ol  Suutb-easl  AiutnlU,'  pp.  lOH,  701. 
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mtioh  on  u  par  with  Mr  Uowitt'it  AU-Falbcr.*  Mr  Uowitt 
himself  knew  DothiDg  of  thi>4  boliof  till  ho  watt  initiated 
into  tho  Kurniu  und  other  tribal  tttyi4turic».  Anioug  the 
Narrinyeri  ho  ix  cullod  '  Nurrundorc,'  and  '  is  said  to  have 
nuide  all  thiug^i  on  uarth,'  inttUtuted  all  laws,  and  ascended 
to  the  (*ky.  Ho  has  other  titles :  '  Nurelli "  of  the  Wiini- 
baio,  '  Pirnniohocal '  of  the  Mount  Gairihier  tribes,  '  Bun- 
jil'  amung  many  tribes,  'Mungan-ngaua  '  of  the  Kurnjii. 
*  Tha-tha-palli '  of  the  Wathi-Wathi,  -Baiame'  of  the 
Kamilaroi,  Wiradjuri,  and  Euahtayi,  'Daramulun'  of 
tho  Tuin  and  cognate  tribes :  but,  '  under  many  names, 
one  form,"  he  ia  a  suprauormol,  anthropomorphic,  sky- 
dwolliug  being,  regarded  as  '  Our  Father.'  Ho  is  kindly. 
the  givor  of  laws,  the  makor  of  thingf).  or  of  many  things, 
tho  guardian  of  trib^d  morality,  lie  is  not  a  '  spint,'  he  is 
a  being  irui generis.  Uo  luis  no  temples  built  of  hands; 
his  ituagos  ore  mado  In  the  mysteries  and  destroyed  irheii 
tfac«o  nro  over;  ho  receives  no  sacrifice;  and,  except  in 
cases  recorded  by  Mrs  Liangloh  I'arker  among  the  l^uah- 
Inyi,  ho  is  not  addressed  in  prayer.  He  frequently  wel- 
comes tho  souls  of  the  dead  in  his  sky  country.  Ue  is 
a  child's  idea  of  Ood ;  and  he  is  mixed  up  with  puerile 
or  evil  mythx,  just  as  i^us  is  in  Greek  mythology- 
Mr  Howitt  believes  that  he  is  not  the  result  of 
missionary  teaching — if  he  were,  the  women  would  know 
all  about  him,  but  they  do  not  know — and  that  he  is  not 
the  flower  of  anccstor-worahip,  which  does  not  exist. 
Mr  Howitt  (pp.  49l}-509)  finds  in  this  being 'no  trace  of 
a  divine  nature.'  This  failure  will  surprise  some  myth- 
ologist^ ;  but  Mr  Howitt  holds  that,  '  under  favourablo 
conditions,  the  beliefs  might  have  developed  into  an 
actual  religion.'  To  us  the  beliefs  appear  to  bo  an  actual 
religion  already ;  but  that  is  a  tjuestion  of  terminology, 
and  Mr  Howitt  gives  no  definition  of  '  religion."  There 
are  dances  round  the  image  of  'Daramulun,'  and  the 
medicine-men  •  invocate  his  name.'  Mr  Howitt  probably 
thinks  that  religion  cannot  exist  without  prayers  or 
sacrifioeei,  or  both.  As  for  the  idea  that  tlie  blanks 
borrowed  their  conception  of  tho  All-Father  from  the 
whites,  we  might  as  well  say  that  they  adapted  their 
evolutionary  hypothesis  from  the  '  Origin  of  Species." 


•  <N.W.  Ceatnl  Qucenalond  Aljorlgliws.'  {£  ^i  200.  800,  S80-SP1. 
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So  far  ftfl  the  evidence  eniibloa  us  to  judge. 
Speaoer  and  Gillen  have  mado  a  most  curiouH  disc 
They  have  found  tribes  in  a  state  of  very  low  material 
culture  who  have  (ictiially,  by  tho  aid  of  what  may  bl 
called  rudimentary  scluntifiu  spucuhition,  emuni-ipatcl 
themselves  from  a  naive  early  nt&go  of  rohgion,  tho  Htagu 
of  the  Fans,  the  Dinku.  and  tho  MoKai  of  Africa ;  tho 
Maaai.  however,  are  a  pruyurfiil  pooplo,  in  this  re«ipcct 
unlike  tho  Austntliau  boliuvurrt  in  'Baiamc.'*  The  ArunU 
bulief  in  tho  '  Ak-hcriuga '  (drcani-time)  and  Alchuriugs 
ancestors  is  tho  Orock  beliuf  in  shapo-shiftiug,  mugioiL 
primitive  beings  who  introduced  ritc8  and  coremonin. 
Whuu  tlio  triboj4  of  tho  nortli-ceiitro  act  tho  udvontorw 
of  tho  Alcheringa  ancestors,  they  anticipate  the  KloumnU 
of  tho  Greeks.  But  they  have  no  mythical  boing  wbu 
auKWors  to  the  Greek  All-Father  Zous.  Tho  tribes  of  ihe 
soutb-rni^t,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  germs  of  Semitio 
mouotheiBin,  the  belief  in  an  etliicol  All-Father,  as  yet 
hut  rarely  approached  in  prayer,  and,  fortunately,  never 
propitiated  by  sacrifice,  which,  in  the  ab»enci^  of  domesti- 
cated animals,  would  pi-obably  be  human  sacri  ftce.  Neither 
in  the  north  and  centre  nor  in  the  south-east  of  Australia 
do  we  observe  any  trace  of  ancestor-worship,  regarded  u 
the  origin  of  religion  in  many  popular  theories. 

Our  hypothesis  is  tho  converse  of  that  apparently 
entertained  by  Messrs  Sponcur  and  Gillen.  They  probably 
regard  tho  Ariinta  lack  of  religion  as  primitive,  just  as 
they  think  the  totounsm  of  the  Arunta  most  archaic. 
They  do  not  indulge  in  the  comparative  method  in  either 
case ;  and  it  is  the  comparative  method  that  leads  us  to 
our  conclusions.  By  recording  the  instance  of  the  Kaitish, 
who  have  adopted  Artinta  idea«),  but  not  thoroughly; 
who  have  the  diuringa  nanja,  but  still  refrain  from 
marrying  within  the  totem;  who  retain  the  All-Father 
creed,  but  partially  adopt  tho  evolutionary  theory— 
Messrs  Spencer  and  Oillen  enable  us  to  watch  the 
process  of  litigious  and  social  development  in  Cea 
Australia. 

ANDREW  luisa. 


•  -The  MwbI,-  I^  JL  0.  UMla,  Oxford  (IMS),  pp.  345-^Sl. 


Art.  VI.— THE  RIGHTS  AND  LIMITS  OK  THEOLOGY, 

1.  A  Hiatory  of  the  H'arfare  of  Science  wUJi  Theology  in 
Christendom.  By  Andrew  Diokson  White,  LL.D.  Two 
vol*.    New  York:  Appleton,  1903. 

Z.  Hiatoim  dii  Dogme  de  la  DivinM  de  Jisux-Christ,  By 
Albert  Reville.     Third  edition.     Pam :  Atcnu,  1904. 

3.  Die  Anfdnf/e  untterci-  Jleligion,  By  Paul  Wenile. 
Tubingen :  Mohr.  lOOI. 

4.  Les  Religions  d'Autm-itS  et  In  Religion  de  VEsprit.  By 
A.  Sabatier.     Paris:  FiBchbacher,  1903. 

5.  The  Varietiea  of  Reiigioua  Bxp^enee.  By  William 
Janios.     London :  Longmans,  1002. 

Db  A-NDBiiw  White's  volumes  appeared  first  in  1895. 
Thoy  are  a  collection  oE  magazine  articles  tbat  had  been 
published  from  time  to  time  in  the  'Popular  Science 
Monthly.'  If  thoy  are  popular  they  arc  none  the  lees  the 
fruit  of  serious  roiutarch  and  reflection.  However  dis- 
putnMp  hi^  main  concliiittun  may  Hucm  to  sonic,  aud  his 
Hubordinato  cout^^luuious  to  mauy  others,  none  will  disputu 
the  gi-eat  value  of  the  work  viewed  as  evidence  arrayed 
for  judgment,  M  a  rept^rtoiro  of  {acts  and  documents  that 
must  l»e  re<>koned  with  and  explained,  not  so  much  one  by 
one  aa  in  their  collectivity  and  accumulative  force.  Much 
as  he  adraired  Pi-ofessor  J.  W.  Draper's  well-known  work 
on  'The  Conflict  between  Science  and  Religion,'  Dr  White 
tells  UH  that  he  hinitielf  folt  that  the  conflict  were  better 
understood  and  dettcribed  a»  one  '  between  science  and 
dogmatic  theology,'  or  '  between  two  epochs  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  human  thought — the  theological  aud  the  scientific' 
(voL  I,  p.  ix).  His  aim,  llien,  is  to  separate  the  causes  of 
religion  and  theologj',  which  Pi-ofessor  Draper  confused, 
and  to  exonerate  i-eligion  from  a  burden  of  guilt  that  we 
should  lay  wholly  on  the  shoulders  of  theology.  As  being 
in  the  interests  of  religion,  the  treatment  throughout  is 
religious  and  reverent. 

In  support  of  his  contention  tbat  theology  hmi  in* 
variably,  and  therefore  presumably  of  it«  own  nature, 
been  hostjle  to  the  interests  of  both  science  and  religion 
in  the  past>  and  that  it  must  be  so  in  the  present  and 
future,  ho  shows  us  how,  as  regards  the  matter,  manner, 
time  and  date  of  creation,  and  tt«  pundry  details ;  as  regards 
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tbe  form,  tlie  delineation,  and  tbe  size  of  tba  earth,  tbii  _ 
IKWRibility  and  existence  of  tbe  antipodos,  tho  geooentriel 
theory,  the  nature  and  moveroonts  of  the  hrnivonly  bodiea 
and  their  causes;  at>  regards  natuml  %igni*  and  woodetn. 
comets,  eclipaee.  earthquakes;  a«  rogards  goology,  tbe 
dolu^e,  tho  antiquity  of  mun,  prehistoric  roTttitin*,  the 
theory  of  man 'a  decadence;  in  the  mnttar  of  ebtm^Strj 
and  raa^ic,  CAUtws  and  romcdie«  of  diseaaoR  and  epidemics: 
in  tho  explanation  of  lunacy,  hjfiteria,  and  exceptional 
|)«ychio  phenomena ;  in  the  matter  of  philology  and  tlw 
origin   of   huiguag<w  ;   ilnally,  a.t   regards   the    origin  of 
religion,  of  ChriHtinnity,  of  the  Chnrch  and  her  institotiooi. 
and  of  the  Bacred  Scriptures — as  regards  all  these  matten 
he  shows  us  how  theology  has  been  invtuiably  tite  bittar 
persecuting  foe  of  scienttBc  truth ;  and  this  because  dw 
haii  claimed  a  divine  and  supematunU,  and   thorofore 
HUprome,  jurisdiction  over  tho  whole  realm  of  truth,    hi 
ciich  Mcvcral  case  ho  8ho\^-8  how  the  innovations  of  kciodm 
have  tjeen  repelled,  often  violently  and  injuriout(ly,mBb«ilig 
hla-sphemous  aud  heretical,  a»  calling  the  divinu  verodtj 
in  question,  as  contrary  to  the  aacred  Scriptures,  to  ibe 
consensus  of  the  Fathers,  to  tho  vcrj-  suhstanci*  of  Chris- 
tian revelation;  how,  in  each  instance,  science,  beaten  baci 
again  and  again,  has  at  laat  come  out  victorious,  while  (bt 
theologians  have  been  reduced,  first,  to  disingenuous  cooi- 
promiiRis,  and  linally,  to  discreet  silence;  and  how  what  ww 
defended  n»  the  very  essence  and  substance  of  reveaM 
doct  rinv  ha»  been  quietly  let  drop  into  tho  class  of  noD- 
eseeutinls  and  occidentals,  and  tho  whole  episode  buried 
in  edifying  oblivion. 

Much  as  we  appreciate  the  ability,  the  sincerity,  the 
religious  purpose  of  Dr  WTjite'i*  work,  we  raise  an  objee- 
tion  to  it  analogous  to  that  which  he  raises  against 
Professor  Draper.  We  feel  tliat  the  condict  is  not  between 
science  and  thcologj',  but  between  science  and  what,  for 
convenience,  may  here  be  called  dogmatic  theology.  We 
uso  the  term  *  science '  and  it^i  derivatives  throughout  in 
that  widest  sense  in  which  Dr  White  uses  it,  not  in  thv 
sense  of  natiu*ah'st8,  who  would  build  up  thoir  whole 
philosophy  according  to  the  categories  of  tho  purely 
physical  sciences ;  we  use  it  in  the  sense  of  reasoned,  u 
opposed  to  revealed,  knowledge,  based  directly  or  indirecUy 
on  experience,  such  as  can  be  attained  by  man's  natural 
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Faculties,  nnAit*ii>itod  by  extraordinary  divine  intorforonoe ; 
in  a  sense  thcrofoiv  tlutt  will  include  ethics,  mctuphysics. 
und  theoiop^  no  less  than  phyaics  or  mathomaticit.  We 
would  submit  therefore  that,  so  far  n«  thooitigy  is  a 
science,  it  can  raifie  no  other  conflict  with  reason  than 
8ucb  an  exists  at  timos  between  one  science  and  another ; 
and  that,  )K>  fur  as  any  other  sort  of  conflict  seemingly 
exists,  it  is  only  bctwc«n  scienco  and  that  pseudo-ccienco 
wiiich  wo  call  dogmatic  theology.  To  cstablirth  thiH  con- 
t4>ntion  and,  as  a  corollary,  tu  dotermiuu  the  ti-ue  relation 
botwocn  theology  and  revelation,  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  suggest  a  supplementary 
chjiplor  for  Dr  White's  book  on  the  transition,  now  in 
proce^,  from  dogmatic  to  scioutiflc  theology. 

•  On  ftpiwHw  (tofftne '  (w»>-»  IWvillc.  Prefnoc,  p.  ix) '  ane  do(?triue 
rcligieueo  formula  par  ceitx  qu*on  rcgardo  comme  nynat  l« 
droit  d'exprimei-  ofiioielloment  la  croyaooe  de  la  sociit^  n>* 
ligiettse  dont  lU  font  partle.' 

'When  theologians  take  the  dogmas  or  articles  of  the 
creed  and  use  them  aa  principles  or  premisses  of  argu- 
mentation, when  they  combine  tbem  with  one  another, 
or  with  truths  outride  the  domain  of  faith,  so  aa  to  deduce 
further  conclusions  to  be  imposed  on  the  mind  under  pain 
of  at  least 'constructive'  heresy,  the  resulting  doctrinal 
system  m  what  is  hei-c  meant  by  dogmatic  theology.  Wo 
have  called  it  a  pseudo-science,  not  became  it  takes  its 
principles  blindly  on  faith — given  the  testimony  of  au 
omniscient  and  infallible  witness,  what  could  be  more 
reasonable ?— -hut  because  it  treats  prophetic  enigmas  and 
mysteries,  which  of  their  very  nature  are  ambiguous  and 
incapable  of  exact  determination,  as  principles  of  exactly 
determinable  intellectual  value,  and  argues  from  them 
accordingly.  We  propose  to  call  this  the  dogmatic  fallacy, 
and  muy  now  proceed  to  make  good  our  contention. 

It  may  here  be  assumed  that  the  divine  which  ts 
immanent  in  man's  spirit  does  naturally  and  inevitably, 
utaccrtaiu  stage  of  liis  mental  and  moral  progress,  reveal 
itrielf  to  hun,  however  dimly,  as  a  vita  iiuuivi,  a  itow  sort 
of  life,  the  life  of  religion,  with  its  needs  and  its  cra\-ings 
for  self-adjustment  to  r^-alitios  lying  bt^yoiid  the  bourne 
of  time  and  place ;  that,  reflecting  on  this  need,  man  sc«ks 
to  explain  it  to  himself  by  variotu  religious  f  is 
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and  beliofs ;  and  that,  with  re^cnrd  to  rucIi  explnnation*.  it 
»orvo«  tho  purpojKi  of  an  instinctive  criterion  or  sclwjliro 
principle,  a*  tho  uppetlta  of  an  animal  doea  in  n^gard  to 
its  fitting  diotttry.  It  ia  chiefly  and  more  iniin<!dint«l]r 
fi8  adeternununt  of  conduct,  tm  conscioumeaa  of  ri^htaitd 
wron^,  that  thiii  manifestation  of  the  divine  will  i»  ex- 
p«rieneed.  Man  lives  lonp  before  he  possesses  a  ttclentiBr 
theory  of  life,  even  before  ho  reacheB  those  ruder  practJca] 
explaniitions  of  its  nature  and  fimctions  that  are  forcwi 
on  him  at  tho  very  dawn  of  reflection.  Tot  tho  scietm 
is  thero  from  tho  flrst,  implicit  in  lifo  itenit.  So  too  the 
practice's  and  ohsciTanccs  of  religion  precede  the  explicit 
formulntion  of  thoHO  truths  by  which,  nevertheless,  tli« 
said  practices  are  determined.  Thoy  form  tbe  skeleton 
which  grows  in  and  with  the  IlWng  body;  it  is  not  flr* 
constructed  apart  and  then  clothed  with  flesh,  and  nervflo, 
and  sinews. 

What  revelation  (considered  actively  as  tho  aolf-moni' 
festation  nf  the  divine  in  our  inward  life)  first  defines  for 
lis  is  therefore  a  certain  mode  or  way  of  life,  action,  anil 
conduct.  It  is  only  later,  and  in  the  second  place.  th«t 
our  intelligence  begins  to  reflect  on  this  process  aad 
trie«  to  picture  it  and  uudor»tand  it,  to  invent  a  philo- 
sophy or  a  history  to  explain  it,  and  still  more  for  the 
practical  purpose  of  registering  or  fixing  our  experiences, 
of  communicating  them  and  comparing  them  with  thoee 
of  others.  If  we  consider  the  generic  characteristic  o( 
these  explanations,  to  wit,  the  affirmed  existence  of  super- 
human truDticendont  beings  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary 
I  experience,  with  whom,  nevertheless,  man  stands  in  cIom 
practical  relations  of  subjection  and  dependence,  it  U 
plain  that  tho  way  of  life  or  mode  of  action  whereof  thcM 
imaginings  are  explanatory  munt  have  reference  to  t 
world  or  order  of  existence  beyond,  above,  yet  cloaely 
related  with,  the  world  of  doily  experience.  In  this  sense 
tho  teaching  of  religion  is  a  jwpulnr  siibT*titutc  for  meta- 
physics. BO  far  as  this  latter  stands  for  that  part  of  philo- 
sophy which  deals  with  the  ultra-phenomenal ;  but  they 
differ  nulically  in  that  metaphysics,  in  obedience  to  a 
merely  inlcllectual  need,  is  deduced  from  a  Hcientific 
I  Toflection  on  the  totality  of  phenomena,  whereas  reli- 
[  gious  beliefs  are,  in  obedience  to  a  practical  need,  ex- 
[planatory  only  of  the  ftwta  and  phenomena  of  religions 
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life,  Hnd  ar«  therefore  only  indirectly  representative  of  the 
world  to  which  those  phenomena  huvc  rcfi'rcnce.  Th«y 
fire  dotomiine<l  by  Ufu,  sentiments  and  cundiici,  whontas 
th»  rational  '  theolo);y '  of  the  metuphyiiiciau  precodutt 
and  determines  his  practical  life  so  far  an  it  affect**  it 
at  all 

lu  the  m<tin,  then,  religious  belief  is  directly  explarm- 
toty  and  justificatory  of  retiKious  life  and  sentimeut. 
These  latter  are,  in  the  first  imttance,  dot«rmined  by  tho 
nature  and  action  upon  us  of  that  order  of  things*  to 
which  they  have  ruforcnce>  and  not  by  our  kuowledxe  of 
that  order.  Certain  suggestions  or  occasion^)  iint  wake 
the  religious  need  into  couscIousnQss ;  and  then,  by  ex- 
periment, co-operation,  tradition,  we  determine  a  com- 
plete code  of /(M  ruid  iic/ua,  of  piety  and  impiety.  Lastly, 
reflection  aets  the  iinngiuative  intelligence  to  work  to 
construct  Rome  picture,  idea,  and  history  of  the  world  to 
which  this  code  strives  W  adjust  our  conduct- 
So  far,  then,  i-evelatiou  (considered  objectively)  is  a 
knowledge  derived  from,  as  well  as  concerning,  tho 
'other  world,'  the  supernatural.  Dut  its  derivation  is 
decidedly  indirect.  What  alone  is  directly  given  from 
above,  ur  from  lieyond,  is  the  spiritual  craving  or  im- 
puIiH^  witb  ita  8peciilc  determination,  with  it^  sympathetic 
and  untipjithetie  responses  to  the  suggestions,  practical 
or  explanatory,  that  ai-e  presented  to  it,  whether  ciisuiiUy 
or  by  the  industr}*  of  the  reflective  religious  intcDigonce. 
Here  is  the  true  '  l>im  imd  Thnmmin,'  laconic  as  tho 
voice  of  conscience,  deigning  no  infommtJou  beyond 
•yea' and 'nay,"  according  to  our  questionings.  To  find 
the  object  which  shuU  explain  this  religious  need  and 
bring  it  to  full  self-consciousness  is  tho  end  and  purpose 
of  the  whole  religious  proceso. 

Evcrj'  man  has  the  power  of  shaping  some  rudimentary 
binguago  for  himself — a  power  which  tradition  and  educa- 
tion render  imnccessury,  except  so  far  as  the  language 
he  lias  been  taught  may  on  occasion  prove  too  narrow 
for  his  needs.  So  too  revelation,  in  the  above  »ense,  is 
accorded  tu  most  men  :  but  religious  tradition  and  educn- 
tiun  are  usually  l>eforchand  to  wake  up  tho  religious  need 
and  to  overwhelm  it  witJi  the  treasures  of  the  collective 
spiritual  experiunt.'e  and  reflection  of  the  past.  They  ore 
few  who  ever  master  this  tradition  in  ita  entirety ;  fewer 
VoL  208.— ^o.  405.  2  H 
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still    who  rwe  above  it  or  rovoliitiouise    it.     It  in  iheM 

last,  however— tho  great  founder*  und  reformon— who 

alone  are  credited  with  being  the  recipionta  of  rovolntioo 

from  on  high,  whereow  in  truth  they  oftou  but  reap  vhot 

ha«   been  (town  by  multitudes  of  forgotten    labounn. 

Thore  is.  however,  Httio  doubt  that  an  intense  feoHog. 

paasion,  or  emotion  will  in  some  instances  incorporata 

itself  in  congenial    imaginations   and  conception.i ;  ' 

from  the  storehouse  of  the  memory  it  will,  aa  it  n 

outwards,  enateh  to  itself  by  a  sort  of  magnetism 

gnrmontfi  ae  may  beat  not  it  forth  on  tbo  stage  of  thought. 

In  respect  to  sueh  conceptions  and  viHions  tho  recipient ' 

is  almost  as  passive  und  detemtiijod  as  he  is  in  regard  ti 

the  spiritual  emotion  so  embodied.     Honce  thes<i  preeeoC 

ment*i  of  the  supernatural  world  seem  to  be  quite  sped 

inspired,  to  powaess  a  higher  authority  and  to  come 

indirwtly  from  <3oA  than  those  that  are  deliberately  sought 

out  iti  explautttioii  of  the  life  of  religion.     Yet  in  fact 

their  only  superiority  is  that  they  may  indicate  a  stronger. 

purer,  deeper,  impuleo  of  the  diWne  spirit ;  not  that  they 

are  any  more  directly  representative  of  those   invisible 

realities  known  to  us  merely  by  tho  blind  gropings  of 

love.     Ail   roTolatiou  truly  such  is  in  some  measure  w  M 

other  an  expression  of  the  divine  mind  in  man,  of  the  spirit  1 

of  God ;  but  it  is  not  a  divine  expreesion  of  tliat  spirit ;  for 

the  expression  is  but  the  reaction,  spontaneous  or  reflex, 

of  the  human  mind  to  God's  touch  felt  within  tho  heart, 

mucli  as  tho  dreams  of  tho  aloeper  are  created  or  shaped 

by  outward  disturbing  causes  ;  and  this  reaction  is  cbarac- 

tensed  wholly  by  the  ideas,  forms,  and  images  wherowitJi 

the  miud  is  stocked  in  each  particular  cjisc. 

But  in  thus  allowing  thai  the  rudest  religious  beliefs^ 
inspired    so    far    as    they    ori^natc    purely    In 


ctre 

spontaneous  effort  to  interpret  the  workings  of 
in  the  heart,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  equalise  tl 
otherwise  than  genoricaliy;  nor  do  we  forget  that  there 
is  here,  as  in  other  spheres  of  human  life — in  art,  in 
science,  in  politics,  in  ethics — a  true  progressive  ten- 
dency and  a  firm  criterion  of  such  progress,  the  criterion 
of  life  amplified  and  invigorated,  or  life  contracted  and 
impoverished.  If  the  whole  field  of  experience,  if  that  ■ 
world  from  which  the  philosopher  draws  his  moto*  " 
physical  theology,  may  in  some  seniie  be  called  a  reveUi' 
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^tion  of  God,  yet  we  shall  be  koopiQR  clotwr  to  the  original 
and  liii^toricul  soubo  of  tho  term  '  revelation '  if  we  refer 
it  to  thoittt  presentationo  of  the  other  world  wliich  are 
^liapiMl  and  dotennintHl  by  man's  Inward  reliKioua  experi- 
ence, individual  and  colluctive.  Hen^  it  is  that  man  RL>(>mB 
to  be  guided  and  taught,  not  through  the  ordinary  ways  of 
knowledge,  but  more  or  Ioms  8ux>cruatura|]y,  by  a  divine 
Rpirtt  in  direct  communietttion  with  his  own ;  and  this 
in  the  interests  of  conscience  nnd  duty  and  worship,  not 
^^n  thoee  of  speculative  curiosity.  Uenoo  the  poeuliarly 
^bacred  character  attached  to  revelation  aa  distinct  from 
^theology.  For  the  former,  God  is  felt  to  xtand  guaranty, 
whereas  the  latter  ii»  fallible  with  the  fallibility  of  tho 
human  mind.  And  yet  it  18  to  their  eventual  confusion 
as  truths  in  the  same  order,  to  the  aHcription  of  divine 
authority  to  theology  and  of  scientific  or  philosophic 
exactitude  to  revelation,  that  the  mischierous  results  of 

•dogmatic  theology  must  be  traced. 
\  But  in  what  sense  are  religious  revelations  divinely 
authorised?  What  sort  of  truth  ia  guaranteed  to  them 
by  tho  '  seal  of  the  spirit '  ?  In  accordance  with  what 
has  been  ah'eady  said  we  must  answer — a  truth  which 
is  directly  practical,  preferential,  approximative,  and  only 
indirectly  speculative.  What  is  immediately  approved, 
as  it  wore  experimentally,  is  a  way  of  living,  feeling,  and 
acting  with  reference  to  the  other  world,  Tho  exphinu- 
tory  and  justificatory  conceptions  sought  out  by,  or  even 
forced  Hfpontaneously  from,  the  mind,  as  poijtulatcd  by 
^^he  •  way  of  life,'  have  no  direct  divine  approval ;  thoy 
^kre  At  best  a  purely  natural  reaction  of  man's  mind  to 
a  supernatural  stimulation  of  his  heart.  Again,  the 
divine  approval  of  tho  way  and  tho  life  {and  tlierefoi-o 
indirectly  of  the  explanator}-  truth)  i.^  mouttly  preferen- 
tial, it  is  a  favouring  of  one  altcriiativo,  not  as  ideal  nnd 
finally  perfect,  but  as  an  approximation  to  the  ideal,  as 
a  '  move  in  tho  right  direction.' 

^To  take  revelation  as  representing  the  divine  mind 
1  tho  same  way  as  a  philosophy  or  science  representa 
10  human  mind  ;  to  view  it  as  a  miraculously  comuiuui> 
tted    science,   superseding   and   correcting   the   natural 
roAultfi   of   theological    speculation,   is   tho   fundamental 
miKtakc  of  dogmatic  theology.     Yet  like  all  wide-spread 
and  persistent  errors  it  is  a  very  natural  one,  as  natural 
^  2  B  2 
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u  the  boliof  In  gooceutrioism.  It  nc^eds  no  slight 
of  criticjil  dovelopnient  to  diBtinguish  momenUt 
phenomenon  that  seema  to  be  ^von  all  at  oiuw  kdA  k 
therefore  taken  in  the  lump,  i.e.  to  diecom  the  wml  of  tJM 
act  from  its  body,  ita  essence  from  its  accidents,  tba 
action  of  grace  from  the  reaction  of  nature,  the  warmth 
of  the  heart  from  the  light  which  it  kindles  Itx  th«  ndsd, 
the  infusion  of  divine  love  from  the  ideal  or  imag*  h 
which  it  clothe«  itMetf  or  w  clothed  by  our  raflectioii. 

The  8tor>'  of  the  birth  of  our  dogmatic  tfaeokigy  ii 
now  fairly  well  made  out,  Dr  Paul  Wemle,  in  hi*  '  Di« 
Anfitnge  unaerer  RfHifion.'  with  perhaps  a  somevfail 
too  indiscriminate  an  ti  theological  bias,  ehuws  the  proeea 
by  which  a  religion  that  in  ita  origin  and  spirit  was  to 
largely  a  protest  against  that  dogmatic  fallacy  whkk 
builds  a  theology  on  tho  letter-value  of  spiritual  aai 
prophetic  utteraucvw  and  makes  the  Word  of  God  of 
none  cffisit  through  the  vain  tmditioiw  of  men.  caa* 
itaelf  to  lapM  into  that  very  same  Ulacy.  Whila  ad- 
mitting that  ri'li^on  %vithout  some  wnt  of  dogmas,  «mm 
sort  of  beliefs  and  !*ymlwli  of  tb«  other  world,  is  a*  in- 
practicahle  as  ordinary  life  would  be  wtthoot  some  riHb 
practical  knowledge  of  oursclvee  and 
while  even  allowing  tiiat  theology,  tbongii  not 
may  bo  ax  helpful  to  religion  aa  aaeotm  is  to  daily  Kfc 
>-et  it  i*  all  but  impoMihle  to  imagine  th*  Ouist  of  tkt 
tiynoptica,  the  adro«at«  of  the  poor  and 
the  intellectual  tyranny  of  lawyavs,  aeribei^aiid 
gians.  attaching  the  slightest  reBgfaw  faloe  to  tlk«  tbao- 
logically  correct  formulation  of  the  iuMiutable  myataris 
propherically  symboltaed  by  the  Baavenly  Fatbcr.  the 
Son  of  Man.  the  hiagdom  of  God,  ete-, 
Bahraiion  to  depend  od  any  point  of  mov 
exactitude. 

In  ite  first  form  the  OuisCian  rei^lalipM  wwm  alto- 
■etliar  ^soealyptic«  pv 
'  Tfae  ethkal  taadiii^  of  tk  Gnpel 
as  part  of  it,  or  as  in  ai^ywise  new.     1W  knBiaaa  of 
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the  propliotic  spirit  was  the  crit«i'ioD,  oven  as  it  was  the 
fcutlior;  thoy  wore  at  firet  avowedly  the  setting  fortli 
bf  tbe  future  ideal  order  in  fig:urativo  and  imp«rfoct 
lanjrufttfo,  horrowod  from  u  lower  order  of  reality:  and, 
whilo  tlui«  underatood,  Mie  only  ojipoMition  witlt  natural 
experience  which  they  had  to  fear,  and  did  encounter, 
was  with  the  hifltorj'  of  the  future  which  they  ventured 
to  predict  more  or  leas  auibiguouely.  Very  early,  how- 
ever, arose  the  apologetic  desire  to  show  that,  as  the 
spirit  gave  to  children  and  weaklings  a  virtue  and  self- 
control  exceeding  that  of  the  pbilosopbere,  so  tt  gifted 
thc-m  with  a  miruculuus  wiiidom  or  philt>sophy  which 
turned  pagan  light  into  durkueiuf.  Ilunce  the  endeavour 
to  argue  deductively  from  prophetic  ouigmufl  to  »cien- 
tifiu  conclusions ;  to  di)<covcr  the  highest  philosophical 
systems  cnibtiddvd  in  tiio  Christian  revelation,  and  then 
to  Und  groping!*  after  Christianity,  thu.-)  interpreted,  in  all 
the  best  philo^tophies.  Forthwith  the  resulting  syatem, 
compounded  of  prophetic  revelations  and  philosophical 
theories  and  conceptions,  is  proposed  for  general  belief 
as  a  divinely  re^-ealod  Weltanachumatg  or  general  philo- 
sophy, as  having  all  the  oracular  authority  of  a  prophecy 
with  all  the  exactitude  of  a  scientific  theology.  Here 
wo  have  dogmatic  theology  full-blown  in  all  its  hybrid 
enormity,  i.e.  a  would-be  science  govomod,  uot  by  a 
scientific,  but  by  a  prophetic  criterion. 

Concurrently  with  this  transfonuation  of  re%'eIation 
into  a  revealed  thuologj-  there  arises  a  pariiUel  and 
dependent  per\-or8iun  of  the  notion  of  faitli  into  that 
of  theological  orthodoxy.  Faith  is  now  an  intelleotual 
assent  to  this  rovculcd  theology  as  deriving  directly  from 
tbe  diviuo  intellect;  it  i»  no  longer  tbe  adhesion  of  tbe 
whole  man,  heart,  mind,  and  soul,  to  the  divine  spirit 
itbin — primarily  a  spirit  of  life  and  love,  and  only 
oroby  u  guide  or  beacon  leading  the  mind  gradually 
to  a  fuller  instinctive  apprehension  of  the  religious  truth 
.implicit  in  the  inspirations  of  grace. 

I  So  long  as  the  Cbriatiaii  revelation  was  felt  to  be 
an  uttunimre  of  prophetic  enthusiasm,  a  communication 
of  visions  whose  coiTespondenco  to  the  felt  realities  of 
eternity  was  more  or  less  enigmatic  and  inexact,  varia- 
tions  of  form  were  uot  considered  prejudicial  to  its  truth. 
Prophets,  like  poet^.  may  deal  quite  differently,  yet  (piito 
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truthfully,  with  the  same  theme.  But,  aa  soon  as  it  prJ 
tondcd  to  bo  a  revealed  philutiophy  and  to  poadess  a  ntonl 
or  Ie«i8  literal  and  oxact  corrcHpondunce  to  fact,  substan- 
tial viiriatiuns  of  form  woro  felt  to  bo  inconsistent  ivith 
the  otieneM  and  tinchuiigeublenetut  of  truth.  As  myateriw 
of  faith  the  tbreefold  personality  of  God,  or  the  godhcAtl 
of  Christ,  rould  not  come  in  conflict  with  theological 
mouotbci^n  or  the  metaphymcs  of  nature  and  penKmali^. 
but  as  literal  fact-tttatemi>iitj«  they  had  to  be  itquimd 
with  the  roquiroinentA  of  intellectual  unity. 

One  ine\-itable  r«8ult  of  thU  intellectuoliiiiug  ood 
fitereotypinp  of  revelation  was  the  flteritimn^  {due  to 
other  ntuses  as  well)  of  the  sources  of  prophetic  iiwpir*- 
tioD.  Under  the  tyranny  of  a  dominant  claseietsm,  art 
and  poetry  dry  up ;  yet  this  at  most  is  the  tyranny  of 
a  fasliion,  not  that  of  a  divinely-revealed  inunataU« 
standard.  To  f<jrce  prophetic  or  poetic  vision  to  tako 
certain  ithapci*  and  forms  under  pain  of  auathoma  is  la 
silence  and  quench  that  spirit  the  breath  of  whusu  lif« 
is  freedom.  Tried  by  such  standard  orthodoxy,  tli« 
prophets  who  «ould  not  prophesy  to  urder  and  rule  wen 
discai-ded  aa  charlatans  and  impostorn,  and  gradual]; 
their  whole  caste  fell  into  discredit ;  nor  was  their  func- 
tion as  agitators  and  reformers  compatible  with  a  coo- 
eervative  ecclesiastical  institution  such  as  that  into  which 
the  primitive  communities  were  being  fast  welded.  Soeh 
additions  and  modifications  as  the  canonused  doctrinal 
system  Kulwequontly  reeeivcHl  wore  chiefly  the  work  of 
theological  reflection,  deduction,  explanation,  controversy, 
deOnitioo.  Hence,  too,  the  early  con\'iction  that  tJie 
period  of  prophecy,  inspiration,  and  rovehition  was  bat 
a  necessity  of  the  gestation  and  infancy  of  Christianity; 
and  that  it  was  in  no  wise  necessary  for  the  eonservatioo 
of  the  results  then  attained,  vrhich  conservation  might 
be  trusted  to  nutiirul  means  8Uppleraente<l  by  special 
providences.  Thus,  although  the  prophetic  spirit  hu 
never  ceasod  working  in  the  hearts  of  every  living 
memlwr  of  the  Church,  has  never  ceased  revealing  God 
to  man  in  new  ways  and  aspeotK,  yet  all  thin  spiritual 
harvest  lias  boon  largely  ignored  and  ungarnered  by  tlu) 
guardians  of  rovetatEon.  Eventually,  in  spite  of  Um 
explicit  promise  of  an  ever-abiding  source  of  further 
revelation    (John   xiv,  10,  26),  a   fixed  and   surely  moat 
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gratuitoa8  belief  obtaiaed '  thnt,  siticv  the  death  of  the 
last  of  the  twelve  apostles,  there  had  been  and  ooald 
have  been  no  addition  to  the  Chmtian  revelation. 

The  current  theological,  philosopliicAl,  and  historical 
bdliefii  and  coQception><,  in  which  the  original  Christian 
afflatus  or  enthusiasm  embodied  itself,  being  thus  canon- 
ized as  part  and  parcel  of  the  divine  revelation,  and  as  being 
therefore  Clod's  own  philosophy  of  existence  and  of  human 
historj'.  the  whole  force  of  tiie  Christian  religion,  with 
alt  ita  highest  sanctions  and  motives,  was  thrown  into 
the  scale  against  the  progress  of  knowledge  and,  thereby, 
of  civilimition.  All  those  fatojioriea,  philosophical,  scien- 
tific, and  historic,  all  those  readings  of  the  world  and 
of  hiittory.  that  wore  involved  and  presuppoitod  in  tho 
canonical  tradttionti  and  Kcriptureit,  were  impoB4Ml  by  con- 
Moionco  upon  tho  undenttanding  as  the  Word  of  God.  a» 
iiuitttT  of  divine  faith,  to  bo  questioned  only  at  the  peril 
of  onuH  innnortal  soul.  80  cluifuly  interwoven  are  all  tho 
part«  of  tho  kingdom  of  knowledge  that  thitt  meant  iti4 
entire  mubjoction  (at  louttt  in  the  event  of  couHict)  to  tUo 
ultimato  control  of  revelation  now  ideutiticd  with  dog- 
matic theology.  Tho  Hupcriority  of  thi«  80-cullod  revela- 
tion over  reason  watt  no  longer  that  of  a  higher  kind 
of  truth  over  a  lower,  excluding  tliu  iK>8Htbility  of  conflict 
iu  the  8ame  plane,  of  prophetic  mysteries  veiled  from 
the  impertinent  BcrutJny  of  reason,  hut  only  that  of  a 
higher  truth  iu  the  game  plane  or  order. 

t^iiito  uiMtrt  from  the  jiiriilical  and  physical  coeroion 
so  freely  rcsort«d  to  by  eccltwiaetical  authority,  the  very 
conccptiou  of  a  divinely  revealed  doctrinal  system,  rami- 
fying out  into  every  corner  of  tlio  field  of  knowledge, 
held  the  Christian  int^tUigence  for  centuries  captive  to 
the  Christian  conscience.  No  philosophical  Hpeculation, 
no  scientific  or  historical  discover)",  could  merit  consider- 
ation or  toleration  which  seemed  to  come  into  conflict  with 
a  divinely  revealed  theology.  Reluctantly,  as  time  went 
on,  and  as  the  hopes  of  a  near  irapovcia  yielded  place 
to  a  prospect  of  possible  centuries  of  delay  and  of  an 
intervening  ec<-lesiust ical  era,  tho  idea  of  dovclupment  or 
growth  had  to  be  admitted  to  justify  uudeniablu  additions 
and  alterations  forced  on  the  Church  by  the  necessity 
of  adapting  her  teaching  to  new  times  and  regions  and 
circumstances,  to  new  forms  of    thought  and    speech. 
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Yet  in  theory,  at  lenst,  this  theological    dev^loprntot 
aUow8  of  no  transformation    of    those    scriptural  and 
primitive  concoptiona,  with  all  their  now  largely  obaoUto 
liitftorical  and  philosophic^!  presup posit iona,  in  which  the 
spirit  of  ChrtHt  first  uttered  itself.     These  are  to  bo  <le- 
Teloped,  like  the  imraatable  first  principlee  of  ireometfy, 
by  combination  with  one  another,  or  with   truths  of 
natural  reason  and  experience  outside  their  own  order. 
Kevolation  having  ceased  with  the  apostles,  it  la  only  in 
and  through  these  primitive  conceptions  that  we  retain 
any  sort  of  distant  and  mediate  contact  with  the  facts  sad 
realities  which  dogmatic  th<.-ology  dcfinus,  and  by  whjd) 
it«  truth  may  bo  expert  mentally  venfieil  and  critidaed. 
In  sight  of  these  fact«  and  reatitlcs,  wore  they  still  prmcot 
to  us,  we  might  venture  to  readjust  these  their  earllMl 
expression    to  our  own    mode  of   thought  and   Hpeecbi 
but  now  such  a  criticism  is  impossible.    It  i»  therefbn 
n  necessary  supposition   of  dogmatic  theology  thiLt  tint 
scriptui'al  and  apostolic  utterances  were  faultlessly  uid 
divinely   perfect;    that    it    is   itself    practically    like  Hti 
abstract  science  in  being   delivered   from   those  revolo- 
tlona  and  changes  of  governing  categories  which  befiiU 
sciences  ever  confronted  and  controlled  by  the  cxperien 
which  constitute  their  Hubjcct-mattcr.     Siieh,  then,  b  t 
theoratioal  immutability  of  dogmatic  theology.     Neediest 
to  say,  it  is  an  impossible  and  unattainable  ideaL 

Two  causes  at  lea^t  have  at  all  times  resisted  thi* 
attempt  to  petrify  the  whole  body  of  knoniedgc  bv 
thus  giving  divine  certainty  ond  finality  to  one  of  Uio 
go%'erning  members  of  its  organism,  i.e.  to  theolog}'. 
First,  the  theolog! co-a[>ologetic  necessity  (already  indi- 
cated) of  trying  to  demonstrate  the  harmony  between  the 
revealed  and  the  Rciontifically  assured  conceptions  of 
philosophy  and  history.  Secular  knowledge  moves  on 
by  a  process  of  true  development  and  transformation, 
the  old  ever  dying  away  and  dissolving  into  the  new. 
Dogmatic  or  revealed  theology  professes  to  stand  still; 
to  say,  to  mean,  the  same  to-day  us  two  thousand  yean 
ago ;  to  bo  as  exactly  and  finally  true.  In  all  coses,  as 
Dr  White's  induction  shows,  the  first  artifice  of  self* 
defence  employed  by  dogma  is  to  throw  discredit  upon 
those  innovations  of  science  which  seem  proximately  or 
.remotely  ii-reconeilable  with  the  obsolete  scientific  coD' 
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eeptioii8  invo!v(»d  ia  iho  lunguugo  and  symboliHui  of  llio 
primitlvo  trudition ;  to  donounco  thorn  a*i  horutical  and 
btnnphetnous ;  to  muster  ull  tlio  furcoa  of  roliyion  nnd 
ooiwoiencc  to  tlio  ta^k  of  tboir  suppression.  But,  in 
proportion  us  this  i-oprc8sivo  effort  proves  impossiblo, 
sa  MJenoe  marches  forward  hcodh^8  of  annthoma^,  and 
as  the  credit  and  authority  of  i-vli^iun  seem  hkely  to  be 
the  only  loseix  in  the  conlliia,  tho  uuxt  SL-lf-defeusivo 
artJHce  is  that  of  accommodation  and  compromise,  of 
reinterpi-etationn  and  diMinctioni  botwoon  tho  letter  and 
Bubfitance  of  revelation — all  re)>ulting  in  an  ungrueious 
ooneession  to  pressure,  whereby,  under  cover  of  mere 
comment  and  explanation,  tlie  Rub^tantial  sense  of  the 
*  form  of  sound  worda  '  is  quietly  txanst'orined  into  some- 
thing different.  He  would  be  a  bold  theologian  who 
should  affirm  that  such  articles  of  belief  as  the  Creation, 
or  Ott  Christ's  ascent  into  heaven,  His  descent  into  hell. 
His  coming  to  judge  tho  living  and  the  dead,  and  many 
others,  lire  held  to-day  in  the  same  sub-itantial  sense  as 
formerly.  We  may  say  that  what  we  still  hold  ii,  and 
therefore  always  was,  their  substance  or  essential  value, 
purged  of  uon-easential  accidents.  But  these  accidents 
were  once  held  to  he  essential  sub  anathemate ;  and  those 
who  questioned  their  necessity  were  (as  Dr  White  show's 
abundantly)  persecuted  and  condemned  as  blasphemers, 
denying  integi-al  parts  of  the  divine  revelation.  Theo- 
logians find  it  convenient  to  forget  these  chapters  of 
hiator>-,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  forget  them.  MTiat 
guarantee  have  wo  that  what  theologians  impose  on  us 
to-day  as  suhstttntiul  may  not  in  like  manner  bu  ex- 
plained away  as  accidental  in  some  future  generation? 
In  consequence  of  this  stealthy  process  of  accommoda- 
tion, the  professedly  immutable  dogmatic  teaching  of  the 
Church  hjis  been  reluctantly  dragg-jd  in  the  wuke  of 
general  mental  progress,  always  lagging  behind  far 
enough  to  incur  the  reproach  of  obscurantism,  yet  not 
eo  far  aa  to  merit  the  dubious  if  not  ditmning  pmise  of 
absolute  immutability,  pii rchiuMuble  ouly  at  the  sucritice 
of  all  vital  connexion  with  the  mind  of  the  age. 

The  other  cause  which  hinders  the  attempt  to  petrify 
revelation  is  to  bo  found,  not  in  the  theological  and 
ecclesinsticnl,  hut  in  the  spiritual  and  religious  life  of 
the  Churvh.     However  pon*orted  from  its  original  use, 
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the  Climtiiin  ci-ccd  in,  nccoi-ding  to  itapriiimry  ititoittion, 
an  inBtruiimiit  of  the  spiritual  life ;  it  ofTont  n  contttnc* 
tion  of  thut  ray»toriou8  world  to  which  Ute  spiritttul  life 
hns  rBforenco,  in  the  light  of  which  conritniction  the  Mml 
om  ttliupe  its  conduct  and  school  Ha  flentitoenti  profiUag 
tbu8  by  the  roistered  oolleotive  oxperienoe  of  the  wbolc 
Ohurcli,  and  building,  not  from  the  ground,  but  from 
wliere  former  generations  have  left  otT.  That  thiii  cod- 
Dtruction  haa  not  been  exoogitated  a  priori,  nor  revealed 
miraculously  at  one  burst,  nor  addressed  imineiliately  to 
the  tinderiitandin)*,  but  has  been  suggested,  bit  by  bit,  lif 
the  instinctive  movements  and  blind  gropingn  of  the  m»1 
after  its  rest  and  centre,  has  already  been  implied.  But 
the  developmeDts  of  the  spiritual  and  religioua  life,  botli 
iMKial  und  individual,  ruquire,  like  those  of  the  mental 
life,  a  continual  alteration  and  transformation  of  caW- 
gorioB.  Its  belief  is,  as  it  were,  its  shadow,  which  gn>trg 
and  moves  with  its  growth  and  movomont ;  it  ia  tbe 
index  and  register  uf  the  degree  of  correspondenoo  bo- 
tween  the  soul  and  its  supernatural  environmeot;  and 
uf  that  environment  it  gives  but  an  indirect,  more  or  leu 
symbolic  presentment,  capable  of  cndlosa  tnodificaticB 
und  adjustment.  It  is  as  though  we  had  to  walk  back- 
wards towai'ds  the  light,  and  to  guide  our  steps  by  tlM 
»hadows  cast  in  front  of  us  by  the  objects  behind  tu. 

For  the  exiguuclos  of  this  ccuscktisly  developing  Uf^ 
on  umilteruble  croud,  such  a»  dogmatic  thouloj^  dreAHU 
of,  would  be  a  strait-waifitcoat,  u  Procrustean  bed; 
every  day  it  would  become  luHS  helpful,  and  at  lut 
hurtful  and  fat^d.  The  soul  that  is  uhvo,  and  wanta  to 
live  and  grow,  must  luive  a  cungoiiiul,  intellif^ible  jdet 
of  the  world  it  would  live  in,  und  will  thci'ofore  eitbar 
adapt  and  interpret  the  eutront  oroode  to  suit  its  roqaiifr 
meats,  or  else  break  nway  from  them  altogether  and 
muko  a  home  for  itself.  To  the  irrepresaible  vigour  of 
the  spiritual  life  we  owe  thoRe  movementa  of  religton* 
revival  within  the  Ghurchee  which  have  ever  beeu  opposed 
by  the  theological  schools,  and  yet,  when  victorious,  ban 
always  exorcised  a  modifying  infhience  on  dogniatie 
iniraivtigeance,  even  when  the  victory  has  been  at  the 
cost  of  a  revolt  or  mhisni. 

If  dogmatic  theology  cunnot  afford  to  quarrel  utterly 
with  the  wientists,  still  less  can  it  afford  to  split  with  the 
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sainte,  for  nhio  tenths  of  ita  ittrongth  nro  duo  to  tbo  fact 
that  it  cAn  eiiliHt,  and  bos  so  largely  enlisted,  conscience 
and  piety  in  it«  cause.  Its  grunt  power  in  the  past  and 
present  in  pi'incipjilly  due  to  its  pretence  of  being  ni  onee 
u.  revelation  and  a  science,  of  posite^ing  all  that  spiritual 
authority  over  conscience  which  is  due  to  the  promptings 
of  divine  grace,  aa  well  as  all  that  logical  authority  over 
the  intellect  which  tH  due  to  apoileictic  demonstration.  If 
it  htts  htHjn  unable  to  maintain  its  imniutubUity  absolutely, 
yet  in  tbu  effort  to  do  ik>  it  alwayu  bos  hcen,  uud  will  bo, 
detrimental  both  to  intellectual  and  to  religious  progroKK. 
It  has  crucilicd  Christ,  uud  '  wbicb  of  bis  prophets  bos  it 
not  persecuted?'  and  yet  always  m  the  namo  of  (iod  and 
truth  and  conscience  and  religion. 

We  have  thus,  in  accordance  with  our  proposal  at 
starting,  endeavoured  to  pass  from  tbe  merely  inductive 
conclusion  of  Dr  White's  voluinon  (namely,  from  the  fact 
that  dogmatic  theology  is  naturally  and  always  the  rival 
of  tu:ionce)  to  soiiie  more  or  less  a  priori  understanding  of 
the  necessity  of  this  hostility  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  it 
lies  not  Bo  much  in  tbe  general  idea  of  theology  as  in  its 
spocific  differentiation  as  dogmatic,  oracular,  or  revealed. 
Hence  wo  may  understand,  what  Dr  White's  iuvustiga- 
tiona  make  so  evident^,  why  there  is  so  little  to  choose 
between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  at  least  in  its 
extreme  form,  so  far  as  hostility  to  science  is  concerned ; 
and  that  such  ditlerence  as  exists  is  just  proportional  to 
the  dilTerent  amount  of  *  reveulml  theology'  accepted  by 
the  two  confessions.  If  the  dogmatic  fallacy  is  excluded 
I>y  tbe  spirit  of  the  Itefonnation,  yet  that  spirit  has  been 
verj-  «Iow  to  arrive  at  adequate  self-consciousness  and 
self-utterance  on  this  point.  The  liefomiers  took  over 
w^th  them  tbe  greater  part  of  the  old  theology ;  their 
quarrel  was  with  some  of  its  conclusions  i-atber  tiian 
with  its  fundamental  principles  and  presupiKmitions. 
And,  even  in  ita  most  nnti*ccclc«iastical  developments, 
Protestantism  has  clung  fast  to  the  dogmatic  fallacy  in 
retaining  the  Auguttlnian  conception  of  scriptural  in- 
errancy in  other  than  purely  religious  mattera. 

But  it  would  bo  an  unpardonable  exaggeration  to  lay 
the  blame  of  all  nl>scurantism  at  the  door  of  dof^matic 
theolog}',  even  though  it  is  responsible  for  its  frequently 
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religious  and  fauatical  chnractor.  Tbu  iuurtia  of  customniy 
ways  o£  thinking,  spcakuig,  uml  act ini;  is  us  much  n  factor 
of  social  development  as  in  tlio  progressive  spirit  witn 
which  it  is  ever  at  war.     A  pormuutmt  aad  entire  pre- 
domtoaDco  of  one  or  tho  otliur  would  bo  equally  faUL 
It  tnutttirfi  little  whether  Ht>cieti»»,  inslitutiuns,  BysUaas, 
HcioncoH  porish  hy  petrifaction  or  hy  disiutvgrution.    Every 
now   discovery,  pructicul   or   theoretical,  i»  mot  ut  finit 
with  a  vor;>'  whotoMOiiio  public  scopticiMtn,  nud  i»  cxpoctud 
to  Hti-uggle  for,  and  prove  ittt  right  to,  exiist'eucc.     B««idM 
this,  it  often  corner  into  coIlii^ioD  with  various  vested  ia- 
t«rertt>t,  and  t  bi-cutcnK  existing  nioriopolien  and  privilege: 
and  hence  it  in  almost  HUru  to  onooiuiter  n  moro  acUn 
and  unscrupulous  opposition  than  that  of  mere  inertiA. 
Moreover,  some  one  with  Dr  White's  skill  might  Mnl^ 
fill  a  couple  of  voUnnuM  with  the  "warfare  of  8cionco  with 
the  scientists,'  for  the«e  tot>  liave  their  triidition,  tlieir 
'authority,'  their  inert  reat^tanoe  to  alt  innovation,  nay, 
more,  their  clasiit-intere^ts,  their  jealousies  and  biguLriei: 
those  too,  "tho  pnest-s  of  science,'  build  up  the  Kopulclirf* 
of  those  prophets  whom  their  fathers  persecut«d.     Alw 
it  must  be  allowed  that,  in  the  common  oonseieuco,  what 
is  customary  and  comes  to  us  with  all  the  weight  of  tmi- 
versjil  agreement  is  so  ueai'ly  synonymous  witli  what  u 
moral  that  the  opposition  offered  to  the  innovator  b 
largely  sanctified  and  authorised  in  the  name  of  rnornlity. 
Stitl,  this  is  as  nothing  to  the  force,  heat,  and  veliumcutt 
with  which  novelty  is  opposed,  in  the  name  of  faith  and 
reitgton,   as   blasphemy,   heresy,   atheism — a   vehemonM 
due  to  the  belief  that  certain  philosophical  and  historinil 
propositions  wore  miraculously  i-evealed  by  God  ;  a  belief 
which  hwt  conscerated   and  set  free  some  of   tho  wotwt 

Ijjpwions  in  some  of  tho  best  and  holiest  of  men. 

"^  But,  whatever  advantages  (as  welt  us  disadvautagia) 
have  accrued  to  Christianity  from  the  process  which  M 
soon  transformed  it  from  a  movement  iurtpirexl  by  a  ImImI 
in  au  immediate  consummation  of  all  things  into  a 
permanent  institution  and  world-religion,  tho  like  iiiiut 
Ix)  credited  to  dogmatic  theology  as  part  and  parctJ  of 
the  same  process.  Ilowever  great  tho  price  paid,  it  rauft 
be  allowed  that,  but  for  the  said  process,  Christiani^ 
could  not  Iiave  survived  the  disappointment  of  it rt  primitive 
hope,  or  have  lived  to  understand  itself  bettor  and  Iti 
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lletermine  its  own  essence  more  fully.  In  tho  crcod  of 
the  Churcli  there  sarrivea  for  us,  as  gold  in  the  ore,  tho 
spontaneoua  self-expression  of  the  most  primitive,  and  yet 
most  vigorous,  stH(;e  of  hor  spiritual  life,  clothed  in  the 
now  largely  obsolete  forms  and  categories  of  that  day; 
Trhilo  in  her  dogmatic  theology,  which  is  professedly  but 
the  furtlmr  doBnition  and  the  cxU'nsion  of  that  creed,  we 
have  the  products  uot  merely  of  Aixdogetic  and  thoolo^^icnl 
ingenuity,  but  al»o  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  struggling 
to  adjust  the  forms  of  the  paist  to  the  religious  needs  of 
the  preoent.  If  less  l^ible  and  more  sparing,  the  testi- 
mony flci-atehed  on  tlie  intractable  but  durable  rock  is 
■worth  more  to  posterity  than  the  most  elaborate  record 
■written  in  the  sand.  A  patient  pondering  and  criticism 
of  that  testimony  may  enable  us  to  discern  thom;  element* 
of  oor  creed  that  have  been  selected,  if  not  fashioned, 
purely  by  the  exigencies  of  the  spiritual  life  from  those 
shaped  by  theological  curiosity  and  other  causes,  good, 
bad.  and  indiflforent. 

li  M.  Ruvillc's  account  woi-o  the  whole  truth,  we  should 
have  to  eAy  that  the  central  dogma  of  Christinntty,  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  was  u  somewhat  unskilful  accommoda- 
tion of  theology  to  tho  demands  of  that  by  no  means 
purely  ethical  or  religiotirt  onthuMasm  of  popular  horo- 
WorHhip  which  Insists  on  the  unqualified  glorification  of 
lti>  object,  and  whicli,  owing  to  the  nnscttlod  state  of 
theological  thought  and  to  other  contingciic-ics,  was  able 
at  Inst  to  win  more  for  Christ  than  it  could  over  ■win  for 
Confucius,  or  for  the  Buddha,  or  for  Afnhomot^  or  for 
the  Madonna.  But,  as  Mr  W.  James  points  out  in  his 
'  Varieties  o£  lleli^ious  Experience,'  the  value  of  a  belief 
is  not  determined  by  its  origin.  A  false  argument  may 
have  a  true  conclusion.  '  Every  plant  which  my  Father 
planted  not  shall  bo  rooted  up."  It  is  by  the  fact  of  their 
survival,  by  the  cxi>cnnientul  tost  of  spiritual  fruitfulncHt^, 
that  tho  underlying  mystical  truth  of  such  dogmas  i-eceivwt 
the  *»cal  of  tho  spirit,'  No  doubts  to  our  verj'  ahitrnct 
and  incomplolo  understanding  of  tho  conditions  it  would 
neem  that  the  '  theologiitiiig '  as  welt  as  the  '  catholicising ' 
process  might  conceivably  have  been  conducted  on  other 
lines  and  have  secured  similar  gnins  superabundantly 
and  without  any  losws  to  speak  of;  but  tho  ideal  rarely 
obtains,  least  of  oil  in  the  embryonic  stages  of  a  process. 
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Buflicc  it  that  erery  error  at  It'iiRth  works  it.'wlf  out&n^ 
domonstrates  its  inherent  contradiciioa.  Taught  Uhm, 
we  hold  and  value  the  truth  rut  othorwise  we  never  cooU 
have  held  and  valued  it 

It  iti  just  thui  slow  working-out  of  the  dognutk 
fallacy  that  ta  revealed  to  us  chapter  by  ohAptor  in  Dr 
White's  work.  When,  in  opposition  to  the  wisdom  of  U» 
Greeks,  the  Christian  revi-lation  first  claimed  to  bo  tfe 
*  true  fpiosis,'  miraculously  duUvorod  by  way  of  oracle  &Dd 
put  withiu  tbo  reach  of  the  poor  and  simple,  to  the  cob- 
fuKiou  of  the  learned  and  cultured,  this  gnosis  was  liardl]' 
cousEdered  as  n  tboology  in  our  narrow  rvstriotod  setuc. 
but  rather  as  a  pliilof>ophy  iu  the  wider  sense,  a  conipK- 
hensive  view  of  all  known  truth  under  ita  widest  and 
deepest  aspects.  A^  such  it  was  inclusively  a  revelation 
of  science  and  of  history,  of  all  those  matters  whereof  it 
was  avowedly  a  divine  interpretation. 

The  fields  of  sacred  and  secular  gnosis  were  ntnidi 
more  largely  coincident  then  than  now,  and  gave  tbl 
spectacle  of  one  and  the  same  territory  und4;r  a  doabb 
jurisdiction.  The  conflict  was  not  so  much  betWMB 
dogmatic  theology  on  one  side  and  science  on  the  otbcr 
as  between  suvred  knowledge  and  profane,  ]>etn-<*en  Ihe 
miraculously  and  the  naturally  obtiiincd  knowlt^dgo  of 
the  same  matters.  Thus,  for  the  Christian,  the  Chureli 
became,  if  not  the  exclusive,  yet  the  supreme  arbiter  td 
truth  in  every  department,  ^Subordinate  to  revelation  at 
to  the  ultimate  criterion,  natural  niethofls  of  investigB* 
tion  might  have  free  play,  but  their  conclu»<ions  oodd 
have  no  weight  if  opposed  by  the  Word  of  God.  Con- 
scious of  this,  no  Christian  enquirer  could  enter  upon 
natural  inves titrations  unfettered  and  nith  a  perfectly 
open  mind.  His  faith,  his  conscience,  bade  him  bring  te 
the  task  certain  revealed  conclusions  that,  ea:  hypoOtm, 
would  have  aided  and  lightened  bis  labour  and  given  him 
an  incalculable  advantage  over  the  unbelieving  enquirer, 
but  which,  in  fact,  were  only  so  much  dust  thrown 
into  his  eyes,  rendering  impartiality  impossible  anil 
even  cnnilnal.  Never  were  fact  and  hypothesis  more 
diametricHlly  opiKised. 

One  unfortunate  result  of  the  tension  thus  created 
between  the  interests  of  conscieuce  and  candour,  of  faith 
and  intellectual  sincerity,  was  the  gradual  identification 
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tlie  cause  of  scientiOc  truth  with  that  of  irreliffion; 
for,  just  so  far  au  u  philcwophor  or  historian  wum  a 
eoDKciontious  churchman,  ho  would  shrink  from  linos  of 
in v<^^ti  Ration  tliat  might  lend  t«  hotorodoxy,  and  would 
count  il  a  mattor  of  dovotion  uithur  to  t'Urturu  inconvenient 
facto  into  af^reomont  with  eccloeiastical  tradition,  or  elne 
to  bury  thom  in  a  shroud  of  edifying  silunco.  H»*nce  the 
light  of  profane  knowlodgc,  if  uccasionully  kindhtd,  more 
or  loss  innocently,  by  the  dutiful  and  devout,  wiw  kindled 
more  often  by  the  inquisitivcncss  of  minds  Icsa  ttcrupu- 
loutily  religious.  Certaiuly,  in  all  cai*e8  where  the  g^lare 
of  truth  has  lioen  too  strong  for  orthodox  eyes,  it  has 
been  mainly  through  the  opposition  of  the  heterodox 
and  of  the  irreligious)  that  the  efforts  to  extinguish  it 
have  failed  in  the  end.  Thus  oven  the  religioufl  and 
orthodox  have  come  to  acquieitce  in  the  very  embarra-tsing 
admission  that,  aa  a  fact,  ficienoe  and  religion  are  mutually 
faoHtile,  that  candour  and  freedom  of  enfjuiryare  diuigerous 
to  faith.  To  have  thoa  falnifled  one  of  the  first  principles 
of  morality,  which  tells  us  that  conscience  and  truth  are 
inseparable  allies ;  to  have  perverted  conscientiousneas 
into  a  cause  of  mental  darkness  rather  than  of  light>  is 
the  deadliest  fruit  of  the  doftmatic  fallacy. 

Dr  liVhito,  then,  shows  us  the  process  by  which  the 
»cteuec«,  practical  and  speculative,  broke  away,  one  after 
another,  from  the  control  of  faith  and  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  revelation,  and  asserted  their  independence  under 
tiie  control  each  of  its  own  proper  criterion — a  process 
by  which  the  domain  of  revelation  has  houn  stcxtdily 
narrowed  down  till  at  last  little  is  left  to  it  beyond  the 
still  diMputcd  territorj-  of  theolofjy  and  ethics,  over  which 
its  hold  grows  weaker  as  that  of  science  grows  stronger. 
But  in  his  flnal  chapter  ('From  the  Divine  Oracles  to 
the  Higher  Criticism")  ho  conwiousty  or  unconsciously 
passes  to  another  plane.  Science  having  wrested  the 
various  matters  judt  enunieratod  from  tho  dominion  of 
•cripture,  and  of  dogina  based  on  scripture,  at  last  turns 
its  search-light  upon  the  sacred  writings  themselves,  on 
the  history  and  causes  of  t  hoi  r  formation  and  canonisation. 
This  plainly  is  a  more  radical  attack,  a  criticism  of  prin- 
ciples and  presuppositions.  Yet)  here  too,  the  dogmatic 
conception  of  the  Scriptures  as  verbally  dictat«l  by  a 
olivine  voice  has  been  driven  for  ever  off  the  field,  and  the 
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claims  of  miniculouii  innpirution  hiivo  hr-oii  ntirrowedufl 
ultorcd  out  oE  all  rocognitiou.  XeedletiM  ti)  Jii\y  that  tbi 
claims  of  ooolMiaatical  infallibtltty,  so  far  S8  thoy  rest  oo, 
and  are  implicated  with,  those  of  ecriptural  iitermncv, 
inu8t  suffer  a  correapondiof:  and  even  a  greater  onfwUo' 
ment.  Moreover,  the  scientific  history  of  the  currait 
creeds  or  dogmatic  systems,  like  that  of  the  sacnd 
records,  offers  proof  conclusivu  that  they  too  have  not 
b»en  cntat<Ml  iu  full  perfection  oiicc  and  for  all  in  a  renotfl 
punt,  but  have  grown  like  rivers  from  a  confluence  of 
innumerable  tributaries  deriving  often  from  insigniflcasi 
and  untraceable  sources.  They  are  not  thu  work  of  t 
week  of  flattt  but  of  the  hIow  ttti-uggling  of  tliu  spirit  ol 
light  with  the  spirit  of  darkness  in  tlie  heart  of  man. 

I>riven  thus  from  one  department  after  another  of  tl# 
field  of  knowledge,  the  last  and  of  course  tlio  most  viUil 
claim  fur  which  dogmatism  holds  out  ia  that  of  ultinuUi' 
jurisdiction  over  reason  within  the  strict  limitit  of  tbw 
logical  science.  If  all  other  assertions  and  Implicatiimt 
contained  in  the  divine  tradition,  written  or  oral,  mtvl 
bo  excluded  from  the  i^ubiitance  and  kernel  of  the  inaplted 
Word  as  so  ranch  protective  husk,  as  accidental  or  intfr 
dvntJil,  as  obiter  du-ta  or  what  uot^  yot  sun^ly  our  notiou 
aa  to  the  naturo  of  the  other  world,  and  as  to  the  coniltut 
of  our  life  in  reference  thereto,  pertain  directly  to  rdl* 
gion.  If  these  matters  are  to  bo  delivered  ovur  to  tie 
disputations  of  philosophers,  what  will  become  of  lli« 
ci-owds?  What-,  nnoreover,  will  be  left  of  the  once  uni* 
veraal  sway  of  religion  over  the  human  int4.^11igeuco? 
Here  the  time-honoured  arguments  for  the  necessity  of  n 
divine  revelation  of  some  sort  are  plausible,  and  of  coone 
owe  their  plausibility  to  that  minghngof  truth  and  oiror 
whose  hybrid  issue  is  fallacy. 

Iteliginus  trtiths,  it  is  said,  are  of  two  kind^ — thofc 
that  can,  absolutely  speaking,  be  reached  by  man's  wil. 
and  those  that  cannot.  Of  the  latter  clasa  are  such  strict 
mysteries  as  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement, 
etc.,  whore  neither  are  there  premisses  given,  within  the 
range  of  natural  experience,  from  which  such  conclu- 
sions could  be  deduced,  nor  are  the  conclusions  themseli'M 
capable  of  exact  apprehension  and  statement.  To  th» 
former  class  belong  some  of  the  most  vital  and  funda- 
mental beliefs  of  religion,  such  om  the  existence  of  G(m1 
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and  (ho  immortnlityot'  tJio  sou) ;  yot  so  feebly,  rarely,  ftnd 
he»itAiiiigly  uro  thcttc  all-importAni  beliefs  rciiched  by 
the  individual  rooson,  that  a  divine  revelftUon  of  tbem  is 
neoMsary  for  tho  Kalvntion  of  thono  inultitude^i  who  have 
neither  ability  nor  inclination  for  philosophical  dispute, 

What  is  true  in  this  view  is  the  perception  of  tho 
utter  inadequacy  of  human  philosophy  to  the  practical 
enda  of  religion ;  what  ia  false  is  the  idea  of  fetching  a 
ready-made  philosophy  from  heaven  as  a  substitute,  or 
in  other  words,  the  implied  '  intellectualism,'  tho  notion 
f>f  revelation  as  a  direct  instruction  of  man's  intellect  by 
God.  In  what  sense  it  is  indirectly  instructive  wo  have 
already  seen,  namely,  inoflVring  us  experiences  which  the 
mind  must  strive,  as  best  it  can,  to  represent,  and  explain, 
oud  in  constantly  shaping  and  corret-ting  such  explana- 
tory presentments  by  further  and  fuller  experiences. 

This  last  struggle  of  dogmatism  is  doomed  to  the 
fate  of  its  predecessors;  theology  and  ethics  as  intel> 
lectuoi  iutercets  must  inevitably  bo  free  from  the  con- 
trol of  faith  with  its  practical  and  religious  interests. 
The  notion  of  dognmtic  theology  will  prove  as  inco- 
herent and  fallacious  aa  that  of  dogmatic  astronomy, 
cosmogony,  chemistry,  medicine,  or  any  other  sort  of 
dogmatic  science.  For  indeed  the  imaginary  compro- 
mise by  which  dogmatism  resigns  the  control  of  eveiy 
science  but  one  is  daily  proving  itself  impossible.  The 
scientific  system  is  one,  and  its  parts  are  too  closely  knit 
bogether  and  interdependent  to  admit  of  the  sevorancu  of 
one  of  iho  principal  members,  if  not  the  very  head  and 
heart  of  its  organism.  In  the  realm  of  science  the  dog- 
matio  criterion  must  be  'autCcesnrout  nullus.'  If  Csesar, 
then  our  attitude  towards  the  natural  criteria  of  truth 
must  bo  one  of  conditional  or  suspensive  submission — 
whence  that  tendency  to  a  sceptical  or  agnostic  habit  of 
mind  which  so  often  goes  with  blind  traditional utm,  and 
gives  plausibility  to  the  definition  of  faith  as  an  act  of 
intellectual  suicide  or  desperation. 


At>andoning  tho  idea  of  dogmatic  theology  as  iti- 
oohorent',  m'o  have  therefore  to  enquire  as  to  the  true 
relation  between  theology  and  revelation,  that  is  to  say, 
between  that  philosophical  construction  of  the  other 
world  which  has  been  built  uji  from  the  data  of 
Vol.  203.— Wo.  405.  2  1 
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fixperienca  by  the  refloction  und  labour  of  tbo  andif^ 
fltHn<lin}(,  aud  which  bc-lungs  iu  tbu  unity  of  tho  whab 
Mystem  of  our  organised  knon-lcdgo.  and  that  otbor  eoih 
Htructiott  of  the  i>ume  world  which  luui  boon  more  orlw 
inBtiactively  crcuted  out  of  mniuriaU  suppliod  by  popidir 
belicifs.  twntimuDts,  traditioiiM,  find  views  in  obodieoMtl 
the  requiremoatii  of  tho  rvh^^otiH  life,  which  is  tho  cpanU* 
neouii  moQtal  tKilf-ombodiment  of  the  eoUecttvo  ruUjpcm 
exporiuuco  of  wholu  peoples  luid  communities. 

AcuuHtomod  for  vviitiirif-M  to  thu  uotioD  of  a  theoIngcT 
that  profuK8«8  to  bo  ruvuuled,  and  of  a  revelation  whirk 
profeit»08  to  bu  theologicul,  it  i«  hard  for  U8  to  fniK-y 
a  rclntion  of  comparntivc  indopcndeuoe  which  never  bu 
obtained  and  porhttp)i  tiovor  can  obtain  altogether  j  for 
the  intellect  has  always  been  curious  about  6od  and  tlu 
other  world,  and  about  problem!*  of  ethics ;  so  llist. 
amon^t  the  materials  from  which  i-eliRiouH  experiuDc? 
sctiksa  garment  wheroin  to  clothe  and  communicate  itseU. 
there  are  uBually  many  theological  and  ethical  concop- 
tiona,  and  tlioae,  in  the  measure  that  they  are  felt  to  \» 
apt  and  congenial,  arc  likely  to  be  credited  with  a  dirvctlf 
divine  origin,  or  at  letut  adoption.  Ak  known  to  tis,  the 
Chriatiitn  revelation  ia  largely  expreased  in  the  languago 
of  theology ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  theology,  if  trviy 
•tcientiBc,  must  take  account  of  the  phenomena  of  religion 
in  general  and  of  Christianity  itself,  i.e.  of  a  revelation 
embodying  certain  individual  and  collective  religioua 
exporiencos.  Hence  we  can  only  clear  the  point  by  some 
sort  of  ubstructton  from  the  condition  of  complicatioa. 
which  actually  obtoinB.  ^H 

Given  a  long-continued  working  of  tho  religious  spii^^ 
under   favourable  conditions  in  »ome  people  or   society, 
tho  result  will  necetniarily  be  the  growth  and  develop- 
mont  of  u  certain  ByBtcm  of  conduct  and  observances  by 
which  man's  life  in  reference  to  the  world  beyond  a    \ 
found  experimentally  to  be  fotttored  and  extended.     Ex- 
plauKlory  of  »uc-h  obaervaucofi,  tlieru  will  arise  a  pubhdy 
accepted   body  of  beliefs  and  doginux  rcpreseutJitive,  st 
iea«t  Dgunitively,  of  the  nature  of  that  world  boyon^^ 
whose  growth  and  moditioation  will,  if  disturbing  inlli^H 
ences  are  left  out  of  account,  be  determined  pari  paitm  by     ' 
that  of  practical  religion. 

But,  intellcctualism  and  theological  curiosity  apart 
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^wliich  they  never  wholly  arc — the  truth  of  tliow 
^vtihitions  or  oxplftnatory  bcliofu  is  be»t  described  as 
*  proph<]!t.ic  *  in  relation  to  hi8toric  find  philosophic  fiicttt 
and  ro(ilitic».  Xo  prophet  feeU  or  would  allow  that  h\» 
uttorftucc«  arc  merely  poetical  or  allegorical ;  he  feeU 
that  tlicy  are  not  Icsh  but  more  truly  representative  of 
reality,  or  represoutative  of  a  truer  and  deeper  reality, 
than  the  pros«  language  of  historical  narrative  or  pbilo- 
sophical  aflimiatEou.  Tet  he  foeLs  tliat  the  said  reality 
ifl  tran^Kendent  with  reapect  to  clear  thought  and  per- 
ception, that  it  looms  through  clouds,  is  revealed  piece- 
meal by  g]imp!4CR  and  vague  Hhadowingti;  and  hence 
that  the  fact-value  of  his  enigmatic  utterances  in  not 
closely  determinable  and  may  be  subject  to  the  correction 
of  other  criteria  without  any  prejudice  to  the  supremacy 
of  faith  over  reason.  Philosophic  or  scientific  truth  is 
always  more  or  less  abstract  and  hypothetical,  and  owes 
its  dfsfiniteness  and  cortninty  to  tbi»  fact.  Under  such 
abstraction  much  may  bo  true  which  in  the  concrete  is 
false,  and  yet  is  incapable  of  scioutiOc  disproof.  Hence 
the  juBtice  of  the  claims  of  intuition,  of  common-senBO, 
and  of  practical  experience  against  many  a  sciontiGc 
thcoi-om.  Our  religious  experience  being  the  eeuso  of  the 
dynamic  relationship  obtaining  lietween  our  ttpirit  and  the 
Univeraitl  Spirit,  affords  us  a  practical  criterion  in  virtue 
of  which  wo  can  set  aside  any  theorj'  inconsistent  with 
such  experience.  As  merely  a  human  explanation  of  our 
supertiaturul  religious  experiences,  revelation  has  no 
stiinding  against  swience  or  even  against  theology,  so  far 
as  theology  is  a  science ;  it  is  simply  the  artless  explana- 
tion of  a  child  as  against  that  of  an  instructed  lutnd. 
But  the  child's  story,  because  artless,  has  another  value 
as  an  unsophisticated  statement  and  direct  product  of  ex- 
perience ;  and  in  this  sense  too  revelation  and  prophetic 
utterance  are  worth  more  than  theology  or  science,  be- 
cause they  are  simply  the  natural  shadow  of  experience, 
of  religious  fact.  Ilence.  too,  traditional  belief,  so  far  as 
it  is  the  product  of  the  collectlvo  and  continuous  experi- 
ence of  the  community  and  has  nut  been  sophtstioatod 
by  tiieology,  has  that  critical  superiority  over  science 
which  the  concrete  has  over  the  ulMtract ;  it  is  critically 
vahiublu,  not  as  an  uspluuation,  hut  as  embodying  or 
implying  the  phonomunoa  to  be  explained.    Its  artleaa 
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eoiutrtictionrt  of  history  atid  Bvionco  unJ  philosophy] 
ommblu  uudnr  tho  touch  of  criticiitm  ;  hut  this  latter  «tt 
ho  condotnQod  unlom  it«  roconstructiona  find  room  foroll 
tlittt  rovohition  Htrovo  to  f)hclt«r. 

It  U  fm|)OHHiblo  within   thoso  limits  to   ^ve  petfHt 
prueiNion  to  thitt  notion  of  prophetic  truth  whose  ob^ 
unliko  tliat  of  Mciuuue  or  hiHtoty,  in  the  idcul  rathor  Uus 
tliv  iictual;  the  futui-e,  or  eUe  the  eternal,  rttthor  tbu 
tho  paHt  or  prenent ;  what  ought  to  be  and  in  in  prooMitJ 
hoQomhiK,  rather  than  what  is.   The  character  of  wlutd 
w»y  of  oontraat,  we  may  call  fact-truth  ia  cohorenoai 
coimiittonoo   with  that  Hystematic  reconstruction  of 
world  which   is  slowly   built  up  by  the    labour  of  tk 
uniltimtnudiiiK-     Though   such  coherence  ia  no  proof  o( 
truth,  yut  uiiy  historical  or  scientific  assertion  whicbi* 
out  of  joint  with  the  rest  of  our  systematised  LuowImIp 
numt    ho    rcjwtod,    or  else   tho   whole    system    mivt  bt 
mudilttxl   to  make  room  for  it.    Prophetic  truUis,  u  b- 
QApiiblo  of  (kxaot  dotormination.  cannot  be  thus  sywiea^ 
tiiiml.    Miaintorpretod  tvt  literal  statcmcntM  of  fact,  tbcjr 
ore  often  inooaaastant  with  ono  another   and  with  tfai 
uvrlil  of  ra«>t-trath.4. 

IVophocy  has  a  twofold  ntteranee.  It  i  ijinjHm  Uadt 
in  doiittoratclA-  !H>u^ht-out  syntbt^ism,  obserrmacn,  DttaL 
p»rabk>t  and  fiedoB,  or  ebe  in  a  more  or  leas  jdrnfmi 
rMuttBf  of  ^ctoty  lukd  Datarou  The  moral  and  rdi^on 
NNWV  of  Man  ia  dM«tnun<d  by  lu«  fnndaiiw  iiiiil  vaStj 
vinb  i)m  aoorvft  «Bd  <ni  ct  ha  baiag  aiod  oC  aJl  boiif. 
ot  whwl  «Mi^  tn  ba  aad  it  m  pcoeeaa  of  beeooiu&a 
««a  aa  «<  «W  fat.  Ti  K  •««■  infV.iiift  to  oskdeistand  aai 
ittalt.  aa*  fc»  ^d  t^t  JAaal  or  oaijagfc  Jm  whk* 

Ib  iat  i«aABKo<  faictey 
>%  i»«v«r  Idmk  «aiB«a«ieaft  toaee  ^aan 
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trespass  on  tlie  other's  territory ;  both  right  only  whim 
they  listen  to  and  learn  from  each  other,  and  Btruin  after 
thut  perfect  uccord  which  belongs  to  their  ideal  porCoc- 
tion.  Eventually  prophecy  jtmtiBos  und  gains  through 
the  rcsiutanco  olluruU  by  comtuoii-suniH;  to  its  impatienca 
of  fact,  eron  as  common-somio  comes  at  last  to  justify 
tho  instinct,  though  not  the  critical  judgmunt,  of  prophecy. 
Still,  at  any  given  stage,  tho  prophclio  reading  of  history 
is  truer  to  the  dcepvr  and  more  distJint  rculitios  thnu  is 
tho  conunon-senso  reading  ;  it  is  more  like  what  ought  to 
be  and  what  will  bo  than  to  what  is,  more  like  what 
thoroforo  is  in  tho  dc«post  stratum  of  reality  than  to 
what  IB  on  the  surface. 

Plainly  tho  attitude  of  prophecy  towards  historic  and 
scientific  truth  can  never  bo  so  indiCFuront  as  that  of 
poesy  und  art.  Iteligiou  and  morality  claim  tho  supremo 
govcnimont  of  muii's  lifo,  i.u.  they  imply  that  the 
ultiumto  purpose  and  reality  of  life  are  religious.  To 
see  God  working  in  history  and  in  nature,  not  merely  aa 
power  and  wisdom,  hut  principally  ns  goodness  and  love, 
is  an  exigency  of  rtjligion.  Prophecy,  unlike  art,  is  not 
merely  contemplative,  but  is  primarily  practical  and 
directive  of  that  life  which  man  lives  in  history  and  in 
nature,  and  with  reference  to  God  as  working  in  both 
one  and  tho  other.  Poetrj'  has  no  such  function.  For 
tho  poot  tho  (DSthotic  value  of  tho  Gospels  is  iudopondout 
of  thoir  pro8«-truth ;  for  tho  prophet  this  protto-truth  is 
tlio  v<Ty  subject' ma  tier  which  is  transfused  and  perhaps 
traustigured  by  the  glow  of  his  spii-it. 

Considered  os  true  with  tho  truth  of  prophecy,  which, 
OB  utterances  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  is  nil  that  they  can 
claim,  the  dogmas  of  revelation  would  rarely,  if  ever, 
come  into  dialectical  conflict  with  one  another  or  with 
science  and  history,  ond,  as  time  went  on,  would  insensibly 
modify  their  form  of  expression  so  aa  to  retain  their 
Bjiubolic  value  unaltered.  Their  exponents  would  rightly 
refuse  to  he  tied  to  exact  statements  of  their  speculative 
value,  insisting  rather  on  their  pragmatical,  provisional, 
and  approximative  truth,  bo  far  as  the  '  fact-world '  is 
concerned,  and  on  the  necessarily  uudeBnable  nature  of 
tho  '  ought-world '  and  its  eternal  realities.  Tho  develop- 
ment of  such  a  body  of  dogmas  or  mysteries  would  not 
be  dialectical,  like  that  of  abstract  Bciences,  nor  quasi- 
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orRnntc,  like  that  of  natural  Mlanees,  but  analogous  to 
that  of  eocl««isiitical  ritual  and  obecn'anc«.  which  pn- 
nerrw  iU  Biib«iUtitlial  unity  of  signification  In  spite  at  i 
local  variations  und  ii  vontinual  proceM  of  obaoloaomev  nd 
soorotlon  ;  nud,  Uko  ritaal,  it  would  call  for  and  be  suhjact  { 
Lto  th<i  unifying  control  of  the  Church.      As  tbero  b  a 
F<ontJnuou.H  development  of  the  Christian  Ufa  and  tftriL 
in  the  Christian  people,  ho  there  woald  be  a  unity  and 
I  continuity  in  the  varying  symboliam  of  succesMva  agoi 
Iby  which  that  life  and  spirit  is  interpreted — such  a  ni^ 
l&s  might,  belong  to  »n  educated  man's  conception*  aad 
'  oxplauations  of  his  own  nature  and  character  at  tht 
different  decades  of  his  life.     The  unifying  principle  b 
not  any  '  fundumontnl  ilognia,'  but  that  spirit  of  Chri«- 
tiuiiity  which  is  cljuractori><r;d  by  wliut  God  is,  and  man 
is,  and  Christ  is,  not  by  our  notions  of  what  thL>y  are.    Our 
notiontt  of  what  tboy  are  arc  embodied  in  dogmas  nnil 
prophetic  myBt«ric8 ;  and  of  these  some,  such  aa  C'hristV 
divinity,  are  fundamental  in  the  senae  that  cortain  rita 
(baptism,  or  the  breaking  of  bread)  are  fundamoutal, 
binding  ngcit  and  nations  together,  making  a  penna- 
L  ncnt  core  round  which  is  cluRtfired  a  body  nf  variable 
r  usages,  and  serving  as  an  outward  and  efFectuul  sign  of 
an  all-pervading  unity  of  the  inward  spirit.    To  dei^nd, 
I  as  some  liberals  do,  an  up-to-date  restatement  of  such 
I  fundamental  dogmas  is  really  to  ignore  their  prophetio 
I  character  and  to  interpret  them  soientillcally  as  doginati 
*  theology  does. 

But,  both  for  good  and  evil,  theological  curiosity  (as-l 

L  well  as  other  obstructive  influences)  hinders  the  courso  of 

f  true  religion  from  running  so  smoothly.     The  exponents 

of  religion  ore  early  tempted  to  claim  dominion  over  all 

L  knowledge  in  cousequenco  of  their  closo  rchition  with  th« 

I  doity,  and  to  present  revelation  as  a  miraculous  gnosis. 

IMoreo^'er,  in  assuming  current  tiicolugieal  notions  uM 

I  congenial  vehicles  of  self -expression,  the  spirit  is  too^ 

f  readily  supposed  to  s«al  thom  with  a  divioo  Hnality  and 

certainly.     Finally,  tu*  noon  lis  revelation  is  fredite<l  willi 

scientific,  instead  of  pi-ophetic  truth,  it  is  at  once  petriljed 

and  begins,  as  far  as  poitsible,  to  resist  all  adaptation  to 

L  the  growth  of  the  spirit,  and  thereby  evon  to  retard  its 

!  growth  by  refusing  it  room  to  expand,  and  forbidding  it 

to  seek  room  elsewhere. 


i 
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Turning  now  to  theology  an  sucli,  wo  must  romomber 
At  merely  intellectual  curiosity  about  the  god*  and 
ibout  another  woHtl  was  bound  to  l>o  wakcinnl  early  in 
istory  by  the  fjicta  of  religion,  a«  well  as  by  the  facta  of 
ature,  whose  Koyenung  forces  were  couceivod  human- 
ity) niid  wore  dealt  with  accordingly.  In  the  endeavour 
answer  tbc»)o  childish  questionings  we  have  the  first 
{^erms  of  theological  science,  But,  in  so  far  aa  it  is  a 
ficicnco.  theology  is  but  one  department  of  that  systo- 
matising  and  unifying  of  all  knowledge  by  which  the 
understanding  turns  universal  experience  to  account  and 
makes  from  it  nn  instrument  whereby  we  can  piiss  from 
tho  noor  to  tho  distant,  from  tho  pros«ot  to  the  post  and 
tlio  future,  and  thu8  adapt  our  action  to  an  indefinitely 
wider  view  of  the  world  than  oUo  wore  possible.  If,  'in 
the  intention  of  nature'  (to  ut*e  a  convenieDt  phrase),  the 
urpose  of  this  systematining  is  practical  and  directed  to 
gronter  fullnetui  and  range  of  life,  yet>  '  in  llie  intention 
the  individual,'  the  elfort  i»  oftener  Btiniulated  by  the 
ititere.st  and  pleasure  naturally  attached  to  speculation; 
and  men  of  thought  seek  to  perfect  and  integrate  the 
Rystem  without  any  vei-y  explicit  reference  to  its  practical 
utility  in  the  cause  of  general  progress.  Obviously,  so 
important  a  section  of  human  experience  (individual, 
locial,  and  racial)  as  is  religion  must  find  its  place  and 
connexion  in  this  Bj-nthesis;  while  the  whole  of  oxpori- 
ence  (in  which  this  Hcction  is  included)  must  ruieo  ques- 
tions un  to  tho  ultimate  what,  whence,  and  whither  of 
that  totidity  which  upo  more  commonly  answered  by 
mouu»  of  theological  conctiptions.  So  far,  themfore,  aa 
tho  understanding  reflects  on  tho  data  of  roligioux  experi- 
ence (that  i«,  on  the  revelation  of  God  as  given  in  the 
general  religious  movement  in  the  Avorld),  and  upon  the 
ultimate  problems  raided  by  the  totality  of  all  sorts  of 
experience,  and  then  strives  to  frame  a  theory  of  these 
mutters  harmonious  with  the  rest  of  ita  systematised 
knowledge,  it  gives  us  a  theology.  Needless  to  say  that, 
like  evcrj-  other  science,  its  tendency  is  to  twist  and  warp 
.experience  by  oniis^ious  and  rearrangements,  and  ovun 
ly  fictitious  additions,  into  agreement  with  the  schemes, 
liypotbeticvt.  and  categories  of  it^  prodilection ;  whorcaa 
oxporicuce  uiwuys  strains  agutnst  tho  sides  of  theso  i 
bottles,  strotchiM,  nnd  at  hist  burst«4  tliem. 
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The  flame  tbioK  happons,  though  more  slowly,  to  tba 
totality  of  our  systemutiitod  kDowIodge,  which  tnalcea  for 
uuity  in  ita  eiitiro  cuiuplisxus  a»  well  as  in  tjoch  of  iu 
purtti.  A  revoluUun  iii  any  one  such  part  involvw  t 
nvidjiistmont  of  the  whole,  either  as  cau«o  or  tus  aDoet, 
or  us  both.  Henoo  tho  acicuc<e  of  tlieolu^^y  will  be  tUwsft 
liublo  to  revolutions  uvcordin);  iw  the  aocumulution  of  iU 
own  pro]H-r  sort  of  experience  calln  for  retttAtemunt  of  iU 
thoorioH  und  couevptious.  And  nlao  owing  to  the  progroM 
of  tho  whole  complcxiis  of  knowledge  whereof  it  is  a  put 
or  memher.  Nor  will  mere  patohiuK^  and  lettings-oot 
aaffloe ;  there  muHt  ho  trauHfornuttiona,  the  d^'iiig  of  fora 
into  form,  the  new  containing  the  old  virtually  aai 
eEFectually,  explaining  at*  much  and  far  more,  but  alto- 
gL'ther  differently,  and  not  merely  by  an  extension  of  tbe 
fi!imo  principle  of  explanation.  And,  side  by  side  with 
thit)  quasi-organic  development  of  theologj*,  we  ongfatt 
iu  an  ideal  state  of  things  to  which  wo  may  ercr 
npproximate.  to  find  a  living  and  growing  crood  or  body 
of  dogmas  and  mysteries  reflecting  and  embodying  tbt 
spiritual  growth  and  development  of  the  commiinity, 
one,  Dot  with  the  coherence  of  a  logical  ayatem  aad 
acoording  to  the  lelter-value  of  its  stataments  md  articl«a« 
but  with  the  coherence  of  divers  tnanifeatatians  of  odb 
and  the  same  spirit,  a  living  flexible  creed  that  repres^iti 
the  present  spiritual  needs  of  tbe  average,  tbe  post  needs 
t-ol  tik*  more  pro^n^ssive.  the  future  needs  of  the  lea 
pmgrMnve  mcmbeni  of  the  Church. 

This  *  revelation,'  viewed  rather  as  an  Jmmediata  and 
['BMtitral  reflex  of  axpcriencc.  nearly  equtvafaoK  to  i 

>it<<oif.  tfaHI«S(what  it  also  is)  a] 
[>«xpUnattoa  ol  that  experienoe.  soppfiae  (baolo^gienl 
-flectioQ  with  new  subject-matter.    Tbeohigy.an  tim* 
hand.  mor«  even  than  any  other  departBMot  of 

}w)edg«,  fumij^hes  the  rdigioos  e^tit  with  new  Kviog 
r*eategone«  for  its  self-expfwriott  in  h«r»o^  with  tbe 
general    thought  of   the   titam.      To  look  far 
n  between  two  woA  tate^r 
ftratb--tbeprapbettB  trvtkeC 

lof  tbeol^y — fa  tbe  tool  error  c<  < 
ma  be  iudi|i— Juat  of 
^  the  penalty  of  iliiiliO      A 
tbe  check  of  t2|H4oS7;  that 
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That  U3<>s  an  ob,ioI«te  and  unintelli^iblo  thoiiylit'sysU-'m; 
a  theology  that  ignores  tho  check  of  rovolntioti,  thu  cod- 
tinual  progressive  self-mAnifostAtJon  of  Ood  in  tho  ro* 
ligioas  life  of  humanity,  and  seeks  Him  only  iu  tho  Bub- 
liuman — both  these  are  aliko  fruitle.'vi.  Neither,  however, 
has  auy  right  to  trespass  on  the  other's  territory,  or  to 
Juimper  its  free  development  on  its  own  hnesand  according 
to  itd  own  principles.  This  is  what  happens  whenever 
revehktion  usserts  it^olf  to  be  a,  divine  theology  and  offers 
its  propfaeticenigmasusecientilictruth.or  when  theology 
en  rwancAc  would  force  revelation  to  keep  to  the  Unea, 
tnethudx,  and  pucu  of  theological  duvL-lopment,  thus 
oquivuluntly  putting  futters  on  that  religious  experience 
which  is  its  own  subject-mottcr.  and  cutting  off  its  own 
food-Hupply.  Thus,  however  iutellc-ctuaUy  and  theologi- 
cally unti^Dubk%  tJioro  might  bo  more  roligiuus  truth, 
and  therofure  ultimutuly  more  intellectual  truth,  a.  fuller, 
richer,  and  bettor  embodiuieut  of  tho  divine,  iu  u  puly- 
tboistio  pantheon  of  peraoniSed  excellences  thou  in  a 
aterilo  «od  possibly  non-moral  monotheism.  Intellectual 
unification  might  be  purchased  at  too  great  a  sacritice  of 
othico-religious  values.  Idolatry  or  heresy,  as  a  merely 
tlieological  mistake,  is  harmless  compared  with  the  moral 
idolatry  of  the  heart.  ^Vhat  is  intellectually  a  supersti- 
tion may  not  be  ao  ethically  or  religiously :  many  a  prayer 
or  sacrifice  to  the  true  God  may  bo  more  unworthy 
and  superstitious  than  those  offered  to  idol».  Hence  a 
premature  inteUciotuulitiiug  or  thcologisiug  of  religious 
beliefs  may  bo  eventually  dutrimuutui  to  theology  no  losa 
than  to  religion. 

If,  therefore,  thiti  delimitation  of  territories,  this 
detonnination  of  tho  true  relations  of  dependence  and 
iodopendunce,  between  revelation  and  tlieology  should 
obtain  clearer  recognition  as  ttmo  goes  on,  it  will  not  bo 
duo  to  religion  alone,  which  oarea  nothing  for  philosophical 
interests,  but  seeks  itself  everywhere  and  in  all  things; 
nor  will  it  be  due  merely  to  philosophical  reflection, 
which  cares  as  little  for  the  interests  of  religion,  and  has 
no  patience  with  revelation  and  prophetic  enigmas.  It 
will  be  due  to  the  shock  and  clatih  of  thuir  interesta  in 
the  soul  of  man ;  it  will  be  tho  work  of  philosophical 
reflection  originated  and  etiuulatod  by  tho  religious 
jieed.     Philosophy  will  not  endure  the  pretensions  ot 
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idure  the  negutSoo 
dugmatia  thoologf 


rlof^iiKitlc  thoolof^y ;  religion  will 
of  that  w'orld-witlw  experience  to  v 
wjckii  to  give  oxpre^ftion. 

But  lit  prpHent  dogmatic  theology  holds,  as  for  cealOf 
rieB  it  hfui  held,  the  Held;  it  is  aa  old  oh  tho  'cuthoUddag' 
of   ChriHtianity,  is   an    importJint   element   of   that  pm- 
cuati,  and  shares,  among  its  other  inevitublo  limitAtioDt, 
the  tendency  of  thut  procoss    to    mako  law  and  mla 
not  merely  an  aid  to,  hut  a  substJtuto  for,  tho  cmtin 
Npirit  of  light  and  lovo.     An  given  un  in  tho  cnwdSiaod 
in  their  orthodox   theological  extomtiou^,   the  Chriitiu 
revelation   retaiuK  ouly  a  few  relied  of  iUt  original  pny 
plictic  form  of  uxpresxiou.  and  still  fewer  traoos  of  InjQii* 
eneo   fn^u    tho   Bubtwqucnt   workingH   of    the   proptHtic 
Mpirit  in  tho  Church.    Its  forms  and  phniMJs  are  partly 
twriptuml,  pmphctic,  evangelicul,  hut  mainly  theologtaL 
Still  n'orste,  they  are  the  foniut  of  n  th(»logy  bekmgtng 
to  a  bygone  and  all  but  obvoleti)  tbought-asrstem.    It  ii 
not  n  living  theology  that  might  he  induced  to  relax  it* 
gnuip,  hut  n  dead   tbeoUig>-  wbo«e  roots  are   wnipparf 
round   th»i*o  of  the  G<>!'t>el  of  duisi  oad  fochtd  tMr 
esiuuisiou.    Vet  u-faat  is  dead  h  no  longer  able  to  with- 
Dtand  tho  expansive  forces  of  an  tmperidiable  life,  ami 
will  soon  fall  to  pieces. 

To  such  a  crisis  -wo  are  nodoabtsdly  haateniigi  and 
the  hearts  of  tho  men  of  little  faiOi  are  fi»aixi«  tfaera  I 
fear.  Let  them  remember,  first  of  aXL  that 
•ad  eoDdoet  ax«  and  havo  been  pnmMaSfy  Uttle 
eneed  for  better  or  for  won*  ^T  dognatie  tbeotogy.  for 
thenmplereasoa  that  tt  is  obIj oar EBi(iBcik  nnfominlaUd 
conTietaona.  onr  inwanj  nmpamam  to  laTtlaUuu.  Uit  infti- 
I ■*  praetxally :  that  the; 


S  tfaerafi^ 
men's  li«fl 
Utttoinfl^ 
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oft^Mi  erroncouKly  fniicy  their  tumrrel  is  with  roligion, 
while  in  honi't  they  nre  iinpUcit  behovcre.  OUiunt  forauke 
dogma  simply  becnu«o  thoy  »re  irreligious  and  corrupt. 
In  neithnr  fwrn  is  the  nbnnilonniont  of  dogmntici  thftology 
the  cause  of  social  decay;  in  the  Ifttt«r  it  may  be  the 
effect,  but  not  necesaanly  in  the  former. 

Once  more,  let  vat  remember  tliat  the  discrediting  of 
dogmatic  theology  is  not  the  discrediting  of  revelation  or 
of  thoology;   it  is  not  even  their  divorce  a  vinctiln,  but 
Bimply  the  establi-ihment  of  a  truer  and  better  relation- 
ship between  thom.    The  critioinm  of  the  creed,  in  the 
tight  of  science  in  general  or  of  theology  in  particular, 
cannot  touch    that    religious  value  which,  quite  inde- 
IKindently  of  the  external  history  of  ita  origin,  it  haa  been 
proved  to  possess  as  an  instrument  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  Churches,  cannot  assail  its  truth  as  a  prophetic  utter- 
uuco  (at  least  by  adoption)  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God.     It  can  and  must 
destroy  its  iUt^ttimato  claim  to  bo  a  body  of  premisses 
for    exact    theological   orguincnUition,    i.e.   a   sourcu   of 
iKcbism  and  hatred  iimoiig  int^n  rather  than  of  unity  and 
love.     Not  only  will  the  Churches  Htill  retain  all  their 
functions  as  guardians  of  prophetic  or  revealed  truth,  and 
of  u  ttexiblo  unity  of  dogma  analogous  to  the  unity  of 
rites  and  ob»er\'ance8,  but,  liberated  from  all  the  entangle- 
ments of  an  indefensible  claim  to  scientillc  inerrancy — a 
claim  as  obsolete  as  that  to  temporal  or  coercive  jurisdic- 
tion — will  recover  tlioir  sorely  compromised  dignity  and 
rredit.    Moreover,  their  doctrinal  divisions,  the  bitterest 
fruit  of  tlio  dogmatic  fallacy,  will  oea«e  to  be  regarded 
as  differences  of  faith  when  the  prophetic  nature  of  dog- 
iimttc  truth  is  more  intelligently  recognised.     After  all, 
their  doctrinal  rulings  have  ever  been  avowedly  in  the 
name  of  prophecy,  not  of  theology;  as  imposed  by  the 
apirit,    not    by    theological    reasonings.       The    spiritual 
ftuthority  of  the  traditional  creed,  as  of  the  product  and 
oxpreRsion  of  the  collective  religious  experience  of  the 
community,   will   ever  be  needed  to  waken,  foster,  and 
locate  tlie  Christian  spirit  in  the  individual. 
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Art.  ^'II.-GOETHE■S  MOTUER. 

1.  JHc  Jiriefe  der  Frau  Rath   Goethe.    Editod  by  Albert 
K««t«r.    I^ipziy  :  Pocscliel,  11KM. 

2.  liriefe  von  Gocthes  ^fHltl^rl^n  die  Ifa-ZOflin  A  nna  Amaliik 
With  a  prefaco  by  K.  Heincmaiin.     Leipzig :  Sccmiltia, 

3.  Goetkcx  MuHcr.    By  Karl  HoiDemonn.     Sixth  oditioD. 
Loipzij;;  Socnmtin,  1900. 

4.  La  JUire  de  Goetlur,  tfapris  sa  Correajpondance.     By  Paul 
Batjtiur.    Paris  :  Pcrrin.  1903. 

5.  Cornelia,  die  Sckrceatcr  GocUies.    By  Georg  WitkovrekL 
Fraukfort :  Riitt«r  iiud  IxMjiiiug,  1903. 

The  literature  of  Goetho  m  notoriously  immonse.  Wilhlc 
tliruo-qiiai-tora  of  ii  century  of  iiis  dcAtli  it  has  emltmrpii 
not  only  ovory  pliaso  of  his  lifo  and  work,  but  every 
porsoimlity  of  mark  wtio  had  tho  sHghteaft  Hhore  in 
mouldinj{  hi«4  goniii8.  There  is  not  one  of  the  long  omij 
of  ladies  who  held  their  pafliiing  sway  over  his  heart  but 
has  been  made  the  text  for  some  e>9say  or  monograph: 
not  one  of  his  dramas  but  has  been  seized  on  by  a  hundred 
coinmentat'Orfl  and  trackod  to  its  Bources  iu  his  own  ex- 
perience. Naturally  enough,  his  immediate  faniily  bu 
received  a  special  measure  of  thU  attention.  His  fatber 
and  sister  are  the  subject  of  one  good-sized  book  apieo* 
and  of  numerous  shorter  studies ;  but  tho  amount  of 
labour  already  bestowed  on  his  mother  by  Qennas 
writers  is  prodigious.  Even  in  France  tho  figure  <d 
*  Frau  Ata '  boa  bo«n  made  familiar  by  M.  Paul  JBastioA 
charming  cUotcIi ;  but  in  this  country  wo  have  ns  yet  W 
formal  biography,  though  a  partial  translation  of  h«r 
letters  by  Mr  Alfred  Gibbs  has  appeared  in  America. 

It  was  tho  int«ntion  of  one  who80  too  early  df>ath  hai 
robbed  us  of  a  beautiful  and  iiiHptring  prc«enee,  to  remedy 
this  deficiency ;  and  no  ono  could  have  been  bettor  quali- 
fied than  William  Thomas  Arnold  to  undertake  such  a  twi. 
Nephew  of  Matthew  Arnold  and  grandson  of  the  gratf 
hcadmastor,  he  had  his  full  inheritance  of  critical  anil 
literary  power ;  and  though,  as  sub-editor  of  thu  '  Uu- 
cheater  Ouardian,'  he  devoted  the  beet  years  of  his  liir 
to  journalism,  ho  never  allowed  tho  toil  of  overy  day  I 
interfere  with  his  paiuiion  for  what  was  truly  •  tlio 
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■hat  lins  I>ceii  thought  and  writton  in  tlic  world,'  Whothor 
■d  KnglUli,  t'i*i»nch,  or  Uurmau,  b»  rvud  with  u  dwiftuOHa 
Knd  i-etcntivenesR  that  would  have  ri%-allcd  Macuulay'« ;  hii» 
Knowledge  of  oiirown  Iltcraturo,  from  Chaufc-r  toGeorgo 
Blereditli,  wa.s  such  fiH  fuw  amatcurK  cuii  boast ;  and  bio 
Kttle  well-woni  voIuiuch  of  tlio  classics  wore  always  at 
'bia  elbow,  to  be  read  and  tujttcd  with  a  keen  enjoyment 
rare  indeed  in  thin  overworked  generntion.  More  than 
thia,  biH  critical  edition  of  liin  grandfather's  'Second 
Punic  War '  and  his  brilliant  esflay  on  '  Koman  Provincial 
Administration '  gained  him  a  position  in  the  first  rank 
among  students  of  Itouian  bitttory ;  and  it  h  hoped  tliat, 
before  Ion};,  the  only  fragment  he  lived  to  complete  of  a 
history  of  the  Augustan  ago  will  be  given  to  the  world. 
To  these  powers  of  mind  he  added  a  native  sweetness  of 
charact«r  which  endeared  him  to  all  who  had  so  much  as 
an  hour's  talk  with  him.  Ilia  lust  eight  years  wer«  years 
of  illness  aud  suffering,  and  of  continual  plans  for  fresh 
work,  which  wore  as  continually  frustrated ;  but,  ihruugh- 
ouL,  he  never  lust  hix  dancing  fun  and  Iiunioiir,  his  gaiety 
ond  inulico,  which  lighted  up  hi»  l-)ilk  like  IIjisIiuh  of  mm  on 
the  water  of  big  own  nortlioni '  becks.'  He  had  a  genius 
for  friendship,  for,  as  he  hated  all  shams  and  di.ihonesties, 
no  he  folt  a  spiritual  bond  uniting  him  to  the  generous 
iind  wurni'lieartcd  whei-ever  he  found  them  among  men 
dead  or  living.  It  must  have  been  this  fundantental 
cheei'fulnc8s,  this  absence  of  any  trace  of  egotism,  which 
flriit  drew  him  to  study  the  personality  of  the  delightful 
woman  who  is  the  flubje<;t  of  this  essay ;  for  '  Frau  Aia " 
too  kept  through  good  and  ill  a  serene  and  happy  temper, 
bubbling  over  with  humour  and  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  and  she  too  had  tcamt  by  sad  experience  the 
philosophy  that  makes  the  most  of  the  small  joys  of  life. 
In  the  lost  year  of  his  life  William  Arnold  devoted 
himself  to  Goethe's  mother.  He  hod  been  engaged  in  a 
study  of  the  great  man  himsolf,  with  a  view  to  writing,  if 
health  allowed,  u  critical  biography  for  which  hu  cUvintod 
that  there  wus  room,  and  oven  noud,  in  addition  to  tliat  of 
G.  EL  Lewes.  But  as  the  gigantic  nature  of  the  task  grew 
more  and  more  apparent,  and  heullh  grow  less  instead  of 
preator,  he  finally  decided  to  abandon  it  in  favour  of  tlie 
slighter  and  purlmps  more  congenial  enterprise  of  a  study 
if  the  mother.    He  plunged  with  ardour  into  the  subject, 
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road  and    noted  with   bis  tuua)  disc^^mnient  nil  Uienl 
was  to  bo  read,  and  made  a  large  collection  of  extrRctf 
from  othor  wHt«rs,  intorspersed  with  pithy  obBerratiom 
of  bis  own.     But  ngain  the  clouds  descended ;  and  tbo 
work  hiu)  p«rforco  to  bo  postponed  to  a  brighter  time, » 
tEmo  which,  alas,  novor  cnmo,  for  his  long  light  endvd 
ns  the  spring  of  1904  wni*  paBBing  into  summer.    Thsi 
preiwnt  osmy  is  founded  on  the  materialii  he  collcct«di 
and  nny  intcrf-tt  it  may  possefts  is  due  to  his  energy  at 
his  inapirution  otoue. 

It  hftppenfi  that  wiUiln  a  few  months  of  Willful 
Arnold's  death  thei*e  has  appeared  the  first  complete  cot* 
lection  of  the  Prau  Kath's  letters,  edited  by  Herr  Albert 
K<)8tcr.  Thia  collection  does  not  claim  to  offer  nior 
materiala,  but  it  ia  an  immense  adrantago  to  tho  reader 
to  pOKi;eH»  at  last  a  clear  sequence  of  all  Frau  Goctfae^^H 
lotterx,  instead  of  having  to  seek  them  through  the  tliiW^ 
or  four  partial  collections  which  bad  hitherto  held  tbe 
field.  Herr  K6«t:er"«  edition  is  also  fumitihod  with  k 
graceful  introductory  sketch  of  hi»  heroine,  mu  oxcolIcnt_ 
biographical  and  general  index,  a  eynox^sia  of  the  lett 
giving  the  pror^nanc*  of  each,  and  some  explanator 
notes*  which  are  ino»t  useful  in  elucidating  tlie  numeron 
allusions  scattered  tlii-ougb  them.  We  trust  that  the 
book  will  take  its  place  as  a  real  contribution  to  Gemum 
classics,  for,  by  virtue  of  the  pei-sonality  revealed  in  them, 
these  letters  possess  a  fascination  seldom  cquQll«l  by  tlic 
more  iK)li>4lic-d  upistlt^  of  literary  women  known  to  fam*^ 

It  may  perhaps  bo  worth  while  to  ca«t  a  ^'ncr 
glance  at  them    before  considoring    more    particular 
what  manner  of  life  their  writer  led,  for  they  give 
faithful  a  mirror  of  that  writer's  character  that  letters 
and   personality  must  in  an   unusual   degree  be  judged 
together.     On  first  opening  the  book,  the  reader  wiB 
be   struck   by   the   quaint   i>ocuIiaritiea   of   spelling  and 
punctuation.      Though  a    daughter  of  the  chief   magi*^ 
trate  of    Frankfort,   Elizabeth   Textor  had  bad  bub  ^^ 
scanty  grounding  in  the  humanitiea ;  her  German  orth<^^ 
gruphy  indeed,  while  by  no  means  conventional,  is  geu- 
eraliy  kept  within  bounds ;   but,  when  it  comes  to   the 
|G«rniiinised   French   words  which  were  then    becoming 
jCfae  rage,  her  imagination  asserts  itself  and  fairly  nutfl 
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Bnt.  With  sovercitrn  indopeiK^Mice  she  turns '  Conducteur ' 
fcto 'Contontiickter,'  'Contribution'  into  'Contiportion,' 
BBngngiren '  into  '  angoschiren,' '  jabot '  into  '  Rchapo ';  she 
Knows  tliern  In  a  <][fncultyi»otnewhei-e]li  that  troublesome 
Brord  '  FhyMot^tioniik/  and  8o  gives  it  triuiuphnntJy  as 
BPhiBionookmick,'  \fhile  her  awe  of  the  great  Napoleon 
BoDieH  out  in  the  rolling  '  Bononaparte '  to  which  she 
■BCpands  his  name. 

As  might  be  expected,  these  things  are  only  the  out- 
ward symptoms  of  a  general  tone  of  rattling  straight- 
forwardness and  spontaneity  which  makes  the  peculiar 
charm  of  these  letters.  As  their  author  onco  confcHM)d, 
she  '  hated  stylifying  nature ' ;  and  evei-ything  that  comvti 
into  her  head  is  transferred  hot  to  the  paper.  Yet  thix 
does  not  prevent  her  from  packing  uU  she  ■writot  witli 
illustrutions.  Images,  ond  anecdotes,  which  como  tumhiing 
ono  over  the  other,  springing  Htrnight  froui  u  mind  that 
naturally  gave  a  pictorial  turn  to  whutovor  it  cnvihugod. 
For  Frau  Aia  can  no  more  help  being  picturesque  in  her 
hirigimgo  than  in  her  spelling;  though  her  hatred  of 
'  wtylifying  lutturc'  in  deep  and  genuine,  nature  to  h«r  is 
picturesque,  and  therefore  her  expression  of  it  becomes 
so  without  any  effort  on  her  part.  She  has,  in  fact,  that 
rare  combination  of  faculties,  the  story-tollinp  and  visual- 
ising powers  joined  with  a  shrewd  sense  of  humour, 
whifh  produces  the  perfection  of  conversational  letter- 
ivriting.  Whether  addressing  her  '  dear.  b«at  PrinoesJi.' 
Anna  Amelia,  the  DoMtigtir-Duchoss  of  Weimar,  or  little 
Fritz  von  Stoiu,  or  Wicltiud,  the  patriarch  of  letters,  she 
alwayn  hit»  the  right  tone  without  the  Ieu«t  sons©  of 
strain  ;  and  the  delight  produced  in  these  friends  by  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  her  may  bo  seen  from  u  rcniitrk  uf 
Wicland's :  '  When  the  Duchoes  has  a  lett«r  from  Fruu 
Ala,  she  spcalot  of  it  ju^t  a»  it  it  were  some  grcjit  piece  of 
good  luck  that  hod  befallen  hor,  like  the  woman  In  the 
(Josjiela  who  called  hor  ueighbonrH  to  rejoice  with  her 
when  she  had  found  her  lost  piece  of  silver.' 

This  enthusiasm  of  her  correspondents  surety  points 
to  something  very  tovnble  in  the  character  of  the  letter- 
writer,  and  to  something  individual  and  ari'estiug  too, 
whicJi  distinguished  hor  lettera  from  those  of  otlier  lively 
and  lovable  women.  As  we  read  on  we  find  indeed  that 
every  lett«r  is  murti  or  leas  deeply  staui])ed  with  a  sort 
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of  hall-mark,  the  mark  of  Frau  Aia's  phUosuphy,  nhieli 
becomes  ever  more  clearly  defined  as  she  ^oee  an  herwsy 
tbroufffa  life.  The  keynote  of  it  is,  'Bo  cheerful  and 
don't  fuss ;  take  the  rough  n-ith  the  Bmootfa  and  b* 
thankful  it  isn't  worse ' ;  or,  in  her  own  words,  *  If  yoo'ro 
gov  to  bwbHow  tho  Devil,  gulp  him  down  without  stoppiag 
long  to  look  at  him.'  Shu  adopts  Qotz  von  BerUchingea'i 
motto,  '  ChcerfulnoM  is  tho  mother  of  all  vircuos,'  and  i* 
pumundLHl  ihut '  a  man  who  laughs  can  do  no  deadly  ma.' 
Hut  mIh'  wim  foml  of  expatiating  on  her  own  atlitnd» 
townrdtt  life,  and  wo  cannot  do  bettor  than  quote  two  or 
throe  of  her  bent  characters  of  herself.  Tho  flnt  ia  from 
a  letter  to  ttie  Frau  von  8t«in,  written  in  Nnvotnbor  1781 

*  I  am  very  fond  of  my  kind,  nnd  they  all  foel  it,  old  nai 
yomifc  alike — I  go  throiiKh  tho  world  with  no  great  pretcn- 
flloun,  which  sult«  my  fd low-mortals,  both  male  and  feual»— 
nuvur  IximortiliM  anyone,  always  try  to  find  ont  the  good  foAr 
of  people,  and  leave  the  bod  to  Him  who  created  us  »U  Bod 
knows  best  bow  to  file  off  the  rough  edges.  And  on  tfcb 
ayittem  I  am  always  well  luid  hnppy  and  contonted.' 

Yet,  although  she  was  'very  fond  of  her  kiud,'  there 
was  one  clowi  of  i>t;rsom(  of  whom  she  could  never  speak 
with  patienco->thu  soutimentol  or  insincere.  To  be  senti* 
mental  soemod  to  her  a  sin  iiguiust  the  snnctity  of  tmo 
feeling,  juot  art  n  forced  composure  suemetl  to  her  un* 
natural  and  ful<*e.  Tliu  former  typo  watt  embodied  for 
her  in  tho  circle  presided  over  by  tho  elegant  novelist  and 
femme  gavante,  Sophie  von  La  Hoche,  who,  as  the  mottM»' 
of  Gootho'fl  Maxo  and  the  grandmother  of  Bettinn,  holds 
a  curious  and  important  position  in  tho  history  of  the 
Goothos.  Fran  Aia's  humorously  disparaging  references 
to  her  throughout  tho  letters  are  csceedingly  charac- 
teristic, and  involve  the  tacit  implication  that,  as  her 
own  emotions  woru  all  genuine  and  Ktraight  from  tbo 
heart,  she  hud  no  need  to  manufacture  now  onc».  On 
tho  other  hand  ^e  did  not  nppi'ovo  of  suppi'cssing  thom. 

•Since  God  has  merciftilly  granted*  (she  writes)  'that  from 
youth  up  my  houI  has  never  Ikhsh  niiul"  to  tiKht-li«-c,  but  bai 
hwn  able  to  grow  nud  Sourish  and  to  tiprcnd  it^  branches  in 
all  directions,  and  has  not,  like  tho  trees  in  those  stupid 
ornumontal  gardens,  been  cut  and  mutilated  into  a  ehi^te  like 
an  lunbrolla,  I  Hud  I  cau  see  whatever  la  trae  and  good  and 
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aneet  better  than  pei-liat»  a  thousand  othero  of  my  kiud. 

riieii  III  tlio  »torni  and  Htre«3  of  my  heart,  at  a  porf<jrniaiico 
'Hamlut,"  t)io  ttirmoil  of  my  frcliuK»  niakivi  mc  gat<p  for 
tth,  Bumt-ono  Bitting  next  me  of t«n  turna  round  and  stai-es 

id  says :  "  But  you  know  it  isn't  true — they're  only  acting," 
],  this  ftti-oug  and  unodulteraUxl  natural  feeling  is  »'hat 
ovs  my  Houl,  tliank  Godi  from  plague  and  porniption.' 

jiinlly,  in  tho  Inst  year  of  her  Ufo,  sbo  tcUs  us  : — 

'  I  rejoice  in  my  life  while  the  lamp  etill  bums — don't  look  for 
the  thomi*— if  the  doorx  are  too  low  I  i*toop— if  I  cnn  kick  the 
Ktono  out  of  my  way  I  kirk  it,  but  if  it's  too  big  I  go  round — 
and  so  I  find  somotbing  to  be  pleased  with  io  everyday.  And 
then  tho  corner-stone — faith  In  God!  That  is  what  makes 
loy  heart  Joyful  and  my  cotiutenanco  joyous.' 

For  tho  rcst>,  nil  Khc  askod  of  tho  world  was  an  atmo- 
;there  of  peace  and  quiotuoHx.  '  Ponco,  poace,  that  ifl  my 
%\  delight,'  a«  »ho  writes  to  littlo  Fritz  von  Stein,  in 
E785 ;  but  at  the  some  time  no  ono  was  moro  capable  than 
10  of  dealing  with  worries  when  thoy  came,  as  hHo  was 
show  to  admiration  in  the  long  turmoil  of  tho  years  of 
war.  when  tho  tide  of  Frouch  invasion  camo  rolling  back- 
w»r<l8  and  forwards  through  tho  streets  of  her  bwlovod 
Frankfort.  She  liad,  besides,  the  secret  of  loving  ami 
making  hersolf  beloved ;  she  was  a  grand  citizen  of  ono 
of  Germany's  proudest  cities,  and  she  gloried  in  the  foot. 
But  there  is  one  fact  of  still  greater  import,  withont 
which  perliapa  not  oven  hor  vitality  would  have  surFit^ed 
to  save  her  from  the  company  of  the  delightful  dead: 
she  v,'a»  the  mother  of  Goethe.  It  was  this  which  pro- 
disposed  her  own  generation  to  do  her  honour ;  and  it  is 
still  this  which  induces  us  modems,  who  have,  perforce. 
to  be  fastidious  in  our  acquaintance  with  the  past,  to 
bestow  our  attention  on  Frau  Aia,  and  oven  to  fallow 
with  kindly  interest  the  outlines  of  her  history. 

The  Ufo;of  Elizabeth  Textor.  daughter  of  tho  'Schult- 
heiss '  or  chief  magistrate  of  Frankfort,  was  governed  by 
two  things,  her  love  of  homo  and  her  lovo  for  hur  son; 
and  the  tragedy  of  it  lay  in  tho  fact  that  sho  did  not 
transmit  tho  former  among  her  other  qualities  to  the 
child  whom  she  adored,  Goethe's  life,  for  good  or  for 
ill,  was  Rpont,  fi-om  his  twenty-eighth  year  onwards,  at 
Weimar ;  his  mother  was  so  Btaunch  a  Frankfort«r  that 
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only  oncti,  under  the  ntress  oE  a  hot  bombardment,  coutfl 
she  bo  induced  to  leave  it  for  three  days.  Bom  in  ITjfl 
eho  Haw  the  pageant  of  thu  oi^htoentb  century,  hUB" 
Fritz  to  Napoleon,  pass  in  strife  nnd  boat  before  her  ejw; 
und  Hhe  lived  to  sco  the  downfall  of  that  Holy  Rumao 
Empire  which  to  hor,  at  least,  had  been  a  ruality.  bringinK 
colour  and  romance  iuto  the  life  of  tbu  old  toKii.  Fur 
Frankfort-on-tbe-Main  was  one  of  (ho  few  Free  Cili  ■!  >ii 
the  Empire  which  had  survived  the  deadly  torpor  M:  ly 
the  Thirty  Years"  War;  thither  the  mercJmots  from  Cir 
and  near  fttill  came  for  the  two  annual  fairs  { .Wr-otml ; 
and  thither,  above  all,  came  the  Kmperors  for  their 
orowning,  ever  since,  in  1556,  Ferdinand  1  had  brarol 
the  thunders  of  Pope  Paul  IV  against  a  prince  who  bud 
favoured  heretics,  and  had  improvised  a  coronation  at  the 
Free  City  intsteud  of  at  the  Aachen  of  Charlemagne. 

As  a  girl  of  eleven,  Elizabeth  had  seen  the  flrnt-fruits 
of  Frederick's  activity  in  the  coronation  of  the  ill-stjirroi 
Emperor  Charles  VII,  and  had  developed  a  pa.'vtioiinti.' 
adoration  for  hi»  bcautif id  and  melancholy  figure.  Aa  u 
privileged  person,  hIio  liad  watched  the  coronation  from 
the  cIock-Kallory  iu  the  old  towu-hall ;  and,  when  Uh 
Empoixtr  rfiturned  to  Frankfort  next  year,  she  had 
followed  him  about  in  a  tremor  of  awe  as  he  mudo  hk 
pilgrimage  from  church  to  church  and  knelt  always'  at  the 
very  back,  among  the  beggars.'  So  at  least  we  arc  told, 
neai-ly  a  hundred  years  later,  by  Bettina,  in  that  fragment 
of  narrative  which  Coutho  took  as  the  foundation  Ibr  ha 
piously  phmuod,  but  never  executed  work,  the  '  Ariateia'; 
and  the  vivacious  authoress,  reporting  the  story  as  she 
hod  it  front  the  Frau  Kath's  own  lipii,  goe>«  on  to  say : — 

'She  told  me  that  this  wail  the  (Iriittjine  in  her  life  that  she  had 
divulged  it  to  anyoni!,  for  it  hod  boon  her  flret  real  passion, 
and  aIho  her  IngU  Later  itho  had  had  various  Ukin)^,  bot 
never  one  which  hiwi  come  as  such  a  mighty  revelation,  aai 
At  the  very  first  step  bad  opened  such  new  and  baaveoly 
refd^ii^  to  her.' 

As  the  melancholy  Emperor  died  in  1744,  when  little 
Frftulein  Textor  was  thirteen,  we  must  certainly  conclude 
from  this  that  she  was  a  precocious  maiden,  or  else  that 
we  have  In  the  passage  one  of  the  finest  flower*  nf 
BetttnaV  artistic  imagination.  ^HH 
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'V\^^en.  four  years  later,  lier  hnnd  was  applied  for  hy  the 
ive  and   middle-aged  councillor  Ilerr  'Caspar  Goethe, 
>e  Bubmittod  to  her  parents'  choice  without  any  thought 
revolt,  but  also  without  the  smnlliHit  pretence  of  being 
love.     Tho  Uorr  liath  was  twenty-oue  years  her  senior, 
doctor  of  laws,  and  '»-ithal  a  rich  man,  being  the  son 
■  a  ma«tcr-t-uilor  who,  besides  thriving  in  business,  had 
irried  as  hi^  nocond  wife  the  proprietress  of  a  popnlur 
ivem.      Ho   had,    however,   rciccivod   tbo   Iwwt   possible 
lucation,  hod  studied  law  at  three  universities,  and  had 
len  been  sent  on  tbo  grand  tonr  to  Italy,  returning 
>agh  I'Vftnco  and  Holland.     This  jonrnoy,  though  be 
>te  of  it  with  Almost  comic  ditisatisfaction  at  the  time, 
BCume  in  after  years  the  one  recollection  in  which  all 
romantic  feeling  centred.     He  hung  his  wallm  with 
iTirniiesi  engravings,  which  planted  the  first  seeds  of  a 
itghty  longing  for  the  South  in  Uttlo  Wolfgangs  head; 
id  he  wae  never  tired  of  repeating  bis  stones  of  Rome 
lid  Naples  to  a  dutiful  but  perhaps  slightly  bored  circle 
'of  wife  and  children. 

Those,  however,  were  the  relaxations  of  the  Hurr  Bath's 
life ;  its  main  business  lay,  first,  in  traimi^  the  sadly 
miscellaneous  mind  of  bis  young  wife,  who  ciune  to  him 
without  even  a  knowledge  of  tVencb,  still  lem  of  Italian, 
and  thuu  in  supurtutondiug  the  education  of  his  children, 
or  at  least  of  the  only  two  out  of  the  six  born  to  him 
who  survived  the  illnesses  of  infancy.  The  question  of 
Hwrr  Goethe's  share  in  bis  son's  genius  and  character  has 
been  much  debjitcd,  but  no  modem  analysis  has  proved 
truer  tbun  tliat  son's  untranslatable  little  rhyme,  in  which 
bo  oMigns  his  parents  their  different  ports  in  wordii  as 
just  OS  tliey  are  happy : — 

'  Vom  Vater  hab'  ich  die  Slotiir, 
Dm  Iicbens  emstee  PUhren ; 
Vom  M(ttt«rchnu  die  Pmlinatur, 
Die  Lust  zu  falniliren.' 

Which  is  variously  interpreted  by  tho  admirers  and  th« 
detractors  of  tho  Uorr  Bath  to  mean,  either  that  Oo«the 
iuheritfxl  from  him  his  fundamental  virtue,  or  else  that  tbo 
Olympianism  which  bocamo  so  marked  a  feature  of  his 
Weimar  development  was  directly  traceable  to  bin  taciturn 
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nnd  pedantic  ptiront.  At  Any  mto,  we  maHt  admit  thai 
the  old  man  wus  aliff,  8clf-willod,  nnd  narrow-minded  is 
bis  dealings  with  hi8  family,  though  always  wcU-int«ii- 
tioned;  in  cjirr>-ing  out  bi«  Joylow,  outMUid-dried  systoa 
of  education  he  would  stand  uo  uODMnso  either  from  tba 
Bery  Wolfgang  or  from  the  morbidly  sensitivo,  Hhrinlda| 
Comelin;  ko  that  in  duo  time  ho  reaped  tho  bitter  dlilJke 
of  his  daughter,  whom  yet  ho  donrly  loved,  and  tbs  bn- 
patient  contempt  of  hi»  non. 

In  that  8on's  youthful  Mrapu?,  of  wluoh  tiioro  were 
not  a  few,  it  thus  fell  to  the  tactful  little  motlier  to  net 
the  mediator — a  task  in  which  all  her  .i^mipathieH  lay  witli 
the  boy.  for  was  she  not  actually  nearer  to  him  in  yuars 
than  to  her  husband  ?  Moreover,  in  him  she  had  fouod 
an  outlet  for  all  the  pent-up  stores  of  love  which  tbo 
could  not  lavish  on  the  husband  of  whom  she  stood  b 
awe;  he  was  her  first-born,  and,  as  tho  watchod  over  tha 
unfolding  of  hiu  pussionato.  senaitive  nature,  as  she  uAi 
him  fairy-tales  with  his  great  black  eyes  fixed  upon  hdr 
aa  though  ho  would  devour  her  nnd  the  story  togethpr. 
•)ho  had  felt  an  ever  Hurer  protvrtntimeut  that  this  was  do 
•ordinary  boing  whom  she  had  brought  into  the  worii 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  she  spoilt  him  as  much  as  she 
dared.  'Children  want  love,'  she  used  to  say;  and  in  that 
spirit  wo  must  nueds  confess  that  she  aided  and  abetwd 
him  in  certain  follies  and  delinquencies  which  hod  better 
have  been  sternly  suppressed.  At  the  time  of  the  fVesch 
occupation,  for  iiiHtuuce,  when  Wolfgantj  ^vas  twelro 
years  old,  she  not  only  prevailed  upon  her  husband  to 
allow  him  to  use  a  free  pass  to  the  French  theatre,  but  even 
supplied  him  with  a  latch-key  in  order  to  conceal  fron 
his  father  the  t-aste  he  tlmit  eurly  developed  for  midnight 
wanderings.  The  unlte-althy  improt^iun  left  on  tlie  pr«- 
cocious  boy's  character  by  the  bad  company  into  which  he 
was  thus  tbron'n  was  never  wholly  effaced,  and  runuiini 
the  one  serious  clmrge  tlu»t  can  be  made  against  the 
Krau  llath  for  her  too  blind  interpretation  of  the 
of  love. 

In  1765,  when  Wol^ang  was  sixteen,  his  fa 
decided  to  send  him  to  study  law  at  the  University  of 
Leipzig ;  and  there  ensued  three  years  of  dreary  existence 
for  two  binngs  who,  though  their  unhappineiis  sprang 
from  the  same  cause,  were  yet  prevented  by  a  deep  golf 
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tomperamcnt  from  diminishing  it  by  mutual  sympathy. 
Phe  story  of  the  Frau  liath'a  relation  to  hor   daughter 
3omeUa,  or  rather  of  her  complete  absence  of  relation,  is 
rery  curioua;  for  the  daughter  appeare  to  have  entered 
le  world,  not  only   without  a   spark   of   her   mothor'a 
itural  joyouBness,  but  with  a  tendency  towards  a  melun- 
Bholy,  introspective  brooding  upon  which  that  joyous- 
1008  must  perpetually  have  jarred.     A  diary  which  nhe 
kept   about  this   time,  now  brought   to  light   by  Georg 
Witkowski,  revcaU,  lunid  a  confuHion  of  pathetic  vanities 
and  self-pitioe,  the  true  secret  of  her  foolish  heart.    She 
know  that  she  wati  plain,  and  that  neither  for  hor  out- 
ward nor  hor  iuwanl  qualities  would  she  ever  win  the 
love  of  niau.    In  the  very  flrst  entry  «he  wrote  the  nod 
words ; — 

*Jr!  Mrtu«  k  bl&mor  in  je  ddsimix  <l'6tnt  aao  fcmndo  boaut^; 
scutcmont  un  peu  d«  &n«uo  dans  los  tmits,  uu  toint  uni,  et 
puis  cette  grficc  douce  qui  enchante  su  premier  coup  de  vue; 
voil&  tout.  Cepeudant  ^  u'est  pas,  et  ne  sera  jamab,  quoiquo 
je  pulam  fatre  et  mouhaiter ;  aliui  U  vaudrn  micux  do  cuttivor 
rpHprit,  et  tAchcr  d'£tru  stipportablo  du  moins  do  co  cdUi  1^.' 
j\nd  again,  a  little  later :  '  Men  iniroir  ue  mo  trompo  pas,  s'il 
mo  dit  <itio  j'eiilaidiK  &  vuc  d'cBil  ...  jo  vous  dis  que  j'cn  auis 
quetquefois  [i^aeti'i'e  de  doiileur,  et  que  Je  donnerais  tout  au 
jnoude  ])our  4>tro  belle.* 


But  Goethe  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  her  qualities 
of  mind  :  and  when  the  young  student,  stricken  for  once 
with  genuine  remorse,  came  back  from  StraMburg  and 
from  Fnedorike,  it  was  to  her,  not  to  his  mother,  that  ho 
opened  liis  heart ;  ho  consulted  her  freely  in  the  writing 
of  '  Giitx,'  uud  reproduced  at  least  some  traita  of  hor 
character  in  his  picture  of  the  gentle,  patient  Maria. 
Inde«4l  tiie  paruUul  was  perhaps  closer  than  he  knew, 
for  six  months  after  the  appearance  of  'G6ta '  (in  Novem- 
ber 1773)  Coruclia,  hke  Muria,  married  a  worthy  fellow 
for  whom  alio  felt  no  love.  His  name  was  Schlosiwr, 
and  ho  tried  to  make  hor  happy ;  but.  separated 
from  Wolfgang  and  all  else  that  was  dear  to  her,  her 
natural  melaocboly  grew  stronger;  she  became  nervous 
and  hypochondriacal,  and  with  tho  birth  of  her  second 
ild  in  1777  she  died.  Tho  parents'  grief  was  piteous, 
ough  it  doca  not  seem  to  have  boeu  tinged  with  any 
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he  appaai^ 
tusiosti  o^H 


bitt«r   srtii^o   of   their   own  ftiiluro;   and  the   ^tw  RatM 
writes  in  tonchmR  words  to  her  fritmtl  iimi  '  son '  Lnvatef  ■ 
of  her  anguieb  in  breaking  tho  news  to  the  old  (atber. 
who  hud  '  iovL-d  hi»  only  duughtor  riboTe  all  etno.' 

But  Comidiu'a  stoiy  hax  Lnknn  ux  too  far  on.  for  tlio 
yeuK  covurcd  by  hor  nmrringo  were  perhaps  the  most 
eventful  and  innpiring  of  her  mother's  life;  l*hey  saw  the 
young  doctor')*  Hudden  blaxe  into  fame  with  the  appaai^ 
ance  of  'OUtx'  in  1773;  they  saw  the  old  house 
Hirschgraben  become  (ranch  to  ita  master's 
caravanserai  for  the  thronga  of  young  enthuaiosti 
veuurablo  patrons  who  came  to  press  their  homage  i 
new  divinity;  they  saw  the  gigantic  vogue  of  '  Wertfaw,' 
true  offspring  and  climax  of  the  Sturm  und  Drting  ;  and 
they  saw  tho  rit<ing  und  Mating  of  the  star  of  Lili. 
all  thin  turmoil  of  life  the  FVau  Ruth  took  a  delight 
part.;  she  welcomed  her  son's  wornhipiKTa  and  I>oon>roii 
panionfl  with  open  iii-m«,  and  bo»«town(l  the  mnch-enveti 
title  of  'iton'  On  n  select  band  of  them— on  Klinge 
author  of  tho  now  foi^ntten  play  which  gave  its  iiab 
to  this  agitated  period,  a  dear  boy  who  declared  he  coal 
'sit  for  hours  nailod  to  his  chair  listeaiug  to  th9  Fran 
Ratirn  fuiry-taloB';  on  Lavutor,  prophet,  mystic,  and 
quack,  who  combined  tho  pioty  of  the  'Hcrmliutor'  with 
a  new  theory  of  physiognomy  to  which  he  went  uboul 
converting  the  world ;  on  Merck,  the  intellectual  lumin- 
ary of  the  Darmstadt  Oourt,  whose  critical,  McpUIsto- 
plielian  spirit  niu><t  have  had  »o  wholeaome  an  inflasaoe 
ou  the  author  uf  '  Worther,'  and  finally  on  the  genial 
Wieland  himself,  who,  after  a  sharp  passage  of  urm^ 
with  Goethe,  was  to  capitulate  to  him  at  first  sight  on 
his  arrival  at  Weimar,  and  to  become  his  mother's  life- 
long and  devoted  friend,  tlarly  in  1775  the  list  was 
swelled  by  the  addition  of  the  brothers  Stolborg,  two 
young  Counts  of  the  Empire,  who  had  long  worshipped 
the  author  of  '  Giitz '  and  '  Werther "  from  a  distance,  and 
now  hurried  to  Frankfort  to  make  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  the  'glorious  Goethe,  that  wild  but  splendid  fellow, 
so  full  of  genius  und  fire'  Their  coining  gave  riso  to  the 
famous  incident  which  varnod  for  Goethe'a  mother  the 
imuionul  nickname  of  'Fruu  Aiu.' 

One  evcuiug  ut  dinner,  when  they,  with  Goethe  and 
BDother  fiory  spirit.  Baron  Uuugwitz,  wcro  dochuniing 
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Brith  unusual  btoodthiratiiieits  againnt  the  accursed  rnco 

Bf  '  tyniiibK,'  mIio,  to  give  u  chcurf  ul  turn  to  tbo  convertsa- 

BOQ,  hurriod  down  to  tlio  cellar  nnd  floon  reuppoorcd  with 

K  bottle  of  inarvellnuB  old   Rltine  wino,  whicli  «he  de- 

0Mted  on  the  table  with  n  ilourisJi,  cr>-ing,  'There  ia  the 

true  t}Tant«'  blood !    Drink  that,  but  lot  me  have  no  more 

of  your  fliaughter-breathings  in  my  houito ! "    Then  the 

four  youths  declared   that   she  •Ktut  like  Dame  Ata,  the 

mother  of  the  four  sons  of  Aymon,  who  entertained  her 

own  sons  unawaree  and  treated  them  to  just  such  u 

generous  wine  aa  that  with  which  their    hostesD  bad 

regaled   them.     She   adopted  the  idea  with  entbusiusm, 

and  soon  took  to  calling  herself  nothing  but '  Frau  Aia " 

or  'Mutter  Aia'  in  her  letters  to  her  intimates,  from 

tbo  Dowagor-Ducboss  down  to  little  Fritz  von  Stoiii. 

By  this  time,  tbo  spring  of  1775,  Goethe  vras  already 
dcup  in  the  romautic  episode  of  '  Lili.'  His  purentiK*  part 
io  it  •wiMs  most  characteristic.  In  ttpito  of  the  evident 
and  guniiino  mutual  devotion  of  the  young  couple, 
nt^ithor  f/tthor  nor  mother  could  euduro  the  idea  of 
having  a  line  lady  as  tbeir  dtiugbter-iu-hiw ;  and  tin  such 
they  could  not  help  regarding  the  daughter  of  the  rich 
and  arintocratic  Iwmkor  Sclninemanu.  The  Goethea  wore 
boitrgeoia,  in  »pitc  of  \\'olfgaiig'«  fame ;  and  the  notion 
of  the  airR  this  young  lady  would  give  herself  in  the 
cximmon  manage  waa  intolerable  to  their  pride.  Unfor- 
tunately there  are  no  letters  of  the  Frau  Rath  now 
extant  which  give  her  Wewa  of  her  prospective  daugbtor- 
in-law — for  the  pair  had  succeeded  in  becoming  formally, 
though  not  publicly,  betrothed,  in  spite  of  all  opposition 
— but  it  may  be  supposed  that  she  was  not  very  urgent 
in  holding  Wolfgang  to  his  plighted  word,  when,  after  a 
Hummer  of  unworthy  waywardness  and  vacillation,  ho 
finally  decided  to  break  free.  The  invitation  to  Weimar 
came  most  opportunely ;  only  the  carriage  which  won  to 
convey  him  thither  wiut  nioro  than  a  fortnight  lute  in  ita 
arrival;  and  readers  of  '  Dichtung  und  Wahrhoit'  will 
remombor  his  dramatic  account  of  that  fortnight,  during 
which  he  dnred  not  go  out  by  day  lost  he  should  meet 
Liii,  but  crept  up  to  her  window  one  night  with  longing 
ut  bis  heart — longing,  and,  let  us  hope,  an  uneasy  con- 
aciousnesH  of  having  played  but  a  weak  part  Long 
afterwards,  when,  as  an  old  man  of  oigbty-two,  ho  Imd  a 
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viHit  from  Lili'g  granddaughter  at  Weimar,  be  wrote  tlM 
Butl  confession  : —  1 

'I  WAS  norer  so  near  attaining  my  tme  hnppinves  as  In  thoM 
days  of  my  love  for  Lili.  Tlie  obetacloe  which  parUMl  us  wnv 
not  ill  realit>'  Iiisui>erable,  and  yet  ...  I  lout  her.' 

Wolfgang's  dejHirture  for  Weiraar  was  not  uceom- 
pliabod  without  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  tho 
old  Ruth,  who  saw  in  the  wholo  affair  only  another 
device  for  wasting  time  and  Kpending  monoy,  whereus 
the  young  doctor  ought,  in  his  eyes,  to  bo  settling  doHTi 
as  a  practising  lawyer  at  the  bar  in  bis  nativo  city, 
oontwnt  wa«i  only  won  ut  last  by  Frau  Aia's  intercosaio: 
yet,  when  Wolfgang's  carriago  had  tinally  rumbled  aw< 
from  the  door  of  the  old  house,  it  M^emcd  as  if  it  bo 
with  it  tho  siiuKbino  of  Fitiu  Aia'«  life.  Could  sbo  ba%'e 
looked  into  the  future,  could  bIio  havo  seen  the  thirty- 
three  long  years  that  wore  to  pass  with  only  six  vinU 
from  the  son  who  wus  all  in  all  to  her,  her  courage 
might  indcod  havo  failud.  But  she  ntoodily  put  the 
bright  side  of  tho  business  before  her,  and  refused  to 
mope;  she  tlircw  herself  with  ardour  into  tho  details 
of  his  Weimar  life,  of  which  she  kept  herself  informed 
through  '  Dr  Wolfs '  servant-secretary,  Philip  Seidel,  for 
a  letter  from  Dr  Wolf  himsoIC  was  of  the  rarest  oceur- 
ronce ;  and  she  welcomed  with  pathetic  eagerness  any 
wanderer  from  that  holy  city  who  would  sit  and  give 
her  an  hour's  gossip  about  her  beloved  '  Herr  Legations- 
rath.'  Hor  centre  of  grarity  was  in  fact  transferred 
to  Weimar;  hIio  was  soon  to  set  up  a  Hpvciol  room  for 
Weimar  truixsuros — -prcscuta  from  tho  Ducbf-«)^,  silhouettes, 
busts,  and  tho  like,  und  to  express  hor  chronic  hunger  for 
Weimar  news  in  a  letter  to  her  '  deai-est  Princess ' : — 

'  If  my  little  ship  is  to  travel  at  all,  its  sails  must  bo  swolk>d 
by  a  wind  from  Weimar  -,  the  rest  of  the  world  is  a  vale  of 
tears  to  mo  and  I  never  trouble  tny  head  about  it.  Even  tbo 
po»tinuii  knows  that,  for  whoa  ho  has  a  lett«r  from  Weimar 
to  givo  mo  ho  pulls  tho  door-hell  nearly  out,  while  for  othor« 
ho  only  goes  "  piiigping."  jVnd  I've  given  him  »  double  Now 
Year's  tip  for  it  too,  because  he  understands  Frau  Aia'a 
Inmost  thoughts  so  well.' 

Her  correspondence  wit'h  Wielond  began  in  the  spring 
of    1776,   on   the    strength   of    the   latter'a    enthusiastic 
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BdoratioD  for  GoethB,  whom  ho  called  '  the  grcntcat,  beat. 
Wkxxd  most  gloiiouti  human  being  God  ever  croutcd ' ;  and 
■he  opinion  bo  formed  of  tho  mothor  from  hor  lottors 
Hraa  HO  high  thut  ho  rould  ^carrcly  wait  for  tho  timo 
■phon  he  should  bo  able  to  ninku  tho  juunicy  tu  t'nuikfort 
Bnd  meet  her  face  to  face.  She  on  hor  sido  was  equally 
Kager;  and  when  at  lost,  in  Deconibor  1777,  ho  actually 
■appeared,  with  Merck  and  a  young  Weimar  musician 
named  Kranz,  her  rapture  knew  no  bounds.  They  spent 
■our  blissful  days  together  in  tho  '  Ca8a  santa,'  as  Wieland 
Bud  already  chriittened  it.  dining  at  the  family  table 
Mud  making  friends  with  Frau  Aia'n  special  intimates ; 
wtd  the  feelings  o£  tho  whole  party  are  reflect<»d  in 
Kmnz's  letter  of  thnnks,  written  six  weeks  after  their 
departure,  when  ono  would  havo  thought  tliat  their  first 
intoxication  would  have  hod  time  to  cool : — 

*  Horc  in  Woimar  I  can't  got  used  oithcr  to  tho  nir  or  the 
poopio :  and  quite  natural  too,  for  tkoso  days  I  spent  Mrith 
you  wore — 1  say  it  ^vithout  any  liesitatlon — the  Itappiest  of 
ray  whole  life.  It  is  itniH'wsihlo  to  de»cribe  to  you  my  feelings 
as  I  aat  nt  your  round  Uiblc,  next  to  Goethe's  deor  iwreuts, 
and  with  Wivlund  and  Merck — itnch  a  band  of  puro  souls  I  0, 
how  I  havo  Rruwn  to  lovo  my  follow-iucn  Kinco  thou  t  .  .  , 
Tho  Herr  ILalh  used  to  eit  there  quite  silent,  but  I  think 
inwardly  pleased  (though  he  didu't  manage  to  express  it),  and 
just  said  once  or  twice,  "O,  thut  waa  good,  that  was  very 
good."  But  you  Mi  opposite  to  mo  in  all  your  glory.  How- 
ever much  you  m1f;ht  be  intonistod  in  tho  conversation, 
nothing  eliMs  that  went  on  in  tho  room  escaped  you.  ,  .  .  Your 
aervante  might  occasionally  forget  something  in  the  waiting — 
Kchnupa  I  she  would  get  a  smack,  and  on  you  vient  with  your 
talking,  while  I  Just  wat  there  and  8ucke<l  It  all  in.* 

Tho  acconnt'i  spread  by  tho  returning  guesta  of  their 
Frankfort  entertainment  soon  reached  tho  ears  of  no 
leas  a  personage  tliau  the  Dowager-Duchess  herself,  Anna 
Amelia,  mother  of  Goethe's  young  Duke,  a  woman  of 
whom  her  uncle,  tho  gi'eat  Kritz,  had  said  that  '  her 
talents  for  ruling  were  too  gi-eat  for  so  narrow  a  king- 
dom.' She  was  also  a  woman  of  learning  and  a  duchess 
of  delightfully  unconventional  vioivs,  and  had  from  tho 
first  taken  Goethe's  part  against  the  etruit-locod  hocUou 
of  tho  Weimar  Court,  which  had  looked  with  horror  on 
the  sudden  rise  of  a  mere  hourgcoia  who  could  not  boast 
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a  single  quartering.  Her  d«siro  to  mako  hb  motli^H 
BCquaintanco  grew  with  tbo  reports  of  lior  whfefa  cnH 
tinned  to  reach  Welniar;  and  in  tho  summer  of  177S  flbdl 
took  the  opportunity  of  a  journey  to  the  Hliino  to  fitofl 
twice  at  Frankfort  and  entci-  into  thw  t-liwtwt  iKTHonalj 
relatiotiH  with  tho  Frnu  Katb.  She  and  hor  livoly  Iady-m4 
waiting,  Friiuloin  von  Gtichhuuscn,  made  daily  ^-isita  Iff 
the  house  in  the  HirRcligrnbcn,  to  tho  imntenne  delight  of 
ita  mlstreRA;  and  a  friendship,  resting  on  tho  surest  of  nllj 
foundations  for  Frau  Aia — a  common  admiration  for  be 

*  Hiitachelhanti,'  as  she  loved  to  call  him — sprang  uf 
Wtween  the  throe.  Naturally  thiN  friendship  found  veuli 
in  a  lively  correspondence  when  the  exaltod  guest  huJJ 
departed ;  and  it  ifl  m  her  letters  to  the  Dudicas  tialf 
Pi-nti  Aia  perhaps  reache.4  tho  7^nith  of  her  remarkabld 
epislolarj'  talents  They  are  effusive,  yet  never  beyond', 
tho  point  of  ahtioluto  gonuinoncKS;  gomettmos  coniicallf] 
rovorontiat  yet  nuvcr  in  Much  u  way  as  to  jitHtify 
chnrgo  of  servility :  and  iilways  full  of  racy  anecdotes^' 
coiifiduncos,  and  humorous  dencriptions  of  her  o\ 
doings,  such  as  would  have  won  the  heart  of  a  far  k 
nppi'cciative  readei*  than  the  Duchess  Amelia.  Perlia[ 
the  tone  of  this  ron-espondonce  will  best  Iw  Keen  fror 
a  letter  written  at  the  time  of  tho  great  spring  fair 
1779.  She  has  been  describiug  tho  universal  paode 
moiiium  by  a  somewhat  rihuld  quotiition  from  Goethe's 

•  Jahrmarktfifest  zu  PluudcrswuUon,'  when  she  suddenl] 
puUs  herself  up : — 

'  But  keep  a  etvH  tongue  in  your  head,  Prau  Aia !  Mad&md 
La  Roche  in  hero ri !  Dearest  Princess !  If  DrWoIf  oould  odI; 
see  the  aon-in-law  that  tlie  aatlioreaa  of  'Stemheim'  is  goittg 
to  biiDR  roitiiil  her  second  d«ui;hter'i(  neck,  he  would  gnash 
hlx  teeth  and  swear  moot  godlceely,  in  liis  usual  praiiwwortliy 
faHhiou.  Teatard^  she  iutroduoed  me  to  the  monster — good 
Lord  II!!  If  that  man  wanU.'d  to  make  me  queen  of  the  wbc 
worid,  including  America,  1  (tUould  know  how  lo  send  bin 
nimut  his  businetuc.  He  looks— well,  lifcw  thu  Devil  in  U 
"''veuth  prayer  of  LuOior's  Shorter  Catechism,  is  as  stupid 
>u  a  mafigiot,  and  on  the  top  of  everything  else  he's  a  Ilofrutl 
^y  1  he  ao  oj'ster  if  I  can  soo  what  it  all  muans.  A  wonw 
like  thu  La  Roche,  witJi  brains  decidedly  above  tJie  arerafi 
P*«»ftbly  rich  and  a  person  of  some  rank  and  importance ' 
""Wdb  to  work  like  tliis  to  make  her  daughter  miserable] 
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And  then  writinif  "  St«mheim*"  and  those  prectcms  "  Letters 
from  n  KuiutUv"  tool  lu  vhort,  my  h<»d  is  goLnfc  round  like 
m  mill-whuol.  I  bopo  Your  Uigboees  will  forgive  mo  for  Roing 
on  in  this  vrsjr,  but  I  have  just  hod  it  all  before  my  v«ry  eym, 
and  the  t«ara  of  that  poor  dear  Lui^e  are  more  than  I  can 
standi" 

To  this  the  Duohem  reptios : — 

'  I  dlinwed  your  letter  to  Dr  Wolf,  bnt,  as  court  lifo  has  mode 
lildi  %-ory  polite,  he  didn't  gnash  his  teeth,  still  less  sworo,  but 
Jtist  shrugged  hU  shouldera  over  the  lamentftbte  event.' 

We  may  guess  from  thU  that  the  'Wolf  whom  Frau 
Aia  r«memburcd,  warm-huai-tod,  impotuous,  uud  out- 
spoken, was  already  undorgoiiig  liis  motamorphosis  into 
the  stately  .lupitor  of  tho  Gomian  Olympus. 

The  Duclioss  on  her  side  wan  never  ww\ry  of  provoking 
Frau  Aia  to  fresh  ocstaRies,  by  sending  her  little  gifts 
and  tokens  of  her  friendship  ;  once  it  is  a  pair  of  garters 
embroidered  by  the  Duchess's  own  hands,  on  which  Fraa 
Aia  candidly  remarks  in  her  letter  of  thanks:  'But 
Your  Highness  must  have  a  tremendous  idea  of  ray 
corpulence,  for  one  of  them  would  make  just  two!' 
Another  time  she  sends  a  miniature  of  herself,  rightly 
gueiSHing  that  nothing  in  tlie  world  would  give  her  impul- 
sive friend  so  much  pleasure.  These  treasures  were  then 
jjlaccd  on  show  in  the  Weimar  room,  whither,  if  over 
Frau  Aia  felt  depressed,  she  would  go  to  cheer  herself 
by  examining  them  one  by  one,  '  first  reminding  herself,' 
OS  she  tells  the  Duchess, '  that  the  beat  of  all  priucesseo 
used  onco  to  walk  up  and  down  here.' 

Incloed  there  must  often  have  been  lonely  times  to 
go  tliiough  iu  the  desert^^^  house.  The  old  ititth  wau 
beginning  to  fail  moru  and  more;  visitors  &om  Weimar 
were  at  best  but  few  and  far  betwcxtn ;  and  above  nil, 
the  long-de«ired  vixit  from  her  '  Uiitsehelhana '  seemed  no 
nearer  at  the  end  of  throe  yvArs  than  of  one.  There  was 
mucli  talk  instead  of  tlio  Frau  Kath's  going  to  Weimar; 
the  Duchess  pressed  her  to  come,  and  even  propottod  to 
Bead  tho  court  musiciiui,  Kranx.  to  eh(>er  thu  father  in 
her  absence.  For  a  time  she  coquott«d  eagerly  with  tliu 
idea,  but  decided  at  last,  towards  the  end  of  1778,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  her  to  leave  the  old  man,  'for,' 
us  she  tells  the  Duchess  regretfully,  '  he  has  Much  sad 
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upx  and  downs ;  at  one  momotit  tio  thinks  it  mi^lit 
managed,  and  the  next  the  more  thought  of  my  going 
away  makes  him  ill.'  So  Fmu  Aia  stayed  at  home,  acd 
at  last  she  had  her  reward;  for  iu  AugiiRt  1770  Goetbe 
announced  that  he  and  his  Duko  would  be  pamtng 
throtiBh  Frankfort  on  their  way  to  Switzerland,  ami 
that  Karl  Auguut  actually  wii^hnd  to  lodge  in  the  houM 
of  Goothe'ft  parents.  Their  arrival  is  inimitably  described 
by  the  Frau  Kath  in  a  letter  to  the  Duchees. 


scnbM     J 
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'The  18tli  of  Sisi)teml>or  was  the  great  day,  the 
which  the  old  fnthor  and  Kruu  Aim  couU)  not  oiiry  tlie 
either  thoir  dwelling  on  high  Olympus,  or  their  nectar  ud 
ambrosia,  or  thoir  vocal  or  iostrumeatal  music,  but  were  » 
happy,  so  supremely  happy  that  I  don't  think  any  mortal  cu 
ever  have  tast«d  iitiy  greater  or  purer  pleasure  than  we  tvo 
happy  pmrontH  on  that  day  of  rejoicinR.  WoU — His  Highnest 
our  Bc«t  and  moet  gracious  Prince,  in  onlor  to  K^va  ii.t  a  re»l 
surprise,  got  down  a  little  way  short  of  the  house,  fo  tlutt 
they  came  to  the  door  without  making  any  noii»o  at  all.  rang 
the  bell  and  marched  Into  the  Blue  Room.  Now  Your  Uicli- 
ne3»  mu.it  just  picture  to  youn«olf  Frau  Ala  sitting  at  Uio 
nmnd  table— auddcniy  tJic  door  oikmin,  and  before  abe  am 
turn  round  hor  Uatschclhans  has  fullvn  on  her  neck — the 
Duke  stands  a  few  paces  apart  watching  hor  maternal  joy- 
till  at  last  P^u  Aia  runa  up  intoxicated  to  the  beat  of 
Princes,  half  crying  and  half  laughing,  and  not  knowing  is 
tbe  leii^t  whi^t  tilie's  doing  1  Tlic'U  hiH  iti trod uct ion  to  th* 
fullier  was  ultoKeUier  l>eyond  description — I  was  quite  afrud 
the  old  mac  would  die  on  tho  spot — and  at  this  very  moment 
of  writing,  when  His  Highness  is  already  far  away,  be  hM 
scarcely  recovered  bis  senses,  and  Fran  Aia  is  no  better  off.' 

Five  rapturoud  days  sho  spent  with  them ;  nod  so 
delighted  waa  Karl  August  with  hi»  bostesii  and  his 
entertainment,  that  he  carried  out  hia  plan  of  returning 
by  way  of  Frankfort,  and  arrived  at  the  old  house  with 
Wolfgang  for  the  second  time,  and  for  a  longer  stay,  ia 
the  last  d(iy«  of  December.  Proud  days  were  they  for 
the«o  plain  bourgeois  folk,  who  had  thus  captured  a 
reigning  duko  under  the  very  noses  of  the  noblesse  of  the 
Free  City.  Yoti  for  all  Frau  Aia's  profound  satisfaction, 
tho  housekeeping  for  the-ui  distinguished  guoste>  with  tho 
Duke's  gen  Uem  en -in -waiting,  ucrvouts,  ct«.,  must  hare 
given  her  many  anxious  momenta ;  and  rumour  ran  that 
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Ikho  old  Hath  was  esliibilinf;  his  usual  closeness,  relgn- 
Lng  Duko  or  no.  However,  on  his  return  to  Weiraar,  the 
|[>uke  contrived  to  send  her,  unknown  otthor  to  husband 
nr  son,  a  handsome  prcviont  to  indemnify  her  for  the 
fbeuvy  cbarg(.-a  he  had  c^iused. 

Tliu  tnivollurs  had  bidden  farewell  to  Frankfort  on 

January  11,  1780;  and  moro  than  twelve  years  were  to 

pass  away  boforo  Oootho  roWsited  his  native  city,  or 

ttct  oycti  on  hitt  mothi^r  Af^ain.     In  these  long  years  of 

vraitjug,  Frau  Aia's  philosophy  of  chc«rfulno88  was  put  to 

a  hard  test ;  but  by  its  help  she  rose  triuntphont  ovor  oU 

^tomptAtioDf*  to  ^-umhling  and  peevishness,  when  grum- 

jlhig  and  i»eeviahne»s  would   have   fioemcd  the   natural 

outlet  to  many  a  human  being  with  less  cause  to  indulgo 

,thein.    At  first  she  was  fully  occupied  with  tending  her 

j>oor  old  husband,  who  waa  becoming  quite  childish,  and 

used  even  (so  it  is  credibly  reported)  to  amu-s^  himself  by 

^^cuttJng  patterns  in  his  clothes — a  practice  which  frau  Aia 

^■lound  some  difficulty  in  concealing  from  the  prying  eyei 

^Bof  her  acquaintance.     A  severe  illness  of    his    in  tbo 

Hnutumn   of    this    yeiir  coincided,    much   to   Frau    Ain's 

chagrin,   with   another   visit  of   the  Duchess  Amelia  to 

^2<Vankfort ;  but  in  the  winter  he  recovered  sufficiently  to 

Htake  pleasure  in  the  visits  from  Weimar,  especially  in 

^that  of  Kranz,  nt  whoso  departure  he  wept  bitter  tears. 

^£ut  his  existence  all  through  1781  woa,  as  Frau  Aia  put 

^Bt,  more  that  of  a  plant  than  of  a  human  being.     In 

^Rhe  spring  of  1782,  the  end  came,  and  the  '  strong,  silent 

^nnan,'  us  William  Arnold  o^lls  him, '  from  whose  tmu^cultno 

(jrit  hi»  son  inherited  so  much,'  passed  out  of  a  world 

which  hod  not  always  Iwwn  just  to  him.    In  Arnold's 

(opinion  it  is  not  just  to  him  yot;  and  the  final  estimate 
iu  his  note-book  explains  the  reason :  'The  poor  old 
gentleman  had  no  power  of  self-oxpression,  whereas  wifo 
bnd  son  had  it  in  tho  highest  degree.  So  naturally  they 
get  the  beat  of  him  with  posterity.' 
There  is  no  record  of  what  pa.ssed  between  the  mother 
and  son  on  this  occasion.  Cor  the  letters  of  noittier  liavc 
iturvived  ;  but  it  is  at  least  certain  that  (>oethe  did  not  go 
to  Frankfort  to  assist  her  with  the  nianifold  business 
arranneraenta  entailed  by  the  old  man'»  death.  Wolf- 
gang was,  iu  fact,  becoming  more  and  more  closely 
chained  to  Weimar,  partly,  no  doubt,  by  tho  cloitna  of  ■ 
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public  btiainess,  but  also,  let  it  be  clearly  understood, 
tbe  fascinations  of  tho  wonuin  who,  for  (;ood  or 
exercised  (or  ten  years  the  dominant  influenoe  over 
life.  Wbattiver  muy  be  tho  truth  about  that  mu< 
debated  question,  tho  precitu)  relations  of  Goethe 
the  Frati  von  Stc-in,  it  is,  at  any  rat«.  clear  that  hit 
passion  for  her  iibttorbud  his  powL^rs  both  of  mind  and 
heart  to  an  over  larger  extent,  and  that  one  of  the  victim 
of  this  statu  of  thing>i  wom,  the  tuothor  who  bore  hi: 
Goethe  bimftelf  oonfpssed  in  a  iottor  to  Lavator  about 
time :  *  She  has  gradually  taken  tho  place  of  moi 
sifitor,  and  ttweetlieart  to  me ;  and  a  bond  bas  been  f< 
like  thft  bonds  of  nature.'  Twice  during  the  years 
and  17KI  be  was  within  two  days'  journey  of  Fruukfort, 
yot  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  extend  his  ubsuoM 
from  the  enchantress  even  to  that  «maU  degree.  On  tbo 
first  of  these  oo4.>asions  be  was  travelling  with  hor  son. 
the  little  ten-ycar-old  Fritz,  who  already  cherished  an 
nager  desire  to  make  Frau  Aia's  acquaintance,  and  im- 
ptornd  Goethe  to  take  in  Frankfort  on  their  tour ;  but  tbi 
the  great  man  was  inexorable.  On  the  second,  in  Jud* 
1784,  whon  Gootho  was  at  Ei^onia-h  on  busineaa,  then 
ta  an  almost  eiuittter  note  in  his  confession  to  Fi«a  Vi 
8t4;in. 


*Thoy  toll  me  I  could  be  In  Frankfort  in  81  hours,  and  yet  I 
caQDot  entertain  thv  mo;>t  flt^tutjng  idea  of  going  thither.  Tod 
have  so  drawn  my  uaturo  to  you,  that  I  have  no  imr^p  left 
for  iny  other  natural  duties.' 
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One  benefit,  however,  Frau  Aia  did  reap  from  this 
strange  attachment — her  delightful  correspondence  with 
little  Frits!.  This  boy,  Frau  Charlotte's  youngest  soa, 
had  been  almost  adopted  by  Goutho  in  the  early  pari  of 
17S3,  and  actually  lived  in  the  house  with  him  till  liix 
departure  for  Italj'  in  178d.  A«  we  have  already  Reon,  he 
soon  developed  a  kuon  interest  in  his  patron's  mntbHr, 
and  Frau  Aia  on  her  side  saw  hor  chance.  The  lil 
fellow  opened  the  corre«>pondence  himself  early  in  17: 
and  in  her  reply  she  suggests  that  bo  should  keep  a  dr 
of  ovoryday  event* — such  as,  'Yesterday  Goethe  went  to 
tho  play,  and  afterwards  t«  pay  calls.  To-day  wo  had  a 
p&rty,  and  bo  forth ' — and  send  it  to  her  each  month. 
'  For,'  as  she  tells  him  moumfutly,  '  the  fonder  you  are 
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of  liitn  the  moro  CAsily  you  will  bolievc  mo  whon  I  toll 
you  thut  my  absence  from  him  ofUm  g'lvev  me  melancholy 
hours.'  Whon  Frit*  responds  glitdly  to  her  proposal  with 
the  first  iuatalmont  of  the  diary,  her  delight  is  touch- 
ing to  behold.  He  become!)  her  '  dear  little  cherub ' ;  she 
constantly  nends  him  praaent-i  to  ntimiilate  his  ardour; 
and  once,  when  he  has  sent  her  a  silhouette  of  himself 
and  Goethe,  she  returns  the  compliment,  not  only  with  a 
silhouette  of  herself,  but  also  with  the  best  description 
wo  potisossof  her  personal  uppourunce.  Shu  tolls  him  that 
she  ia  '  ruthor  tnll,  and  rather  corpulent,  with  brown  eyes 
Hud  hair,  und  fluttors  herself  thai  Hho  would  not  do  badly 
for  the  mother  of  Prince  Hamlet" 

Attasti  in  September  1785,  Fi-it;;  is  able  to  accept  her 
rei)cat«d  invitation  to  como  to  hor  at  Fi-nnkfort ;  uud  the 
woman  of  fifty-four  und  the  boy  of  twelve  huvo  throo 
weeks  of  pure  fun  together  amid  all  the  exoItemontA  of 
the  autumn  fair.  Her  eorrcspondence  with  him  gocx  on 
actively  for  the  next  three  yeai-s,  and  through  it  we 
obtain  delightful  glimi^sos  of  Frau  Aia's  eveiyday  lifo. 

'  Here  In  luy  little  hou.-«elinld  tlitngH  ai-e  .ttill  much  ft*i  they 
wcn>  when  you  saw  them,  only,  iia  the  sun  clioo»«t  to  wWiy  in 
bed  longer,  I  do  too,  and  don't  KUt  out  of  luy  feathons  till 
half-past  eight ;  nor  do  I  boo  iu  the  IchhI  ivhy  I  should  upset 
myseif,  for  peace,  peac^  that  is  uty  real  delight,  and  as  God 
grantd  It  me  1  enjoy  It  with  a  thankful  heart.  Ou  Sundays  I 
po  to  dinner  with  Frau  Reck,  »nd  In  the  evening  tlire«  or 
four  frieuds  cotuo  to  i>liiy  tiuatlrilU'  or  I'homhrf,  m,  which  we 
have  the  greatest  fun.  Un  uthvr  days  Ood  always  vouchsafes 
me  something:  and  so  one  trudges  along  through  the  world 
enjoying  the  little  pleasures  and  not  asking  for  big  ones,' 

In  another  letter  she  tellfi  him  that  she  has  four 
'  hobby-horses ' — reading,  playing  the  piano,  lace-makiug, 
and  t  ho  theatre — which  carry  her  cheerfully  along  through 
the  lonely  days.  The  whole  episode  of  Frau  Aia  and 
her  '  little  cherub,'  in  fact,  is  the  feature  which,  together 
with  her  continued  corruspoudonoo  with  tho  Duchess, 
lends  grace  to  this  period,  iu  which  one  might  otherwise 
see  a  mere  record  of  a  starved  existence,  all  tho  more 
pathetic  for  it^i  gallant  elTort«  to  survivs  cheerily  on  half 
rations. 

Whether  her  fortitude  was  ever  crossed  by  a  shadow 
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of  complaint  it  In  hard  to  tell,  for  the  nouroes  of  <wr 
knowleiigo  run  dry  at  the  critical  point  In  1707  Goethe 
for  Home  unexplained  reason,  destroyed  all  his  mother'* 
letters  of  the  years  1772  to  1792.  bo  that  the  glimpses 
we  hare  of  their  intorcourno  during  this  long  period  of 
absence  arc  cepocinlly  few  iind  far  bt'twpt'n.  Kven  of  his 
letCeni  to  hor  but  thrco  have  survivcHl,  und  of  bors  to  liita 
only  two  of  any  length,  the  ftnt  dated  Juno  17,  1781,  ia 
which  wo  find  a  charact«n.-4tic  detcription  of  hor  iUjuid 
at  a  report  brought  lier  hy  Merck  that  her  *  Wolf '  wn* 
ill,  and  tho  second  ndrlreAsed  to  him  in  Rome,  in  Novem- 
ber naa,  in  answer  to  one  from  him  giving  news  of  hi* 
mysterious  journey.  It«  tone  certainly  betrays  no  shade 
of  resentment  at  his  treatment  of  her  (for  on  his  suildea 
departure  two  months  h^ore  he  had  left  her,  as  well  as 
Otory  one  else,  in  the  dark  aa  to  his  intentions),  but  rather 
rejoices  at  his  promise  to  retom  by  way  of  Frankfort 

*  Dear  Son,  an  appearance  from  the  nether  regions  ooold 
not  liave  startluil  mt^  luoro  than  your  letter  from  Ron*.  I 
oould  ItATO  shouted  for  joy  that  tho  wi«h  you  have  carried  in 
your  hoart  from  your  earliest  youth  i«  at  last  fnlfllled.  .  . . 
Thoeo  words  of  the  poor  Klottonberg  will  nlwnj's  ettok  in  mf 
memor>- :  "  Wlien  your  Wolfgang  goes  to  Matnz,  lie  brings 
more  back  with  hLtn  tluvii  others  when  they  come  from  I*»rij 
or  London."  But  oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  «w)n  you  when  yoo 
first  H«t  «>■«?!  on  St  Pct«r'»!  However,  iw  you  promise  to 
come  mid  stay  with  mo  on  your  way  home,  you  must  tell  me 
ovorj-thing  then,  down  to  the  very  tiuicet  detail.* 

She  allows  her  imagination  to  play  upon  the  glorious  day 
of  his  arrival— bow  all  the  friends  must  bo  invited  and 
treated  to  a  splendid  dinner,  'Venison  and  game  like  the 
^bnd  on  the  seashore — it  shall  bo  done  in  style.' 
V  So  for  a  ycnr  or  more  she  lived  in  a,  state  of  eager 
anticipation  of  tliis  visit,  kept  informed  as  to  his  tnov»- 
menta  by  his  journals  to  tho  Frau  von  Stein,  which  wen) 
sent  on  to  her  at  his  rcquost ;  but,  about  tho  beginning  o( 
17S8,  Goethe  seonis  to  Imvo  changed  bis  mind  about  the 
rotum  journey,  for  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  (March  17)  we 
And  the  sentence  :  •  I  Iiavo  already  undeceived  my  mother 
about  sefing  me  on  my  way  homo,  and  have  consoled  her 
witli  tho  hupo  of  some  other  occasion.' 

Four  yoors  more  were  to  pass  away  before  she  actually 
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'  eyes  on  him.  But  at  last,  when  the  storm  had  broken 
earucAt  ovor  the  WeBt  and  the  indignant  raonanrhs 
BOt  thoir  armieB  rolling,  Goethe  came.  Hin  Duke  wan 
smmnndinj;  a  Prussian  regiment,  and  aummonnd  his 
chief  minister  to  join  him  at  Longwy,  so  that  ho  was 
able  to  take  Frankfort  on  the  way.  Of  this  long-desired 
uicvitiug  no  particulars  have  survived ;  but  hia  departure 
woti  eoftoned  by  another  promise  to  come  again  on  his 
way  homo — u  promiuo  which  was  destined  to  be  as  lightly 
held  as  tlio  la^t.  Fur  in  the  inturvul  Muioz  had  fallen ;  and 
in  October  Custiuo  had  occupied  the  Free  City  it«vlf.  He 
could  only  maintain  himself  thoru  long  onough  to  uxuct 
an  immcu90  contribiiliou  front  the  burghers,  and  in 
December  he  vnti  driven  back  again  on  Mainz;  but  the 
whole  district  was  now  in  tlio  war  radius,  and  Goethe 
preferred  to  return  to  Weimar  by  a  quieter  and  more 
circuitous  route.  In  the  next  year,  however,  be  wa» 
again  obliged  to  travel  westward  to  join  Karl  August  at 
the  siege  of  Mainz;  and  this  time  he  managed  to  stay  at 
Frankfort  both  on  the  outward  and  homeward  joumeyfi. 
These  visits,  especially  the  second,  leave  a  very  pleaaant 
impression.  He  was  evidently  concerned  for  his  mother's 
jmfort,  and  advised  her  to  try  to  sell  the  old  house, 
^hich  only  involved  her  in  endless  expense  from  war- 
jxes  and  billetings.  and  to  move  to  a  more  manageable 
}dging ;  while,  in  case  of  need,  he  pressed  her  to  come  and 
ike  refuge  with  him  at  Weimar.  But  all  idea  of  her 
giving  way  to  the  general  panic  she  laughed  to  scorn. 
Prau  Aia's  roots  were  struck  too  deep  in  the  life  of  the 
old  Free  City  for  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  to  tear  thera 
up  so  easily ;  and  all  through  these  years  of  terror  and 
disturbance  her  aang-froid,  ono  might  almoat  say  her 
enjoyment  of  the  situation,  was  amazing.  Her  contompt 
for  the  alarmists  comes  out  in  a  letter  to  Goctbo  of 
Januuty  17D4,  when  the  French,  under  Hoche,  had  just 
overrun  the  Palatinate. 

'  A  jjimic  tcrn)r  lias  xniyAsi  on  Frankfort*  (she  writes), '  aad 
it  would  not  bo  surprisinK  if  ono  were  carried  away  by  the 
stream,  for  fear  is  just  as  infectious  jw  a  cold.  .  .  .  People 
here  will  believe  anything,  if  it  only  sounds  frightful  enough ; 
whottier  pi-olMhtc  or  tii>t  they  don't  trouble  to  enquire,  but 
tJie  nuuliler  it  iK  the  more  tbvy  believe  It.  As  u  pnraf,  here'K 
Just  one  etory  out  of  a  thousand.  On  the  3rd  of  Jauiuuy,  at 
m.  Vol.  208.— ^o,  «}J.  2  I. 
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about  7  o'clock  in  tlio  ovoning,  Fma  Eliae  Uothnuuin 
nitming  over  to  mo  in  h«r  dreaslng-gowa,  quite  OQt  ot  famtfc. 
"  Kuthin,  dear  RfltluD,"  shw  iwnUt,  "  I  felt  I  ratwt  ooiM  ud 
t«ll  you  of  the  fearful  dnngor:  tho  oncmy  ia  botnWnSac 
Manubeim  with  rMl-liot  ImlU :  the  ComiuaDdaat  says  lie  ow'l 
hold  out  mora  than  three  days"  nnd  ao  on  and  Bo  on.  I 
kept  quit«  calm  and  a«ik«d  her  ooldly :  "  Aud  how  are  t^ 
managiiiK  **>  bombard  Maunliuim?  For  llicy  liavn't  gut  Uf 
t)uttcri(>«,  M>  tliey  must  be  shooting  across  from  the  Hat  riTcr 
bank,  and  thou  the  balls  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  g«[  eoU 
in  crossing  the  bmad  Rlune.  And  an  for  what  the  Cos- 
mandant  meoiu  to  do,  he  is  hardly  likely  to  tnuapet  it  fofJi 
to  all  the  world.  Whoro  did  your  corr6«]K>ndont  ftet  all  tkit 
from ?  If  I  were  you  I  ehould  tell  him  he's  a  tutrejtfool" .  ■  • 
All  ihU  muddle  aud  coiifuaion  ha.in't  worried  me  at  >0. 
thank  Qod ;  I  !tte«p  my  eit^lit  hours  tlirougb  every  iught.<at 
asd  drink  tt»  much  tut  I  want,  and — which  ia  the  best  part  tt 
it~am  in  excellent  hctdth.  Thoy  didn't  send  me  the  woooded 
lieutenant  after  all,  but  instead  of  liirn  a  Prunnian  Slajor  wilk 
four  of  his  men ;  aud  I  caB  tell  you  they  think  tbey'ra  la 
Paradiae  1  But  the  amouut  of  food  they  get  through  1 1  Tbay 
were  so  stArred  out  that  tlicy  went  to  one's  heart.  So  yestO' 
day  I  sent  them  a  <)iHh  of  rua«t  pork  for  tlielr  dinner,  u»d ; 
can  imagine  what  a  royal  feast  tJiey  hud.' 

8hd  basied  herself  during  this  year  with  mM 
preparations  for  hor  mo%'e  from  the  old  house  by  se 
the  books  and  tho  '  old  gentlemen,'  as  she  affeotionatebr 
called  the  grand  wines  laid  down  by  her  husband  long 
ago;  hut  tho  change  was  not  acoompUshed  until  the 
summer  of  1705,  whou,  after  much  trouble  and  worry,  sht 
WU14  ublu  to  sell  the  historic  '  Goothehaus'  for  the  sum  of 
22,0(X)  florins  to  a  young  wme  merchant,  tempted  by  thi 
wonderful  cellars  which  had  housed  the  '  old  gentleiiMa.* 
She  moved  to  a  delightful  upurtment  in  n  house  orer- 
looking  the  liossmarkt,  Frankfurt's  chief  open  spaee, 
whence  the  burden  of  her  letti^n^  now  is,  '  Ah,  such  a  life, 
such  a  life,  as  one  leads  at  the  window  there ! "  The  toWD 
w^as  full  of  soldiers,  who  drilled  in  the  square  and  marched 
paat  with  bands  playing  alt  day  long;  and  sIri  could  mo 
straight  down  the  Zeil,  the  buay  old  street  leading  to  one 
of  the  main  gates  of  the  city,  through  which  the  wounded 
cmma  in  on  carU  from  Mainz,  and  the  peasanta  from  eii 
Um  country  round  with  proviMons  for  the  garrison.  For 
tbo  war  still  raged  in  the  Bhioo  countxy,  though  th4 
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trtvity  of  Basel,  in  tho  spring  of  tins  yoar,  Imd  dotnched 
Pniif(«iu  from  the  alliance  ;  and  Fmu  Ala  was  yot  to  pa«9 
through  an  ordoal  to  which  all  her  other  anxieties  had 
lx)en  more  ohild's  play.  The  year  1796  was  to  see  tho 
^reat  advance  on  Vienna;  and  in  .Tiino  Jourdan  croKScd 
the  Ithine  at  Neuwied  aud  ordered  Kl^ber  to  occupy 
Frankfort,  The  city  was  not  a  fortress,  yet  tho  Austrian 
gan-ison  could  not  niako  up  its  mind  to  surrender  without 
a  blow.  Kleber  accordingly  oponod  a  bomburdmont,  and 
Frau  Aia  at  last  grew  uneasy.  Sho  tolls  tho  story  of 
the  terrible  thi*eo  days  in  a  letter  to  her  son. 

*Th«  idoa  of  tho  French  ixtfti-chinK  into  the  town  hadn't 
frightened  mo  ntall,  for  I  was  Hrmly  convinood  they  wouldn't 
plunder;  90  why  should  I  trouble  to  psck  ?  I  left  everything 
OS  it  was  and  kept  quite  calm,  for  no  one  dreamt  thttt  the 
Auatrlantt  would  liold  tho  pliice;  am),  ».s  tli<^  »(xiuel  r<)iow<y|,  it 
trcu  tho  purt.i^t  iiindiiiv^K.  Iiiit>,  n.t  thuy  dvcidi^l  Ut  all  tho  »smi>, 
things  began  to  look  serious  .  .  .  Tho  Austrian  Cooimandaut 
was  etajing  just  opposite  to  mo,  so  I  could  watch  all  the 
hnllabaloo^-the  Freiicli  ttith  their  eyes  bound  up— our  burgo* 
nwAter — evt^ryoiie  in  terror  of  n-liat  was  goiug  to  happen 
next,  etc,  etc.  On  the  12th,  towartis  evening,  the  bombard- 
meut  began ;  and  we  all  went  down  to  our  landlord's  room  on 
the  ground  tloor.  When  it  slackened  a  littlo  I  went  up  to 
lied ;  but  towonhi  two  In  the  morning  it  began  again,  and  up 
•wo  had  to  got.  Now  at  last  1  began  to  pack — not  for  tvnr  of 
the  French,  but  for  fnar  of  fire,  and  in  •  few  houm  everything 
was  down  in  the  cellar — all  excupt  tliu  iron  chest,  which  was 
too  heavy  for  us. ...  Up  to  this  ix>int  1  was  still  quite  8<;rene, 
but  now  such  fearfid  news  Ix^an  to  come  in — how  this  person 
luid  ttiat  (and  ]>eople  I  knew,  too)  had  been  hit,  ono  struck 
doud  by  A  Mhcll,  one  having  hb  arm  and  another  his  foot  shot 
away  from  his  body — that  at  la^t  I  began  to  bo  frightened 
and  made  up  my  mind  to  get  awny,  though  not  very  far,  only 
just  BO  as  to  escape  the  bombardment.  But  now  I  founci  that 
no  vehiclo  was  to  be  had  for  love  or  money,  till  at  last  I  hoai-d 
that  a  family  sear  mo  was  going  to  drive  to  OfTcnlmch.  I 
sent  to  ask  if  they  w<mUI  tiik«  me  with  them,  ami  they  very 
politely  said  they  would.  Well,  I'm  uot  one  of  the  timid 
ttouls  but  this  awful  night  that  1  was  able  to  paa*  quite 
c|uivtly  at  Otfeiibacli  with  Mama  la  Itochu  might  iterhaps 
have  coi>t  me  my  life,  or  at  least  my  health,  here  in  Frankfort. 
80  the  13ch  and  Hth  I  spent  in  my  sanctuary,  but  early  on 
the  15th  camo  newb  that  they  had  higncd  the  capitulation 
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ami  that'  there  wah  no  more  danger  to  Ufe  or  limb— 011I70W 
must  bu  Hure  Had  get  buck  that  daj*!  (ui  Uio  Krencb  were  goini 
to  mareh  in  o>i  the  lOth.  and  Lhon  the  gates  would  be  drat 
Now  I  wouldn't  have  stopped  at  Offenbach  for  aaythlne- 
flmt  because  they  might  have  treated  me  as  lui  6migrH,  ud 
I'ocoiidly  because  thwy  iniKht  hiwfi  tAk<>n  away  my  beantilnl 
rooms,  which  were  stiiiiiling  thore  qtiite  empty  (for  I  liid 
taken  the  mnid»  aloug  with  me).  So  our  old  friend,  Eh» 
Andr6,  took  pity  on  me  and  lent  me  hln  nioo  littlo  Rif!.  uri 
soon  I  was  back  in  tlio  Ooldcntrr  Brunnen  agiiin,  thanldnj 
God  for  preserving  mo  and  my  Ikkim?.' 

Until  the  poaco  of  LuntSville  in  I80I,  the  Frau  Ritli 
was  never  quite  free  from  billetings,  though  she  ofiaftfl/ 
managed  to  compotiud  for  them  with  her  landlord  at  » 
much  a  head;  but^  though  the  treaty  brought  defioiu 
rolvuKO  From  thi»  burden,  she  ia  nevertheless  disposed  to 
jumble  at  it. 

'  Things  nru  only  middllsg  with  u.i :  the  Poaco  gWea  its  n' 
very  extraordinary  ddight,  though  thoy  do  asauro  us  t^r, 
Frankfort  is  to  remain  what  it  is— a  Free  City  of  the  Empin. 
WoU,  God  grant  It  may  be  so ! ' 

Freo  City  it  remained  indeed  for  another  uitea^  6r« 
yooni,  during  which  the  star  of  '  Bononapart©  '  rose  to  a 
height  ever  more  ominoua  and  threatening ;  but  it«  d»- 
oline  began  on  the  Beld  of  Aiuterlitz.  When  the  Holjr 
Roman  Empire  wat;  no  more,  Frau  Aia  felt  as  if  she  bli 
lost  an  old  familiar  frtoiid. 

'The  doctors  toll  you  tlicre  iv  no  hope;  you  know  he  fa  goiof 
to  die:  and  yet,  in  spite  of  nil  your  certainty,  it  is  a  shock 
when  the  news  comes  that  he  is  dead.  That  is  how^  it  is  witfc 
me  and  tho  whole  town.  Yesterday  for  the  flrift  time  then 
was  no  prayer  for  tho  Rjn])«ror  and  the  Empire  in  ohurcL 
Illuminations  and  Drttworks  go  on,  but  without  any  sijfD  d 
rejoicing ;  it's  more  like  so  many  funerals.' 

Yet  she  took  quite  kindly  to  Frankfort's  new  masUf, 
the  Prince- Primate  of  Dalherg;  and  tho  laat  picture  w* 
have  of  Frau  Aia  in  a  public  capacity  ts  hor  grnndsco'* 
account  of  a  dinner  given  in  her  honour  and  hin  hy  tiw 
Prince  in  1807, 

■The  Prince  went  to  meet  Frau  Rath  as  a  special  mark  of 
eourtesy ;  but,  as  he  was  wearing  his  ordinar>-  clerical  ivm 
die  took  him  at  flnt  for  an  Ahb6,  and  did  not  j>ay  liim  1U17 
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Sir 


Bsrttcular  attention.  Also,  nvhen  nhe  was  flitting  next  him  at 
UiiiiK!!',  Nh<>  Im^kah  by  lookint;  the  rcvcnw  of  plo-OKod ;  nuil  it 
Brm*  only  in  tbe  cottrso  of  oonTersation  that  ehe  graduall)' 
Bound  out  from  the  buhaviour  of  the  other  guests  that  this 
niras  the  Priuiat«  himself.' 

B  So  the  buit  years  of  Frau  Aia'»  life  by  no  means  lacked 
their  Betting  of  great  events,  yet  their  etuontial  note  o£ 
domesticity  never  olianged  through  all  the  din  of  cbaujje 
around  her ;  nay,  it  even  gained  a  now  intensity  by  the 
ucce«sioti  to  her  family  circle,  about  the  time  of  the 
bt^giniiing  of  the  ,war  troubles,  of  one  whose  position 
of  iutiniucy  made  her  a  factor  of  the  first  importance. 
Chrixtiuue  Vulpius,  Goethe's  wife  by  a  'conscience 
nmrriago '  ('  Gowissonsehe '),  as  ho  grandilcKjuentiy  put  it, 
luis  now  ut  Iftst  got  bor  rights,  thiwka  to  the  efforts 
of  Iluinouituin,  Philip  Stein,  and  others;  afao  has  biwn 
recognisod  iw  the  good,  self-devoted  'Hausfrau,'  whoso 
prt-sunco  wfts  cftxi^ntiul  to  her  lord's  hnppincBs  and  ease, 
und  who  was  oven  capable  of  taking  an  interest  in  his 
scientific  puntuit^.  But  the  pati'onage  of  posterity  is  still 
bustowcd  on  her  in  a  gi'udgin^  spirit,  very  different  from 
the  wbolo-heartod  way  in  which  Frau  Aia  welcomed  her 
wbcn  once  the  first  bttrricrs  had  been  broken  down.  At 
wbttt  prociso  point  Goethe  first  told  her  of  his  connexion 
with  Christiane  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  probiihly  it 
was  not  until  bi»  visit  to  Frankfort  in  June  1703,  when  his 
little  Bon  was  already  three  and  a  half  years  old ;  for  Frim 
Ala's  first  montion  of  ChnBtiaoo  occurs  in  a  letter  written 
ebortly  after  bi»  departure,  and  runs,  as  though  in  rufur- 
encc  to  a  promise  mudu  bim  during  bis  visit:  'I  am 
going  to  write  to  your  swcutbcurt.'  And  write  ^hu  did  in 
tho  most  friendly  tone,  preparing  the  way  beforehand  by 
sending  her  u  gift  of  some  little  pergonal  adonuueut;  and 
preacntly  we  find  no  letter  of  hera  to  Goethe  without  iti» 
complement  of  greetings  to  'his  whole  houve,'  'all  who 
arc  dcnr  to  him,'  and  even  to  'dein  Liubchen'  or  'dein 
BottAchntK ' !  The  irregularity  of  their  relations  seem-t 
scarcely  to  have  troubled  bur ;  and  only  once,  when  a  new 
grandchild  was  expected  iu  1795,  does  she  venture  to  hint 
at  matrimony. 

'My  beat  wishes  for  the  little  citlzon-to-bo' (she  writes);  'but 
my  only  tiouble  ia  tluit  I  maj'u't  aunounce  luy  gnmdcld' 
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fttrival  in  tho  "  Ooxctto."  8cili,n«  oatbitifc  iierfect  Is  tobefowd 
uudor  tlie  moou,  I  cou&ole  luyMilf  with  tlie  tliouitlit  that  hit 
UlltacheUuuui  la  more  oontent  and  huppj-  so  than  be  wooUl  be 
tted  up  Id  ft  reffuI'U'  tnarriage  ("  fatalen  Ebe  ").' 

In  17D7  Goethe  wan  able  to  bring  both  Chriatione  and 
bis  little  bny  Au^st  to  iituy  with  Frau  Aia — a  ftit^|H;ty 
event  for  both  women,  and   luckily  a  complete  raeeeaa. 
On  their  dopurture  the  mother  writoa:  'Though  yo«r 
stay  hero  was  no  short,  wo  wore  none  tho  leas  happy  and 
hearty,  and  tho  hope  that  I  may  some  day  see  yon,  mj 
dear,  for  a  longor  visit,  already  (jivos  mc  pluasure.    Hi 
that  wc  know  eiich  other  tho  future  will,  I  am 
become  ever  brighter  and  butter  for  both  of  uit,'     Ni 
doubt  Frau  Aia's  cordiality  aroiMj  partly  from    the 
that  Cliristiaiie  could  not,  from  the  very  nature  of  Um' 
case,  give  hentelf  any  aim,  such  aa  the  former  would  have 
dreaded  in  a  Lili  or  a  Frau  von  Stein,  and  that  8ho  only 
made  appeal  to  what  was  at  all  times  uppemiODt  in  her 
mother-in-law*s  nature — her  spontaneous  human  kiiiil- 
neas ;  but  there  was  also  a  real  community  of  tompora- 
ment  between  them.    Christiane  too  had  her  full  sham 
of  'Frohiiatur,'  ami  likwl  her  little  plwwures,  so  much  no 
indued  that  tho  spiteful  society  of  Weimar  spread  sad 
tales  in  later  years  about  her  no-called  coarseness ;  tales 
which  luckily  se«m  never  to  have  reached  the  mother's 
eart).      Alt   tlmt   Frau   Aia    knew   was   that    her   'dear 
daughter,*  aa  she  vety  soon   began  to  call   her,  escapi 
sometimes  from  the  oppressive  atmosphere  of  Woimar 
enjoy  herself  at  a  student's  ball  at  Jcno,  a  practice  whii 
she  encouraged  in  her  usual  hearty  way:  '  Dance  awi 
little  woman,  dance  uwny  I    Merrj-  people  are  all  iny  J< 
and  when  they  belong  to  my  famUy  I  lovo  them  doubly.* 

Christiane'^  l>ouiidle«s  devotion  to  (Uwaho  waa  another 
sure  road  to  Frau  Aia's  aflectiou.  When  ho  was  danger- 
ously ill  in  1801.  sho  earned  hi8  mother's  undying  gratitude 
by  nursing  him  back  to  life;  and  the  cHmax  was  reached 
on  that  famous  night  after  tho  battle  of  Jena,  when  her 
timely  iuter\'entiou  saved  Goethe  from  the  drunken  no- 
lonco  of  two  French  soldiers,  who  had  actually  penetrated 
into  his  bedroom  with  arms  in  their  hands,  'Tell  her 
how  I  lovo,  prize,  and  honour  her,'  Frau  Aia  writes  in 
ecHtaMy;  uud  Utu  news  tlmt  the  adventure  has  precipitated 
Qoethe'ri  intention  of  l(%alii:ing  his  union  with  tho  'poor 
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roTettturo'  (os  lie  had   culled   hpr  long  ago  to  Fran   von 

|8t«m)  (fives  the  mother  genuine  delight.    We  cfui  inifigiiie 

[vith  whnt  satisfaction  she  addressed  her  flrflt  letter  to 

'Frau  Gubc'imoruth  von  Goethe,"  and  how  she  enjoyed 

iving  her  to  stay  at  Frankfort  in  the  next  year,  1807, 

and   introducing   lior   to   all    tbo   old    friends.       It   was 

.  Chmtiatte'8  hour  of  triumph. 


Bee: 

1 


Yon  may  indeed  thank  God '  (vi-rit«(i  Frau  Ai»  to  Coetlie  on 
her  departure);  'for  it  is  mre  iudvwl  to  find  such  n  d«ar/ 
apletulld,  iiiiii|K)i]t  crwUuro  ax  sho.  I  can't  tell  you  how  easy 
I  twl  (now  that  1  Itaow  her  vrell)  about  erei-ything  that  cou- 
ms  you.  And  wliat  gave  rae  unA[)eakable  ple^mun!  wna  tlie 
'■Way  everyone,  all  my  frleud-i,  llkwd  hor — I  neeuru  yoti  tli«y 
were  ao  at  home  togctlior  thitt  it  was  as  if  they  hiid  known 
aadi  otliur  for  t4>n  yoam.' 


» 


"Kot  tliuH  would  Frau  Ain  have  written  if  she  had  dotoctod, 
in  the  cour«e  of  Christinne's  three  weeks'  visit,  any' 
trace  of  those  vicea  8o  freely  imputed  to  her  by  Frau 
von  Stein  and  her  <:)rcle ;  in  fact,  the  publication  of  theeie 
letters  of  Frau  Rath's  in  1889  has  pi-oved  the  beat  pos- 
sible vindication  of  the  charaeter  of  poor  '  Demoiselle 
Vulpios.' 

It  has  been  said  thut  Gootho  himself  accompanied  his 

family  to  Frankfort  to  introduce  Chrisliane  to  his  mother  ; 

^thifl  was  in  the  summer  of  1797,  and  it  was  to  be  his  last 

HlHIi     Though  Frau  Aia  lived  uu  for  another  eleven 

^years,  court*td  and  luado  much  of  by  Fraiikfortors  and 

Btrangers  alike,  shu  never  set  eyes  on  hor  •  )i(>t»iL-helhani:t ' 

again.    It  was  a  dc<.-ade  of  great  activity  for  him,  lioth  in 

literary  production  and  in  wientiQo  studies ;  it  t«aw  tlin 

appearance  of  '  Hermann  und  Dorothea,"  the  finrt  part  of 

*  Faust,'  the  '  Theory  of  Colour,'  and  the  '  Metaniorphoflis 

^  of  I'lants " ;  and  it  saw  alflo  the  growth  and  ripening  of 

■Pbia  friendship  for  Schiller.    These  things  all  found  their 

^  place  in  his  sysf«m  of  self-development.    Iliti  motlier,  with 

•her  homely  wit,  her  overflowing  spiritu,  and  her  erratic 
polling,  gradually  ceased  to  have  any  significance  in  hiir 
scheme  of  things ;  bo  at  lefutt  we  must  explain  his  conduct, 
for  he  himself  never  condescended  to  explain  it-  Fran 
Aia,  on  hor  side,  went  on  from  year  to  year  hoping  that 
each  new  summer  -would  bring  a  visit  from  him ;  yet 
she  did  not  sit  do^vn  and  mope  under  disappointment,  but 
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not  Jiorao)f  to  fnjoy,  with  all  hor  old  7»st,  tho  gooil«whWl 
the  godn  .'•till  [irovided  for  hor  cnU'rUunnutnl. 

She  had  a  deliphtfal  old  ago.  Lovtnl  und  Inuted  iff 
an  immenBe  circle  of  rolatious  and  friouii»  of  all  ago*  ud 
occupatioiia,  her  kind  old  fucu  xprvod  happiness  wborenr 
she  Hhuwed  it;  and  thu  raoy  humour  of  hor  talk  mis  so 
much  appreciated  that  no  fctitivity  was  considered  cum^y 
ploto  without  Frau  Rath.  H 

■My  yift  tliAtGod  gnve  to  nie'  (she  writes  to  Goethe  hi  tb* 
Uet  ypar  of  her  lifo)  *  \»  thnt  of  Ki^'iHR  n  liTvly  pictun^  at  »II 
that  comm  within  my  kiiotvlvdgo,  wlu.-thor  gnMt  thinp  or 
'  BBtall,  facts  or  fairy -tak-s.  Ai§  soon  aa  I  mak?  my  appeamtw 
everyone  getc>  cliL-crrul  and  happy,  because  1  tell  them  storitB., 
So  I  told  irtorie«  to  the  Proft-Mors,  nnd  they  went  and  ntlU  i 
away  delighted — that  ii>  the  whole  iMM^rtM.  Only  nur 
thing  is  necessary — I  always  make  a  chc<crful  fiLcu ;  that  pie 
people  and  cottts  do  money,  as  our  dear  Merck  used  to  : 

Nicoloviua,  her  grandson  by  marriage,  who  brought 
wife  and  little  boy  to  see  her  in  the  year  1800,  has 
perhapo  the  best  account  we  poesesa  of  her  in 
cloaJD);  years. 

*  ilcr  manner '  (ho  writes), '  her  very  dccidwl  ways  in  cxMnj 
her  singularity,  her  effervescing  iirdincss  all  carry  one  aw»j 
and  leavi>  one  neither  leiiitire  nor  coolness  to  form  a  judgment. 
We  cannot  Kjieak  too  highly  of  her  kindness  to  us.     Her  i 
hoa  made  no  impression  either  on  mind  or  body. . . .  Wht 
sho  appears,  life  and  joy  spring  up.' 


She  hur^cK  fully  realised  her  popularity,  itnd  uujoyc 
it  to  the  utmost.  Not  only  was  Khe  ihc  luaLriurch 
Fraukfort,  cherished  and  made  much  of  by  iho  good 
burgher  folk  with  whom  she  had  lived  and  grown  oH, 
but  .ihe  liad  become  a  Kocinl  centre  for  stranger*  and 
voyagers  from  far  and  near,  who  came  to  pay  their 
homage  to  tho  mother  of  Goethe.  She  took  her  rellccted 
glory  with  a  kind  of  simple  pride  which  won  tho  hearts 
of  her  visitors ;  and  that  she  convortod  it  into  a  feeling 
of  real  affection  for  hemelf  may  be  seen  indirectly  from  a 
letter  to  Christiano  (December  1802)  :—  1 

*I  am,  thank  God,  very  well,  and  find  myself  (though  I  cao't 

"ttBderstand  how  it  comes  abont)  lovod,  honotirecl,  and  sought 

ft«r  by  no  many  peoi)le  that  I  am  often  a  puzzle  to  mysetf 
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nttcl  oon't  make  out  whnt  tho}-  itll  find  in  me.  Enough  that 
Bit  In  8o,  and  1  oojoy  theM  peoplo'H  gooda«««  with  gmtitude 
PtoGod.' 

One  distinguished  \48ttor  tboro  wrut,  howcvor,  to  whom 
Fmu  Knth  could  not  bring  hcrecif  to  bo  poIit43.  In  tho 
wnnter  of  1803  Muiu  do  Siaiil  uitivikI  in  Frtinkfort ;  nnd 
the  roadora  of  *  Goethe's  Corretipondonco  with  u  Child ' 
will  rfinombor  tho  grotcsquo  account  which  Bottinu, 
'  that  most  uvcotuplixhod  of  munducious  minxos,'  us  W.  T. 
Arnold  calU  hor,  gives  of  a  supposed  meeting  between 
Fmu  Ain,  wonderfully  decked  out  in  a  head-dress  of 
red,  white,  and  blae  feathers,  and  the  lion-hunting 
Fronchwoiunn.  The  story  is,  of  course,  an  entire  fabri- 
cation, as  ab<4ui-d  as  it  is  vulgar ;  and  it  is  amusing  to 
dii^cover  the  real  state  of  things  from  a  letter  of  the  Frau 
Hath  to  her  son.  In  which  she  breaks  out  about  tho 
iltuxtrious  stranger  with  her  usual  energj-  of  phrase  : — 

'  I  honr  Mmo  de  Sta#l  is  in  Woimar  now.  I  felt  »o  opprt^xetl 
by  her  that  it  was  as  if  1  liad  a  millBtone  lian^g  round  my 
neck.  I  avoided  her  everywhere,  refused  all  parties  to  which 
she  wan  golag,  and  didn't  hreatlie  freely  till  she  had  left  the 
pla<;e.  What  does  the  woman  want  with  mo?  I've  never 
written  an  A  B  0  book  in  my  life,  and  my  good  genius  will 
kcMjp  mo  from  doing  so  in  the  future  tool' 

Wo  have  frequently  hud  occasion,  in  the  course  of 
this  narrative,  tu  make  alluHious  of  a  somowbat  dis- 
I>arngirig  nature  to  that  wayward  sprito,  Bettina  Bren- 
tano;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  her  Schwnrmerci,  hor  imperti- 
nences, and  her  cheerful  uuverocity,  it  must  bo  udmittod 
that  she  added  nothing  but  brightness  to  tho  last  two 
years  of  Frau  Aia's  life.  She  made  tho  old  lady's  ac- 
quaintance first  in  1806,  on  the  strength  of  her  family's 
old  connexion  with  the  Goethes,  and  of  hor  own  enthuttiaHm 
for  Goethe's  works  ;  and  she  used  to  come  in  the  evenings 
to  sit  on  a  stool  at  Fi'au  Aia's  feet  and  hear  storie>s  of 
Wolfgang's  childhood — stories  which  she  treasured  up  in 
hor  eager  heart  against  the  time  when  Goethe,  regretting 
too  late  hia  neglect  of  bis  mother  aa  '  copy,'  turned  to  her 
as  bis  best  authority  for  the  early  parta  of  'Dichtung  und 
Wnlirbeit,'  Frau  Aia  took  a  fancy  to  the  hotheaded,  impul- 
sive child  of  twenty,  as  is  attcst«d  by  the  two  genuine 
^ttora  to  her  which  still  survive  among  the  many  artistic 
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forgfirica  thnt  Ilettina  prefixwl  to  Ibo  •  Corrottpoiidoneo  wWh 
a  Child,'  and  which  show  that  tlio  Fmu  K«th  accepted 
the  little  lady's  adonitiun  with  rual  pleasure  and  gmti- 
tuilo.  In  thom  B«ttiua  Iiai*  become  her  'dear,  dear 
daughter  * ;  Frau  Aiu  van  scarcely  wait  for  BetUoa'* 
return  from  Weimar  to  hear  from  her  own  lips  sa 
account  of  her  lo^g(^d-for  me«t!ug  with  Goethe ;  sbo 
besew^bos  hor  to  •  pojoieo  her  lieart,  mind,  and  soul  by 
coming  hack  to  hor  soon.'  In  fact,  she  derived  a  great 
deal  of  amusement  from  her  intercourse  with  'the  little 
Brentano,'  a«  8he  afTectionntely  called  her  in  writing  to 
Goethe;  but  perliaps  her  entbusinsm  would  have  cook-d 
if  Hho  could  have  foreseen  the  wonderful  picture  Bottiim 
was  to  paint  of  their  acquaintance  for  the  public  benefit, 
when  the  restraint  of  her  victim's  living  presonco  wa* 
withdrawn. 

G<K)tho'8  mother  closed  her  eyes  upon  the  world  At 
had  loved  at  midday  on  September  13,  1808.  Her  end 
was  in  all  renpects  worthy  of  so  brave  u  life.  Msn^ 
tales  are  told  of  it,  all  of  them  more  or  los»  credible  and 
characteriiitic ;  but  the  moet  anthontic  \h  ttiat  pro»or%'ed 
by  Goethe  himself  in  a  letter  to  bis  friend  Kelter,  in  which 
ho  tells  how,  'when  she  felt  her  end  approaching,  she 
made  such  precise  amingements  for  her  funeral  that 
evcr>-thing,  down  to  the  particular  sort  of  wine  and  the 
size  of  the  cakes  with  which  the  mourners  were  to  bo 
regaled,  was  decided  hoforeband.'  Jacobi  oven  roportR 
that  she  impressed  upon  her  cook  not  to  )x)  npariug  with 
the  currants  in  the  cakes ;  '  for,'  att  hIio  said,  *  I  oonld  never 
endure  that  while  I  was  alivo.  and  it  would  go  on 
worrying  mo  oven  in  my  grave.'  An  indiscreet  carpentw 
called  iho  day  before  the  end  to  trj'  and  secure  the 
commission  for  her  coffin,  but  she  politely  told  liim  that 
ho  came  too  late,  as  (the  had  already  made  all  arrange- 
ments ;  and  on  the  very  morning  of  her  death,  when  on 
invitation  came  from  some  friends  who  did  not  realise 
how  serious  was  the  state  of  affaira,  she  sent  down  a 
message  to  the  elTect  that '  slie  was  extremely  sorry,  but 
the  Frau  Itath  was  at  present  engaged  in  dj'ing.' 

tier  nephew  Dr  Melber  and  one  of  the  brothers  o^ 
hor  son-in-law  Sohlosser  were  with  her  to  the  end ;  bn 
«he  forl>nde  them  to  send  for  her  son.  After  an  nbitenifl 
of  eleven   years   she   may  well   have   shrunk   from   thm 
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Baiufulneas  of  uuch  u  mooting,  for,  in  bpitc  of  bcr  wamith 

Bf  heart,  sho  bud  over  uvuidtnl,  if  she  coulil,  tho  titin-itig 

^^  the  deep  waters  uf  the  soul.     Govtho  liimtwlf  did  not 

Know  of  hor  death  until  four  duyo  later,  on  his  return 

Brum  Cariabnd  to  IrVoimur.   The  funeral  wa»  tilroady  over, 

and  the  Weimar  Court  wiw  tn  tho  full  tido  of  preparation 

for  tho  visit  of  Xapoleon  »ft«r  the  Congrniss  of  Erfurt; 

80  nothing  rontaiuMl  but  to  send  Cbriftinnu  to  Frankfort 

to  superintend  tho  i>artitioD  of  the  property,  while  Goothu 

himttclf  roniaiued  at  Weimur  to  receive  the  cro»8  of  the 

Le^tou  uf  Honour  from  Xapoleon'B  hands.     His  mother 

slept  lx.<t«ide  tho  old  man  ttho  lind  watdicd  over  and  tended 

so  faitlifuUy;  and  tlio  good  Fraiilcfoi'ters  mourned  her 

with  a  Rense  of  pemtonal  loss. 

Posterity  no  longer  inouma  her;  rather  it  is  cheered 
by  the  oonteniplntion  of  a  life  !to  full  of  joy  and  courage. 
Well  indeed  would  it  be  if  we  could  aUo  feel  tbnt  the 
great  man  for  whose  nake  we  disturb  hor  quiet  (utlies  bad 
phiyod  his  part  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  name  and 
fame.  In  the  endle-iR  discussions  on  the  supposed  egotism 
of  Goethe's  character  it  is  aHtoni»biug  how  seldom  any 
reference  is  made  to  so  crucial  a  teat  an  his  relations  with 
his  mother,  Tho  German  common tAtont  alur  it  over,  op 
oven  try,  like  Uoinemunu,  to  represent  his  bohuviour  aa 
that  of  a  model  son ;  yet  to  u  benighted  foreigner  who 
has  sifted  the  ovidonco  it  must  be  confessed  that  such 
excused  ring  ^^omioaily  hollow.  Step  by  stop,  as  we  read 
through  tho  mother's  letters,  tho  conviction  grows  that 
on  her  side  was  an  infinite  store  of  devotion,  love, 
patience,  and  good<humour,  while  on  his  was  the  cold- 
ness born  of  an  over-increasing  absorption  in  himself  and 
his  surroundings.  At  any  moment  during  those  long  ycJirs 
from  1779  to  1792  he  might  have  satisfied  the  hunger  for 
sight  and  sound  of  him  which  ho  knew  well  was  con- 
suming her,  for  little  IVita,  amongst  others,  brought  it 
home  to  him.  But  he  preferred,  first  his  Frau  von  Stein, 
and  then  his  '  poor  creature '  Christiauo  ;  and  his  mother 
longed  in  vain.  Certainly  he  amused  him$tclf  and  hor  by 
drawing  her  portrait  in  somo  of  bi»  works — in  '  Giitz,' 
for  instance,  and  in  '  Hermann  und  Dorothea ' ;  but,  when 
ono  considers  how  picturesque  a  personality  sho  mode,  it 
cannot  bo  suid  that  the  debt  for  such  presentments  lay 
on  her  side. 
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So  f(ir  as  wo  cftu  judge,  sho  never  nllowpd  liprm 
for  an  instaut  to  harbour  the  thought  that  Goethe  was 
treatJug  her  ill :  her  '  HtttAchelhann '  could  do  no  wrong. 
and  80  lato  an  179B,  in  a  letter  to  her  grand.ton  Aagiut, 
(the  doclaros  with  touching  eiiipha«ii^  that  her  own  son 
had  caused  her  nothing  but  joy.  Nor  did  she  eveir  bore 
him  with  importunate  entreatiefi  to  come  and  viHit  her, 
though  nhe  broke  out  once  in  a  letter  to  the  Duchess  with 
the  yearning  cry :  '  Son  Wolf  doesn't  come  to  me  either ! 
And  yet  there  come  from  east  and  west,  south  and  uortli, 
figures  that  might  rather  stay  away  ! '  His  letters  were  in 
proportionusrureashis  visits,  though,  when  they  did  coBM, 
they  were  always  kind  in  tone ;  and,  us  Arnold  remsrki. 
'  if  there  were  two  volumes  of  his  letters  to  her,  iostend 
of  to  that  petrifflction  of  a  woman  (the  Stein),  one  would 
think  far  Iwtter  of  his  heart.'  Thoru  is  no  hecitatioa 
about  Arnold's  final  judgment,  in  the  pjutsago  which 
had  intended  to  make  the  conclusion  of  his  essay. 

'  The  result  of  nty  unbiassed  examination  of  all  the  litemtuit 
of  the  euhjoct '  (bo  writes), '  on  which  I  started  with  the 
preconception  of  Goethe's  greatiieaa  as  a  ituiii  as  well 
writer,  ie  that  she  who  bore  him  and  loved  hlra  and  forga' 
him,  and  made  excused  for  his  uu)>»nlnnable  neglect  of  In 
was  one  of  the  tiio.st  loving,  ^wectcutl,  and  roo«t  long-sufTcri: 
of  uiothei-ii ;  while  tlie  ithistrious  Goethe  was  one  of  the  most 
selfish,  oold-bloodod,  and  least  conaidorate  of  sons.' 


William  Arnold  was  not  the  man  to  fling  such  an 
dictment  lightly ;  and,  if  thu  glamour  which  sui-rounds 
great  name  could  but  he  pierced,  it  is  possible  that  even 
the  Eekormanns  of  this  world  might  feel  uneasily  bound 
to  echo  his  stom  verdict. 

Jankt  Tbhvei,tak. 
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trt.    Vin.-THE    POETRY     AND    CRITICISM    OP    MR 
SWINBURNE. 

The  PoemH  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  Colloctod 
edition.    Six  voIh.    London :  Cbatto  and  Windua,  lOO-l. 

Di-aiiias:  The  Queen  Motkn;  Rosntnond  (\9GIQ);  ChasU- 
lard  {l.Sftr>);  Bothxedt  (1874);  Mm-y  Stuart  (1881);  »fnrino 
Faliero  (1885) ;  Locrine  (1887) ;  The  Sistem  (1892) ;  JJoga- 
muW,  Queen  of  the  Lombards  (18tf9).  The  Tragedies. 
Collected  edition.  VoU  i,  ii.  Loudon :  Chatto  and 
\Vindus.  KIO.'J. 

Proso  Worka:   Dead  Love  (18(M);  MigceUanie*  (1866); 

Waiiam  Blake  (1868) ;  Eeaaya  and  Studies  (1875) ;  George 
Chapman  (1875):  A  Study  of  Shakespeare  (ISSO);  ,4 
Study  of  Victor  Hugo  (1886);  A  Study  of  fte7i  Joneoti 
(1880);  Studies  in  Prose  and  Poetry  (1804) ;  Love'a  Cros$ 
Currmttf—a  Tear'a  Lettera  (1906). 

a  change  of  tamper  haft  oome  over  KnglLth  critiei^m 
lince  Mr  Swinburne  began  to  write,  and  if  it  ha8  grown 
jore  8en.iitive  and  interpretative,  it  doea  not  follow  that 
jur  judgment  of  him  will  bo  more  sure  or  conclusive  tlian 
that  which  was  passed  on  him  forty  yeara  ago.  We  have, 
!t  is  true,  his  coUeeted  poems  before  us,  and  can  compare 
le  ventures  of  youth  with  hia  later  perf  ormancen,  and  see 
ie  fiilAlraent  of  many  things  that  a  generation  ago  looked 
'doubtful.  But  wliilu,  to  his  older  criticn,  he  appeared  a 
portent,  ho  i»  for  us  un  almost  too  Familiar  figure.  Having 
casually  gauged  hia  books  tw  tboy  s«v«raUy  appeared,  we 
are  in  danger  now  of  retaining  a«  final  our  first  imperfectly 
ranged  inipreis^iionfl,  without  being  able  to  view  and  review 
his  work  iu  it«i  accumulation  and  magnitude.  Add  to 
this,  that  there  is  a  change,  not  only  iu  our  criticism,  but 
in  the  ftpirit  of  our  poetry.  Ita  art  api>nar.s  to  l)e  tending 
to  boconie  small  and  fine,  nervous  and  experimental; 
and  the  energy  and  intellectual  enthusiasm  that  np<h1  it 
formerly  on  the  grand  errands  of  the  imagination  effect 
ita  lyric  enlargement  no  longer.  This  tendency  muitt 
react  iu  some  degree  upon  our  practice  of  criticism,  since 
criticism  is  opt,  with  all  its  science,  to  6«t  the  instrument 
to  the  focus  of  what  in  prevalent ;  and  being  prepared  for 
delicate  orgoaisations,  It  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of 
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im  ox4W]ition:il  croatura  i-cMiuir!ng  a  difTcrent  flnld.     Mfl 

f^winburDo,  muroovor,  upurt  from  the  hit'onsiiluntUt  Mtisoui 
hiH  pootic  dimoaiiiuiui.  is  ({unlitAtIv<^ly,  and  ovt'ii  inoreiu 
tJiuu  in  the  dayn  of  hiti  youth,  on  incoinpftt]}il<>.  A 
publicun  und  au  amtocmt  in  our  uiUdly  myal  detiiounir, 
alt  idoluttir  in  a  day  of  tmxy  t*>-mpatliios,  and  a  groat  Iot 
and  liatvr,  nliilo  wo  are  mainly  likers  and  di^ltkers, 
rofu»e8  to  come  into  conventional  range.  Thin  makes 
difficult  to  ai«8igit  his  exact  place;  and  it  U  only  thee 
vantage  ha  han  momentarily  afforded  ua,  by  comp 
the  bulk  of  some  twenty  separate  volumes  of  poetry  inlo 
u  collected  edition  in  six,  which  allows  us  to  make  tba, 
att<.-nipt  with  any  hope  of  success.  The  companion  (xtilio 
of  his  traRedies  has  not  advanced  far  enough  at  the 
of  writing  to  be  of  much  service  in  this  re«ontiideratioo. 
Mr  Swinburne  himself,  it  happens,  hoe  not  been  sU«n! 
in  hix  proso  intervals  as  to  the  attitude  which  th«  criti 
t^hoiild  adopt  toward  him  and  his  art.  It  in  enough 
r(>catl  ouu  »entenca  from  bis  coiintcrblanit  to  the  Kcomfu] 
reviewers  of  the  year  1806,  in  which  ho  tiuid :  '  1  luiv« 
never  been  able  to  «m,'  what  Mhould  attract  mew  to  tho 
profession  of  critieifini  but  the  noble  pleasure  of  praisiDg.'fl 
That  is  a  pleasure  which  it  can  do  no  harm  to  indulge^^^ 
within  limits,  in  resuming  acquaintance  with  his  work : 
and,  while  one  can  hardly  hope  to  renew  on  a  second  or 
third  uncount'cr  all  that  went  with  the  first  astonishment 
over  his  art  and  l>Tic  resource,  thcro  are  ample  critical 
compennatioii^  by  the  way.  It  is  good,  for  iu^Ktance,  to 
be  led  to  re-rttnd  '  Atalauta  in  Calydon  *  and  '  Kreohtheaa* 
in  direct  sequence,  aa  thoy  may  bo  read  now  in  this  col 
lective  edition ;  for  originally  some  of  Mr  Swinburne's^ 
readers  felt  a  cei-tain  disappointment  over  the  'Ri-echtheu 
expecting  it  to  repent  the  inimitable,  unrepeatable  slrai 
of  'Atalanta.'  Now  they  may  be  glad  to  find  bow  wi 
'  Erechtheufl  *  accords  wi^  that  Atalantan  music,  and  how, 
under  the  antique  liiuripidean  form,  it  gives  to  the  modem 
world  a  now  song  of  heroic  death,  one  of  the  noblest 
liymuH  of  patriotism  ever  sung.  So,  too,  the  'Songs  uf 
the  Springtides,"  being  brought  into  concert  with  tbuir 
forerunners  in  the  'Hongs  of  Two  Nations,'  and  tb« 
Arthurian  and  the  Border-ballad  po<im»  being  newly 
accorded  one  with  another,  leave  u  frc«h  and  hoigbteni'd 
impro^sion  of    their  aiithor'«  po\vci>.      The    individusl 
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rdict  upou  (IiMo  iivritinga  muRt  vni-y  considoralily  ■with 
h  man's  tn^te;  but  it  cjtii  hardly  be  doubtfid  that, 
atovor  bo  thought  of  their  lapfleti  or  their  extrava- 
.Dceo,  their  total  effect  will  be,  for  niont  of  nn,  that 
a  poet  who  not  only  has  Hucoessfully  appealed  from 
o  nineteenth  to  the  twentieth  century,  but  will  an 
[Urely  appeal  from  the  twentieth  century  to  tho  high 
urt  of  time. 
In  pursuing  tho  argumont  for  this  verdift,  one  need 
t  follow  throughout  tho  pxiict  order  of  tho  coUoctod 
ilumofl.  It  )K  usual,  in  advancing  the  oxtrumo  pitch  of 
Swinbumo'd  art,  to  begin  with  his  'AtalantA  in  Cnlydon*; 
but>  both  bccAUso  criticism  still  owes  him  ix^purution  for 
Its  old  troutmunt  of  the  Grst  eorius  of  his  'Pooms  and 
Ballads,'  and  bccuuso  thoro  aro  pages  in  that  book  which 
more  ^4vidly  than  any  others  recall  the  forms  and  tho 
inlluoncu^  thnt  <xiuippcd  his  i-atly  genius,  wc  may  be  cxm- 
tout  to  begin  tJiero,  as  tho  collc'Ct^.'d  wiition  direct*). 

Considering  and  recasting  this  lyric  book  of  the 
gonius  and  tho  cxtravoganco  of  youth,  wo  may  find  In  it 
u  curious  instaneo  of  what  may  como  of  reading  the  old 
poets,  classic  and  medieval,  not  in  an  acudeniic,  but  in  a 
new  and  exceedingly  perfervid  way.  It**  strange  music, 
ita  stranger  language,  fomibly  and  consciously  broke  with 
the  accepted  methods  and  vocabularies;  for  the  now  pont 
felt  it  as  a  chullongo  and  an  artistic  reproach  that,  ns  he 
said  in  '  Dolores,* 


>  Old  poets  outsitig  &ud  outlove  aa, 

An<l  CiitiiUus  makes  uotiths  nt  our  sjiovvh.' 


le  greatest  poetical  achievement  in  the  book,  tho  'Luus 
Veneris,'  re^'cnled  the  strife  of  sense  and  spirit  in  a  new 
vision  of  the  ancient  fable,  which  was  of  uU  its  imaginative 
order  surely  the  most  intensely  sensual,  the  most  intensuly 
spiritUfU.  The  pride  of  deadly  sin  Hustuinod  unto  perdi- 
tion, tho  knight's  tragedy,  the  winter's  iuterliide,  provido 
motives  uud  coloui-s  wonderfully  wrought  Into  it«i  ttti>ustry 
of  rhyme. 

*  Lo,  this  is  she  tliat  was  the  world's  deliitht; 
The  old  t'rey  years  were  parcels  of  her  niigbt; 
The  utrewingd  of  the  ways  wlierein  uho  trod 
Were  the  twain  seasons  of  tlie  day  Bn<]  niKht.  .  .  , 
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Outside  it  must  l»  Trintcr  among  men ;  ^^H 

For  at  the  gold  bars  of  the  gates  again  ^^^| 

I  hoartl  nil  iii(,'lit  nnd  uH  tlie  houra  of  It  ^^H 

Tho  wiiid'N  wi't  wings  lUid  fiuyun*  drip  wltli  rain.  ^^H 

^M  Kniglita  ^ther,  riding  sliarp  for  cold ;  I  know       ^^^| 

^1  The  \vik>'!i  and  woods  an)  atraiiKl»d  willi  tho  Know.      ^| 

^K  And  with  *ihort  bodk  the  oiaiiU^uD  n|)iii  and  idt          H 

^P  Until  Christ's  hirthaight,  lily-iiko,  nrow.  ,  ,  .'              H 

This  wonderfully  imagined  poem  wa»  written  b«foi|| 
'  Atalauta  in  Calydon,'  and  prohably  before  tbu  yoor  16SS. 
It  was  recited  one  day  of  that  w^inter  on  Uio  siuida  of 
T^'nemouth,  then  a  comparatively  lonely  plncu  uu  (bt 
Northumbriim  coast,  when  the  younn  poet,  not  kntg 
cscitpvd  from  Oxford,  wa«  on  a  visit  to  the  Bell  Srotts. 

It  must  bo  rumembored  that  thcso  years  of  Mr  Swiii> 
bume's  emcrgencu  belong  to  n  time  of  many  agita- 
tions, a  time  when  tbo  rumours  of  a  coming  intellectual 
revolution  were  in  tho  air.  Kuskin  was,  in  his  ovn 
domain,  tho  herald  of  its  advance ;  and  many  Btgnificant 
books,  which  look  iunocout  enough  to  us  now,  appeared 
bold  and  ouui)ou»  then.  Even  in  i>ro»D  fiction,  works 
as  unconventional  as  Charles  Reade's  '  Grifllth  Gaunt,' 
George  Eliot's  'Felix  Holt,'  and  an  English  vereioo  of 
Hugo's  '  Travailleiirs  do  la  Mcr,'  were  (^onHpicuoosly 
carrying  tho  new  fashion  of  ideas  afield;  and  Geot^a 
Moredith's  'Vitt«ria'  was  running  in  the  'Fortnighily 
Review,'  then  edited  by  G.  H.  Lewes.  One  recaltn,  a*  jttilt 
more  notable,  that  Browning's  'Dramatis  Persons*  bsct 
appeared  in  1864,  and  that  Robert  Buchanan,  then  re- 
garded as  a  potential  new  poet,  pui>ltshed  his  'London 
Pooms '  in  186€.  In  flcience,  'r>-ndall,  Huxley,  and  Herbert 
Spencer  were  revolutionaries;  and  a  fourth  odition  of 
Darwin's  '  Origin  of  Species'  appeared  in  that  same  yeu 
186tJ.  With  Ruskin  and  Jowett  at  Oxford,  with  William 
Morris  writing  his  '  Earthly  Paradise '  and  working  his 
way  on  to  his  coming  protestation  against  an  order 
where  paradise  was  impossible;  with  Ros!s<-lti's  poenu 
producing  their  eftect  in  private ;  and  with  Burne-JonM. 
Millais,  Madox-Brown,  Holman  Hunt,  bringing  romance 
into  art,  one  rculifws  how  full  of  new  life  and  iBSthvtio 
provocation  and  encouragement  were  those  days  o^bs 
curly  sixties.  ^^H 
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^TAuy  attempt  mtuie  to  trnco  tho  influence*  that  gftvo 
Wb  Swinburui;  his  moat  iudividtitLl  early  coloiiru  uad 
BiythiDH  must  tako  great  titock  of  hts  Oxford  a^flociatioDS 
^ritii  D.  G.  I{o«H«tti,  Bumu-Jonus,  and  William  Morrju. 
Thoro  is  un  tiquiviiluut  in  pootry  to  the  early  Prc- 
fttphuvlite  maanor  in  painting ;  it«  woritt  ruid  lH»t 
cliuructuriittiiv)  aru  aliku  Koeu  in  '  ChoHtolard  '  and  in  the 
most  mtinuun^d  pugv«  of  tho  'Poenwand  Ballads.'  But 
whi^n  (ill  \»  naid  thut  van  bo  »aid  of  the  petted  concoiU  in 
tlic  ono  and  of  tho  almost  angry  flenftuality  in  the  other, 
there  is  »o  flne  a  poetic  residue,  so  large  a  fund  of  melody, 
creative  power  of  phrn.se  and  epithet,  and  romantic 
Imagination,  tliat  tho  attitude  of  the  critics  of  1866,  who 
8aw  no  merit  anywhere,  is  to-day  incomprehensible.  Even 
the '  Athenasum,'  which  afterwards  became  Mr  Swinburne's 
critical  courier,  spoke  of  the  poems  in  tho  1800  volume  as 
'  insincere  verses,  without  real  music,  without  true  colour'; 
about  aa  queer  a  miacouceit  as  angry  critic  over  found  to 
hurl  at  offending  poet.  What  ono  does  euem  to  find  In 
these  ballads,  under  the  '  precious '  garb  of  tho  I'l-e- 
raphaelite  and  the  Pre-spcnserito.  i»  a  kind  of  barbaric 
force  allied  to  the  tempcstuouB  sincerity  of  tho  young 
viBiouary  who  thinks  to  startle  dull  morcdity  by  revealing 
the  nuked  pji«siou((.  But,  the  more  one  considers  Mr 
Swinburne's  earlier  verse,  the  more  itupres-sed  one  be- 
comes with  the  tsheor  force  and  intellectual  abundance 
which  accompanied  his  lyric  advent. 

As  it  wat^  thin  focundity  and  exuboraneo  which  after- 
wards led  him  to  Jtcc'omplish  feat^  of  poetry,  uheru  to 
achieve  too  much  technically  ia  to  run  proverbial  risks  of 
diverting  the  reader's  attention  from  the  lyric  god  to  thu 
car  in  which  he  comes,  it  is  worth  note  that  already  in 
this  Qrst  volume  the  poet  was  a  close  and  tireless  artificer. 
Me  cAuld  pass  from  the  'Masque  of  Queon  Bersabe'  to 
the  '  SoDg  in  time  of  Revolution,'  and  from  new  effects  in 
hendecafjyllubics  to  Htill  more  exacting  pngeu  of  sapphics. 
And  in  the  9cia-Honorou»  line*  of  the  'Uynm  to  Pi-oworpino' 
are  to  be  surprised  many  of  those  ascont**  and  cadences, 
typical  of  hih(  art,  which  ufterwards  ho  used  both  for  our 
delight  und  our  confusion. 

■'Thou  art  more  than  tlio  day  or  the  morrow,  the  Beaaous 
H  that  laufth  »r  that  weep: 

H  For  these  givo  joy  and  sorraw ;  but  thou,  Proserpina,  sleep. 
■  Vol.  W9.—N0. 4&S.  2  u 
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Swoot  i«  tiie  treading  of  wine,  and  Bweet  the  faei  of  lb 

dove; 
But  a  gockdiier  gift  i»  tMoe  than  foam  of  the  grapes  or  Ion. 
Yen.  b  not  even  ApoUo,  with  hnfr  iin.l  ImriiHtring  of  pM. 
A  bittor  ({od  U>  follow,  a  beautiful  god  to  bahold?' 

In  ono  of  lits  prose  pag^^  upon  *  Mary  Stoart.'  Hr 
Swiubumo  !<p<mki>  of  'Chastelard'  as  in  some  sort  u 
ucodomic  oxercii^e,  dating  back  to  his  last  year  at  Oxford; 
but  it  baa  something  of  the  noacadomic  excess  of  li 
hix  early  writing,  and  it  is  surely  unique  prentice  wort 
Hore,  at  beginning,  he  is  almost  wholly  pr(;occupii'HJ  v\^ 
the  amorist's  theme,  love's  tragedy,  and  t^mda  to  redon 
alt  the  play  of  life  to  a  lovot^s  litany  or  n  lover'H  doK, 
with  a  few  ruriationa,  Uio  Mary  Stuart  Itiui  been  calM 
a  Scottish  Hesione. 

'  I  am  tho  queen  Hfl«ioDe. 
The  §ca«ons  that  increased  in  me 

Made  my  face  fairer  than  all  men's. 
I  liiid  tlie  stmimer  in  my  bair ; 
And  all  tiie  pale  gold  autumn  air 

Wa^  an  the  habit  of  ray  aetuie. 
My  body  was  as  fire  Chat  sbono ; 
God's  beauty  that  makes  all  thinsB  one 

Was  one  among  my  handmaidens.* 

But,  if  one  had  to  go  to  the  '  ICaaqae  of  Qae«n  Beraabe' 
for  her  prototype,  one  ought  rather  to  have  choifc 
another — let  us  say  EphrairoV  qaeen,  Ephmth.  k 
'Chsgtelard '  Mary  Stoart  is  little  better  than  bto*  «oflntisi 
ealled  hor,  and  there  is  no  saving  grace  of  true  lore  b 
her.  But  the  play,  a  dramatic  study  of  an  exorUtuI 
and  wh(41y  loyal  poor  lover  derofeed  to  a  great  lady  wb^ 
ia  leaa  wtmianly  than  the  meanest  petit*  wtAitrrmte,  a  < 
most  amanngly  vivid  thing.  The  opening  seaoe  in  dil 
*npper  chamber  in  Holyrood*  (iliiitlliiiil  to  do  nnk 
•er\-ice  afterwards  on  Mr  SwinboracTs  stage)  wJtb  Ikf 
*  four  Maries,  the  first  of  them  nnging  a  Atgaaaix  to  in- 
dart  lore'*  apologttek'  is  a  ""C"****  P*«ce  of  Pretn{^iaeBli 
fantasy.  Maty  S^tonV  spMch  (Ast  i.  Sc  1}  abooUte 
'     ;  Agnre  of  John  Knox.  ^^" 

*  TfaBK  is  Maj«ar  EjMn  ; 
He  GMTiaa  all  Itaae  folk  witkta  Ui  I 

Boand  «p  ae -taw*  baCMM  tfo  famws  «f  Uh 
Ukeafend 
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McaUs  how  effectively  he  ia  used  to  intensify  the  moral 
■ragody  in  lat«r  pusgai^es  of  the '  Mury  Stuart "  trilojiy,  and 
pow  ho  proihihud  from  Ezokiel,  one  uf  Mr  Swinburno's 
ftivourite  Ohl  Todtuniuut  iiurturu  bookis ;  bow,  too,  in  ttio 
laHt  net  of  '  Ch^Mtolard.'  ho  prompts  one  of  the  three 
citizens  who  ore  thora  colloguing  to  picture  the  '  men  of 
PImntoh'8'  in  lintM  whiob  illuatnito  their  writor'8  enrly 
preoiosity  of  style : — 

"Tho  bountiful  fair  Ri«n,  the  courteous  men. 
The  di4ic:ate  men  with  di-Iicate  feet,  that  went 
Curliug  thoir  giiiall  beards  Agag-fashloti,  yea, 
Pruning  theli-  mouch.'i  to  nibble  words  behind 
Witli  i>eckluK  at  Go<l'!t  skirt*.* 

specially  douigned  to  onablo  u«  to  truce  the  stages 
'  Kr  Swiubumo*s  dramatic  ripcmug,  it  happens  that  thu 
'■  and  the  lout  scene  of  '  Cbostelard '  are  enacted  at  the 
ime  window ;  and  tho  lo^t,  winch  14  the  death>sceue  of 
lastelard,  and  yet  again  tho  deitth-s««no  of  tho  Queen 
kt  tho  end  of  the  whole  trilogy,  tragically  rhyme  with 
id  complete  ono  another.  Corapnririon  of  these  scones, 
rly  and  late,  discovers  bow,  at  the  end  of  '  Cbastolard,' 
bie  dramatist  drops  his  extravagantly  figiirative  manner 
id  steps  clear;  and  then  tho  result  is  such  writing  as 
have  not  often  had  in  tho  last  century's  remarbablo 
)1]  of  nnocted  poetic  tragedies. 
'  Cbastelurd '  and  some  two  thirds  of  the  first  scries  of 
|Poomsand  Ballads '  ought  to  bo  read  before  'Atahmta 
Calydon,'  if  the  render  would  try  to  set  right  tho 
"cbronology  and  artistic  succession  of  Mr  Swinburne's 
earlier  writings.  In  attempting  it  he  will  discern  tho 
uniting  and  inweaving  of  two  old  poetries,  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  by  a  new  and  original  nnd  vividly  creative  English 
craftaman,  without  Iwing  able  to  say  precisely  by  what 
magic  it  is  accomplished.  Knough  to  know  that  their 
perfect  coramiirture  is  to  be  found  in  'Atalauta  in 
Calydon,'  many  lyric  passaget;  of  which  are  full  of 
biblical  phrases  and  images,  as  for  example : — 

«  *  Not  «'ith  ckvivinft  of  shields 

■  And  their  clatUi  in  thine  ear, 
W'                          "V^Tien  the  lord  of  fought  Itclds 

V  Bi-eaketh  sixtarshafc  from  spear, 

V  Thou  art  broken,  our  lord,  thou  art  broken,  with 

V  trnvail  and  labour  luid  fear.' 

■  2  H  2 
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This   radiant  clioraB  HUggeHta   how  naturnUy  Mr  Swia- 
bumo's  Kn(;liek  dincipleship  in  eong  led  to  his  rcfttuaptw^J 
of  Shelloy's  unconventional  metbods  and    poetic  UmH 
and  tho  reference  to  '  the  Aci-oceraunian   sword '  in  iw" 
churiut  quouid  above,  lends  the  iiuggestion  souiething  )iki 
certainty.   A  hater  of  tyrantA  in  all  things,  Mr  Swinbom 
soon  broke  with  *  the  tyranny  of   lambe,*  so  fur  an  ihi 
threatened  his  own    metrical    freodotn,  even    moro  tXA 
olusively  than  Shelley  bad  done,  but  never  more  ratp 
cally    than    with    this    form    of    wingod    stanza,  ofUi 

repeated : — 

'  WoaI<l  tlie  wiuda  blow  me  back  ^^H 

^_^  Or  tlio  waves  bnri  me  home?  ^^^| 

^P  Ah.  to  touch  in  the  track  ^^H 

Wliere  the  pine  learnt  to  roam  ^^^ 

Cold  girdleci  and  rrowus  of  the  sea-gods,  oool  btoooonfl      , 

of  water  and  foam  1 '  ■ 

Upon '  Atalanta  in  Calydon,'  best  known  of  oil  tho  pool 
larger  works,  we  will  attempt  no  frosh  criticiem.  la 
lyrio  beauty  has  ponnanently  enlarged  tho  compaflt  tt 
English  poetry ;  and  the  famous  book  with  'which  feH 
crowned  his  first  period,  the  'Songs  before  SoaiiH 
represents,  since  it  ultempts  a  harder  lyric  achiereoUM 
an  equally-  mirnculous  feat.  In  its  pogos  one  «eM  UH 
taking  up  the  heroic  argument  touehod  in  at  least  l*o 
poenu  of  bis  fiivt  book  of  'Poorn*  and  Ballatls.'  "^ 
enlarged  and  made  articuluto  in  his  *  Song'  of  Itat;.' 
Four  or  five  of  the  '  Songs  bofore  Snnriao '  havo  iodeei 
passed  into  the  texture  of  that  rery  revolt  which  aanl 
the  ninet«ontb  oeutury,  or  its  latter  half,  from  the  OQ- 
coming  of  an  intellectual  decline.  The  over-omphuii 
that  oatzan  argument,  and  the  crudity  of  the  denandft' 
tory  panagrc  w«re  balaDced  by  the  power  of  convejriiv 
hvmaB  acpnatkuM,  sUODg  and  sombrD  omotioiWi  w^ 
hopM  and  fiaarc,  iB^iayvd  in  the  d«w  Btatues,  odoa,  asi 
niarehhig>«oags  of  this  rMnaricable  book.  In  iu  ptg« 
one  Oads  the  metrical  adraace  fnlty  matched  by  tb 
poet's  rsrohatMaary  iatzepidtty  of  idea;  and  the  poeud 
haw  a  lyrie  laffeftM^  a  ferroor  of  idioin.  that  were  ne* 
to  ..Hu-  postey.  This  tine  of  the  po«t.'s  first  perioJ 
iactodns^  wa  mmt  not  focsec,  the  pablic»tioo  of  his  fim 
twow^Mwk— 4hat  oB  the  aiost  chiUlifce  tmntatkmaij 
(Kvt    w)»  wr*r  WTOta   and   p™^-^.   William 
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lore  the  fashion  of  antitlictic  pi'o«o  which  Mr  Swin- 
imo  aftorwrnrds  elnboratod  and  made  into  a  formal 
ahiclo,  is  not  yet  apparent ;  but  ho  lot«  us  into  some 
lotablc  8ccrots  of  his  art,  and  discovers  many  of  hix 
^terary  sympathies  and  predilections ;  and  iu  telling  of 

ike's  treatment  by  tho  'Examiner'  in  1803,  he  seUi  us 
sndering  and  woinleriiig  again  over  his  own  treatment 

the  critical  journals  sixty-three  yeai"s  later. 

Throe  years  after  '  Songs  before  Sunrise '  came  '  Hoth- 
rell ' — most  interminable  of  play-books  !  '  Mon  drame 
[lique,'  Mr  Swinbuinie  called  it  in  commending  it  to  his 

9nch  master  in  song ;  and  if  the  epic  at  times  kills  the 
in  it,  and  the  history  overwhelms  the  poeti^,  the 

imatic  life  and  the  poetic  sense,  everything  considered, 

I  surprininBly  maintained.  Mi  spro portioned,  long-drawn 
I  it  is,  it  is  in  essentials  a  marked  advance  on  '  Chastelard.' 

jbably  '  Bothwell '  would  bo  a  better-known  play  if  its 

3ok  ■  were  not  so  good  :  that  is  to  say,  if  it  had  wholly 
id  unreadably  bad  acta  and  scenes  they  might  enhance 

contrast  its  better  parU ;  but  tho  monster  ia  a  con- 
^tently  well-behaved  mouBter — a  monster  full  of  guile 

},  as  ifl  shown  in  the  succession  of  cpisodos  that  might 

considered  psychologipwl,  from  the  love-»ecue  between 

>thwell  and  the  Quecu  iu  Act  i,  Sc.  1,  to  tho  scene  of 

leir  parting,  in  Act  iv,  8c.  3,  at  Carberry  Hill,  «r  to  that 

»nger  scene  in  Act  v  where  Qui^on  Mary  asks, 

•  Ilave  1  livctl. 
Since  I  camo  hero  in  ehadow  and  storm,  three  days 
Out  of  the  Gtonu  and  shadow  ? ' 

Darnley's  dream  in  Act  ii,  where,  responding  to  Nelson's 
'  You  have  slept  seven  hours,'  he  says, '  I  have  been  seven 
years  in  hell ' ;  and  his  last  cry  for  mercy, 

*  Out  of  bor  hands,  God.  God,  deliver  mot' 

murk  an  art  and  dramatic  idea  vor>-  difTeront  from  that 
contrived  in  '  Chastelard ' ;  while  the  Queen's  speech 
to  Lady  Locbloven,  in  a  later  passage,  shows  an  extra- 
ordinary advance  in  humano  emotion  and  in  delicate 
simplicity  of  stylo  : — 

'  Ay,  wo  wore  fools,  we  MaHoh  tn-ain,  And  thought 
'  To  be  iuto  the  stioimer  bncfc  again 
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And  iwe  the  broom  blow  in  tho  goldun  world, 

Tim  pontic  bj-oom  on  bill.     For  all  men's  talk 

And  »ll  thiiig.i  cotuo  mid  gone,  yet,  yot  I  find 

I  am  not  tiretl  of  tliat  I  see  not  here — 

Tho  sun,  rtnd  thu  lance  »ir,  luid  the  sweet  eartb, 

And  tbo  boura  that  hum  llko  flrcfliea  on  tbd  hUU 

Ai<  they  bum  out  and  die,  and  the  bowed  beaveo. 

And  tlio  fiunll  cIoiuIh  that  swim  and  swoou  V  the  eno. 

And  thp  t^mall  tloworK.' 

But  n  pltty  thnt  U  an  epic  produces  !te  favours  in  vubl 
It  it)  no  UKO  pleading  with  il  gonerutiou  tbat  is  turning  tbi 
thon1r«8  into  poop-^huws  uiid  itH  liUn-nturo  into  tinocdot* 
on  bohnlC  o£  a  history  in  blank-vcTMu,  tivv  liiaidiiKl 
long.  It  ifl  psychological  liixtor)' — tlio  moods,  tlio  it 
pulses,  the  meditative  approaches  to  action  riither 
action  itself — that  gives  to  '  Hothwell '  itH  ival  intei 
nn  interest  which  the  student^H  of  Mr  Swinbunio's  woric 
will  find  HufBcient,  but  which,  one  fears,  wilt  not  avail 
to  give  it  the  wider  vogue  of  itA  author'n  lyric  verw. 
'BothwpH'  was  dedicated  in  a  French  sonnet  to  Victor 
Hugo,  whose  power  and  stimulus  for  his  disciple  liutcd 
long.  A  past>age  from  Mr  Swinburne's  prose-stady  of 
Hugo — a  volume  which  forms  a  kind  of  half-way  houw 
in  bin  own  poeticHl  journey— may  carry  us  past  the  diffi- 
culties that  beset  the  chronicler  who  would  liko  to  deal 
as  greatly  with  Mr  Swinbume'a  plays  as  he  did  with  hb 
great  master's.  It  is  that  very  characteristic  pa«Migo  in 
which  ho  is  pronouncing  on  the  last  act  of  '  Toi*quemada.' 

'  The  lost  act  would  indeed  be  too  cruel  for  endurance  if  it 
were  not  too  beautiful  for  bliune.  But  not  tho  luquisitioii 
Itaelf  was  more  inevitably  incxomblo  than  is  the  spiritual 
law,  the  unalterable  and  immitJgablo  instinct,  of  tragic  jiootr}' 
at  it«  highcet.  Dante  could  not  redeem  Franeesca,  Shakv 
spoaro  could  not  rescue  Cordelia,  To  none  of  us,  wo  most 
tliink,  can  the  ditldren  of  a  gnwt  i>oet's  divine  Lmaginatioti 
seem  dearer  or  more  deserving  of  mercy  than  thoy  seemed  to 
tbelr  (-reator;  but,  when  poetry  demands  their  immolfti 
thoy  must  die,  that  they  may  live  for  ever'  (p.  105). 


tb^ 
bfll 


Thi«  brings  up  again  the  consideration  of  the  wh  _ 
treatment  by  Mr  Swinburne  of  the  one  creature  of  hb 
dramatic  fantasy  who  is  most  likely  t*>  live  with  and 
through  his  art.  Mar)-  Stuart.    But  before  wo  turn  to  the 
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iHHiird  play  wbicli  ho  dovotod  to  her  qiioenly  nnd  un- 
B^uoenly  furtiine«  and  cntJMtrophe,  wo  hnve  to  Hpoak  ot 
It  thu  firet  of  those  remArkable  crittoal  books,  including 
thnt  on  Chapman  (puhlished  in  the  year  after  'Bothwell") 
and  tlmt  on  ^^hftkesp<^ft^^!  (pnhliflhed  in  the  year  before 
'Mary  Stunrt'),  in  which  he  dinrlofled  hin  profound  KUza- 
botban  sympathies,  betrayed  inferentially  much  of  bia 
own  dranifttic  strength  and  weakness,  and  powerfully 
contributed  to  the  Victorian  revival  of  the  Hizabethan 
poets  and  dramatists. 

We  liave  no  quarrel  to  pick  witb  Mr  Swinburne  the 
oriti<^  on  account  of  the  violence  of  his  method.  His 
fiuiction  is  not  to  interpret  but  to  enlari^o  bis  authors. 
He  magnifies  Hugo  by  at  least  ten  diameters,  and  makes 
Sbakespcare  into  a  sun-god.  But  therein  be  accomplishes 
one  most  important  function  of  criticism,  that  of  stimu- 
latiug  anew  an  interest  live  and  strong  in  his  authors, 
Either  bo  fires  by  bis  enthusiasm,  or  hu  provoker  by  his 
over-zeal,  a  new  and  inWgomting  sot  of  acquiescent  or 
cuntrurj-  opinions.  In  any  case  ho  docin  not  lot  bis 
readers  sleep,  as  do  some  of  the  urimiio  and  uninspired 
critics  who  are  our  recognised  spolcesnien  to-day.  Never* 
tlicles)!,  in  spite  of  what  bo  says  about  the  gods  and  the 
giantjK  in  thu  oloquentoponiug  to  bis  study  of  Ben  Jonson, 
ho  is  more  successful  in  playing  the  strict  game,  or,  let  us 
say,  practising  the  mere  scioucc,  of  the  critic  when  he  is 
dealing  with  his  giants,  Jonson  and  Chapman  to  wit, 
than  witb  his  god«.  Shukcspeuro  and  Hugo.  At  the  mere 
workaday  bu»inesif  of  criticism  Mr  Swinbunie  is  admir- 
able;  he  writes  of  novels,  of  Charles  Keade's  for  example, 
with  llie  technical  intelligence  of  a  novelist,  although  it 
has  been  .''aid  no  born  novelist  oould  ever  have  written 
his  own  epistolary  novel,  now  republished  and  fully 
acknowledged — '  Love's  Cross  Current^.'  This  we  have 
known  better  in  its  original  'Tatler'  form  as  'A  Year's 
Letters,'  reprinted  by  that  '  Golden  Pirate '  of  Maine, 
)tr  Mosher  (may  his  piracies  never  be  worse  inspired  I). 
If  it  is  a  failure  aa  a  novel  en  ffrande  tenue,  it  is  yet  a 
remarkable  fiction  and  a  distinguished  piece  of  litera- 
ture, written  in  a  rich,  pregnant,  and  sonorous  style,  and 
showing  veritable  creative  ability  and  uncanny  powers 
c»f  observation  in  a  young  man  of  tw«nty-flvo.  From 
it  let  us  ouU,  in  passing,  one  example  to  illustrato  Mr 
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SwiDburno's  capacity  for  dosoriptive   proftc.     Amy,  bft 

writes, 

*  mftkee  a  delidoos  double  to  bor  b*by.  lying  in  a  tomUad 

tortuous  neat,  or  net  of  hair  with  golden  liniaga,  n'itb  tlnsl, 
relievixl  eyo»  and  a  face  that  fiashea  and  stibeides  every  fin 
miouUis  with  n  wvaiy  plisasuru — sbv  Rlitter*  nnd  tmduUt«#tt 
every  eight  of  the  child  as  if  it  worn  the  sua,  luid  uho  wntoriit 
the  light  of  it.  .  .  .  She  and  the  baby  wpro  born  at  one  birtK 
and  know  each  as  much  ae  the  other  of  the  people  and  things 
that  wont  on  before  that.' 


J 


In  all  his  critJciBm,  as  in  all  hh  dramatic  writing 
crcntivo  work,  tho  moment,  the  flat^h  of  inspiration,  co; 
to  him  with  a  I^tic  dilatation  of  phrfiS4>.  But,  it  must  be 
confosiied,  hiti  critical  work  suffers  thoroby.  The  critic 
cannot  put  off  tho  vesture  o£  tlie  bard ;  the  poet  still 
pervnilfs  tb«  CBsaj'ist.  Hence  tho  effort,  conscious  or 
uncoD8i>ioii)(,  still  to  find  an  equivalent  to  tho  strophic 
and  antistrophic  effects  of  the  lyric  page,  an  effort 
which  produces  thnt  brilliant  butoft4>n  oppressive  pro«e 
in  which  ho  hiui  convoyed  bis  lit^riiry  profcronces  anJ 
repupfimnc-es.  And  these  preferences  and  ropugnanws 
are  deflnito  and  strong.  Whatever  else  lie  is,  Mr  .Swin- 
burne is  always  a  partisan ;  and  ho  gets  bis  effects  time 
after  time  by  setting  up  a  real  or  imaginary  opposition. 
To  praise  the  gods  ho  has  to  sot  up  per  cotttra  a  family 
of  giants ;  to  praiso  Sliakeitpeare  he  bas  to  prove  Ben 
Jonson  the  poet  uninspired;  to  exalt  the  prose  of  Ben 
Jonson  ho  must  needs  depi-eciate  Bacon's  essays.  And 
if  this  tendency  affects  his  criticism,  it  also  reacts  on 
his  dramatic  art.  Ho  cannot  envisage  his  most  ordinary  , 
ehnrncters  unless  he  conceives  them,  sympathetically  or 
antagonistically,  as  forensic  disputants.  He  has  a  great  I 
feeling  for  humour,  as  his  book  on  Ben  Jonson  and  hi«  i 
other  writings  on  the  English  masters  of  humour  prove;  ' 
but  he  rnroly  calls  it  in  at  any  dramatic  exigency  HH 
lighten  or  rovcnl  human  nature.  V| 

The  third  part  of  the  'Mary  Stuart'  trilogy  did  not 
appear  till  I88I,  and  in  the  interval  had  appeared  three 
remarkable  books  of  song ;  but  wo  prefer,  lest  we  tsbould 
havo  done  less  than  jugtico  to  Mr  Swinburne  the  dramatist, 
to  add  now  our  tribute  to  his  most  complete  piece  of  I 
dramatic  art,  for  which  even  '  Bothwcll "  seems  only  the 
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dxperiraent  and  the  preparation.  In  '  Mary  Stuart '  it  ia 
the  use  of  Mary  Beaton  as  emotional  foil  and  companion 
and  love's  apparitor  to  the  Queen  that  we  should  choose 
tM  the  one  significant  instance  to  prove  the  reality  of  Mr 
Swinburne's  dramatic  imagination  at  its  highest.  The 
scene  where  Mary  Beaton  it)  with  her  at  Fotheringay, 
and  is  hidden  to  sing  and  sings  Chustelurd's  Hong  wlule 
considering,  in  behoof  of  love's  conscience,  whether  to 
strilco  or  no,  was  singled  out  for  praise  long  since.  It  is 
as  fino  a  scene  as  the  later  English  drama  that  is  bolh 
literary  and  romantic  can  show ;  it  makoK  clear  what 
many  pages  of  criticism  could  not  dolivor.  It  lit  the 
QuftiD  who  m  speaking,  and  she  says, 

'  I  could  now 
Find  in  my  henrt  to  bid  thee,  as  the  Jews 
Were  once  bid  sing  in  their  captivity 
Oue  of  Ctieir  ho  tigs  of  Siou,  slug  me  now, 
If  ono  tlioii  IcnowoHt,  tor  love  of  tlint  far  time, 
One  of  our  songs  of  P»ri».' 

knd  then  Mary  Beaton  replying  drop«,  as  she  remembers 
stelard  and  the  letter,  into  an  a^ide ; — 

' ...  if  alio  think  but  ono  »of  t  thought, 
Cn»t  one  jjoor  wor<l  upon  tlii>c,  fiod  thereby 
Shall  surely  bid  me  let  her  live ;  if  noae, 
I  shoot  that  letter  home  and  sting  her  dead. 
Go<)  titreiigthoii  nie  to  ciiig  but  thecte  wonln  through 
Though  I  fall  dumb  at  end  for  ever.    Now : 

AprAfl  tant  do  jours,  aprte  taut  do  plontv, 
Soyez  aceourable  &  nion  ftme  en  peine. 
Yoye^E  coiiiiiie  Avrll  fait  rnniour  aux  fleurs ; 
Dame  d'amuitr,  dumu  mux  iK'He^  coulours, 
Dien  Tous  a  fait  belle,  Amour  vous  fait  rcloe. 

Rlons,  je  t'en  prie;  nlmons,  je  le  veux. 
Le  tempH  fuit  et  rit  et  nc  revient  gu^re 
Pour  baiHcr  lo  bout  do  toe  blonds  chuveux, 
Pour  bnitwr  tes  ctis,  ta  tmucho  ot  tes  yeux, 
L'amour  n'a  qu'uu  Jour  auprte  de  sa  m^re. 

Mart  Stuart  ;  Nay,  I  should  once  have  known  that 
song,  thou  Riy'stt 
And  lum  that  sang  It  and  should  now  be  dead  i 
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Wn-t  It— biit  liie  raug  iiwM)ter-~ivas  ft  not 
liomy  Belleau? 

Mabv  Bbaton  :  (My  Icttor^-hcrc  at  heart  I)    U 
I  thiok  it  mixUt  be — were  it  better  writ 
And  conrtlier  pbm»ed,  with  LAtin  spice  cost  In, 
And  a  more  t^innblo  clenvttiit. 

Makv  SniART :  Ay ;  how  Hwvet 
Sang  all  tlie  world  about  tho^  etare  that  sang 
With  Itonaard  for  the  strong  mldstar  of  all, 
HiK  bay-IJOund  hetwl  1*11  gtortous  with  grey  hairs, 
Who  sang  my  birtli  and  bridal  I    Wlieii  I  think 
Of  those  FrcQcIi  yeiirm  I  only  eoom  to  Ms* 
A  light  of  swords  mid  singing,  only  hear 
LaiiRliter  of  love  and  lovely  streaa  of  lutes, 
And  in  botwoon  the  |hu4rIo»  of  them  borne 
Sound  of  Bwordu  croi<iting  over,  a«  of  foot 
Dancing,  and  life  and  death  stilt  cqiuilly 
Blithe  and  bright-eyed  from  battle.     Haply  now 
My  sometime  ^Ixter,  nind  Queen  Madge,  is  grown 
An  grave  as  I  should  be,  aiul  weara  at  waist 
Nil  hi"«rt<*  of  IitKt  ywir's  lovers  any  more 
Knchaeod  for  jewels,  round  her  girdlostead. 
But  rather  brads  for  pcnitonc? ;  yet  I  doubt 
^me  should  not  more  abash  her  heart  than  minei 
Who  live  not  heartless  yet.  .  .  .'  (Act  iv,  Sc.  2). 

The  year  in  which  'Mary  Stuart'  appeared,  and  thfl 
years  preceding  and  succeeding,  were  the  throo  climact4^ric 
years  of  Mr  Swinburne's  prime.  In  1880  appeared  hii 
'Studtiis  in  Son;;'  and  his  'Songs  of  the  Hprin glides,'  Wi« 
'  Study  uf  ShakospeMru  '  and  his  '  Ueptalo^ia  ' ;  whilo 
•Tristram  of  Lyonesse.'  one  of  the  most  lo%"oly  and 
8uniptuou»  of  oil  the  ornat«  Arthurian  tapoetrics  wuvea 
by  the  English  poets,  followed  in  1882,  'Marj-  Stuart' 
orowniug  the  middle  year.  And,  since  wo  havo  had  to 
remember  Mr  Swiubumo  at  odds  n4th  the  critics,  it  it 
worth  while  to  noto  tliat,at  this  time  of  the  fnll  flowering 
of  his  genius,  he  had  his  (."Oinpemfation  in  encount^^ring  a 
wholly  sympathetic  rritic,  who  wnn,  tut  ovety  true  critic 
of  poetry  ought  to  be,  a  poet  bini»o1f,  and  who  niade 
straight  the  path  of  appi-eciation.  It  would  in  any  case 
be  imposaible  to  estinmto  the  later  influences  which  have 
affected  bis  writing  without  recalling  what  has  gradually 
booom^i  a  friendship  unique  in  English  literature.  Uut 
one  is  tempted  to  wonder,  in  remembering  the  terms 
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wie  criticiam  dirocWd  by  the  one  friend  upon  the  lyrio 
voluntoH  of  the  other,  how  far  this  influence  contributed, 
ag  Hugo's  iullueiice  had  formerly  contributed,  to  decide 
Mr  Swinburne's  fixed  and  final  iiabit  of  poctrj*. 

The  impression  dwidodly  gti'inH  upon  one,  in  ran- 
sacking this  collected  edition  of  the  poems,  that,  after  the 
period  closed  by  his  new  deliverance  of  the  heroic  couplet 
in  '  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,'  Mr  Swinburne  injured  his  art 
by  the  frequent  excess  of  his  metrical  artifice,  especially 
by  his  use  of  the  accelerated  beat  in  the  line  and  his  love 
for  dancing  measured.  We  do  not  imply,  however,  that 
the  inspired  critic  who  has  l>eon  his  chosen  exponent  has 
tempted  him  to  indulge  hi»  ta^te  for  free  rhythms  and 
the  intoxicating  *  triple-lilt'  We  reject  the  ingentous 
notion  that  a  contemporary  cnttcism,  which,  by  its 
blame  in  other  hands,  had  hurt  the  poet  at  his  outset, 
now  misled  him  by  its  praise  at  his  heyday;  and  we 
account  for  this  atrophic  excess  by  the  simple  fact  that  in 
his  ca»e  the  lyric  impulse,  which  rather  fails  most  poots 
in  mid-career,  persisted  with  abnormal  force  and. resil- 
iency. And  then,  as  regards  our  acceptance  of  a  muoic 
continued  beyond  the  usual  term  of  our  own  uuscopti- 
bility  to  its  offocta,  we  ought  t«  remomber  that  Mr 
Swinburne's  earlier  verse  had,  through  his  very  emphasis 
and  his  power  to  enforce  his  favourite  rhj-mes  and  allocu- 
tions on  the  ear,  made  it  extremely  diCHcult  for  him 
to  continue  the  same  method  without  an  undue  Ktruin 
on  the  receptive  faculty,  oral  and  montiil,  of  hi»  hearers. 
There  were  idioms,  allusions,  rhymes,  rhotoricjtl  manner- 
isms, inversions,  and  definite  metrical  tunc«,  which  ho 
could,  as  a  still  practising  craftsman,  go  on  repeating  only 
at  his  poriL 

Let  uB  turn  bock  to  one  of  the  loveliest  poems  in  the 
early  volumes,  his  '  Forsaken  Garden,'  in  which  his  double 
rhyming  luid  his  euphonic  strategy  are  perfectly  wedded 
to  the  subject,  and  we  sluill  see  how  its  writer  must 
inevitably,  in  a  suoco8^ion  of  snch  iM>ems,  exhaust  the 
iterative  po>wil>ilities  of  its  tyincal  rhymes  and  unfor- 
gettable cadences. 

'  All  are  at  one  now,  roses  and  lovers. 

Not  known  of  thi>  cliffs  and  the  Held  and  tbe  sea. 
Not  a  bn-nth  of  the  time  that  biw  iK-cn  hovon 
In  the  air  now  soft  nitb  a  sunuuer  to  be. 
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Not  a  breath  shall  there  BWeeten  the  sofuwns  b«t 

Of  tJie  flowera  or  the  lovt-m  tiuki  latitih  now  or  we      

'When  aa  they  that  aro  free  now  of  weeping  and  U^ughtor 
We  chilli  sleep. 

Here  doxtth  may  dCKi)  not  again  for  6T0r; 

Ut-ro  L-haDKo  may  oomo  not  till  nil  chanRO  end. 
Fi-oni  the  gnivea  Ihey  havo  inndu  tliey  tiJiall  rise  up  oerer. 

Who  liave  left  nought  living  to  ravage  an<l  rend. 
Eai-th,  atoaea,  and  thorns  of  the  wild  ground  growing, 

Wlillo  tho  »un  and  thu  rain  live,  thoso  oball  be ; 
Till  a  hut  iviud's  breath  upon  oil  th«ee  blowing 
Itoll  the  sea. 

.  ^11  the  slow  »oft  riiw  and  tlio  shoor  cliff  cnntiblo. 
Till  Uirmcv  and  mcxutow  thu  deep  gulfs  drink, 
Till  the  slreugth  of  the  waves  of  the  liigh  tides  humble 

Tho  fields  tJiat  le-iscn,  the  roclca  thitt  ithrink. 
Here  now  in  his  triumph  whuro  all  Uiinga  falKrr, 

Stretdied  out  on  the  spoils  that  hia  otvn  band  spread. 
As  a  god  self-alain  on  his  own  strange  altnr, 
Deatli  UcH  dcud.' 


Uoro 


what  Profeasor  Syh 


■-  many  effects 
would  have  us  call  '  syzygy '  (an  ugly  word  not  to  be 
confu8«d  with  tho  original  t«rm  applied  by  the  Greek 
prosodiMte  to  combined  '  quantities  *) ;  and,  whilo  they  arc 
applied  lifter  a  fuuhton  more  in  kctipin;^  with  a  Celtic  than 
an  KiigliMh  iraditiou  of  poetry,  their  uso  is  wurranted  in 
this  poem,  as  in  many  oUior  of  Mr  Swiubumo'ti  poems,  by 
the  8iicce88  of  the  lyric  illusion  they  onablo  him  to  obtain. 
But  in  thi.s  particular  iuslunco  tho  poet,  duli^btfuUy 
aooorded  and  po'^sc^Acd  with  hi»  Kubjoct,  brings  hii^  Htactzaie 
melody  to  a  natural  close  nt  tho  t«nth  return.  In  other 
poems,  drawn  by  a  too  fcrtilo  theme,  or  exalted  by  his 
own  great  ploaauro  over  some  self-iraposed  feat  Iwyond 
what  ordinary  poots  would  deem  the  last  endurancu  of 
'  poetic  pains,'  ho  has  forgotten  the  timita  of  the  reader's 
concurrent  interest,  and  ha«  iiuilti)died  his  verses  to  the 
brink  of  distraction.  Prolwibly  he  does  not  realise  that 
cars,  not  sensitive  like  his  own  to  a  tune  within  a  tune 
or  to  a  delicate  vowel  echo  made  the  bell-leader  to 
&  'syzygy'  of  con.'tonanta,  vei-y  soon  roach  exhaustion 
point.  Then  it  is  that  their  ungrateful  possessors,  being 
onabte  to  attend  any  longer  to  tho  lyric  argumentr  are 
apt  to  declare,  half  pee^nshly  it  may  bo,  half  m  self- 
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Bfonc«,  ihnt  there  was  no  argument  or  no  neuuible 
progression  of  ideas  there.   Other  readers  uiid  critic!)  have 

:>ne  further,  and  concluded  outright  that    the  poet's 

itellectual  qualitit^  were  not  equal  to  his  lyric  cquip- 

lent;  but  the  evidence  o£  bis  intellectual  roHourco  in 
iither  kinds  of  writing,  dramatic  and  critical,  contradiots 
theory  of   Mr  Swinburne's  mind  and  art.     Whoro 

len,  outside  the  limitations  of  his  own  tumpuramout, 
we  turn  for  any  dominant  influoocc,  any  master  in 

smmand  of  his  lyric  fanta^  and  poetic  imagination, 
it  can  account  for  his  occasional  failure?    Whore  are 

re  to  look  for  the  muster-spirit  that  ha8  both  inspired 
lis  hi);hust  lyric  achievement  and  urged  him  to  overleap 

)H  art?     To  answer  that  wo  may  best  echo  his  own 

rordu,  where  ho  says : — 

'  Tliou  wast  father  of  oldeo 
Times  hailed  aud  adored, 
And  the  sense  of  thy  golden 
Great  liarp's  ineiiochord 
Was  the  joy  in  tlie  eoul  of  the  itJoKors  that  hailed 
thee  for  master  and  lord.' 

lis  '  moflter  and  lord '  is  the  sea ;  and  the  sea's  is  tho 
influence  that  has  counted  most,  and  has  lasted  longest, 
in  his  history,  both  for  good  and  eviL  We  find  it  very 
distinctly  in  the  first  of  these  six  volumes,  and  wo  find  it 
htrong  and  resonant  almost  to  the  very  end  of  the  last. 
IndciMl,  'A  Midsuminor  Holiday,"  in  the  sixth  volume, 
contains  some  of  the  most  memorable  passages  that  wo 
could  find  to  tiuoto  in  the  poet's  Bea-t«st«imont ;  aud 
nothing  in  all  Mr  Hwinbumo's  critical  writing  is  more 
striking  than  the  page  in  which  he  contrasts  Victor 
Hugo's  poems  of  the  joy  of  earth  with  his  sea-songs,  and 
then  turns  from  the  lines  that  begin, 


* 


'  Ia  turrc  est  culniu  auprfs  do  I'oc^an  grondeiu*; 
l^i  terro  est  bvllo,  .  .  .' 


to  those  in  which  the  sea's  dofinnco  is  cast  as  a  cfaollongo 
to  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  mankind  ; — 

'  Je  suts  la  vaste  mAl^ 
Reptile,  ('^tant  I'onde,  allt^ 
£tttut  111  veiit; 
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FOKso  ot  fulte,  lioliie  i^t  viv, 
Houle  immense,  puiirsuivie, 
Et  poursuiTaDt.' 

The  motion  of  the  »<>n,  says  Mr  Swiubumo,  wafl  *  1 
till  now  so  perfectly  dono  into  words  an  in  these  tlint 
last  lines  !*  But  ho  dot«ct8  that  in  Bvtgo  thu  sea-paadoo 
wai9  not  un  inborn  one,  as  it  certainly  wa8  in  hinuell 
For,  the  Hon  of  u  great  sea-captalu  and  ndmirul  (and  i 
friend,  by  the  way,  of  Hugo's  Admiral  Catuiris),  Hr 
Swinburne  might  claim.  If  any  island  poot  who  e\-or 
Iiv4Ml  could  claim  it,  that  the  Hen-paR»ion  was  hiit  birth- 
right. 'Friend,'  he  might  have  said  to  Hugo  oh  hoaaU 
to  a  more  congenial  «ea-lover  afterwardii, 

'Friend,  earth  is  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  winter,  a.  eava 

whereunder  to  flee 
When  d&y  ix  the  vaswoI  of  night,  and  the  Btrength  of  lb 

hosta  of  hor  mightier  than  he ; 
But  here  is  the  preeeuce  adored  of  me,  here  my  desire  i>  it 

rest  and  at  home. 
There  are  cU(T»  to  be  climbed  ujion  land,  there  are  ways  to 

be  trodden  and  ridden :  but  wo 
Strike  out  from  the  shore  as  the  heart  in   us  bido  ud 

beeeeohes,  athirat  for  the  foam '  (vol.  vi,  p.  20), 


'In  Guemaey,'  again,  reveals  not  only  its  writifi 
continual  sea-obsession,  but  in  a  very  marked  metncol 
contrast  the  seu-cbange,  so  to  term  it,  in  hia  Terso-writixg 
from  the  iambic  to  the  more  fluid  metres  which  ban 
been  the  glory  and,  if  we  are  right,  (sometimes  tho  bane 
too,  of  hiti  lutvr  verse.  And  turning  to  what  must  be 
considered  Mr  Swinburne's  apologia  (although,  indocd. 
it  is  about  as  apologetic  as  Talbot's  retort  to  tlio  tVench 
befuru  liouen),  to  thu  'Dodiciitory  Epistlo '  of  thin  col- 
lucted  edition,  we  tiud  nothing  there  more  HiguificaDt  than 
the  pugo  wliicfa  speaks  of '  the  matchicHs  mag:ic.  the  io- 
offablo  fA»(.'ination,'  of  the  s(ui.  There  is  iudf^ed  a  par- 
ticular  tu^(^t^nt,  ini  uiiniistukublo  iiipturc,  un  increaso  of 
eloquence,  at  all  times  in  his  writing  when  hu  turns  in 
Tor^o  or  in  prose  from  other  things  to  tliis,  his  supremo 
subjoct.  It  has  empoworod  him  to  give  to  Engtisb  poetrr 
a  new  emotion  ;  but  bo  has  only  done  so  at  somo  sacrifice 
of  thn«o  older,  hmnan,  greatly  commotivo  thoinos  with 
which  hia  lyric  and  dramatic  art  has  dealt.     His  major 
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Bor«os  ADcl  bis  high  crujilivo  impiiliw^  have,  ^iiico  <  Mary 
Btuart,'  boon  iiiuinly  dovotod  to  ilio  eplendldly  imposniblo 
mat  o£  pruviditig  continutil  lyric  change  for  the  most 
Bionotonous  theme  iti  exiatonce.  The  sea,  in  truth,  is 
p  sublime  hut  dangerous  niustor  for  the  imngiuation 
because  of  it«  inevitable  monotone ;  and  that  is  perhaps 
irhy  mo!)t  sailors  lose  their  mental  susceptibility  after 
L  few  Toyage«  and  become  reduced  to  two  ideas. 
f  But,  lest  we  Imj  tempted  to  indulge  too  far  this  theory 
of  Mr  Swiiihurno's  art,  let  us  turn  again  to  the  field  whoro 
human  nature  makes  for  continual  variety,  and  to  hia 
later  dramatic  adventures,  inchiding  the  plays  of  1886 
and  1887,  'Marino  Faliero'  and  '  Locrine.'  One  more 
than  half  <suspeots  that  his  temperamental  dislike  of 
Byron  and  his  contempt  for  Byron's  treatment  of  the 
same  !<ubjeot  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  liis  choice  of 
the  exacting  tale  of  the  pride  of  age  presented  in  the 
first  of  the-te  plays.  Byron  was  no  dramatist,  but  he 
took  vigoroaa  advantage  of  some  openings  which  were 
barred  to  his  successor.  The  most  effective  scone  in  Mr 
Swinburne's  tragedy,  however,  all  considered,  is  that  in 
Act  3,  where  Marino  Faliero  receives  the  news  of  Steno's 
light  «entence,  an  episode  which  Byron  turned  to  account 
with  obvious  sensation  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  play. 
It  is  because  of  the  heroic  emotion  with  which  Mr  Swin- 
burne has  suffused  the  later  Acts,  and  the  noble  poetry 
he  has  embroidered  upon  the  theme,  that  one  remembers 
his  setting  in  conclusive  prc'ferenco  to  Byron's.  The 
later  dramatist's  last  Act  is  imaj^inatively  wrought,  and 
the  device  of  the  I^tin  hymn,  filling  and  defining  the 
pauses  of  Marino  Faliero's  last  speeches,  brings  again 
a  welcome  lyric  relief  to  the  scene  ;  hut  the  epeecbes  are 
too  long  for  either  the  ordinary  or  tlic  ideal  stage,  and 
(t  is  significant  that  the  Doge's  patriotic  emotion  Jind 
his  unquenchable  desire  '  to  redeem  Venice '  leavo  ono 
thinking  more  of  the  fate  of  the  doomed  city  than  of 

hat  of  the  doomed  man. 

If    '  Marino    Faliero '    is    more    poom    than   drama, 

Locrine '  may  well  be  considered  en  «itt/«,  for  [t  is  a  play- 
book  to  interest  the  poet's  folluw-craft«mcn  almost  ex- 
clusively. Here,  indeed,  he  who  of  all  our  poets  bus 
been  the  most  tirelessly  and  even  provokingly  itct  eu  in- 
venting fresh  metrical  problems  for  himself,  has  written 
a  tragedy  whose  rhymed  lines  often  arbitrarily  assume 
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tho  Mnnet  order  and  sequence.  And  yot.  it  one  toaii 
get  rid  of  one'a  anxiety  or  one's  curiosity  to  see  whit 
metrical  eccentricity  the  poi^t  was  going  next  to  con- 
trive, it  is  a  play  urtii^tically,  and,  to  Uioso  wbo  can 
for  old  British  and  Celtic  tltemeR  in  new  attir«s  9vm 
morinsly  wrought.  It  was  a  still  harder  prohlctn  ttuit 
the  druiiiutiNt.  having  regard  to  his  canon  of  tho  art, 
set  hiniMutf  in  '  Tho  Sisters.*    TbiR  tragedy,  he  t«U8  tu, 

*  is  tho  only  modem  E»gli.ih  play  I  know  in  which  nmltan  in 
the  reproduction  of  natural  dUilof^o  and  occamcy  in  the  raprt- 
sentatJon  of  natural  iDt«rcoursD  betweca  men  and  women  of 
(;entlo  birth  and  hreediag  bare  been  found  or  made  qdcd- 
)>atible  witli  expratAJoti  in  geiiulac  if  siuiple  blank-verac' 

An  interesting  experiment,  then,  by  the  meet  nnweatying 
of  artista  and  attempters  of  the  impoeeible,  the  rniilt 
is  such  as  to  suggest  a  modem  problem-play  writtm 
by  a  weary  Elizabethan  who  remembers  bis  Senpca  and 
has  Burrived  to  mislike  the  Victorian  stage  and  all  tU 
Ibsenism.  It  is  much  easier  to  accept  the  final  oata«- 
tropho  of  '  Rosamund,  Queen  of  tho  Lombards,'  whkb 
Mr  Swinburne  shaped  anew  for  her  story,  than  that  of 
'The  Sisters';  but  neither  ia  wholly  convincing.  Hov* 
ever,  whether  one  accepts  his  treatment  of  tho  old  stoiy 
or  the  new  that  forms  tho  tntgic  thcuie  in  these  two 
latest  of  his  di-ainntic  essays,  their  rulntivo  success  or 
failure  wilt  hardly  help  one  to  decide  their  writer's  full 
powers  in  this  region.  I\*or  need  it  alYect  the  general 
rerdi(;t  upon  his  ptaya,  namely,  that  they  are  tho  worlc 
of  a  dramatic  artist  who,  if  he  had  but  enjoyed  the 
Elizabethan  opportunity  and  the  stimuhtting  fellon'ship 
tb^  seem  to  ask  for  him,  would  have  acquitted  lunisolE 
with  the  l)est  of  his  fellows;  failing  which,  having  had 
in  his  day  only  a  Victorian  opportunity  and  a  Victorian 
stage  intolerant  <if  poutry,  he  has  written  plays  which 
are  artistically  lost — lost,  that  is,  to  tho  stage,  whato 
be  their  fato  as  printed  pootrj*. 

However,  oven  if  we  should,  in  establishing  the  real 
base  for  his  fame,  rcjuct  all  Mr  Swinburne's  plays,  we 
should  liave  in  what  would  be  loft  a  lyric  and  poetic 
romnnnt  far  riclior  and  larger  than  the  whole  contribu- 
tion of  many  famous  English  i>oeta.  From  this  part  of 
bis  writing  sounds,  no  doubt,  most  clear  the  intUriduol 
voice  by  which  the  world  will  now  and  hereafter  recognisa 
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■im  in  England's  antiphon.  It  is  to  be  found  in  a  tovo- 
lon^;  like  'The  Oblation,'  which  a  younger  love-poot. 
■Writing  from  Italy,  charactonHoJ  lately  in  a  letter  to  tbo 
Brc«eiit  reviewer  as  ■  surely  the  roost  beautiful  love-twng 
b  all  time.'  It  is  found  in  the  opening  couplets  that 
lell  of  the  Sailing  of  the  Swallow,  in  *  Tristram  of 
Kiiyoncsso ' : — 

I*  About  tho  middle  mu^ic  of  the  iipring 
I   C»mv  from  tho  (;ast)cd  shore  of  Ireland's  king 
I  A  fair  ship  atoutly  saiUsgr,  eastivard  bound 
I  And  south  by  Walw  and  all  Its  woudera  round 
To  tho  loud  roolcH  and  riuK'nK  r>«tu;ho;*  homo 
Tliftt  tako  tho  wild  wrath  of  tho  Ct>miidi  toam, 
I   Fiut  Lyonosso  un»wallowod  of  tho  ti<Ics 
I  And  high  Carlion  that  now  the  steep  sea  hides 
■  To  the  wiud-holloxred  heights  and  gusty  bays 
W  Of  sheer  Tiuta^^el,  fair  witli  famous  days. 
I   Above  the  ^U^m  a  kH'IixI  swallow  eihone, 
W  Wrtmnhi  with  struittht  wlnKX  and  eyos  of  glittoring  stone 
I  A»  flying  stmward  ovcrtiou,  to  bear 
m  Green  summer  with  it  through  the  singing  air, 
m  And  on  the  dc«k  l>etwcen  the  rowers  at  dawn, 
K  As  the  bright  nail  with  brightening  wind  was  drawu, 
Sat  with  fill!  face  itKainst  t!to  .strongtlu-ninK  lih'ht 
Isctilt,  moro  fair  than  foam  or  dawn  wiw  white,' 

It0  nccont  is  clear  in  a  choice  few  of  liis  sonnets ;  and 
umoug  thorn  in  that  luminously-phra^od  and  impulsively 
rhymed  sonnet  dodioatory  to  the  'Tristram'  volume, 
addrcsticd  to  Mr  Watt«-Dtu)ton,  and  in  tbo  flneiit  of  those 
addressed  to  the  Eiizabethau  men,  or  inspired  by  Brown* 
ing's  death. 

It  sounds,  too,  in  the  child-poerat,  transparent  and 
tender,  such  ns  one  that  might  be  quoted  from  his 
■  Dark  Month,"  or  another  from  his  very  latest  book-  It 
is  found  rao^t  characteristically  of  all,  and  most  unmls- 
takably,  in  a  full  score  of  sea-poems  liko  '  A  Swimmers 
Dream,'  whose  opening  Li  a  triumph  of  natural  imagina- 
tion and  of  the  musical  suggestion  that  can  transcend  tbo 
-verbal  medium  of  verse : — 

^^^       '  Dawn  is  dim  on  the  dark  soft  water. 
^^B  Soft  and  iiassionate,  dark  and  sweet. 

^^H        Lovo'ti  own  self  wils  tlie  deep  sea's  daughter, 
^^H  Fttlr  &»'■  face  to  I'ovt, 
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Hatled  of  all  when  the  woiid  w«s  goldan. 
Loved  of  lovers  whose  names  beIioId«ii 
Tlirill  men'H  eyea  a^  with  light  of  olden 
Dayn  moru  ftbwl  tluui  tiiKtr  Sight  was  fleet. 

So  they  sang :  but  for  mon  that  lor*  her, 
8<>uIm  thftt  hear  not  her  word  in  vaiu, 

Rnrth  lM»ide  her  and  heaven  nbove  her 
Scorn  bat  Hhadows  that  wax  and  wane. 

Softer  than  sleep's  are  the  s«»'8  caraaaM, 

Kinder  than  love's  that  betrays  aod  UeMflS. 

Bhther  than  aiiring'.i  when  her  Bowerful 
Shake  forth  tniolight  and  thine  nith  rain.' 

Tt  U  found  AgruD  in  tho  new  ma^fic  got  oat  of 
unlikely  metre  in  the  Beo-poem  coUvd  '  Kx  Voto.* 
we  might  multiply  tlie8c  inatanvos  vithoat  nrrivmg  fii: 
at  any  deductive  expiauattOQ  of  tJie  lyric  incidence 
Mr  Swinburne's  genius,  or  at  any  certoin  detemuDaUon 
of  the  line  drawn  between  his  true  and  his  forced  in- 
spiration. Let  us  remember,  in  excuse,  what  he  bimMlf 
(taid  once,  in  the  esaay  on  Wordsworth  and  Byron,  tliat 
'  uQulyfii!)  may  be  able  to  explain  how  the  colours  of  Ibis 
flower  of  poetrj*  aru  crfiut^d  and  «>mbined,  but  never  by 
what  prooe)(8  it*i  odour  18  produced';  and  again,  'Hit 
test  of  the  highest  povtr>-  In  that  it  cludci*  all  t^st^t.' 

There  are  many  {Hige^  in  hi*  ix>etry  which  are,  with-_ 
out  doubt,  logically  and  critically  indefensible  :  there  1 
many  in  his  superlative  pro^  quite  as  impossible, 
have  yet  had  the  subtle  power  to  live  and  justify 
selveti  to  the  instinctive  lover  of  poetry  and  the 
And  oven  in  tb<Me  less  assured,  intemperate  or  nianiJ 
forced  rhetorical  pages,  which  have  clouded  hia  art  an^ 
obscured  liis  fame,  there  is  a  continual  sense  of  a  poet 
who  ium  loved  poetry,  and  the  passions  and  the  aspita- 
tion»  that  Are  it,  and  the  great  masters  who  have 
auHtaiuud  it,  with  the  true  enkindling  enthusiasm 
goniuH,  creative,  organic,  and  splendidly  if  extravagant 
superabundant. 

B\iU  with  11  change  of  criticism,  it  is  still,  at  was  saij 
too  early  a  day  to  establish  definitely  all  tho  lines 
Mr  Hwinburne'8  claim   as  a  contomporury  writor  and  ft 
poet  in  time.     He  was  a  signal  recruit  to  tho  men  who_ 
might   be  called    tlio  Victorian    humanists,   those  wl 
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broke  up,  or  tried  to  break  up,  the  cautious  fence  of 
the  orlliodoxy  of  forty  yeurei  ugo.  Tho  dooiimenta  that 
he  rontributcd,  that  soomod  no  roToIutinimry  then — his 
poetic  tracts  to  convert  tho  pious,  his  ballads  to  excite 
evil  passions,  li»»  bombe  thrown  into  the  fool's  paradime 
of  tho  day — have  long  lost  all  their  offenwive  quality,  lost 
all,  we  may  say,  but  that  which  their  artistic  vilality 
guTO  to  them ;  and  the  poet  who  was  considered  Italian- 
ate,  Gallic,  everything  that  was  anti-English,  ha-*  proved 
as  time  haa  gone  on  to  be  passionately  patriotic,  with  Uie 
Viking's  sea-spirit  and  all  the  tastes  of  the  iicrco  islander, 
one.  in  fact,  in  whom  many  of  our  barbaric  poetic  instincts 
are  perpetuated.  For  Mr  Swinburne  hag  hatod  those  who 
Iinve  Hoemed  to  him  his  country's  cucinic«  with  a  Hebraic, 
prophetic  hatred.  A  Cxar  of  tho  Kurtsias  1ms  made  him 
rhetorical,  a  Dutchman  impious ;  and  yet  he  ia  a  republi- 
can,  as  tho  barons  »et  ngfuust  King  John  were  premature 
republicans.  In  spite  of  this,  or  because  of  it,  he  luut 
continued  into  our  day  ttie  heroic  tradition  in  poetry, 
and  has  been  the  last  true  rliapsodist  carried  away  incon- 
tinently without  appeal  upon  the  lyric  strctam.  Similarly 
his  eritioitim  has  been  an  ecstasy  of  homage,  an  idolatry' 
— bin  Victor  iiugo  a  Titan,  his  ShukoHpearo  a  deity.  If 
this  18  so  in  his  prose,  it  ia  not  wonderful  that  his  poetry 
appears  to  have  all  the  faults  and  all  tho  qualities  that 
English  poetr>-  ever  luamt  from  Marlowe  to  Roasetti. 
Ho  may  bo,  as  ho  has  been  termed,  a  Greek,  an 
EHzabethan,  an  ancient  Hebrew ;  ho  is  in  no  respect  an 
Edwardian.  But  anomaly  and  incongruity  as  he  must 
be  accounted,  ho  is  a  master,  a  grtiat  pool,  an  '  immortal," 
one  of  the  last  of  those  men  of  force  who  still  nro-se  in 
our  lost  century  literature,  and  whoso  typo  the  present 
oontury  hardly  seems  able  or  iucUned  to  perpetuate. 
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Art.  rX.— A  COURTIER  OP  JAMES  THR  SECONIl. 

1.  The  Adventures  of  King  Javies  II  of  England,     By  tbe 
autliur  ut  'A  Life  nf  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.'    WtUi  u 
Intruduutioii  by  the  ItiKbt  Rev.  F.  A.  Giutquet, 
IjODduii:  Loiigmaii»,  1004.  

2.  Memoirs  of  2'homaa,  Earl  of  A  ihithmy,  xcritien  by  Awl- 
mlj.     Two  vol*.     Roxburghe  Club,  ISyO. 

The  cbungvfl  und  cliunccs  of  the  Stewart  fortuiiex  bsrr 
found  ahnost  endless  expression  in  recent  litertLture ;  bat, 
hitherto,  the  invet«rnt«  diatnate  entertained  by  the  nviirap 
Euglidhuiau  for  thu  memory  of  James  II  hii.t  predud^ 
that  monnrob's  career  from  receiving  the  atten: 
lavisbed  on  othcr>«  of  hia  tuce.  This  is  the  more  n 
worthy  since  few  Hovereigns  have  encountered  greotw 
hazards.  Indeed,  from  the  battle  of  EdKcIiiH,  where,  m 
a  child  of  nine,  the  Duke  of  Tork  narrowly  esco 
capture  by  Parliamentary  troopers,  to  that  other  atriol 
fleld,  when  the  old  king  turned  bia  horae'e  bead  a' 
from  the  Boyne,  James's  Ufe  wu«  rich  in 
incidents. 

It  is  alwaj-fl  proGtAblo  to  review  our  beliefs  or  prej 
dices.    As  regards  the  patron  of  Jeffreys  and  tbo  peni 
of  Petre,  that  opportunity  ia  now  furnished  us  in 
eminently  readable  '  Adventures  of  King  James  IT.' 

Dr  Gasquet.,  whose  utterances  always  deserve 
siderafion,  ai-guea  in  his  Introduction  (p.  xvii)  that  it  i» 
scant  justice  to  condemn  a  man  '  on  a  mere  fraction  of  Ho 
entire  span  of  life,*  and  '  that  the  few  years  of  Janic*'!* 
reign  form  but  a  passing  episode  of  the  whole  story.'  This 
may  be  ^und  morality  for  private  individuals,  but  lu 
that '  piU!i4ing  episode '  the  immemorial  rights  and  liberi 
of  a  people  woU-uigb  foiuidered.  Nor,  bravely  as  Juui 
fought  under  Turcnne,  and  excellent  head  clerk  as 
proved  nt  the  Admiralty,  cnu  such  creditable,  thou 
not  unusual,  perfonnances  obliterate  the  niemoiy  of 
Bloody  Assiiie. 

The  author  of  the  '  Adventures  of  James  n '  Iuib 
the  Barl  of  Ailesbury's  '  Memoirs'  under  contributioo 
establish  the  debatable  virtues  of  his  hero.  Ailesbui? 
was  a  staunch  Jacobite  and  paid  the  penalty  of  bb 
loyalty  in  long  years  of  exile.    Indeed   he  idolised  tliq 
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hoiiHG  of  Stfwart  and  nscrllMxl  Cbnrles  II'b  premature 
decease  to  the  Almighty's  retribution  on  the  nation's 
BIOS.  '  The  good  God,'  he  scriou»Ij-  suys,  '  thought  us  not 
worthy  of  that*  ble«siiign.  Him  will  bo  done.'  Aftor  euch 
an  upitAph  on  the  Merry  Munarvli,  it  is  not  Burpriuing 
to  find  that  Lord  Ailesbur}-  rt^urdcd  James  '  as  the  most 
honeat  and  sincere  njon  he  ever  know,  u  groat  and  good 
Englii^hnian  and  a  high  protector  of  trade.'  Nevorthelcsa, 
apart  from  the  que«tion  of  divine  right.  Ailudbury  wau 
not  devoid  of  shrewdneas ;  end  his '  Moinoirs '  nru  a  quarry 
of  anecdote  and  infoi-mntion.  In  his  ingenuous  pages  wo 
obtain  a  \-iew  of  court  and  counciitor)<  a«  they  appoarod 
to  a  typical  noble  of  the  period ;  and,  taken  an  a  whole, 
deepite  his  protestations,  no  record  is  perhaps  more  un- 
favourable to  James. 

Born  in  1055,  Thomas,  Lord  Bruce,  waa  the  eldest 
surviving  son  of  Bobort,  Earl  of  Elgin  in  the  peerage 
of  Scotland— created  Earl  of  Ailesbury  in  lOffiJ  for  his 
services  in  promoting  the  Kestoration — and  of  Diana, 
daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Stamford.  Although  the 
6r»L  E;u-1  of  Ailt.-»bury  was  himself  no  moan  scholar,  he 
preferred  the  company  of  his  heir  to  the  lad's  oduoation. 
Thomas  Bruce  never  qnittinl  the  paternal  mansion  for 
tichool  or  coHoge,  and,  when  hu  ultaincd  man's  estate, 
sadly  realised  that  his  iguoranco  would  hamper  him  in 
any  but  a  court  career,  where,  ho  candidly  observes, 
'learning  was  not  in  any  luKtre.'  It  is  vniu,  thorufore, 
to  sot>k  in  Itruce's  wntingut  lliu  rhythmic  flow,  the  incisive 
nnd  felicitous  phrase,  tliat  frequently  mark  the  prose 
of  his  more  cultivated  contemponirics.  It  mu»t,  in  fact. 
bo  confessed  that  the  worthy  historian  was  in  this 
raepect  an  exception  to  bis  ago,  when  u  tincture  of 
literature  was  no  unooinmon  attribute  of  nobleman  or 
courtier. 

But,  if  there  is  scant  grace  in  Ailesbury's  'Memoirs,' 
their  vividness  and  evident  sincerity  make  ample  atone- 
ment for  a  halting  style.  Moreover,  Bruce 's  reminiscences 
are  of  real  interest.  Twice  did  he  live  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  storm.  He  licld  Charlei^'s  hand  while  he  l»y  dying. 
lie  received  the  parting  injunctions  of  .lames  II  before  that 
mooaroh  stole  through  the  back-door  of  liis  lodgings  at 
Bochester  to  rejoin  the  fisliing-sninck  that  carried  him 
to  France.    In  their  nurfiericw  at  York  House  he  shared 
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the  rhildiHh  romps  of  two  future  queenn  of  Groat  Britain. 
Henrietta,  Lady  Wcntworth,   perhaps  the   mort  tmg^ 
fl^re  of  the  time,  woe  htn  flrat  love.    Jamefl  of  Mofl 
mouth,  'hor  hushant!  in  the  sight  of  God,'  an  the  iP 
futuHt4Ml  duke  declared  himself,  was  Bnice's  best  frieni 
In   hkter  years   the   monotony  of  exile  weh  relieved  bj- 
thc  charming  intercourse,  the  graceful   though  eiiipt; 
oonrtesies,  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough.     And  it 
may  lie  said  that  his  connexion  with  the  house  of  Stewart 
outlived  the  grave,  since  his  great-granddaughter  becnD 
the  wife  of  the  luckleiui  Charles  Edward. 

As  for  the  man  himself,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
him  with  something  akin  to  affection.  In  truth,  (ho 
happy  mortal  who  could  enlist  such  diverse  cbampioiu 
iw  Quoun  Mary  and  Mrs  Bracegirdlo  cannot  have  been 
dcstitut«  of  charm.  Despite  no  inconsiderable  talent 
for  '  contriving  ■ — as  he  euphemistically  terms  the  most 
olaborato  intrigues — Thomas  Bruce  was,  in  his  privatu 
capacity,  an  essentially  honest  gentleman  nt  u  poriod 
when,  and  in  u  position  where,  the  species  had  weU-ni|;b 
diHiippcured.  It  is  true  that  he  hud  no  more  scruplo  in 
taking  the  oath  of  allcglanco  to  William  III  than  be 
had  in  breaking  it.  Hut  under  the  conflicting  strain  of 
the  duty  owed  to  Caesar  and  the  native  instincts  of  the 
oomraon-sense,  hkw>abiding  Englishman,  there  was  many 
a  strange  juggle  with  conscience.  Indeed,  the  incon- 
sistencies between  the  good  lord's  ethics  and  his  condact 
supply  that  touch  of  nature  that  makes  all  ages  kin. 

Position,  fortune,  a  great  and  happy  marriage  WHi- 
tracted  with  Lady  Elizabeth  S^rmour,  the  daughter  of 
a  house  an  royalist  as  his  own,  early  combined  to  mslco 
Bruce  an  eligible  c^indidate  for  preferment  at  Whitehall. 
Charles  II  conceived  a  liking  for  the  loyal  yoimg  giant, 
and  shortly  before  his  death  appointed  him  Lord  of  the 
Bedcliamher.  It.  was  into  Bnico's  arms  that  Charles  fdl 
when  overtaken  by  his  fattil  seizure-,  and  it.  wax  Bmee 
who  then  summoned  the  Duke  of  York  to  his  hrothcr, 
and  in  such  hot  haste  that  Jamos  reached  the  king'fl  bod- 
side  shod  '  with  one  kIioo  and  one  slipper." 

Subsecjuont  event-s  proved  that  James  11  had  no  mora 
devoted  subject  than  Thomas  Bruce ;  but  with  CharleaTe 
life  the  young  lord  declared  that  all  his  joys  in  a  court 
ceased.      James    had    indeed    graciously  assured  Brace 
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Fthat  ho  tteeded  no  nmn  to  .tolU^tt.  for  liiiii ' ;  Init  tha 
■sequel  proved  that  no  greater  depcndonco  couUI  lio 
placed  on  Uie  new  iwvereignV  private  utt«ruuce«  tlmn 
on  the  memorable  proctamatJon,  vhich  iit  hix  uo(N:(i««ion 
elicited  frantic  demonDtraLiona  of  loyalty  from  a  duluded 
nution.  Bruce  was  not  reappointed  to  the  bedchamber  i 
and,  though  be  carried  tbe  royal  train  at  the  corona- 
tion, the  honour  was  too  costly  to  be  generally  coveted. 
NevcrtbelesH,  James  did  not  scruple  to  avail  himxolf  of 
the  ^ood  offices  of  that  rant  avia,  a  devoted  thougli 
diiwurdcd  courtier.  Ho  entrusted  Bruce  with  the  task 
of  culling  a  geuurul  mocttug  of  members  of  Parliament, 
to  induce  them  to  Kettle  on  him  the  same  i-eveuue  as 
that  enjoyed  by  bis  predecessor.  Bruce  would  gladly 
have  excused  himself  on  tbe  score  of  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence. The  king,  however,  wum  firm ;  and  the  only  sign 
of  wounded  pride  Lord  Bruco  permitted  himself  was  to 
make  ii  '  low,  serious  bow,'  when  James,  somewhat  tact- 
lessly, remarked  that,  'not  being  at  court,  it  will  be 
znore  in  your  power  to  render  me  a  most  effectual  servico 
in  the  Houw.' 

Bruce  accordingly  invited  two  liundifHl  and  fifty  mem- 
bers '  of  the  prime  lords  that  were  C^tmmons  and  the  top 
gentry  of  each  county.*  The  gathering  took  place  in  the 
'  Fountain  Tavern*  in  the  Strand,  and  fulfilled  .James's  most 
sanguine  anticipations.  In  truth  Bruco  had  neglected  no 
precaution  to  make  it  successful.  '  Tbe  great  room,'  he 
says,  '  was  more  like  a  large  gallery  with  little  rooms 
adjoining,  where  I  had  friends  of  ingenuity  and  pjirts  to 
drink  u  glass  of  wino  with  those  that  minded  more  the 
liquor  tlmn  business,'  In  the  perferWd  condition  of  public 
feeling  such  artificial  stimuluit  was,  however,  scarcely 
i-equired.  The  royal  message  was  welcomed  with  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  '  by  a  general  joy  in  the  coiuitonance  of  each  it 
was  easily  tu  bopercei%'ed  that  the  king's  desire  and  tlioir 
hearts  went  together."  Bruce  was  empowered  to  a^Hure 
his  Majesty  that  his  wishes  us  to  the  revenue  would  be 
fulfilled,  and  that  the  court  nominee  would  be  appointed 
Speaker.  Natunilly  the  happy  intermediary  met  with 
'«  gracious  reception  at  court";  'but  that,'  he  ruefully 
olMorvus,  '  WU8  all  I  had  for  i*uch  a  signal  service.' 

Bruco  took  no  part  in  the  Sedgomoor  campaign,  as  the 
Qovemment  refused  lii»  offer  to  raise  a  troop  against 
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Monmouth.  Indeed,  ho  felt  ho  had  be«n  treated  with 
spjint  courtesy,  and  witJidrew  for  a  space  to  the  country. 
But  Lord  Ailesbury's  appointment  as  Lord  Chnmberlais, 
and  a  tow  kind  words  from  the  king,  wboae  civility. 
Bnioo  con»idered.  could  not  have  heen  bettered  hf 
Charlett  II.  more  than  made  amends  for  past  slights.  It 
Is  almost  pathetic  to  note  Bruce'a  anxious  endeavouni  to 
exonerato  Jumos  from  responsibiUty  in  the  horrors  o( 
the  Western  Assize.  But  e%'en  he  experienced  some  mis- 
giving (i,  121)  when 

'tbo  Kinfcprotc&tedtomethat  be  abhorred  what  had  panedb 
that  Com  mi!!.-"  ion.  I  knew  the  Kind's  temper  too  well  for  to 
givo  my  udvict',  but  it  vnis  at  my  tongue's  end,  viz. :  *"  Yoor 
Majest}'  ought  to  turn  out  the  Jut<tic«  and  Mr  IVrcy  Kirk< 
and  that  will  shew  to  the  world  your  true  ubborrouco."  * 


1 
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JeGFreys'  brutality  muet  have  been  peculiarly  revolting 
a  gentleman  of  Bruce's  nice  ruspt'ctiibility  and  solid  though 
unheroic  virtues.  But  his  natural  dotost-ittloa  of  the 
Chief  Justice  was  heightened  by  u  puntonal  affront.  As 
ia  well  known,  tho  lives  of  the  prisonore  wore  negotiable 
both  on  tho  ben<'h  and  at  court.  Tho  saintly  Mary  of 
Moduna  horsidf  did  nut  disdain,  it  is  ttaid,  to  price  her 
intercussions  at  a  marketable  rat4>.  But,  ncoording  to 
Bruce,  it  was  Jo£Frey8  who  woo  tho  hood  and  front  of  tbo 
ofFoiidiug. 

'  In  Devonshire  one  Mr  Battesoomb,  a  gentleman  and  minor 
of  Bcvctit«on  years  old,  was  drawn  in  by  a  rascally  gnardua. 
He  by  a  friend  addrusniid  to  mv.  The  King  was  moat  favour- 
ably inclined  to  iwrdoa  him.  I  told  him :  "  Sir,  if  the  ChM 
Juiitioe  (ihould  know  I  intcivede,  hanp:^  bo  will  becertainljrt' 
And  so  ho  was  for  not  applying  to  him  with  a  present '  (1, 122). 

Of  Polloxfon  and  Kirke,  Bruce  has  also  gruesome  talea  to 
t«ll.  Yet  the  miserable  ends  of  these  scoundrels  nt  Inut 
afford  him  spiritual  refreshment  and  edification.  'Tho 
just  Judgments  of  God,'  he  cries,  'are  nnsearchablo  odcI 
past  6nding  out*;  for  did  not  Kirko 'die  cat«?n  up  with 
vermin,'  and  Polloxfon,  equally  uncomfortably,  •  chok 
with  his  blood  in  the  throat?' 

In  1685,  Bruce's  ■  truo  English  heart '  made  him  p: 
the  country  to  tho  capital  as  a  rosidence.  Tho  one  t 
episode    he  involuntarilv  witncs^od  reroaiped  indulibly 
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pngravun  on  his  memory,  and  was  in  itself  sufficient  to 
^nukc  Ivuudon  distasteful  to  him.    Whou  Monmouth  was 

cuptiired  in  tho  Now  Forest  ho  was  conducted  to  Lambeth 

under  escort, 

'and  thftnoe  brought  over  by  water  to  tho  iinvy  utalra  at 
Whiwliall;  and  1'  (says  Bruco),  'coming  from  tho  fity  by 
watvr,  unfortunately  landed  at  the  same  moment  and  Htw 
liim  led  up  the  other  stairs  on  Weatuduater  side,  loan  and 
pale  ftud  witl)  a  iliecvmiwlato  ph>'HiOKnomy>  with  noldlers  with 
pistoU  in  thoir  hands,  The  Yeomen  of  tho  Giuvrd  were  posted, 
and  I  got  bebiud  one  of  them  that  he  should  not  percvive  mc. 
and  I  nished  lioartily  and  often  shice  that  1  had  not  soon 
him,  for  I  could  ni.'vt^'r  get  him  out  iif  my  mind  for  years,  I  so 
loved  bim  porvonuUy'  (i,  119), 

In  the  autumn  of  that  terrible  year  1685,  died  Robert, 
t/)rd  Ailcsbury ;  and  amongst  territorinl  nuiffnatOTt  the 
HOeond  earl  was  henceforward  no  iuconsiderablo  figui*e. 
Ho  might  reasonably  have  expected  his  father's  (jold  key, 
which,  however.  Lords  Sunderland  and  Middleton  be- 
stowed on  ShefBcld,  Earl  of  Mulgruvo.  Aihwbnry  had 
perforoo  to  content  himself  with  the  pout  of  I^ord  of  the 
Boddmmbur  and  the  lieutenancy  of  throe  counties,  tie 
was  tho  more  readily  consoled,  sinco  tho  atmosphere  o£ 
(be  court,  which  he  could  scanroly  ha%'e  quitted  had  he 
been  Chanihcrlutn,  grew  daily  \iim  to  his  liking.  Tho 
notorious  Father  Petro  was  now  installed,  as  official 
dispenser  of  pLico  and  power,  in  the  princely  apartments 
hitely  inhabited  by  the  heir-prosumptivo.  This  was  gull 
and  wormwo<id  to  otlicrs  besides  Ailesbury ;  for  tho 
king's  director,  an  many  stories  testify,  was  universally 
odious.  It  appeann  on  one  occasion  that  the  Jesuit  in  full 
clerical  habit— an  unwelcome  innovation  to  Protestant 
eyeti— met  his  former  iostnictor.  Or  Busby,  who  enquired 
the  reason  of  each  a  contume.  '  I  had  not  hod  it  on, 
honourable  master,*  replied  Petre,  'hut  that  the  T*ord 
Jesus  had  need  of  me.'  '  I  never  heard  that  our  tx>rd 
and  Saviour  had  need  of  anything  but  an  ass,**  won 
the  rejoinder,  Ailesbuty  certainly  endorsed  tho  caustic 
old  schoolmasters  estimate  of  his  pupil,  and  moreover 

*  *  AiIrrDlnrCH  of  Jftmcat  II,'  p,  1)30.  Bat  th«  HuUior  of  tho  life  of  Petra 
In  Ui«  ty\n.  Knk  BiofCT,  My»  that '  tli«  tiiory  lolil  i>i  '  nrTotution  Folltlck«,' 
ifmrifUiK  tlial  Im  wm  «<lacat<.'d  at  Weotiuinaier  uiitl«r  Uiuti}',  i*  npociTphal.' 
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complained  that  tbo  royal  cotiFoiuor  was  no  lc«s  u: 
putouK  in  niattora  of  p»tronnge  tbau  hie  lay  prod 
Louise  de  Korouallo  and  ChifTinvh.  '  Bmidcs  pro; 
iuj;  his  religion  as  his  poor  head  conceived,  there 
mummon  besides  in  the  otwe.'  la  the  domain  tnmpo: 
a  Huguenot  refugee  could,  for  a  paltry  500  gtiinoa*.  gel 
the  hotter  of  a  true  believer ;  while,  in  the  art  of  Kpiritunl 
eompromiae,  Tartuffe  himself  could  have  obtained  vala- 
able  hints  from  this  son  of  I^yola. 
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Thus  amidst  intrigues,  'great  clamours  reUiting  to  tbo 
executing  of  Colonel  Algei-non  Sidney,'  and  other  nn- 
pleaaaut  epUodes,  arrived  the  year  16S8,  that  iiiemora 
year  which  witnesned  the  culmination  of  the  seci 
struggle  between  despotism  and  lil>erty  in  England. 
true-blue  Tory  though  be  wati,  the  time  passed  beavily 
for  Ix)rd  Ailesbury.  As  ho  cogently  remarkH, '  if  the  king 
OAu  dinpenBe  with  the  laws  at  his  pleasure,  WoBtmtnatflr 
Hall  may  bo  shut  up  and  the  Statute  Book  burnt.'  Uo 
had,  however,  weighty  reason  to  keep  thesw  '  sontitDcaU 
private.'    In  fact,  he  ingcuuoual>-  couCeasos : — 

"nils  was  my  maxim,  net  to  make  one  step  against 
coascionoD ;  on  the  other  hi^nd,  to  lie  silent  and  to  keep 
place  in  Court  as  long  ns  I  coiild,  for  to  do  good  if  poesi 
and  to  keep  tJie  Earl  of  Peterborough  from  the  Laeii 
I  enjoyed '(i.  1^)- 

In    this   dilemma   Lord   Ailesbui^'s  talent   for   '  ooA 
triving'  stood  him  in  good  stead.    When  he  bccanio  awt 
that  the  Nuncio's  public  audience  would  coiucido  with 
ntttindanc<e  at  oourt,  bo  dexterously  exchanged  waitings 
with  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  whoso  refusal  to  escort  tt 
papal    envoy  was  visited  with  instant  diaraissal  fron 
bis  po^t.     The  one  step,  apparently,  which  Ailesbt 
conscience  refused   to  endorse  was  acquiescence   in 
urgent  entreaty  of  Mary  of  Modena  to  '  allow  bis  eyfl 
to  be  opened  as  to  niatters  of  religion.'    vVlthough  tl 
prayor  wa*i  coupled  with  tbo  promise  that  she  and 
king  would   then    stop  at  nothing   that  might   be  fc 
bis  iutorost,  he  respectfully  oud  gratefully  declined 
proposition. 

Ho  personally  braved  James's  dijtplea^ure  by  imploc 
ing  him   to  refrain  from  making  Fnnner  Prca^idont 
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Mngdnlen.  On  liin  knees  the  oarl  besought  Jitnic8  '  not  to 
touch  the  freehold  o£  tho  clergy,  for  that  priests  of  nil 
religions  were  the  same  as  to  matter  of  interest,  and  if 
you  pinch  them  they  will  return  it  fourfold."  Nay, 
more,  *  rather  than  to  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths 
of  those  in  possession,'  he  urged  the  foundation  of  a 
Romish  college,  himself  proffering  a  thousand  pounds 
towards  tt«  erection.  But  neither  then  nor  later,  when  he 
vehemently  protested  against  tho  wholesale  dismissal  of 
the  deputy-lieutenants  in  hut  jurisdiction,  who  with  one 
accord  had  rofusud  to  vot«  for  tho  repeal  of  the  penal 
hiwM,  did  his  tried  fidelity  and  devotion  obtain  a  favour- 
able hearing. 

Ivui'd  Ailetihury's  case  was  not  a  solitary'  one.  Through- 
out tho  length  and  breiidtb  of  tho  land  such  truatmeut 
wax  goading  even  fanati<.vil  High  Churchmen  to  condone 
or  oncournge  rebellion  against  the  L^rd'ti  anointed. 
The  siraitcst  sect  of  Anglicans  only  enjoined  obedience 
to  the  tyrant,  not  participation  in  his  unlawful  works. 
The  strain,  even  to  Thomas  Brace,  teat  became  intolerable. 
*At  last,'  as  he  says,  'growing  melancholy,  and  fearing 
it  might  give  me  my  death  after,  perhaps,  a  violent  fever,' 
ho  'absolutely  resolved  to  lay  down'  his  appointments, 
and  with  that  object  he  went  to  Court.  There,  although 
tho  hostile  intentions  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  bad  not 
generally  transpired,  they  were  no  longer  unknown;  and 
tho  king,  acting  on  a  timely  hint  from  Lord  Dartmouth, 
forcHtallod  Bruco's  resignation  by  informing  him  of  tho 
drtngcnt  that  menaced  the  crown.  Tho  effect  of  tho  news 
on  tho  devoted  cavalier  was  inutJint-a noons.  In  tho 
'  duskiMh '  royal  closet,  illimiinutod  only  by  two  wax 
candles  lit  by  tho  sovcruign  for  tho  iDt«r\'iew,  tho  earl 
6uug  himself  on  his  kneoM  with  renewed  vows  of  loyalty, 
and,  OS  the  natural  sequel,  'carried  homo  all  his  coin- 
issions.'  In  truth,  ho  says,  he  over  after  esteemed  '  this 
f  tho  ktng'it  preventing  mo  one  of  tho  happy  momenta 
of  my  life ;  for,  had  I  given  up,  the  king,  (n  the  fin*t  place, 
might  have  suspected  that  I  was  ai<M)viated  with  tliOM 
tliat  do8ort«d  him,  and  little  to  tlioir  honour.' 

It  may  well  be  believed  that,  when  William  landed,  so 
staunch  a  royalist  as  Ailcdburj'  did  not  miss  the  roll-eall. 
But,  imfortunately,  n  dispute  with  tho  papist  Ijord  Peter- 
borongl),  who  successfully  contCMted  .\ilc«burj''s  right  t" 
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cutor  tho  royal  conch,  diverted  hia  attention  from  ihM 
natioaa)  crUitt ;  aud  a  disquisition  on  etiquette,  worthy  <m 
Sb  Simon,  rop)ac««  tho  curious  anecdotes  w)iich  the  sotaI 
■"eigiiV  coinpimion  mi^ht  have  furnished  on  the  joumi^ 
to  Salisbury.     Thanks  to  his  relations  at  court,  the  raKii-_ 
tAted  escape  of  the  king  to  Faversham  was  no  myst 
to  Ailesbur}'.     IIo  taxed  James  with  tho  dcsl^ ;  and 
monarch,  though  at  first  ho  Towed  it  was  'a  coffoe-hov 
report."  finally  *  begged  tho  question.'     Willi  teara  in  bi« 
eyes,  tho  fuithful  Mii-\'ant  implored  James  to  rcnouuco  a 
project  manifestly  disastrous.    But  the  monarch  mttun< 
dcred  on  about  '  the  treatment,  ho  hud  found '  at  tho 
linnds    of    child    and    frietid,   while    remonstrauce    and 
entreaty  were  alike  impotent  to  cajole  or  galvaaiM  him 
into   a  semblance  of  energy  or  mnnline.''S.     Staunch  tn 
naught  Bare  a  vain  and  petty  duplicity,  he  persistently 
dented  Aiic;4bury's  loj'al  heart  the  small  gratification  of  < 
farewell  in  duo  form  rather  than  admit  tho  truth  of  tl 
lord's  surmiDCs.    In  fact,  to  tho  end,  Jontc^  '  refused  him 
hit)  hand.*  and  left  Bruco  tu  learn  his  dc|>arturo  half  an 
hour  lator  through  the  indiscrotiuu  ufa  footman,  ^i 

Macaulay'a  vivid    picture  of    the  'Irish    night'  bai^| 
familiarised  every  schoolboy  with  the  chaotic  conditinl^^ 
of   London   on   James's   flight;   and  ^Vilesbury's  conduct 
at  this  juncture  is  certainly  a  oonflrmation  of  the  groat 
writer's  osHortion  *  that  the  urgency  of  the  crisis  united 
for  a  shoi-t  time  uU  who  had  any  interest  in  the  peace  of 
society-'     Thomas   Bruce   might  be  a  devout  tlisciple  of 
Filnicr,  but  in  that  hour  o£  anarchy  he  happily  forgot 
creed    and  remembered  ho  was  an  Engiishmuu.    Ul 
Kochestor  and  Sancroft,  ho  joined  tho  poers  who  const 
tutcd  themsi^lves  into  a  committoo  of  public  safety 
the  Guildhall  and  endorsed  tho  invitation  to  William 
of  Orange.     But  the  prince  was  still  at  HungerEord ;  and, 
liefore  he  could  reach  I»ndon,  arrived  tho  news  of  James's 
detention  at  Faversham.     The  situation  was  unque^tion- 
ably  embarrassing   to   the   majority   of   tho   councillors, 
though  Aileshury  professed  himself  vastly  indignant  and 
astounded  fit  their  reception  of  tlie  blessed  intelligence. 
For  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  he  left  them  to  tliuir  dism 
meditations ;  then,  unable  longer  to  endure  the  unbrokc 
silence,  he  roee  and,  *in  as  civil  a  manner  as  his  tomi 
Hufforcd  him,'  suggmted   they  should    invito    hack    his 
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pinjosty.     No  ono  diKpui^xl  with  Ailrabury  th(>  honour  of 
lc:krrying  tlio  niossugL^  to  ttiu  kiug ;  itntl '  on  such  a  night 
»!-■«  won  hurdly  known  for  rain,  wind,  and  darkness,"  the 
nturdy  Tory  sot  forth  in  his  couch  and  six, 
I      The  tticlomcnt  weather  was,  however,  tho  loaBt  obstacle 
pio   had   to   encounter.      Refore   quitting    Whitehall   tho 
Y  Pater  Patriee '  had  ordered  Ixjrd  Feversham  to  disband 
nhe  army.     Hiii  commands  were  punctually  obeyed  ;  and 
Ithe  rumour  that  tho  unpaid  Irish  soldiery  were  advanc- 
ing on  the  capital  produced  a  widespreiid  j^aiiic  amoiif^ 
Itho  dofencol«is  popnlation.    Everywhere,  as  he  pressed 
Rorwnrd,  Aileabury  found  evidence  both  ludicrous  and 
nathclic  of    the  universal  terror.      Seldom  indeed  can 
tenjrlishmen  before  or  since  have  been  so  overmastered 
py  fear.    The  spectacle  was  not  edifying.    Yet,  when 
Iwe  rolloct  that  onr  forefathers  possesaed  none  of  those 
auxiliaries  to  law  and  order  which  the  ubiquitous  police- 
man and  t^^lograph  now  afford,  wo  can  but  admire,  with 
ileHbuty,  "the  goodness  of  the  populace.'    As  ho  rode 
through  tho  Kentish  villagos  'tho  women  wore  crying  at 
their  doors,  on  each  side,  with  their  children  by  them, 
hoosing  rather  to  be  niurthercd   there  than  in  their 
ds.'    Nor  was  a  calmer  atmosphere  to  be  found  in  the 
iwns.     At   Dartford   Ailesburj-'s    progress   was    barred 
ly  a  concoui'se    of    two    thousand    people;    and,  after 
I*  reasoning  for  two    hours  with  pei-sons  that    hod  no 
ason,'  he  judgetl  it  wiser  to  await  the  daylight  In  a 
friendly  constable's  house.     Tho  night  was  made  hideous 
'  by  acontiuual  shouting,  most  being  in  drink  nUo,  ntiA  the 
larm-bcll  or  toesin  going ' ;  and  a  troop  of  Horse  Gimrds 
a.s  eventually  required  to  disperse  these  noisy  alarmists. 
t    Hocbester    tho    situation    was    even    more    serio«3. 
etwixt  fright  and  sleeplessness — he  had  not  closed  his 
lyos  for  three  nights — the  mayor  was  well-nigh  demented, 
nd  incapable  of  giving  ordei's-    Huddled  in  bedgown  and 
nightcap,  he  awaited  the  coming  of  the  Iriiih  to  cut  his 
.throat-     Mcauwhile  the  distracted  townsfolk  were  busy 
.omoUshing  Bochester  Bridge.    At  Chatham,  Ailesbury 
.as  met  with  a  piteous  '  complmient '  for  assistance  from 
Sir  Phiueas  Pctt.     lie  found  Mr  Pepys'  old  friend  in  bod 
ith  u  fever, 

almmt  stifled  with  heat,  his  chamber  being  AUimI  with  Bca- 
luob  crying  out  for  anus  to  dcrcud  them  against  the  Irish 
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FojiUtD.  nnd  that  London,  DartCord,  etc.,  were  on  fire  uifl 
bloix!  mnning  in  tht  sti-eeta.    For  quiet  sake  be  had  gtven 
all  the  arms  be  bad:  and  those  tliat  bad  none  would  not 
leave  bis  roiuii.    At  outering,  I  thought  the  uhamber  like  a , 
fHriKicro,  but  a  very  oITeiiaive  one  for  ill  smolU.     I  cried 
"Uonest  fricndB,  I  am  eonie  with  good  news;  pray  go 
the  yard  and  yon  all  ahttll  be  siatisficd."     Poor  Sir  Phiiirt 
took  me  by  the  hand  and  told  me  be  owed  hix  life  to  me.    IGv* 
fever  wa»  not  a  veiy  malignant  one  or  dangoroiui,  but  be  wm 
quite  stifled  with  the  heat  and  ill  scent'  (i,  206). 

It  is  only  fifty-two  miles  from  London  to  Favornl 
bat  Ailesburj'  was  almost  at  the  end  of  biti  tttrvii^h  wl 
he  reached  his  destination.    Sleep  he  bad  hod  none  and 
but  little  food.     An  unready  spesiker,  at  every  popQlov 
centre  ho  had  been  forced  to  hartingue  the  terror-strick* 
inliabitante.    Uo  bud  mot  with  at  leo^t  one  fall  from 
horseback,  and  whoa  ho  was  in  eight  of  Faversham  h« 
narrowly  escaped  being  rnrricd  off  to  prison  by  the  over-     j 
zealous    militia.      In   the   circumstances,   Thomaa   Bru^H 
had  confidently  anticipated  a  cordial  welcome  from  tbV^ 
monarch,  but,  like  many  another  faithful  servant  of  tin 
house  of  filBwart,  he  was  doonied  to  difiappointinci 
Immediately  on  his  arrest,  the  king  had  been  iu»tallt 
or  rather  confined,  in  the  house  of  a  Mr  Napleton. 
mansion  waa  no  palace ;  and  the  earl  luid  to  make 
way  across  a  hall  unpleasantly  crowded  with  Hoiimou.    On 
vnteriug  tho  parlour,  Allesbury  found  the  king  'itittii 
in  a.  gre-at  chaii-,  with  hi»  hat  on  and  his  beard  b«ing  mua 
grown,  and  re»<!mbled  tho  picture  of  his  royal  father 
the  protended  High  Court  of  Justice.'   Such  an  ol>»er\'atie 
was  well  calculated  to  enhance  Tbomuii  Bruce's  natur 
reverence,  hod  his  pity  not  been  checked  by  James's 
greeting. 

*He'  (the  king)  'rose  up  to  meet  me.    I  bent  my  kn« 
bttiug  able  to  kuocl  by  reason  of  my  jackboof«.     Uo 
to  tho  window  with  an  air  of  displeasure,  indeed,  quite 
trar}'  to  what  I  expected,  and   itaid:  "Yon  were   all 
■when  I  left  London."     I  could  not  dijwomWe,  but  spoke 
mind  in  these  terms :  "  Sir,  I  expect«d  another  »ort  of  welc 
after  the  great  thuigors  I  ran  last  night  by  repairing  to  you." 
"I  know,"  said  the  King,  "you  meant  well  aa  to  your  par 
ticttlar."     I  replied,  "  It  is  eertainly  so ;  and  give  lue  leave  to 
tell  Your  Majesty  that  [owing  to]  your  going  auay  without 
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leaving  a  Conimtsaloii  of  Regency,  but  for  our  care  and 
-vigilKnoe  tliecityof  London  nttK>it  luvve  been  in  iwliea;  but 
the  Lord  Mayor  iind  tlio  City  rospccting  ns,  nil  wiu  ke|>t  in  » 
cAlm"'(i.209). 

Aileabury's  frankiio-ss  had  a  good  efFect  on  the  king. 
*  His  couQtenAnce  beennie  more  serene ' ;  he  even  vouch- 
safed to  express  Hatiflfiiction  at  Aileithury's  arrival  anil 
sorrow  for  the  dangera  he  had  run.  He  then  promptly 
rovcitod  to  his  owii  triaU,  eapeoially  bemoaning  tho 
'  KBuciuess  ■  of  the  deputy-Ueutenant«,  who  objot-tcd  to  his 
sealing  hilt  lottera,  and  hia  penniless  condition,  having 
been  plundon>d  of  uU  he  possessed.  Ailosbury  gave  him 
such  money  as  ho  had,  and  collected  n  ftirthor  «torc  of 
gutnea-sfrom  some  royalittt^  pro?tent.  Moreover  he  greatly 
mitigated  the  general  discomfort  by  silencing  tho  babel  of 
tongues,  '  the  room  lioing  lllled  with  men,  womoo,  and 
children  talking  an  if  they  had  been  at  a  market.'    Then, 

'dinner  being  r«ady,  I  asked  him"  (Janieji)  'if  he  would  be 
serve<l  witJi  ceremony.  Ho  i>nid  yiM*,  if  1  cuuld  liuld  It  out, 
for  ffttifnicd  I  was  very  much.  I  giving  him  the  wet  nupkin 
on  the  knees  by  the  help  of  tlie  arm  of  the  great  chair,  I 
found  the  ])eople  bore  more  respect.  The  bread  he  had  eaten 
there  was  do  heavy  that  Piatt  wav  forced  to  toast  It  to  i-eiider 
it  lt!»»  hftavy,  and  the  wine  ho  dnmk  wb,h  an  b«wl  in  proportion. 
I  obtiorvcd  his  Mhouldors  moved  much :  I  iwkril  him  if  lie  wax 
Indispoeed.  He  totd  me  "  No ;  but  I  hope  you  can  give  me  a 
clean  shirt" ;  for  they  had  left  him  uotliing  but  what  was  on 
his  l>ack  when  they  xeixed  Ikim,  and  ntrltlivr  nJKht^.'owii,  cap, 
or  xUpiwrsi.  About  the  middle  of  dinner  Mr  Tomliiison,  tlu' 
yeoman  of  tho  ltob<.v<,  and  others  under  him,  appeared.  I 
know  not  who  were  more  rejoiced,  the  King  or  them ;  and 
the  latter  gushed  out  their  tears  for  joy  to  see  their  King  and 
maater.  He  told  roe  smiUngly,  "  I  can  now  give  i/o»  a  shirt." 
As  soon  as  dinner  \vas  ended  lie  onlered  me  to  go  and  eat,  and 
empty  I  was  to  the  lant  degree;  but  my  appetite  waN  hwt. 
DnrioK  the  i<hort  time  I  was  at  dinner,  the  King  wont  into 
the  Hall  to  take  leave  of  those  faithful  seamen  that  had  lain 
there  night  and  day.  "  Honest  friends."  said  the  King,  "  you 
will  not  know  me  presently."  And  Indeed,  after  shaviag  and 
dreKiiin^,  and  with  a  good  iwrlwig,  he  had  not  the  itarae 
oountouance'  (t,  :ilO). 


Ailusbury  accumpaiiied  Jamutt  oa  hit)  return  to  White- 
hall, and  was  much  impressed  by  the  ovation  the  king 
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received  from  tho  8uhjC4:tii  whom  ho  bad  dclibcraU'Ijr 
almudoned  to  tho  borrora  of  roob-law.  Otbura  bosldei 
the  fuitbful  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  noted  tho  phono- 
monon ;  und  tho80  geutlemec  who  bad  boMtJly  iibjurrd 
tboir  alloginDco  were  not  unvistted  wEtb  ratK^iviii^ 
Conspicuous  amongst  these  was  Sheffield,  E«rl  of  Uul- 
gravo,  who  bad  broken  his  whitn  Btaff  \rttb  marknl 
precipitation  on  the  sovoroign's  flight.  He  now  not  oqIt 
returned  unsolicited  to  his  duties,  but  gava  good  proof 
that  he  regarded  Jumes  once  moro  as  the  fount«iin  vf 
honours.     According  to  AiloHbury, 

'ho  b«gsn  with  a  dnrk  pnxunhlv,  iiud  bcaliag  the  buah  to 
long  that  p^t  lasrt  the  King  said,  "My  lord,  1  am  fn  hn^te  for 
to  give  an  audience ;  tell  luo  in  short  what  you  would  he  tz." 
He  began  to  praise  himself  for  what  he  ought  to  have  hen 
ashamed  of,  that  In  all  thfngH  he  r««dily  coraphed,  and 
perhaps  in  enmo  inattr^m  t>oyoiKl  tho  usual  bounds,  and  that. 
if  his  Majesty  did  not  dit-lioguish  such,  it  would  l>e  n  nmx 
discouragement  for  to  put  such  on  an  eqtuil  level  witb  tbim 
that  hue]  been  lukewarm.  "  My  IorI,"  repeated  thv  Kiof. 
"  what  wotOd  you  dvxire  of  me?"  Hu  replied,  "To  be  nudoB 
Abniuie."  "  C-ood  Ood  I "  eaid  the  King,  "  what  a  tliue  yw 
tak9  to  ask  a  tbiug  of  tlmt  Dnturi;  I  I  am  juut  arrived  and  til 
in  disorder,  nor  do  1  know  if  I  have  a  secretary  or  anyone  is 
theoflioo'-'(i.  215). 

Mulgravo  had,  however,  not  como  imprcparod.  He  in- 
stantly prodiioed  »  warrant  ready  for  tlio  king's  aJgnn- 
ture.  and  was  pressing  it  on  the  monarch  whon  AilesbuO' 
put  an  end  to  tho  seene  by  opening  tho  door  so  abrupt^' 
that  he  nearly  knocked  over  the  suppliant. 

Jamea  having  elected  ftochester  it-s  hit*  residence,  the 
earl  accompanied  him  thither.  Sentiment  apart,  tbe 
journey  was  no  pleasure-trip  to  Ailesbury.  Prayerful 
piety  enabled  him  to  hear  with  Chrl.stian  stoicism  the 
'hideous  shooting  of  the  bridge'  in  the  royal  barge.  Bat, 
even  in  retrospect,  he  waxes  pathetic  over  tlie  memory 
of  the  sleepless  night  ho  spent  at  Gravesend,  stretched 
'on  a  wet  floor,  for  the  King's  chamber  had  been  washed 
but  few  hours  before,  and  'twas  a  most  wet  geasoo.' 
Ever  careful  of  his  health,  the  poor  nobleman  was  racked 
n4th  apprehensions  of  tbe  ill  consequences  of  such  im- 
prudence. Indeed  James's  sound  slumbers — for  the 
king's   rest   was  as   little  affected   by  his  trials   as  was 
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KouiR    XVra    appetite    in    Hiniiliir  circumstances — wore 

Kimost  vexatious  to  bis  dovotvd  servant. 

Never  was  the  text,  '  The  wicked  flee  when  no 
man  puraueth,'  moro  applicable  than  to  Jamea'a  mental 
condition  at  Kocbestor.  Before  quitting  tbe  shorea  of 
England  bo  condescended  to  explain  bis  reasons  to  Ailes- 
biiry.  '  If  1  do  not  retire,'  ho  said, '  1  shall  certainly  be 
sent  to  tbe  Tower ;  and  no  king  over  went  out  of  that 
pluco  but  to  biH  grave.  It  is  a  cruel  thing,'  added  the 
mull  who  had  desputcbcd  hundreds  of  poor  peasants  to 
slavery  and  death  In  the  plantations,  'for  a  subject  to 
be  driven  out  of  his  native  couutiy,  much  more  for  a 
kiug  to  be  driven  out  of  hi.s  three  kingdoms.'  Then, 
having  exhorted  Ailesbury  to  '  live  in  unity  for  my  good ' 
with  other  adherents  wlio  were  to  prepare  his  return, 

'  he  was  pleased  to  embrace  me  tenderly,  as  in  French  A  Dicu, 
and  he  ordered  tue  to  lot  tn  the  coratxiny,  us  at  a  couehcc,  as 
u«ual.  It  vrim  the  custom,  tvhen  they  were  taking  off  his 
stockings  for  to  go  into  bud,  for  thu  coiitimny  to  retire ;  so  I 
gave  the  elgunt,  and  he  was  pleoi-ud  to  give  me  the  lost  A 
Dieu,  and  ho  drcsse<l  himself  again,  and  by  a  tiack  door  In  the 
garden  lie  went  to  tlie  vessel  i-eady  to  transport  him '  (i,  225). 

After  James  '  was  walked  out  of  bis  three  kingdoms,' 
Aileabury  returned  to  London  and,  according  to  the 
king's  orders,  waited  on  William  of  Orange,  who  received 
him  with  tbe  courtesy  be  nover  refiiswl  to  an  honourable 
opponont.  As  the  earl  enterUiined  a  twntimcnt  only 
short  of  idolatry  for  Queen  Mary,  tho  prince's  civility 
might  in  time  have  won  him  over  but  for  a  misunder- 
standing with  Bentinek,  to  whoite  influonve  Ailcsbury 
uttributed  all  his  sub-equent  misfortunoii.  During  tbe 
dobatos  on  tbu  settlement  of  the  crown,  Ailcsbury  was 
un  active,  though  silent,  racraher  of  the  Opposition. 
^everthelei«s  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new 
Huvereigns,  regarding  it 

*  like  to  a  garrison  one ;  for  it  was  my  opinion  that  he  [WitUam], 
Iwiitg  <]eclnred  KiiiK  (although  I  did  in  Parliami-iit  <I»  all  that 
lay  in  my  |>owci-  to  obstruct  St),  he  was  to  pn>teot  Iho  king- 
dom, an<l  that  those  that  detdred  protevliou  ought  to  take 
some  oath*  (1.237). 

Doubtless  James's  policy,  even  more  than  tbaie  ethical 
considerations,  contributed  to  AUcsbury's  acquiescence 
^  Vol.  203,~^e,  405.  2  o 
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in  tlic  government  <i«  facto.  He  frnnkly  charaotariscd 
the  style  o£  the  St  Germains  moiiifcutuctt  'rut  fnr  Erutn 
being  gracious  uud  «woot-'  TJio  clioico  of  Lord  Mt'Uwnl 
to  countcrsi^u  tliom>  pn>ciou8  documutiUi  ho  cutmidrn'd 
suicidal ;  and  Lo  loudly  deplored  the  wholusule  oohCh's- 
tion^  pructiMMl  in  Ireland  by  JanK<«  11  and  tho  Dulilis 
rarlimut'Dt.  I'nliappily  a  trivial  incident,  or  rtithfr  it* 
consoquonc«8,  did  much  to  arrest  hia  growing  rcaignatMa 
to  thu  new  order  of  things.  One  Sunday  in  thu  (nimoCT 
of  IGSO,  Aileabui-}*  chanced  to  be  dining  with  the  uotoricMii 
Couuttws  of  Dorchuwtcr  at  hor  'Weybridge  villa.  The 
proximity  of  the  houso  to  Hampton  Court  eucouru{:«d 
him  to  pay  his  respects  at  the  palace.  He  tirrt\*Hd  b 
tinio  for  service.  Tho  king  rt'wivcd  him  cohlly,  but  tba 
uMhor  iuHtantly  cutrustwl  iiirii  with  tho  duty  of  beariti| 
the  sword  of  state  before  tho  sovereigns  to  chapel.  Thk 
office  Bruce  porforuied,  ho  solemnly  tuttwvemtes,  •  witli  all 
rospect  and  decency."  Tho  royal  devotions  were,  however, 
protracted ;  and.  by  the  time  ho  rcflched  Ludy  DorrhetKar'* 
houRe,  dinner  had  long  been  waitiug,  and  the  patioiMt 
of  that  choleric  lady  totally  exhausted.  His  excasot 
and  explanatioiifi  did  not  inend  nmttcra.  '  Did  not  y« 
wish  the  sword  in  hia  body? 'she  cried.  Horror-struck, 
Bruce  remonstrated  '  that,  as  a  Christian,  and  having  tbo 
fear  of  God  before  my  eyea,  I  held  it  a  most  damnable 
sin  even  to  hope  it,  and  much  more  tho  putting  it  inW 
execution.*  The  good  man*s  sermon  bore  little  fruit ;  for, 
Komo  years  after,  having  quarrelled  with  Ailesbiiry.  the 
unprincipled  woman  '  turned  her  words  on  hini,'  mwt«r{i% 
■that  she  would  make  King  William  spit  on  him,"  and 
•  that  she  would  tt'll  the  King  that  ho '  (Ailosburj')  *  wished 
tJie  sword  in  his  guts  when  he  had  carried  it  before  bira 
to  Cliureh  at  Hampton  Court.'  Monstrous  as  wa«  tli* 
mere  threat,  Bruce  could  never  shake  off  the  tmspicioii 
that  she  had  carried  out  her  intention,  since  tberoaft«r 
King  William's  former  graciousnoss  watt  transformed 
into  a  pentouul  hatred. 

The  next  few  years  were  critical  for  England,  engaged, 
00  Khe  was,  in  n  life-and-death  struggle  with  tho  power  of 
Franoe.  When  Louis'  fleets  rode  the  Channel,  prominent 
Tories  such  as  Thomas  Bruce  knew  they  ran  tho  risk  of 
being  put  under  lock  and  key  till  the  dangers  of  a  deticenl 
and  rising  were  overpast.     Ailcsbury,  indeed,  ingenuoudy 
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admits  he  vould  liunlly  oxpoct  moro  lciii<mt  U'entmcnt. 
But  ho  wishcMl  to  Avoid  residciKrxi  in  the  Tower  <liu-iiig  th« 
dog-days,  nnd  ho  was  dotfrminod  1o  siirtxMulor  <iiily  <it 
his  convonioQCC.  Therefore,  in  10y2,  when  do  Tourvillo 
raided  the  western  coust,  nnd  before  a  wamint  could  bo 
isAued,  tho  earl  promptly  nlwponded.  But  unfortunatoly, 
owing  to  liis  huge  ntJittire,  nlt^^rationn  in  costume  nnd 
periwig  were  as  inefVectna!  to  mask  his  personality  as 
the  naniflfl  of  'Mr  Atkin»'  and  'The  Squire,*  which  he 
bcJira  in  the  Jacobit«  ciphers.  Moreover,  he  was  dogged 
by  a  ninltcioiis  fate.  Havinp  dcsei-ibed  himself,  when  in 
hiding  at  Hayes,  as  a  London  physician  on  a  holiday,  he 
was  haunted  by  the  dread  that  some  one  in  the  villf^e 
would  fat!  ill  and  have  recourse  to  bis  supposed  medical 
talcutii.  Finally,  after  a  week's  evasion,  ho  preferred  to 
Rurrondor  himself  to  Que«n  Mary  rather  than  risk  such  a 
contingency. 

The  queen  proved  eminently  placable.  She  insisted 
on  her  old  playfellow  being  admitted  to  bail,  and  invited 
him  to  her  own  card-tuble,  where,  '  with  a  most  smiling 
countenance,'  she  lent  an  amused  oar  to  his  late  unpleasant 
ndvt'nturcs.  Mary's  clomcney  did  not  deter  Bruce  from 
intriguing  with  the  Ducheiw  of  Marlborough  and  Princess 
Anne  against  the  Government.  Indeed,  with  greater 
optimism  than  Judgment,  ho  urged  the  latter  to  '  mount 
on  horwibnck  *  to  restore  King  .James.  Rut,  at  her  dmith, 
*  the  ineomparable  queen '  had  no  warmer  champion  than 
the  Tory  lord.  He  would  not  even  hear  her  conduct 
towards  her  father  called  in  question,  and  protested  '  that 
ho  esteemed  her  as  a  princess  that  had  no  fault.' 

A  journey  made  by  the  carl  in  1093  to  St  Germains 
to  acquaint  James  with  important  overtures  made  by 
the  admiralN  commanding  the  Cliannol  fleet  was  not  the 
least  of  his  »acrilk'f»  for  'the  cuuse.'  A  cerlitin  Farmer 
Hunt  of  Bomuey  Marsh  madu  a  btisinesii  of  conveying 
Jacobites  to  France  in  the  'owlers'  that  mturnod  thence 
laden  with  contraband  goods.  At  this  man's  house  the 
earl  lay  hid  for  tun  days,  nnd  cannot  l)e  said  to  have 
rc-liMhcd  the  experience.  The  faro  was  so  meagre  that  'I 
was  forced.'  he  said, '  to  do  what  God  knows  poor  people 
practice  but  too  often,  to  sleep  much,  not  to  think  of  an 
empty  IwUy.'  In  truth,  'bad  butter,  cheese  worse,  salt- 
water beer,"  varied  with  '  a  cat  instead  of  a  rabbit,'  hardly 
-  2  o  2 
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formed  an  npp«tising  nicim.  Nor  was  tlilrt  dinner  u1 
herbfl  eaten  iu  peucu.  Had  Hunt  not  made  thani  drunk, 
a  bund  of  gaugors  would  one  day  hare  discovered  Ailes- 
biirj-'o  retreat;  nnd  the  sight  of  a.  passor-by  invariahly 
drove  liim  from  the  haycock,  where  ulune  be  could 
brentlie  frcsli  air. 

At  hutt,  however,  the  master  oE  the  owlor  appeared- 
'a  fat  greasy  fellow,'  savB  Thoniu«  Bruce,  *yet  the  joyl 
was  in  at  bin  arrival  made  mo  ombraco  him  heartily.' 
"When  Aileabury  approached  St  Gumiains,  having  no  miaJ 
to  be  recognised  and  to  find  a  warrant  awaiting  him  im 
his  return  home,  he  carefully  timed  his  arrival  at  on  boor 
when  none  bat  grooms,  leading  their  matttvrM'  borsM  U> 
water,  wore  u«tir;  moreover  he  Hlipulnted  that  ho  ehodd 
be  conveyed  into  the  queen's  closet  at  tho  caMtlu  id  a 
Mtdan  chair,  hermcticnlly  sealed  to  inquisitive  glances,  ud 
that  Lord  Melford  nlonc  should  bo  made  privy  to  hii 
audience.  Unluckily  these  wry  precautions  intouAififil 
the  watcliful  curiosity  of  the  oourtiera.  When  tho  Priiwe 
of  Wale-s  summoned  to  do  honour  to  Aile^burj-.  left  the 
room,  be  was  besieged  by  quccitiouiugs  as  to  tlio  niyatcrioM 
visitor. 


'The  poor  diild  answered  he  did  not  know  him,  but  that  )>« 
believed  I  muat  be  some  one  of  cortnequeuco  because  tiie  King 
bad  onlercd  him  U>  kinit  nnd  umbraee  him,  mid  that  I  was  the 
talle§t  man  ho  hod  ever  (teen,  ou  which  .  .  .  they  swore  il 
rnunt  bo  myself  that  the  Prince  bad  iteea'  (i,  328). 

Could  Aile«bui-y  have  pcmuuded  James  to  act  with 
circumBpection  and  Loui»  with  energy,  he  might  nioM 
choei'fully  have  faced  such  liazards.  But-,  as  be  ssy*. 
James  II  'gave  me  soon  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow;  and 
do^vo  with  it  I  must.,  or  return  to  Kngland.'  X/>ui> 
categorically  stated  that  he  durst  not  venture  the  siiuadroo, 
which  was  essential  to  Ailesbury*8  scheme,  at  Portsmouttu 
He  pointed  out  that  Admiral  Carter  bad  prove<l  untruit' 
worthy  the  preWous  year,  and  that,  if  Admirals  Delavat 
and  KiUigrew  now  failed  to  keep  their  pledge  of  non- 
interference, annihilation  must  overtake  the  French  navy. 
Ilis  proposal  to  effect  a  landing  for  James  at  Torbny  ww 
equally  inadmisf-iblc  to  Ailesburj'.  The  earl  expLiitued 
that,  he  desired  n  French  contingent  to  protect  tho  king, 
until  a  national  rising  should  provide  him  wi^.b  forcM, 
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but  that  personally  ho  could  never  treat  with  Louis  for 
a  (leaigrn  to  <  ttettle  the  king  on  bia  throne  by  fire  and 
sword,  which  in  good  English  would  be  termed  a  con- 
quest.' Louiii  XIV  listened  with  distinguished  courtesy, 
und  sang  the  Engliahnian's  praises  to  James  after  a  fashion 
Ailosbury  proudly  records. 

'  This  lord '  (he  said) '  is  the  first  man  of  quality  with  a  groat 
estate  that  liath  re|)aired  >o  you;  the  Qrst  man  that  camo 
over  about  an  hlTair  of  tho  most  hiffh  imiJortancQ;  and  the 
first  that  novvr  askt-d  anything  for  himself.*  I 

The  opprovd]  of  Ix>ui8,  und  Mary  of  Modooa's  cordial 
reception,  wore  the  sole  consolations  vouchsafed  to  Ailes- 
bury  in  hia  abortive  undi't'takiiig.  The  hardships  he  had 
endured  on  his  outward  journey  were  probably  responsible 
for  the  fever  tliat  seized  the  unlucky  envoy  on  his  return 
to  England.  Not  only  was  ho  forced  to  make  the  crossing 
in  a  miserable  sloop,  '  lying  on  the  hulk  without  boards, 
and  no  quilt  or  any  sort  of  bedding  or  pillow,  tho  suamen 
broiliug  their  mackerel,  with  the  stench  by  smoking  under 
my  nose  tho  worst  of  tobacco,'  but  ho  narrowly  escaped 
capture  by  an  English  privateer.  In  fact  Bructi*^  owlcr 
hjid  to  put  hack  to  Franco  to  avoid  thu  uncniy,  though,  by 
this  time,  such  were  the  poor  earl's  sufferings  tliat  he 
would  fauvu  risked  the  Tower  itself  rathor  tlmn  defer  bin 
lauding  on  Englii^b  soil. 

Ho  rvuohud  bi^  Loudon  fauuNo  in  safety,  but  so  ill  and 
eniaointcd  that  his  wife  swooned  with  horror  at  his  ap- 
pearance. Nor  w<w  lior  alarm  grtuindless,  as  he  lay  in 
bed  for  three  weeks  Ixitween  life  and  death.  On  his 
recoveiy,  he  wisely  determined  never  again  to  meddle  in 
politico  ;  but.  like  many  another  in  similar  cose, 

'  when  I  thought  to  take  my  rest,  I  ha<l  then  tlie  most  unquiet 
days.  Tho  party  called  Jacobitos  oould  nwcr  be  quiet,  and 
»o  flashy  that.  If  they  dtd  but  drsara  that  Kiug  JaoK.'s  was 
coming  over,  they  imaginixl  it  when  they  awakened;  aud, 
because  I  would  not  outer  into  thoir  vi^in  Hctiemns,  thoy  grow 
Jealous  of  me,  aud  swore  they  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
mo- (I,  844). 

■      Probably    AUesbury    genuinely    disapproved   of    the 

*  vain   schemes '  aimed   at   William's   life.      But,   as   the 

^XaUo  proverb  says. '  Noscitur  a  sociis.'     If,  as  be  pesaloa- 
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ntely  iifiaovoratcK,   Bruce  hod    no   knc>wl(»dgo   of  thd 

eoDHpiruciox,  lie  n<lmit8  thnt  be  met  mid  iliiit^c]  vrifl 
their  Kutliors.  Con.iequentI>',  on  the  c]Uco%"«ry  of  8B 
Jolm  Fouwick'8  plot,  he  n-aa  itnmediatoly  nrrmtud  Mil 
fient  to  (ho  Tower.  Hei-e  the  earl  upent  clonso  on  a  year, 
from  March  IfiWS  to  February  16»7,  the  di»comforti  of 
the  flitiintion  being  aggravated  by  hla  qunrreU  with  tlie 
governor.  Lord  LucaA.  From  the  Duke  of  SIit*uwi)biirj'i 
Cabinet  minutes,  it  is  clear  that  theGovernniiitit  rugunled 
Ailesbury  aa  a  dangerous  man.  It  was  some  tiino  bofon 
ho  obtained  permission  for  Lady  Ailesbury  to  shore  hu 
imprJBonment,  and  then  only  on  terms  that  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  Hborty  enjoyed  by  Lady  Mary  Fen  \^ '  V 
It  was  no  small  exasperation  to  the  earl  to  see  M, , 
liuly  come  and  go  at  her  pleiuure,  somettntea  in  a  coacii 
and  »ix,  '  patched  and  painted  and  jo^-f  ul,'  sometinies  '  m 
a  hackney  coach,  with  her  hoods  over  her  face,  and 
lamenting,*  whilst  his  poor  wife,  whose  condition  mtMla 
Ufo  in  the  Tower  peculiarly  trj-ing,  was  debarred  from 
frctih  air  and  exercise. 

It  apix-ars  that  Aik'sbiiry  hud  not  been  nble  to  roslst 
booitttng  of  his  fainuu!4  interview  with  Louis  XIV  to  Sir 
John  Fcuwick.  When,  therefore,  the  wretched  mtto 
failed  to  induce  Bnicf  to  join  him  in  aectiKiu^  Le«d«. 
Marlborough,  ShrewMbiiry,  and  Admiral  Hntcsell  of  hold- 
ing treasonable  correspondence  with  St  Gemnains  he  re- 
venged himself  by  disclosing  Bi'uce'a  doingH  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  Nor  wa.s  Fenwick  the  only  witness  that  the 
Government  was  able  to  call  against  Aileabury,  Farmi 
Hunt  of  Romnej'  Marsh  could  identify  his  lodger ;  G«oi 
Porter,  whoso  evidence  had  hang  Charnock,  and  'Soui 
Goodman,  the  player,  could  l»e  cited  as  witnesses  for 
Crown.  Undoubtedly  things  looked  black  for  Ailertbur^-. 
Indeed,  his  Yorkshire  tenants  were  so  convinced  that 
CBtate  would  fall  to  Bentinck  that  they  refused  to 
their  rents.  Despite  the  threatening  outlook,  the 
kept  a  brave  heart ;  and  his  friends  left  no  stone  untnnta] 
to  save  him.  Thanks  to  their  exertions — though  Ailee- 
bury  duclurOH  it  was  without  his  approval — GoodmaB 
wa8  lured  out  of  the  country,  and  Fnrnier  Hunt  ww 
carried  off  by  an  armed  boat's  crew  to  Franco.  Moreover 
the  soldiers  on  guard  iu  the  Tower,  and  oven  some  of 
ofDcors,  were  won  over  to  Aileabury  and  offered  to  fincflf- 
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Bate  hb  aeempe.  Is  Eut,  hftd  It  «oe>e  to  tbe  wont.  Iw 
decliuvd  that  he  wm  in  a  potttaon  to  aeoB  tbe  \Vhito 
Tower,  thai  faU  of  powder,  and  dictate  tenas.  '  1  only 
pitied  the  City  of  London,*  he  s»ys, '  wheiw  I  hnd  the  Iov« 
of  most ;  and  I  had  rather  have  died  on  the  broach  than 
on  Tower  HUL' 

Huppily  for  all  concerned,  such  heroic  uu-iIkxIi*  provwd 
UQDCcuiMaiy;  and  Ailesbury's  ingenuitj-  wad  mmulj,-  ex- 
pended in  derudng  means  of  preeervinn  liis  hMilth  dui'ing 
his  rigoroiu  confinumont.  Wlien  tlii-  curl  loft  tlu'  Towtr 
he  calculated  that  fac  hiid  wnlkixl  4800  nkiK<w  nt  full  sihhkI, 
and  generally  in  a  stooping  attitude,  to  avoid  hittini;  hiM 
hcnd  Hgoinst  the  low  cuiling^i,  w<!iuring  out  u  pair  of  shtHii 
a  fortnight  on  the  uiiuvcn  b<Mtnis.  His  ohlof  amusomoiiC 
wa«  in  pinying  trick*  on  Lord  Lucjw  imd  tho  wiirdiT. 
both  of  whom  liu  dctet^tcd.  wbilu  hiti  Mtfnvnrtl  had  oitlcm 
to  keep  a  numptuous  iablo  at  the  '  Row  Tavrrn '  for  tho 
officers  on  guai-d.  In  coni-sv  of  liuu»  Aih'sliurj-  i>s(tt)>tiHht>d 
communication  with  hi?  friends  out^idr,  iimiiilj'  by  iiii>4inM 
of  meisagea,  in  sympathetic  ink,  laaorlbod  on  iJio  whito 
paper  in  which  daily  ttupptic-*  of  fruit  unti  cnkiw  wnrv 
wrapt.  As  he  sicrupiilously  slmred  those  diiintieH  with 
the  neighbouring  Fenwtck,  bo  bad  perbaim  additional 
reason  to  be  aggrieved  at  Sir  Jobn*H  bolinviour. 

Tbe  summer  of  lOSMJ  wa«  cool;  otberwiiwi,  AIliMhur^' 
declares,  they  had  been  broilod,  as  thyy  wrrn  und«r  tho 
tiles.  Tho  real  miser}*  began  with  the  winter.  Tluiniunll 
rooms  were  bittorly  cold  ;  and,  to  prevent  oMcnpo,  Lord 
LiicOM  so  plentifully  gnrnl^ibeil  tho  nni]>lncii  with  Inm 
bars  that  tho  luckless  inmatoH  woi'o  Hliriml  liy  tho  uiiinUi>. 
Aile«bury  almost  loet  bis  eycdigbt  In  consiiquuueu.  'The 
map«  in  my  chamber  againftt  the  wall  worn  lurrir'd  yollow 
ftfl  scorched  by  tho  firo.  and  ray  {xiriwig  In  fow  dayit  wiui 
of  the  colour  of  a  foVa  tiiil.'  At  Iiutt,  Nidy  Allonbiiry, 
who  adored  hor  husband,  wiui  forcvtl  to  leavn  bini.  Mho 
went  away 'in  floods  of  toarH."  ways  Aihwbnry, 'and  linr 
loiit  wordH  to  mo  were,  "  my  dnoif^Mt,  I  Hhall  nover  aon  you 
more,""  The  poor  lady  lind  viirUiMy  griorl  rvnuon  for 
the  gloomiest  fnroboduigx.  Goudmnn'H  flight,  inatisad  of 
proving  Fenwick'>t  oalvatioti,  wiih  tJio  iiltiiiinte  cauao  of 
tho  baronet's  death.  Ah  )io  wax  awaro  thnt  the  Oovorit* 
ment  was  now  unable  t^j  put  (Jotxlnmn  iiit'i  tho  wltiioiM- 
box,  be  withdrew  hiit  proviuUM  coafeiMion  ;  but  I'artlaniunt. 
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in  no  temper  for  trifling,  rctnliatod  by  pattaing  an  Act 
Attainder ;  and  Fenwick  expmtMl  his  criniiniil  intoiitii 
on  the  flcafFold, 

The  proceeding's  were  naturally  fraught  with  ni 
for  Ailesbury,  and  had  a  trn^pi;  echo  iti  hiM  honiv.  On 
January'  12,  1697,  Lady  Ailesbury  fauurd  tho  cannon 
firing  a3  the  king  proceeded  to  Wcstmiiuttor  to  pas»  the 
Act  of  Attainder  against  Sir  John.  Whvn  sho  loiuvod  the 
purpose  of  tho  salute,  'she  fell  backwards  in  hor  gi 
chair  and  never  spoke  more ;  and  about  twelve  at  nigl 
she  wad  delivered  of  a  daughter  .  .  .  and  itbou  oxpi 
On  hearing  of  her  illnesa,  tho  Duke  of  Orniond  iiistttntl]^ 
hcnought  permission  for  Ailesburj-  to  »eo  Inn  wifo  ;  but  hi 
had  scarcely  obtained  tho  necessary  leave  whon  n«« 
'wan  brought  him  that  his  si&tcr-in-law  had  oxpirrd.' 
And,  says  Iford  Aileubury,  with  a  burst  of  umution  OM 
seeing  to  bridge  thu  centuries, 

•Thin  last  wonl— expirwl — W)  touched  mo  nfr-esli,  nitbi 
after  »o  mouy  years,  that  I  was  foroud  Ut  IHnK  away 
paper  for  to  take  it  up  on  another  day ;  and  'tis  no  woodiv, 
for  no  man  evvr  had  Mtich  a  u-ife,  aud  endowed  with  all  Cbv 
mocrt  rare  qualitiuM  tlukt  uver  n-oraau  enjoyed '  (ii,  419). 
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Tho  tidings  of  his  lc»s  reached  Ailesbury  tJu-ougli 
overhearing  a  chance  converaation.  The  shock  was 
ten-ible.  For  «omo  houn«  he  lay  on  his  bod  Bpeechleiiii 
and  insensible,  much  to  the  alarm  of  his  two  faithful 
servant-s  the  only  friendly  beings  pn>sent.  Xor  were  tbo 
spiritual  ministrations  of  Dr  Hough,  the  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field— sent  by  King  William  instead  of  Dr  Birch,  for  whom 
he  had  petitioned — of  much  avail.  Indued,  ho  frunkl; 
accuses  the  prchite  of  practising  on  h\n  fear^  instead  of_ 
offering  the  ghostly  consolationi;  suitable  to  his  stut 
Tho  days  of  his  captivity  were,  however,  drawing  to 
close,  nis  sturdy  refusal  to  participate  ia  Fenwicli 
(leuuncinttons  of  tho  Whig  lords  had  at  lun^-t  eanifd  tlw 
powerful  goodwill  and  gratitude.  On  February  12,  168 
tho  earl  was  brought  up  in  Weetminator  Hall,  wl 
Chief  Justice  Holt  showc<l  himself  markedly  propition 
to  his  suit,  Btid  admitt'Od  him  to  hail.  Xot  the  lc«#t  i 
Ailesburj-'s  pleasures  in  his  release  was  the  dischi 
old  scores  w^ith  tho  persecuting  gaolcrit.  Like  Shaft 
hury,  who,  tmder  similar  circumstances,  told  the  lieutene 
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\t  the  Tower,  Mr  Chouk,  '  Thurc,  tailor,  in  your  grout,  and 
lat  is  all  your  duo  !  *  AUcsbury  uow  refused  to  pay  the 
wnrdera"  bill,  and  the  discomfited  turnkey  waa  obligvcl  to 
8IIW  the  Government  for  130f. 

The  earl's  fricmls  vied  with  ouo  another  in  welcoming 
him  back  to  hiit  do«olnt«  home.  But  tho  good  lord'H 
Mat  infliction  in  tho  throo  htindrcd  and  fifty  coaches  that 
thronged  his  door  was  mndly  marred  by  anxiety  lest  the 
Mini»tr)-  should  tako  umbrage  at  tho  ovation.  He  was 
haunted  with  tho  apprehension  of  being  inipcacliod  for 
hi^h  luisdomeauours,  in  which  caso  a  single  witness  only 
was  required.  '  More  than  death,'  he  confesses,  did  he 
droad  'a  lumping  line  and  to  lay  out  my  days  in  restraint 
for  non-payment.'  Tlicso  forebodings  were  not  fat«d  to 
bo  realised.  But  after  the  Pea<'e  of  Hyswick,  an  Act  want 
ptused  rendering  pereons  who  had  visited  France  lictween 
December  10S8  and  December  1G97  liable  to  the  penalties 
of  high  treason,  unless  they  voluntarily  withdrew  from 
this  kingdom  by  F'ebruary  1,  16S>8,  As  Lord  Ailesbury's 
expedition  to  St  Genaains  was  well  known,  ho  darod  not 
foce  tlie  consequences  of  remaining  in  England.  There> 
foro,  on  tho  very  morning  of  Febmnry  1,  in  the  midat 
of  a  tremendous  stoim,  he  left  tiis  native  land,  never 
to  return. 


Tlio  rest  of  Aileibury's  life  was  spent  mainly  at 
Brussels,  where  a  fountain  that  ho  erected  on  the  Place 
du  Sablon,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  city's  hospitjility, 
long  preserved  his  memory.  In  1700  be  married  an  heiress 
of  good  family,  Ciiarlotto-Jacquoline  d*Argenteau,  Oom- 
testie  do  Sannu.  The  only  child  bom  of  this  union,  a 
daughter,  Clmrlotlc-Marla,  afterwards  bet-arae  Princease  de 
Homes,  and  was  the  grandmother  of  Louise  de  Stolberg, 
the  ill-mated  wlfo  of  Prince  Charles  Edward.  Lord  Ailes- 
bury  seems  to  have  been  warmly  attached  to  his  second 
wife,  who  predeceased  him  in  1710.  Her  amiability  and 
charity  endeared  her,  he  declares,  to  the  British  soldiers 
of  all  ranks,  from  Marlborough  downwards,  who  were 
brought  into  contact  with  tho  exiles  during  tho  war  of 
the  fijpunish  Succession.  Indeed  on  ono  occasion  the  great 
general  gave  hor  a  singular  mark  of  esteem.  At  that 
time  Irfidy  Ailosbm-y's  every  whim  was  a  matter  of 
anxious  luomeut   to   her  friends ;   hut  unfortunately,  in 
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the  inontJis  of  July  and  August,  her  'natural  longii 
for  a  lobster  yfas  difficult  to  gratify. 

'  It  coming  to  the  ears  of  tlie  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
nioniinK  -wiw.n  they  vamo  for  tlio  won)  or  onlur  to  bim, 
ncivtir  failixl  thiim  urdur :  "A(x|iuuut  ull  tlio  clerks  of  tfac 
kit^-hou  in  tbo  anny  that  tlioy  bring  to  me  the  flrbt  lobaur 
Uiat  la  brought  in,  that  I  may  seud  it  by  a  Crumpet  to  fhi 
Couut«ss  of  Allesbury  "  '  (U,  SOS). 


J 


Rut,  alas,  there  were  lin)itatton<i  ereu  to  tlio 
general's  powei-a.  No  lobster  could  be  obtninod ; 
when  Lady  Ailesbuiy'a  child  was  bom  it  rcfuxed  bD 
nourishment,  till  Ailesbury,  remembering  tho  episode, 
had  a  briUiaut  imipiration,  and  ordered  itA  gums  to  Ik 
rubbod  with  a  crayfish. 

It  must  not  b«  imagined  that  Aileabury  ro«igDt4 
himself  without  a  struggle  to  life-long  banishniont.  b 
William's  reign,  he  hoped  much  from  the  iiiterooMJonof 
tbu  Eloc-tn<)<!«  Sophia.  On  hor  way  to  ErighiDd  the  prinm* 
hiid  bui-'n  tho  oarl'ii  constant  guest  at  Brussela.  Nor  hoJ 
she  concealed  hor  satisfaction  at  thy  stately  ceremuiiiAl 
which  distinguished  tho  old  courtier's  outai*tuininent)i  fpooi 
all  others.  In  return  she  treated  him  with  mitrked  favour, 
discussing  her  ambitions  and  prospects  with  the  ututort 
freedom.  '  A  crown  was  glittering,*  she  remarked,  Iwi 
added  with  a  sigh,  'it  would  be  still  more  if  it  nrriretl 
by  a  natural  succession.'  But  all  the  prayers  which  tlv 
Elcctre8«  addressed  to  William  HI  on  Ailosbur>-'8  bohjtlf 
proved  vain ;  and,  though  Anno  promised  to  recall  bin 
when  she  could  do  it  without  prejudice  to  her  oervin-. 
that  hour  never  struck.  In  1709  tho  exile  obtained 
'privy  seal'  for  his  return;  but  tho  Act  of  Abjumtl 
finally  closed  the  doors  of  home  against  hiru. 

Tho  mari'iage  of  his  daughter  Chariot t«- Maria  with 
Princo  de  Homes — an  alliance  comiuuuicjttod  with  d 
ceremony  to  George  I,  whose  aoquaintauce  ho  had  mad* 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle — gave  Aileshury  additional  interests  in 
tho  land  of  his  adoption.  Bountiful  hospit-alities,  tbi> 
assiduous  cultivation  of  his  peai-  trees,  and  tho  n- 
counting  of  tales,  according  to  Lord  Orrery,  undtsM 
as  Penelope's  web,"  occupied  his  old  age  in  no  ttnba^ 
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*  'TfaoOmMT  Papers,' edited  bj  the  CouaUadofGork,  I.  M, 
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iliioQ ;  and,  ia  spite  of  coiutaot  auxiety  about  his 
tiealth,  Ailesbury  was  within  a  few  years  of  a  century 
rlien  bo  died  at  BnisseU  in  1711.  The  one  supremu 
snHolatiou  accorded  him  in  the  days  of  exile  should  not 
fee  foi-KoK^n.  On  his  death-bed  nt  St  Gennains,  Jamoa  II 
solemnly  duvlarcd  that,  had  he  but  followed  Ailesbury** 
counsel  in  1(188,  '  he  had  not  now  rendered  his  eoul  to 
God  bin  Creator  in  a  foreign  country.'  Aileabury  ever 
after  esteemed  this  tribute  to  his  sagacity  as  '  tbo  mo8t 
precious  logacy.'  Indeed  it  was  the  only  i-oturu  for  life- 
long; socriflcoi  which  that  loyal  heart  ever  knew. 

Sucli,  iu  bare  outline,  is  the  story  of  I/)rd  Aileabury 
aa  told  in  a  record  which,  for  candour  and  wualtb  of 
detail,  may  almost  be  compared  to  the  invaluable  Diary  of 
Mr  Pepys.  Iu  his  private  relations  the  carl  has  ourtuiuly 
the  advant^igu  of  the  Secretar)*  to  the  Admiralty.  In 
matters  politic  he  can  hardly  lay  claim  to  au  equal 
elevation.  Yet  let  us  not  be  mealy-mouthed  in  jud^fing 
our  forebfAr^ ;  they  havo  at  least  the  right  to  be  tested 
by  the  stniidan]  of  their  own  gunorution.  Those  pieties, 
which  now  Iiavo  broadened  and  dignified  into  the  ioA-e  of 
fotherland,  were  then  generally  centred  on  the  Lord's 
anointed.  Perchance,  had  Ailc!fbur>'  been  endo\Yed  with 
a  more  original  cant  of  thought,  be  might  have  freed 
himself  from  the  family  traditions  that  encompassed  him 
from  his  very  birtli.  Unquestionably  it  was  a  scuny 
trick  of  fortune  that  ranged  him  on  the  side  of  James  II. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  we  might  have  been  spared  the 
recital  of  those  unedifying  '  contrivings.'  But,  if  ho  erred, 
be  bore  bis  punishment  with  splendid  serenity ;  and  it 
may  be  tliat  his  jjei'sonal  loss  was  the  nation's  gain.  For 
that  such  worthy  gentlemen  as  Thomas  Bruce  were  to 
be  found  in  both  camps  at  the  great  dividing  uf  the  ways, 
was  a  signal  mercy,  a  pledge  of  fair  compromiite  and 
honourable  reconciliation,  and  therefore  of  ordered  pro- 
gress, to  the  England  of  the  Revolution. 

Winifred  Bubohclbbk. 
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Art.  X.— FOOD-SUPPLY  IN  TIME  OP  WAR.  ^M 

1.  Report  of  the  Royal  Commusion  on  Supply  of  Pood  amM 
Raw  ifaU'rial  in  Time  of  War.    (Cd.  26l3-'6,  10(«.) 

2.  PubticatioTUi  of  the  AHHOfiation  to  Promote  an  Officitd 
Inquiry  into  the  SecurHij  of  our  Food  Supply  in  Timtof 
IVar. 

3.  Report  from  tite  Agi'icuUurat  Committee  on  Natiwi/^ 
Wheat  Stoivs.  Ix)ndoD :  ^'ewnbAtn  and  Co.,  12  Ru- 
bary  Street.  K.C.     18W-8. 

4.  Our  Food  Supply  in  Time  of  War.  ByCaptAin  SWwart 
lb  Murray.  '  Journal  of  the  Itoyal  United  Service  Insti- 
tution,' June  15,  lUOl. 

An  island  population  depending  for  a  Iarg;e  proportion 
of  its  ueceiSHai'y  food  and  raw  material  on  iiiiportAtioo 
from  t-ountries  oventea  it*  naturally  liable  to  be  perturbed 
from  time  to  time  witb  regard  to  tbo  safety  of  tbtee 
supplies  in  time  ot  war.  The  long  period  vrhicb  ha* 
olupsed  since  we  bare  been  engaged  iu  n  naval  -war  with 
u  first-clasjt  power  has  rendered  obsoleto  most  of  tiio 
data,  imperfect  as  they  always  wore,  by  which  to  gauge 
tho  magnitude  of  the  danger  caused  by  war  to  our  over- 
Hoa  communications ;  and  the  confusion  of  the  public 
mind  as  to  the  elements  of  naval  Btrut^fO",  together  with 
tho  absence  of  any  data  at  once  modem  and  trustworthy 
with  regard  to  the  real  risks  to  bo  incui-rud,  leaves  tlw 
ainnuiut  a  free  field  for  his  coDjitctures. 

Tho  appreliensiuu  of  tho  public  takes  many  fomw. 
Now  a  picture  i«  drawn  uf  tho  coa^t^  of  tlie  Uuit^Ml  Kii));> 
dom  blockaded,  like  a  gigantic  Port  Arthur,  by  a  vigibuil 
foe,  and  starved  into  an  inglorious  ^ubmisjiiQu  through 
the  want  of  food.  Now  it  is  the  prospect  of  an  artillcial 
scarcity  of  the  necessaries  of  life  induced  by  tho  opera- 
tions of  hostile  governments  on  the  world's  prodiico 
exchanges ;  now  we  are  warned  of  the  danger  of  a  panic 
rise  in  prices  caused  by  captures  of  our  merchant  vesads, 
which  will  so  affect  the  well-being  and  alarm  the  minOs 
of  the  poorer  classes  that  they  will  combine  to  put 
pnissuro  on  the  Government  to  make  a  humiliating 
peace.  SomeUmea,  agaiu,  the  danger  depicted  ia  not  w 
much  tho  deficiency  of  supplies  as  tho  disappearance  of 
the  British  flag  from  the  seas  by  the  wholesale  transfer 
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of  our  swifter  nhipa  to  nouti'al  flagfl  nnd  tlic  layiiig-up  of 

.the  remainder.     Then,  again,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 

>ttoD  operative  wi]l  lose  not  only  hU  bread  but  hia 

ra^es    through  dearth  of    raw  material ;    and  fliially. 

many  thoughtful  pt-raons  who  are  not  easily  scared  look 

fv'ith  apprehension  on  the  possible  reaction  of  popular 

''nlurms,  however    tll-foundeid,  on    tlie    dispositions  and 

pUins  of  the  Admiralty. 

^L       To  meet    thfjio  rc«l  or  imaginary  dangers   there  liaa 

^hieen  u  plentiful    crop    of    schemes,  ranging    from  the 

^national  iosuraDco  of  uhippiug  tu  tho  maintenance  of 

^^gigantic    food    rcdtervcti,    or  even   to   nicjiHiires    for   the 

^^eystonuitic  rationing  of  tbo  whole  population  In  time  of 

^fcirar,    A  shorts  time  ago  tbo  popular  ngitotiou  on  tbu 

^^ubject  led  to  the  formation  of  au  tusHociation,  under  the 

presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  to  promote  an 

cnquirj-  into  tho  wholn  question.    Tho  direct  result  of  the 

reprcsontations  of  this  as.soi;iation  was  the  appointment 

of  the  Royal  ConnnisRion,  whose  Report  is  now  before  us. 

Tlio  protection  of  our  romnieri-e  and  our  food-suppliefl 

is  an  integral  part  of  national  defence ;  and  tt  is  roaaon- 

able  to  suppose  that  the  various    problems  connected 

therewith  have  been  constantly  present  to  the  mind»  of 

those  who  are  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  countrj*. 

But  the  results  of  their  studies  aro  necessarily  unknown  to 

the  public  ;  and  presumably  the  Government  thought  that 

tho  importance  of  taking  the  publiv  into  their  confidence, 

tn    a   matter   whi«h    lends    itj*elf    peculiarly   to   popular 

nhirms,  was  sufiicient  to  outweigh  tbo  obvious  objections 

to  remitting  to  any  outside  body  a  quci<tion  inextricably 

bound  up  with  the  whole  problem  of  national  safety. 

The  Commission  over  which  Lord  Halfuur  of  Burleigh 
presided,  and  of  which  the  Prince  of  WalcM  waa  a  member, 
was  a  large  and  representative  body.  Though  strong  as 
regards  the  capacity  of  individual  members,  it  did  not 
escape  the  difficulties  which  usually  confront  commis- 
sions of  enquirj',  constituted  with  a  view  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  widely  different  sections  of  opinion.  So  long 
as  evidence  is  being  collected,  all  is  plain  sailing;  while 
tho  evidence  is  bt'ing  summarii-od  and  reviewed,  differ- 
onccA  Ix'giu  to  show  themselves,  but  can  be  smoothed 
over  ;  but,  when  it  ia  a  question  of  formulating  practical 
recommendations,  a  commission  of  this  kind  too  often 
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fnlU  to  agree.  In  tlio  present  cuae  iho  Report  is  ngwd 
by  nil  tilt;  uieniborii,  but  it  is  followod  by  a  bewildering 
Boric8  of  eleven  reBervations  and  notcw  'vvhich  eeriaa^ 
detract  from  the  value  of  some  o£  the  stf^nBtoree.  Onlj 
three  members,  iocliuliii^  the  Prince  of  Wnles  fiod  the 
cliaimiati,  whoUj'  ubstiiiu  from  res«r\-ation8. 

So  far  aa  we  are  able  to  judf^e,  a  little  ^ve  and  tain 
amonff  the  diB6«ntieut8  on  poinlt;  of  literary  uxproMlon 
would  have  enabled  the  whole  of  tlic  rc^orvutioitr^  oxoopt 
on  ono  or  two  qnito  insignificant  points,  to  bo  comluaed 
into  two  documents,  ono  of  which  would  hnvo  gim 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  ]ie])ort  goett  too  far  ud 
tlio  other  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  C«rtainly  sueili 
a  combination  would  be  of  great  advautago  to  t' 
reader  who  in  not  interested  iu  tho  minute  verlnil  d 
sensionB  among  the  members  or  in  their  frank  cominvnl 
on  the  procedure  adopted  by  their  colleaguoB.  In  t. 
present  review  it  is  neither  possible  nor  nocessaiy  to 
deal  separately  with  all  these  varied  documents ;  and 
accordingly  we  shall  follow  tho  lines  of  tho  Buporl, 
referring  to  the  reservations  as  occasion  reqiiii-c8. 
The  reference  to  the  Commission  was  as  follown : — 


•eh 

I 


*  To  inquire  into  the  conditions  aGFecting  the  tmpottetloo 
food  and  raw  material  into  tlie  United  Kingdom  <rf  Qmrt 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  time  of  war,  mid  iiiLo  the  amount  fif 
tli«  n»tiivt>s  of  MHtOi  siipplicw  rxi.ititij;  in  the t^iinti-y  at  ttnj 
Kivvn  poriix) ;  and  to  advi^o  whether  it  is  desirable  to  adopt 
any  mvaaurof,  in  addition  to  tlie  maintenance  of  a  gVroog 
fleet,  by  which  such  suppliee  can  be  better  secured  iwd  rioJoat 
fluctaatioQH  avoided.'  m 


s 


The  first  duty  of  the  Commission  was  to  euquir* 
into  the  position  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  relation 
to  the  supply  of  food-stuffa  and  raw  material ;  and  for 
this  purimse  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  tho  conditioi 
affecting  theconntumptiou,  home  production,  imjx^rtatioi 
and  stocks  of  e«ch  of  the  more  important  clnsties  of  the* 
articles.  Tho  eWdenco  obtained  by  the  Commii^ion  on 
this  part  of  the  subject,  and  the  summary  of  results  eon- 
t.iinal  in  tho  first  part  of  their  Report,  will  certainly  be 
tho  fonts  cUisaicus  for  tho  latost  and  most  accurate  in- 
formation on  these  vital  points.  The  intorost  of  tbi* 
port  of  tho  Report  will  therefore  extend  far  beyond  tbo 
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purticultir  question  whicli  "wan  roforrocl  to  tl)0  Coinniis- 
Mioii ;  and  it  deserves  careful  )«tudy  by  ull  who  arc  inter- 
ested in  economic  problems  and  policy. 

The  ran*  inatorinlit  uxominod  were  cotton,  woo),  flax 
and  jute,  silk,  iron  ore,  timber,  bides  aud  Icatbor,  petro- 
leum,  india-rubber,  and   tobacco;   while   the   food-tctiifTK 
included    meat,  Ush,   daiiy  produce,   tea,   coffee,  sugar, 
tinned  provisions,  and,  finally,  wheat  and  flour  and  other 
cereals.    It  in  not  possible  to  sumniariRO  here  the  informa- 
tion compiled  by  the  C^mmisi<ion  \s'ith  regai'd  to  each  of 
le  above-mentioned  articles ;  nor  is  it  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  following  their  reasoning,  since  praotically 
the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  Report  is  concerned 
with  a  single  article — wheat.     The  Commission  justify 
|jbo  special   consideration   given   to   wheat    by    its   pre- 
luminant  importance  an  an  article  of  food  of   general 
'consumption,  and  the  great    proportion  of  our  wheat 
^MUppiy  imported  from  oversea. 

^B     It  appears  that  the  uoi*mnl  consumption  of  wboat  per 
Hpiead  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  about 
flSoO  Ibei  per  annum,  giving  an  annual  consumption  of 
:U,O0O.O0O  quartei-s.     Four  fifths  of  this  wheat  supply  aro 
imported  from  oversea ;  and,  broadly  speaking,  thi»  pro- 
portion tends  to  increase.    Down  to  and  including  the  timo 
when  the  official  evidence  respecting  imports  of  wheat  aud 
flour  wan  put  before  the  Commission, the  tendency  had  been 
to  draw  these  imports  in  increasing  degree  from  a  single 
source — tho  United  8tut«s!;  and  i^ome  remarkable  figiu-es 
I     bearing  on  this  point  are  published  in  the  Report.    They 
^khow  that  ^vhenios  30*9  per  cent,  of  our  imports  came 
^^roni  this  source  in  tlio  quinqucmiial  period  1871-5,  the 
proportion  hod  risen  to  02-2  per  cent,  in  the  period  1898- 
1002.     As  if,  however,  to  domonstmle  the  uncerUiinty  of 
ull  inferences  from  figures,  the  tendency  changed  wliilo 
tho  Commission  was  sitting;  and   in  the  year  190't  the 
proportion  of  our  wheat  and  flour  imports  derived  from 
I      the  United  States  sank  to  15*9  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
^^      That  so  great  a  change  in  our  sources  of  supply  could 
^■suddenly  take  place,  almost  unnoticed  by  the  general 
public,  is  a  very  striking  demonstration  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  failure  of  a  uinglo  source  is  at  once  made  good 
by   increased   draft*,   upon   others.     In    1001   Russia,  the 
^gentine,  British  India,  and  Australia  more  than  made 
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gimti  tho  fiL'Bcicory  of  our  HtippIioH  Frum  the  Uni  tod  State 
IL  uppciirH  alsu  tbtit,  partly  uwiiif;  to  Uiu  vuricty  of  souim 
from  which  our  wheat  importe  nre  drnwn,  thu  influx  uf 
our  wheut  suppUcvi  nn  a  whole  Is  fairly  conntnnt  thrct,-' 
out  the  ycur,  though  this  constnticy  in  nleo  pnrUy  <'.  -■ 
the  incrtmsing  tt-nilonry  to  hold  thn  grain  In  tho  plmi-U 
producliuii  until  U4:tuully  rei^uircd  for  consumption. 

An  olnbornto  oxitmtnation  of  tbenvnilable  infomuiUtv 
M'lth  ivgard  to  i4toclc»,  including  'firAt-hand' Htoclu  beU 
in  waivhousea  at  the  ports, '  sficond-band '  stockn  heW  hy 
millers  and  bakers,  and  farmers'  stockiK  lends  to  the  coo- 
elusion  that  the  stocks  of  wheat  and  flour  in  the  ITnitn! 
Kingdom  vary,  according  to  the  season  of  the  irear. 
from  about  8e%-eutcen  weeks"  supply  in  September  doira 
to  about  seven  weeks'  sapply,  below  which  it  rarely  « 
never  fulls,  except  in  August,  when  it  mi^bt  be  six  axA 
a  half  wcoks.  '  The  minimum  could  only  occur  in  the  rat 
likely  contingency  of  ArHt-hund.  sccoud-huud,  and  famiei^ 
stocks  butug  at  their  lowetit  point  at  the  same  time :  and, 
oven  in  these  circiimstnucos,  ench  n  result  could  oat; 
bo  reached  iu  the  period  from  Juno  to  August,  'when  th> 
home-grown  crop  is  to  a  largo  cxt«nt  exlinustod'  (§  S45l 
The  ComniJK^ioners  do  not  think  it  likely  that  the  Mock 
of  wheat  will  ever  bo  nctunlly  at  tlie  minimum,  und  poiut 
out  that,  in  the  eleven  cereal  yeai-s  I8!i.t— 1  to  liKlH— (,  ilirrc 
were  only  nine  weeks  in  which  the  estimated  eitocka  w^w 
less  than  seven  weeks'  supply,  of  which  six  oocurred  ifl 
August,  'when,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  tho  comlD( 
harvest,  low  stocks  would  give  little  cause  for  nlarm.' 

By  a  week's  supply  the  Commission  alwny8  mwui 
(tOO.OOO  quarters,  i.e.  the  amount  required  for  a  w<wk  at 
tlio  normal  rate  of  consumption.  In  cose  of  scnrrity  rhi» 
rate  might  bo  disturbed  in  two  ways.  The  diminitibiii 
purchasing  power  of  the  population  might  cause  tbo 
poorer  ola«seB  to  rely  more  exclusively  on  brood ;  and,  on 
the  other  liuiid,  cheaper  forms  of  grain  might  to  sodw 
extent  be  substituted  for  wheat.  Theno  causob,  however, 
Avould  operate  in  opposite  directjonx.  and  may  porlia[)i!>  Iw 
set  agoinst  each  other.  It  should  Imj  added  that  while 
the  variations  of  first-hand  and  fanners'  stocks  are  fairly 
well  ascertained,  there  is  no  definite  information  willi 
regard  to  so-called  second-hond  stocks,  so  tliat  tho  tinal 
eatimnio  contains  a  cortain  conjectural  element.    Tbtis 
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tniUera'  stocks  were  estimated  by  different  expei-t-s  to  vary 
from  2*8  to  3*6  weelcfl'  supply,  and  from  4'7  to  o  weeks' 
supply  aooording  to  the  season ;  while  the  trade  estimates 
of  babers'  stocks  (which  appear  to  be  fairly  constant) 
vary  from  ten  days*  to  three  weeks'  consumptioii. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Commisaioners  are  prob- 
ably well  within  the  mark  in  considering  four  weeks' 
supply  to  be  the  minimum  amount  of  second-hand 
stoekt).  Colonel  Montgomery,  the  rcpresoutcttJvo  o£  the 
oora  trade  on  the  Commission,  uppoura  to  cousidar  that 
the  Report  undor8tat«8  the  amount  of  stocks  held ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  tho  rcscr\-ation  titgnod  by  the  Duke 
of  Hutlicrluud,  Mr  Cliupliu,  and  throe  other  members 
conoludos  tbnt>  'at  cortuin  periods  of  the  year,  between 
the  eud  of  Juno  and  the  following  barrest,  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  count  upon  a  supply  of  wheat  and  Hour  wilhiu 
the  United  Kiiij;:doni  amounting  to  much  more  than  hve 
and  a  half  weeks'  supply.'  Practically  the  small  differ- 
ence between  this  conclusion  and  that  of  the  Keport  is  of 
little  importance,  since,  by  the  time  of  tho  yvur  when  the 
minimum  occurs,  tho  homo  Imrvost  is  nearly  due. 

From  a  consideration  of  supplimi  tho  Report  proceed:^ 
to  estimate  the  amount  aud  nature  of  tlio  shipping 
necessary  for  their  carriage,  aud  coneludos  that  C  per 
cent,  of  the  total  British  sti^'um  tonnage  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade  would  sullice  for  tho  purpose  of  importing 
our  wheat  and  flour,  if  exclusively  utted  for  the  purpose; 
thoiigl),  ns  a  matter  of  fact,  these  imports  are  not  con- 
flued  either  to  a  few  ships  or  voyages  or  to  a  short  period 
of  the  yoor,  but  are  spread  over  a  large  proportion  of  the 
mercantile  marine,  a  large  number  of  trade  routes,  and 
practically  the  whole  of  the  year.  Such  a  ti-ade,  as  U 
pointed  out  in  a  subsequent  section  of  tlie  ICeport,  is 
peculiarly  favourable  for  Hucc«S7>ful  defence  in  time  of 
war.  The  calculation  on  which  tho  above  conclusions  are 
based  in  embodied  in  uii  appendix  wbich  has  luid  tho 
misfortune  to  arouse  in  a  peculiar  degree  tlie  hostility  of 
certain  members  of  ttie  Commission.  It  is  the  subject  of 
critical  examination  in  a  special  reservation  occupying 
several  pages,  which,  whether  it  succeeds  in  throwing 
doubt  on  the  ti'Ustworthineiis  of  the  estimate  or  not, 
certainly  gives  it  a  prominence  to  which  its  intrinsic 
importance  hardly  entitles  it.  The  calculation  posscssoa 
Vol.  208.— A'o.  ■*«.  i  P 
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statistical  int«re*it,  but,  90  far  as  we  can  jwlgfe,  dooi 
ufft'ct  the  practical  conclusibtis  of  the  Report- 

A  Commission  including  so  distiii^fuiahed  an  autbonty 
ag  Professor  IIollHnd  might  be  expected  not  to  igonn 
the  bearing  of  the  doctnnes  of  intei^uttoDal  law  oii  \ii' 
matters  referred  to  them ;  and  tho  section'  of  thb  RofoH 
dealing  with  tbi»  branch  of  the  Bubj<tct  ia  of  penDiumC 
value  tis  an  authoritative  expoaition  uf  the  present  Kttb 
of  the  law  of  nations  in  respect  of  cnptures,  gaoA, 
transfer  of  eliipping  to  neutral  flags,  cunlrubund,  nod  » 
forth.  Some  readers  may  think  it  a  littlo  unduly  ma- 
giiiiio  as  to  the  respect  likely  to  be  paid  t«  some  of  thm 
doctrines  by  hard-pressed  belligcrvutt* ;  though  this  » 
far  from  l)e!ng  the  view  taken  by  ProfoMor  HoDaad. 
who  thiiikn  it  noce«)*ary  in  his  ref^rvatioii  to  diwlnnn 
the  nuthorKhip  of  certain  parngraplis  which  deal  with  \ir 
binding  force  of  international  law,  on  tlie  ground  liui' 
they  undere«tiraato  tho  extent  to  which  it  may  bo  expected 
to  restrain  beOigei-ent  action.  The  point  bearing  molt 
directJy  on  the  question  of  our  food-supply  is  the  ptam- 
bility  that  an  enemy  may  declare  com  unconditional  eon- 
traband.  In  that  case  it  would  bo  liable  to  seizure  even 
if  carried  on  neutral  vessels.  On  thix  subject  the  Gopon 
quotes  the  following  rule,  formulated  by  Professor  Hol- 
land, which,  in  his  opinion. '  huH  all  but  won  its  way  to 
universal  accoptanco  'i-^ 
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'Provisions  in  neutral  ships  may  be  intercepted  by  a 
gei-ent  as  contraband  only  when,  being  suitable  for  the 
ItaiH,  tliry  nrv  on  tlieir  way  to  a  port  of  naval  or  tnilftaiT 
(.■quipmcnt  belonging  to  the  wn«my,  or  occupied  by  the  enwny'* 
uavat  or  milltar)-  forces,  or  to  the  onomy's  shliM  nt  s«a;  or 
when  they  are  destined  for  the  relief  of  a  {>ort  besieged  by 
such  belllgci-eut'  (p.  24,  S  101). 

This  rule,  which  undoubtedly  expresses  the  doctrine  of 
Qriti:th  and  American  prize-courts,  has,  however,  been 
repudiated  on  two  occasions :  by  France,  which  in  188a, 
in  tho  war  with  China,  declared  rice  to  be  contraband; 
and  recently  by  Bussia,  which  included  *rice,  all  ktDik 
of  grain,  fish,  fish  products,  beans,  bean-oil  and  tA- 
cake'  in  the  'Uftt  of  absolutely  contraband  artddes. 
both  cases  this  coxmtry  protested.  In  the  former 
Iho  rapid  teiininatiou  of  the  war  prevented  tho 
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from  bein^  brought' to  n  deflnit«  ibsuo;  in  tiio  latter 
BuDsta  receded  from'  her  position.  But  can  wo  rely  on 
the  observance  of  sound  dootriim  by  an  enemy  fully 
aware  of  the  vit^l  importance  to  thia  countrj-  of  her  food- 
•npply  from  oversea?  Only,  we  may  suspvct,  in  ao  far  an 
the  oeotral  nation,<i  interested  in  the  muintenance  of  the 
f^mde  are  strong  enough  to  enforce  their  ^-iews.  The 
CommiiisiQperd  think  that, 

'  just  as  the  individaal  U  inaiiuicod  by  tho  dictate*)  of  ordmnry 
morality  apart  from  the  dread  of  actual  l^al  peoaltiee.  so 
international  law,  as  the  tiionitit>'  governing  the  retatioas  of 
etotui,  will  cxeroiiio  a  very  coDi<i(ivrii.ble  reHtrnLnlng  hiftuennt 
upon  tho  acts  of  ntaions.  This  inHticiicc  cannot  fail  to  ))0 
stren^thet^cil  hy  tlie,fai:t  that  the  belligerent  of  to-day  is  the 
neutral  of  to-moci'ow,  ami  rtcfi  iwr^o- ,  ,*  ii  <<t'i  J''  >">■'  f"*'* 
'Thv  , interest  of  neutral  nations  in  tho  nudntenanM'  of 
intema|:ional  l^w  (especially  if  the  nation  int«ro8t«<l  in  Htron^t 
cnougli  to  enfoi-ce  its  viewe)  affords  a  further  and  increosiagly 
potent  gimmuti-ti  of  Ita  l^ing  duly.obsen'ed'  (S  111). 

The  schoolboy's  essay  g'ave  two  reasons  for  not  puU- 
inff  pussy's  tail :  '  first,  it  is  not  right ;  secondly,  cato  has 
claws.'  The  main  point  is  tho  claws.  It  is  probably  truo 
^at,  in  uny  war  in  ^vhich  the  United  Stutojf  wore  not 
boIligcrentM,  that  country  would  Hucceiitsfully  insist  on  the 
obHorvancc  of  the  ri};ht  of  neutrals,  of  which,  as  the 
Commissioners  observe,  it  has  long  been  the  foremost 
advorato. 

It  is  qtiostionabic,  however,  whether,  iu  discussing  the 
safety  of  our  food  supplies  from  capture,  too  much  may 
not  bo  nindv  of  the  point  whether  or  not  food-stiiirn  could 
Imj  dedared  unoontlitionu!  coittraband.  In  tho  lii-jit  plaee, 
the  quetitiou  only  affect**  food-«tufT8  carried  on  iieutrnl 
ve-iiwlfl,  for  tiriti>th  ship«  cnfrying  food-stnffi*  woold  of 
coume  be  liable  to  captui-e ;  and  Hritinh  vessels  form  half 
the  mercantile  marine  of  tho  world.  In  the  next  place, 
the  uncontested  rifiht  of  searching  iletitral  vessels  for  con- 
traband gives  a  belligerent  such  a  power  of  delaying  untl 
otherwise  harassing  neutra!  ships ' trading  witJi  a'hastile 
country-,  that  Cargovy  carried  in  such  vessels,  even  if  not 
contraband,  -tpOuld  b«  subject  tft'wa^  riskfl  of  "ii^  certain 
kindr  while,  if  the  destination  Wore  a  blockaded  port, 
goods  of  all  kinds  woaltl  be  Hablc  to  soiKui*e. 
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Tn    n>gur<I    to    tho    necondnry  point    nf    the    danagl 
likely  tu  be  dono  to  Britisli  ahippiiig  by  the  transfeniaci 
of  tho  cairiago  of  our  sappUea  to  neatraJ  tsssgIb,  tb 
quostiun  of  contraband  ia  of  more  importance,  bidu  » 
alight  difFurcutin!  ndvautago  on  the  aide  of  the  neuUtI 
ship  nii^hl  suffice  to  transfer  trade.    But  here  our  praNOt 
safeguard  is  the  entire  inability  of  existing  neutral  tooaigi 
to  take  the  place  of  any  considerable  fraction  of  Britiih 
shipping,  and  tho  grave  difBculticit  that  'would  beset  u 
attempt  to  transfer  ehipping  wbolosale  to  neutral  tip 
during  the  course  of  a  war.    On  this  point  ttome  ot  Hn 
nhipon'uurri  who  ;;uro  evidence  certainly  showed  an  in* 
perfect  appreciation  of  the  coiiditioiii«  necessary  to  maJn 
B,  truiuEcr  of  flag  valid  for  tho  purpose  of  protecting  fro* 
capture.     As  the  Commiseionertt  point  out,  no  ship  mi 
escape  capture  by  a  sale  made  while  8he  is  in  traraibi; 
and  it  in  a  common  doctrine  of  prizo-coupta  that  ovideniy 
of  nationality  which  is  conclusive  against  a  vessel  'm  not 
necessarily  conclusive  In  its  favour.      A   belligerent  'a 
entitled  to  look  behind   the  usual  marks  of   iiatiooolit; 
and  to  enquire  as  to  the  actual  nationality,  or,  scoordiof; 
to  the  British  system,  the  commercial  domicile  of  tba 
veesel's  owners. 

A  deeply  interesting  section  of  the  Eteport  is  tlut 
which  deals  with  the  vital  question  of  nuval  protectioB 
to  commerce — of  course  on  the  assumption  implied  in  tbo 
referencot  of  the  existence  of  a  strong  fleoU  But  what  h 
a  'strong  fleet'  for  tho  piirpo^fc  of  this  entjuiry?  Tbo 
Commissio tiers  hold  thcmt>ulvc)i  justified  in  aeuiunuDg  tJiut 

•the  phnufe  may  be  taken  to  imply  the  maintenance  of  the 
fleet  at  such  a  level  of  strength  compared  with  that  of  otbrr 
nations  tliat  tbore  is  no  reasounble  pmsi>ect  of  our  tnartdma 
supreinucy  in  time  of  war  hoi&fc  iwrioiif'ly  en<hing«red ' ;  or.  Is 
otJicr  wor^lH, '  thiU  tho  fleet  will  always  bo  strong  onongli  t» 
take  tile  offonsivo  ngaiust  the  enemy's  ships.  .  .  ■  It  fa  In  tb« 
light  of  this  assumption  that  all  we  have  to  say  on  tbo  ntb)ert 
must  be  read  and  considered '  (S  US). 


coiudilfl 
r  as  (^ilH 

.««  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  Alt 


Clearly,  then,  it  behovea  us  at  the  outset  to 
whether  tho  assumption  is  a  fair  one.    So  fur  _ 

Report  ODubles  us  to  judge,  the  Commissioners  coDsider 
that  it  is.  A  rovorse  which  would  cost  us  tho  comtiuind 
of  the  sea  would  produce  such  consequencos  to  tho  vhoio 
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»i  our  mftritimo  tnido  thftt  no  raonsures  tliat  tho  Cora- , 
tniMion  could  reconimoiid  would  nuiterioUj  a&iUt  us  to  l 
rotriovo  our  positiou.  On  tho  other  hand,  any  leaa 
calnmity  'would  not  produco  a  (*ot  of  circurastancea  boI 
far  diiTiirciit  from  those  with  which  we  are  now  about  to' 
deal  as  to  roqairo  8oparnt«  consideration.' 

Could  a 'strong  navy,'  in  the  »en«e  defined  above,  protect 
nr  overnoa  supplies  of  food  and   raw  materiaU?    The  ' 
iMTal  evidence  was  not  quite  unanimous,  and  some  o£  it  ] 
is  not  disclosed,  on  tho  good  ground  that  it  *  cannot  con- 
Histontly.  with  a  due  regard  to  public  interest,  be  embodied  ! 
in  a  document  such  as  our  Report.'    The  Commissionors, 
however,  state  tliat 

the  effect  of  the  naval  and  ahlpplng  evidence  I9  conclusivo  tw  ' 
to  tho  iwuit  Hint,  while  there  will  be  itotue  Interference  with  [ 
trade  and  Miniit  captures,  not  ouly  I.1  there  no  Hi^k  of  a  total 
oeaaation  of  our  Btipplic?,  but  uo  ronsonablc  probability  of 
tieriotui  interference  with  them;  and  that,  eveu  (luring  a 
maritime  war,  there  will  be  no  material  diminution  in  thoir 
-volume*  (f  2oO),  . 

nnlesa  we  lose  the  command  of  the  sea. 

Thia,  perhaps,  is  tho  most  important  stateraont  in  the 
Report,  as  it  reducos  tho  whole  question  of  supplier  from 
one  of  deficiency  to  one  of  prices.     Tho  volumu  of  uur 
supplies  will  ho  practically  undiminished ;  but  they  wUI  | 
undoubtedly  bo  obtained  at  greater  cost.    Tho  question 
is,  how  much  greater?  and  what  will  be  the  dTeel  of  tho 
increase  of  price  on  tho  poorer  population?    Thia  forms  1 
tho  subject  of  tho  next  section  of  the  Report. 
\     Before  turning  to  it,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  remark 
that  tho  abovu  conclusions  appear  from  tho  reservations  1 
to  have  been  by  no  means  unuuimously  arrived  at.     Pro* 
fesBor  Holland  confesses  himself  'unable  to  attach  any  | 
useful  meaning  to  the  phrase  "a  strong  fleet"'  which 
occurs  in  the  reference;  and  the  Duke  of  8uthorlnnd  and 
Ills  four  colleagues  interpret  that  i>hra80  so  differently 
from  tho  Hcport  that  they  are  of  opinion  that,  consitt- 
tently  with  that  assumption,  the  fleet 

may  he  quite  unable  to  give  protection   to   tnnny  uf  tho  I 

'««8oU  carrying  our  .lupplleti  of  food— «aiting-8hii)s  as  well  as 

Htaam«rs— sufficient  to  induce  thorn  to  continue  numlng.  to  J 

prevent  their  capture  and  deatruetion  in  <-oih  id  enable  inimlwri-  j 

by  the  enemy,  and  to  twfeguard  their  arrival  at  our  pnr**,'       1 
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it  iti  to  be  noted,  howerer,  that  tbo  Cotniniasian  •" 
quite  UDimiraou».  in  the  opinion  that  a  blockniie  uf  tlw 
coast  of  tfte  Vnited  Kingdom  is  u  practical  imposstbil)^, 
nnd  that  thura  in  no  danger  of  our  oversea  supplies  beii^ 
entirely  cut  off. 

The  main  Report  also  deduces  from  the  naval  evideiiM 
that  the   possibility   o(   the   enemy  devoting    his  Coca 
primarily  to  preying  on  our  pominerce  is  not  one  ifhifiii 
noud  excite  undue  tUarm.     '  The  first  and  priucipal  object 
6E  both  sid^,  in  case  of  ^uttire  maritime  tvar,  wil)  1m  to 
obtain  tho  command  of   the  sea*;  and  _for  t,\i\a  puTj/qtf 
roncoutratlon  rather  than  di/jpcrsion  of  forcp  is  n^ceg 
Should  a  oortain  number  of  tiio  enemy's  craisvra  be  i 
tach«d  to  barufis  our  cumnicrcc,  '  and  if  those  cmis 
tihould  escape  from  the  surveillance  of  our  squudrooB  . 
wo  could  alwnj'8  »paro  a  nuperior  number  of  vewrals 
follow  them.'    A  certain  number  of  capturos   will, 
,  course,  be  mode ;  but  the  evidence  suggeeix   that 
proportion  of  thcRO  will  lie  much  smaller  tlinu  ulamiiHti 
imticipate.     What  the  exact  proportion  will  bo,  there  •» 
practically  no  data  to  determine;  for  the  oonditiond  of 
navul  warfare  have  been  revolution ii^cd  since  the  Napo- 
leonic wars,  which  are  the  last  for  which  definite  figur 
on  the  subject  are  available.  It  'i»  a  nice  question  whetti 
modoni  changes  have  increatted  or  dimini«hod  the  tot 
risk  of  capture.  A  steamer  has  certainly  greater  freedoi 
of    movement    than  a  sailing-^ihip,  and    htinco  great 
facilities  for  escape ;  but,  ou  the  other  Iiaiid,  the  tele*"^ 
graph,  by  disclosing  the  movements  of  merohant-Tessek, 
is  an  ally  to  the  attacking  force.     Against  this,  however, 
we  may  sot  the  fact  that  a  steam-cruiser  is  under  the 
necessity  of  roturnmg  to  port  every  few  days  to  coaL 
and  is  much  lews  able  than  a  sailing-vessel  either  to  spuri 
a  prize-crew  or  to  accommodate  the  crew  of  a  captun^^ 
merchantman.  S 

The  evidence  of  the  principal  shipowners  was  to  tn^ 
effect  that,  if  adequate  protection  were  afforded  by  the 
fleet,  the  bulk  of  British  steamers,  at  all  eventa,  would 
keep  the  sea  in  a  maritime  war,  though  of  course  freight* 
and  insurances  would  increase.  How  far  tho  Mc»diter- 
ranean  would  he  still  available  as  a  route  is  a  questifl 
on  which  the  imval  evidence  was  inconclusive,  Admii 
ttrtpkinn  taking  a  less  sanguine  view  on  this  point  tl 
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the  official  ropresenfcfttivos  of  the  Admh-alty  or  than  the 
Commwsion.,  <  Horo,  uguin,  certain  paragraphs  in  the 
rpserrfttioiia  show  tUut  thero  was  a  difference  pf  opinion 
within  tltu  Commission  both  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  naval  evidence  and  oh  to  the  probability  of  the  ship- 
oH'nerR  continuing  to  run  their  voiiseU  during  a  war.  So 
far.  however,  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  supports  the  conclusions  iitated  in  the  Keport. 

That  a  maritime  war,  or  the  approbun«ion  of  ouch  aL| 
war,  will  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  food  in  this  country^ 
goes  withcmt  aaying;  and  the  Commi»sionor«  dietinguish 
two  diittinot  causes  or  groups  of  cnudcii  which  will  tend 
to  produce  such  an  increase. 

•Tlicrt!  will  !»  wli«t  we  may  call  the  ecoooinlc  rise  caused  by 
actual  dcQcieucy,  if  any,  of  lni|x>rtM,  im  nlxo  by  tlie  ciihancMl 
cost  of  transport  and  iiiHuranoo ;  and  what  may  be  t^^rmcd 
the  *'  p«<yohol((Ki(!»l "  rise,  due  to  apprebeusiou  and  uncertainty 
•«  to  what  18  going  to  happen.    The  former,  it  is  obvioua, 
loust  apply  equally  to  tlie  Imports  of  food-stuffs  and  raw 
tnaterials ;  and  it  In  poiolble  to  put  forward  t«oine  estimate  of-. 
Its  probable  uiuount,  founded  u|)on  the  viowtf  tixpr(x<»cid  bjril 
practical   iiiou.      Tho  hitter    principally  n(fcict«    food-KtufT;;;" 
th08O,  being  of  more  immediate  imjmi-taoce  to  the  popula- 
tioa,  are  naturally  raoi'e  likely  to  Ijet-ome  the  objecta  of  panic  ; 
but  it  is  not  ea»y  to  discover  nay  (lata  ii|)ou  which  to  found 
an  arguuient  a«  to  the  probable  amount  of  such  a  ricte '  (S  150). 

The  distinction  here  drawn  between  the  rise  of  price 
due  to  increased  cost  of  importation  and  that  due  to 
panic  and  uncertainty  aeems  a  valuable  one,  if  it  bo  boriio 
in  mind  that  it  belongs  to  tho  class  of  provisional  distinc- 
tions which  are  useful   for  the  purpose  of  unulysix,  »o 
long  as  they  are  not  mistaken  for  fundamental  differ- 
ences of  kind.    The  dissentient  minority  are,  wo  tliink, 
justified  in  pointing  out  that  tho  fuolors  which  have  the 
most  important  hearing  on  pricea,  viz.  increaacd  co«t  of 
freight  and  insurance,  are  Iiablo  thomsclves  to  be  affected 
by  the  influence  of  panic ;  and  they  suggest  eaaea  which 
it  is  difficult  to  clasaify  exclusively  as  either  '  economic '  J 
or  '  psychological.'    There  is.  of  course,  no  hard  and  faat  I 
lino  to  bu  drawn  between  the  two  groups  of  causes,  and*  I 
the  distinction  must  not  be  pressed  too  far;  but  it  1>  I 
Ufioful  as  facilitating  the  discussion.  "I 

Ne\'ertheless,  in  the  paragraph  which  we  have  quoted  I 
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aboTO,  there  appeam  to  be  some  confusion  of  tiioi)|[)ifl| 
Tho  factor  in  tlie  mo-called  '  economic '  rise,  here  attrf^ 
but«d  to  an  actual  dcfloioncy  In  supply,  should  surely  be 
treated  on  a  separate  footing  from  the  effects  of  tho 
Increased  coat  of  getting  wheat  into  this  country.  It  b 
to  bp  remembered  that,  in  the  view  of  tho  Comniisgioii, 
«uch  deficiency  is  only  to  be  looked  for  if  the  comnuuid 
of  the  sea  be  lost.  Thus,  while  the  inereased  cost  du«  to 
rise  of  freights  aiul  in!*uranpe  !«  a  certainty,  and  capable, 
within  liraiti),  of  rough  estimate,  that  due  to  a  deficieoigr 
of  supply  is  a  remote  contingency ;  and,  if  it  oooumd, 
no  limit  can  be  set  to  the  rise  of  prices  that  would  enaiw. 
It  will  not  occur,  however,  in  tho  opinion  of  the  Coin- 
mi]<s{onors,  if  the  navy  be  '  strong '  in  the  sonao  luiiumed 
by  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  in  the  evidenee 
before  tho  Ck>mmifision  and  in  most  of  tho  renaoniug  of 
tho  Report,  the  effects  of  a  posoiblo  deficieocy  of  supply 
and  of  increased  cost  of  importation  are  carefully  separ- 
ated. Putting  aside  tho  question  of  shortage,  the  remain- 
ing clcmouts  in  tho  'oconomic'  rise  of  price  are  the  rise 
in  fruight«  and  insurance;  in  freights,  because  anything 
tending  to  alter  tlie  ordinnry  chitnDelEi  of  trado  tends 
force  them  up,  and  bocau.se  the  demands  of  Govemmentj 
for  transport  may  diminish  the  available  supply 
vessels  ;  and  in  iriaurauce,  because  of  tho  risk  of  cuptu 
The  Commissioners,  in  their  conclusions,  state  that  tho] 
do  not  look  with  any  great  alarm  on  the  economic  ri« 
of  prices.  They  think  'that  tho  addition  to  tho  pric 
of  commodities  under  this  head  will  bo  covered  by  »^ 
moderate  percentage  on  their  ordinary  cost.'  This  con- 
clusion seems  borne  out  by  tho  oridence,  which  showed 
that,  even  under  extreme  conditions  unlikely  to  occur, 
the  causes  named  would  not  result  in  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  wheat  sufficient  to  excite  alarm. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  'psychological' 
or  'panic'  rise,  which  may  be  very  serious,  but  the  extent 
of  which  it  is  impos.sible  to  foroltill. 

'We  may  liopo  that  sach  a  rba  will  almoet  certainly  be  of 
briuf  duration,  and  will  quickly  Ixs  corrected  by  tho  com- 
IMitition  which  it  will  in  itself  tend  to  stiiouliite,  esi>e>clally  so 
soon  as  data  begin  to  be  forthcoming  as  to  tho  roat  risk  of 
capture!*,  though  it  might  recur  during  the  progress  of  thff 
war  on  tlio  rumour  of  a  reverse  at  s«ft '  (S  IfllJ. 
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Professor  Holland  is  at  the  pnjiid  to  point  out,  the 
wording  of  tite  above  sentence  'u>  open  to  criticiam  on 
tho  ground  that  an  expreasion  of  'hopo'  is  irrelevant. 
It  may,  howovor,  lie  proaumed  that  tho  Comraisttioii 
would  not  have  used  the  expr«sMon  if  the  conclusion  did 
not  also  represent  their  reasoned  belief. 

That  a  popular  scare  resting  on  no  real  |:;i-oundB  is 
pOMiblo  in  time  of  war  cannot  be  denied  in  view  of  the 
experience  of  tho  Spanish-American  war,  when,  in  Captain 
Mahau'H  words, '  the  Hying  squadron  was  kept  in  Hampton 
Heads  to  calm  tho  fears  of  the  sea-hoard,'  althougli  the 
att:enipti«  of  tho  Siwiiiuh  authorities  to  create  a  scare 
'did  not  for  a  inoinout  impose  as  true  upon  those  who 
were  directing  the  movenient^t  of  United  8tatee'  Bhipn' 
(5  189).  How  far  a  Hcaro  as  to  the  stifoty  of  our  food 
HUppltes  miglkt  re-sult  at  a  critical  moment  in  embarrass- 
ing the  Admiralty  and  cauHing  it  to  deviate  under  popular 
pressure  fi-ora  principles  of  sound  strategical  distribution, 
ta  a  question  which  it  is  not  easy  to  answer.  Tho  Admiralty 
will  not  officially  admit  such  a  possibility;  but  the  Com- 
missioners think  that  it '  is  not  one  we  can  ignore.' 

Granted  the  existence  of  a  panic,  it  ia  impossible  to 
calculate  the  height  to  which,  under  Its  cover,  prices  of 
neccBtiuries  might  be  driven.  The  only  question  is  a^  to 
the  possible  duration  of  the  rise  due  to  this  cause.  Here 
tho  conclusion  is  reassuring.  The  panic  riso  could  only 
hist  until  accurate  data  began  to  be  forthcoming  and 
oomputition  had  tirao  to  act ;  unless,  indeed,  an  attempt 
were  mado  to  cruate  an  artificial  shortage  by  a  com- 
bination of  sellers,  tho  possibility  of  which  the  Com- 
missionurs  give  r(^a»on  for  doubting.  'Corners'  have 
never  succeeded,  even  temporarily,  except  on  the  basis 
of  a  real  shortage  in  tho  world's  wheat-supply,  a  contin- 
gency independent  of  war.  A  suggestion  wan  made  to 
the  Commission  that  in  the  event  of  an  Auglo-Kussian 
war  our  supply  of  wheat  from  Iluusia  would  be  cut  off ; 
and,  on  the  basis  of  this  shortago,  oporatoi-s  in  America 
might  comer  our  remaining  supplies.  Hut  the  sugges- 
tion in  boAed  on  n  failure  to  apprehend  the  true  nieauing 
of  the  term  'nhortage.'  Bo  long  as  Russia  continuen 
to  grow  and  export  ooro,  even  though  not  for  oar  own 
market,  the  Commissioner!)  point  out  that '  there  would 
be  no  scarcity  in  the  world'»    mipplies,  and    that   the 
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oporatord  would  nut  find  mittera  any  wiak^r  for  tbo^| 
ijllpuld  uur  fi«ot  lock  up  ilHsgiaiv  whoat,  tbpro,  woi^d,  ■■ 
4fHibi,  boa  ti:tmt)hortnge;.but,'in  Ui»tiC»09.ai)yprc«Bun 
oausvd  by  the  oonior  would  not  he  felt  more  in  the  Unilod 
Kingdom  Oiuii  in  any  other  country'  (§  163). 

It  will,  in  fftot,  bo  found  that  moat  of  the  alurmlit 
viewa  as  to  the  pofl»ihility  of  inducinii;  Btar\'ution  rate* 
in  this  country  by  opemtions  on  the  wheat-toarket  igaon 
the  faot  thiit  tlib  market  ia  inteniatiooul,  that  trade  i* 
roundabout,  and  tliat  the  Htoppago  of  commerce  botWMS 
any  two  countries  doett  not  necessarily  altor  the  quantitj' 
of  wheat  in  tlie  world's  market.  The  conclufiiui).  that 
o  panic  rLie  of  price  is  likely  to  be  short-lived,  is  of  vital 
importance  in  relation  to  ita  effect  on  the  conditieti  c( 
the  poorer  classes.  ObviouBly  an  oubancemunt  in  ti* 
price  of  bread  that  would  cause  dire  dii«trv»M)  if  proloogt^t 
for  a  year,  might  bo  borne  witli  conipamtivo  eaxo  if  ii 
buited  only  three  months,  uud  be  barely  porcoptibie  if 
limited  to  throe  weeks. 

In  di8cui;Min^  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  Is  tlw 
kernel  of  the  whole  quuslion,  the  Coininis-sionors  conflM 
thenwelvoM  to  the  case  of  whout,  Bociug  that  wheal 'W 
an  immenMO  preponderance  in  the  dietary  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  and  that  tliii^  preponderance  is  oven  more 
marked  in  the  ca»o  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  populi- 
tion.'  On  this  point  the  oflicial  evidence  (which  migbl 
now  be  supplemented  by  the  much  more  complfto 
ututistics  published  in  the  second  'Fiscal  Blue-bookl 
was  corroborated  by  the  views  of  so  experionced  u 
observer  aa  Air  Charies  Booth.  The  Commis.<iionor»  eon- 
aider  that  a  rise  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  pric«  of  whwt 
would  cause  a  rise  of  :{(}  per  cent,  in  that  of  bread,  tbe 
coDt  of  production  of  which,  of  course,  oontaiuM  utlwr 
elemouti)  than  that  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  mode. 

As  regards  the  power  of  the  working  clasaes  to  aAa^ 
themselves  to  a  serious  increase  in  the  oot)t  of  neceeaariii^ 
a  good  deal  of  evidence  was  put  before  the  Commlsdon 
by  workmen's  representatives;  but  much  of  this  cvideow 
was  iuconeluHivcF,  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  '  to  rest  on  tbe 
OKMUmptiun  that  the  pressure  from  tliis  cause  is  liktij 
to  be  of  long  duration,  and  that  the  distress  which  Ou 
I>oor  would  feel  would  be  continually  increasing  in  j^ 
tensity.'    Finally,  after  analysing  the  evidence,  econoifl 
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ai(td  historical,  on  thvuo  puint«i.  llio  Coinniis^iiMiicrs  urrivo 
^t  the  rcoMuriut;  upiuioii , (Jiat, '  it  tic«iiuf  duubtful  wliutLiur 
jiJgli  priccH  diiu  to.poaiv  coald  Itut  long  ouoiigh  to  inpiur 
tjie  reflitttiiif^  iKtwer  even  of  tliO«o  wlio  nwy  be  cltiHsed 
as  v«ry  pool.- '  (§  180).  From  this  concluMiuii,  howuvur,  the 
tiM'iority  strongly  dissent.    Tliey  bolievo  (p.  89) 

'^hnt,  in  tho  OTcrit  of  ^r  between  tho  United  Kingdom  ftnd 
oil*  or  mor«i  of  the  great  Powers,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  bi-ead 
ifl'certah)  to  bo  great  and  vcrj'jxwsibly  Imm()ri8«;  iiHl  for  how 
}ong  a  period  It  may  (^ontiime  no  oh^  with  any  «Poi<raey  can 
foretelL  Tliiit  tin-  mifferinft  in  i-onwuioncw  artioiiK' tlie  (Wor, 
And  effpecially  rf  thb  rSso'WR*  much  prolonged,  wonid  l«id  tt> 
tlio  (lAiiRor  of  prmstu-e  being  placed  npon  the  Oovemraent. 
mid  add  to  their  embarrasament  at  moments  of  great  crisis.* 

On  a  point  on  which  opinions  differ  so  widely  e%'ery 
ninn  mu»t  form  hta  own  judgment  from  the  evidence ; 
bnt  wo  incline  to  the  belief  thiit  the  rerdiat  of  those  who 
Cftreftilly  study  the  question  will  be  rather  with  tho  main 
Report  than  with  the  nlurmiut  miDority.  But  tho  Report 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  a  temponiry  ritw  of  price,  which 
may  not  be  sortoux  in  relation  to  food-Hnpply,  may  exercise 
II  very  marked  effect  on  the  omployinont  of  the  people, 
ospocially  those  working  for  export,  both  through  tho 
onhanced  cost  of  their  raw  nmt^^rialA  and  the  additional 
expense  of  plooiug  the  manufactured  article  on  tlin  foreign 
market,  due  to  war^freights. 

We  now  come  to  tiie  sections  of  the  Report  dealing 
with  proposed  remedies,  and  the  practical  reconimenda- 
tiooB  of  the  Commisaion.  It  ia  no  slight  to  the  Com- 
uuHsion  to  express  a  doubt  whether  this  part  of  the 
Iteport  is  of  as  great  permanent  value  as  that  which 
■\vo  hove  already  reviewed.  Tho  schemes  brought  before 
the  Conimi>ision  fall  naturully  under  two  heads,  according 
n«  they  concern  home-supply  or  importntion.  To  secure 
the  prOHenco  of  nn  adequate  quantity  of  wheat  liud  flour 
in  the  Unttetl  Kingdom,  and  the  continued  iiiHux  of 
adequate  importu  of  wheat  aud  flour  into  our  port** — 
these  are  tho  two  main  objoctd  which  practicnlly  nil  tho 
whemos  examined  by  tho  Commission  had  in  view.  Tho 
two  most  obvious  moans  of  achieving  these  objects  nre 
the  encouragement  of  home  .cultivation  of  wheat  and 
the  increase  of  the  efticieuoy  o£  the  fleet.    Both  th««^ 
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subjects,  howovcr,  wpro  prfirtieally  exclmled  from 
iicopo  of  the  enquiry,  that  of  navnl  protection  beiiig 
out  by  the  torniH  of  the  reference,  wbilo  the  qucstJoi 
of  ngricuUui-a]  protw^tion  was  perhaps  felt  to  ioTolfB 
political  i8«uea  which  would  inilefinibely  oxtond  and  oom- 
plicate  the  enquiry.  The  ^reat  magnitudo  of  the  io- 
duccment  which  would  b©  necessary  to  give  8uf1]cipat 
encouragement  to  English  farmers  to  oxtond  tlicir  culij- 
vation  of  wheat  to  a  material  extent  ia  rtifcrr<Td  to  by 
the  Commisiiton  as  one  of  the  reasoas  for  rojucting  » 
acheme  for  subaidiRing  English  farmers ;  and,  though  Uui 
olwen-ation  had  no  direct  reference  to  a  ppopoial  lof 
protective  duticet,  the  same  coodderations  evidently  applj 
to  such  duties. 

The  maintenance  of  a  sufBctont  Tt&vy  being  assumed, 
and  schoDies  for  the  protection  of  Brititsh  farmora  beinc 
put  aside,  th©  proposals  actually  considered  by  the  Com- 
mission  naturally  resolved  themselves  into 
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'  those  for  tncreosing  the  supplies  of  wheat  and  flour  in 
United  Kingdom,  and  those  iu  which  it  is  suggested  that 
State  should  uiidertjvke  the  Insumnoe  of  veiisfil.H  and 
cargoes  agidn«t  witr-ri;<k,  »o  as  to  pro\'ent  the  laying-up  ol 
British  ships  in  time  of  n-ar,  sod  the  consequent  interruptioB 
of  our  supplies  from  abroad '  (S  192). 

There  was  indeed  one  other  proposal  before  the 
Commission,  viz.  to  arrange  in  time  of  peace  for  tli« 
organisation  of  poor-law  relief  to  meet  specini  diatreet 
in  time  of  war.  This  scheme  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  havo  impressed  the  Commission ;  and,  with  the  brief 
remark  that  it  would  be 'very  dillicult  and  possibly  on- 
desirablo'  to  carry  it  into  effect,  it  is  rologated  to  aa 
appendix  in  company  with  the  criticisms  of  tbo  various 
govornmeut  dopartmeiitjn  concerned. 

The  i«chemes  for  increasing  the  quantity  of  wheat  in 
the  country  ranged  from  a  proposal  that  the  Govemmc 
should    accumulate  n  re-torve  of  two  years'  supply 
wheat  in  national  granaries,  at  a  cost  e«timat«d  by 
Commission  at  over  10,000,000/.  a  year,  down  to  one 
paying  sixp«nc«  a   quarter  on  the   storage   capacity 
privately  owned  granaries  which  should  offer  to  st 
wheat,  free  of  rent,  at  a  cost  of  100,0002.  n  year 
4.000,000  quarters.    These  propo«nU  are   discumod  and 
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EToi'siElcd  in  tlio  Report  undnr  four  hendin^  :  (1)  Hchemen 

Wur  Btorago  o£  govern  men  t-owned  n-heat  in  government 

granaries ;  (2)  schemes  for  inducing  merchants  and  millers 

to  carry  a  pormiknont  st^iclc  ot  grain  in  addition  to  the 

_stockR  wliicli  tliey  would  hold  in  the  ordinary  course  of 

leir  trade  ;  (3)  schemes  for  inducing  ownera  of  wheat 

^to  store  it  in  the  United  Kingdom  rather  than  in  the 

country  of  production  ;  (4)  Hchemea  for  inducing  fanners 

in  tho  United  Kingdom  to  retain  in  their  on-o  hunda 

some  portion  of  the  wheat  they  grow  for  a  longer  period 

than  thoy  now  do.  or  both  to  increase  their  production 

if  wheat  and  to  retain  it  longer  in  their  own  hands. 

Under  cuch  of    these    hemlii)g»  there  were  vurious 
proposaU,  differing  widely  aa  regards  scope  and  estimated 
coxt.    One  witnoaa  held  that  tho  erection  of  granaries 
(     to  store  6,000.000  quurtors   of   wheat   would   only   cost 
fcl.OQO.OOOf. :  tho  next  estimu  tod  an  expenditure  of  4,000.000/. 
^ftpn  gruiiarios  to  atore  10,000,000  quarters.     The  total  cost 
^Bof  storing  a  quarter  uf  wheat  for   a   year  (whieh  is 
"estimated  by  tlie  Comniiamon  on  the  ba»ii*  of  existing 
I      Uvrtmnnl  pracUce  at  'is.  l^t.)  waa  put  at  la.  i^d,  by  one 
Htwitnesa,  at  2tt.  hy  another.    One  witness  thonght  the 
"wheat  in  the  storea  would  hardly  ever  require  changing; 
another  that  it  should  be  changed  once  in  three  years. 
Most  of  the  schemes  for  state  atoruge  of  wheat  con- 
templated the  storugo  uf  dry  foreign  wheat  OS  more 
suitable  for  tho  purposo  than  British  grain ;  but  one  of 
the  proposals  inchuled  a  plan  for  drying  British  wheat,  so 
I^As  to  uutku  it  less  unsuitable  for  tho  purpose. 
H^     AU  proposals  for  state  storage,  whatever  their  chur- 
^^ct«^r,  nro  condemned  by  tho  Commission  on  the  ground 
^of  tlicir  excursive  cost,  and  of  tlie  disturbance  of  trade 
^fctbat  would  I>o   caused    by  tho    Govcriimeut    becoming 
^"<de&lera  on  a  largo  scale.    The  wheat  would  have  to  be 
sold  and  replaced  by  fresh  grain  at  intervals,  for  the 
Cominii^iiionera   do   not  think   it  safe  to  ba.se   any  con- 
clusions on  the  accuracy  of  the  opinions  of   those  who 
deny  that    the  wheat    will    deteriorate    with    keeping. 
Should   these   intervala   be   regular   or   irregular?      The 
Cuimuissioners  naturally  denmr  to  the  idea  that  a  Govern- 
ment could  adopt  the  course  of  entering  the  market  as 
I      a  dealer  to  buy  and  sell  when  the  market  was  favourable, 
L     in  view  of  tho  intolerable  intorferonco  with  private  trade 
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Crtuwed  by  sach  inten-CTition  on'B  largo'  wcalo.  Tt  wouli! 
thorofoce  be  (lecesaury  to  i-faan^  thO'Vh«ut  at  ri»gubr 
iDtWvnlf^'  wliioh  would  'be  known  t«  douleirs ;  Rtid  it  fe 
.icarcely  likely  that  the  dt^alora  would  fuli'to' take  udvu- 
tA^  ot'  the  (^VL'mmcnt  noeeMity.' 

"•  It  ia  clour  thut  to  cruttto  nitd  niointain'  hitge  MAi« 
fn^tuiHiit)  would  bo  a  v6ry  cxpcneEvor  bu^InMw,  nn'd  would 
tend  to  ditfturb  privbto'  trado;  but  these  objcctiotiri  to* 
n'othtiig  to  the  diflicidty  of  di-i-idiny  how  ftncl  nt  wluit 
pri<!«  the  restiirvo  is  to  be  ntilisod  on  tlio  outbreak  of  war, 
None- of  the  frumora  of  Hchomoii  woem  tc»  hav4»  thought 
out  thi«  Bide  of  tbu  probUrm.  Oiio  attt>r  unothor  declardl 
hiu  rBBdincMS'to  Iciivo  tbo  dUi>(»ial  of  the  whOiit  in  trmrol 
war  L  to  the  discretion  of  the  Govern  moil  t.  On  this  fie 
OonunitMtonerH  moke  some  very  pertinent  ^btiorvtillior'^ 

'  'The  i|ii«8t(on  arisfls,  at  what  point  is  the'  national  ■■ .' 
to  ho  iniMle  avnilAble  for  ooRsumptioti,  wtd  »t  wluvt  pHco?  Ii. 
on  tlio  tlc.-cliii'attun  of  Mrar,  ^riob»  vim  rapidly  nnd  the  wboli' 
nntioaal  stock  is  thrown  on  tho  mnrkct  nt  market  prioM 
prices  will,  of  course,  decline  Again,  possibly  to  their  ttomuJ 
Icv&l.  At  tliu  .sitnie  timu  it  is  to  bo  remembered  tUut  this  wfll 
net  lui  a  cJitick  on  importutiou  nt  a  time  vt'htui  import*  u* 
most  to  be  desired ;  whereas  the  natural  high  price  woulil 
Itave  acted  as  an  Indticemeut  to  import  by  enabling  imp»rt«n 
to  reooup  themsolvM  for  tli(<  enhanced  cost  of  tran-  '  i.' 

to  thi!  increiufe  of  freiglits  and  to  war  hinuraut-o.  ;, 

hitch  prices  form  lh«  Ixst  naturiil  guarantee  of  uconutujr. 
Aftniu,  in  tho  period  of  apprehension  which  gcuenllr 
precedes  the  outbreak  of  a  modem  war.  the  knowletifn 
that  n  national  stock  exists  might  deter  dealers  from  tin- 
deavouring  to  import  the  InrRCtit  qiuntities  i)o.i,-<iblo,  whicli 
it  would  othcrwiso  be  to  their  iutereet  to  do ;  in  fact.  tUu 
general  ■  tendency '  of  a  nAtionnl  stoek  must;  lio  to  uiiUo^ 
th«"poiNilMtion  depeudeiit  to  an  erer-iDcreAsinp:  extent  on 
tJie  Qrtvtn-uuiont  for '  their  <NUpp]i<!e.  Tlie  Gotbrtffnenl, '  elf 
ooar<o,  Diifcfat  dwidu  to  -bold  )mck  tht^lr  fltook  tut  'loog  ti 
possible:  bub  tho  point  appenrs  to  be  that,  Ho<)onfr  n«  itwit» 
known^th^t  the  stock  existed,  and  niiiiht  be  put  npoa  Um' 
maA'kefr  ^t  aity  moineut,  evea  a  period  of  high  prkcH'Woakl 
iiat  liAiV;  il«>  uinial  (i0oot,an  ,atti»ctixur  suppHoti,  wh&e  tte: 
Rrc^ujwupau.t^o  tioTfiruunent  tjo  open  thviri  Ktocve^woaJdibc 

yir>-gifeat'{S2?6).,,„)./u. '.,..„., . 

Wo  nmy  well  pity  a  Govemmt-nt'  «lreody  preoMttitlnt' 
wiUiivItuI  qut^lioiie  of  nntional  dofoncci  nnd  cxpectud  at 
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•iho  Rnme  tinio  lo  pxerciso  rt  -wi*!*'  ilLscrction  in  (itecriiig 
between  the  Scylla  of  tiuttonal  prlvntjott  and  the  Charyb- 
'of>rain  to  tfao  com  tmde  niid  discoumgemeuti  of 
importation.  Ont  of  the  dilemnia  h«rB  propounded  by 
tho  Comn^ifl.^ion  thert»  in  only  one  pofsihip  v-iiy,  which  is 
briefly  referred  to  by  the  Ftoport,  visi.  that  tha-national 
stock  of  wheat  should  never  bo  thrown  on  the  niarlcet, 
ibut  hold  throughout  by  tho  Government  for  direct  dis- 
tribution to  the  poorest  of  the  population.  Mont  people 
having  experience  of  poor-law  admin intrat ion  will    bo 

impeded  to  agree  with  the  comment  of  the  CommiMiion, 
that  'it  is  difficult  to  exsf^gerato  the  compticatinnn  which 
beitet  guvcmmcnt  action  in  admin ititerin^;;  relief  of   thi; 

ind.'   Yot-.  if  a  government  store  of  wheat  be  aocumulatod 

it  all,  tho  nation  should  at  least  have  some  gusmntco 
that  the  whole  mtovk  will  bo  umd  to  meet  the  raoi't 

leeesmtoos'  eaJtm,  and  will  not,  in  tho  language  of  the 
Commissioners,  be  >  bought  up  by  doalurs  in  order  to  hold 
it  for  higher  pricea  before  retailing  it  for  oonuumption.' 

The  special  difi'icuItiM  referred  to  above  apply  to 
sobemes  for  the  patahlishnient  of  stores,  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Government.  No  leds  formidable,  howuvei, 
are  the  difflcultiea  attending  schemes  for  onroiiraging 
private  persons  by  <iub<tidie8  to  hold  larger  stocfcn  of 
H^beat  than  they  would  otherwise  do. 

*I£  it;U  left  to  be  diapesed:oC by, the  owners  oeeordJiiK  Co  %hp 
ordinary  lawa  of  trade,  it  is  only  to  be  ex|>ecti.xl  that  they  will 
make  u«v  of  it  in  their  own*  interest  ralbor  tban  in  that  of 
the  wholo  population,  by  whoso  IwoKflt  nlone  any  such  Nckeniu 
would  be  capable  of  justillcatiou;  and  tho  reciuItwoiiM  nlmost ' 
certainly  be  that  the  nation  would  have  Ix^vn  paying  largo 
^suDiH  in  time  of  p»»ae  to  enable  n  few  men  to  make  large 
^K>roSt«  out  of  tho  national  dlflicnltios  in  time  of  war'  (f  227). 

^B  'The  minority,  led  by  tho  Duko  of  Sutherland  and  Mr 

'^Clinplin,  ajjriro  with  the  conclusion  of  tho  Hoport,  that  the 
objections  to  stale  storage  are  practically  conclusive ;  and 
it  is  noteworthy  thad  with  one  po»siblo  exception,  the 
Commissioners  are  also  unanifnoM^i  in  condemning  whemeg 
ior  subsidii^ing  merchants!  or  fanners  to  induce  them  to 

^■gncreaae  their  stocks  of  wheat  or  (lour,  or  to  keep  grain 

^Bn  the  stack. 

^L      A  proposal  that  a  three  monthtt'  supply  of  the  wheat 
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required  for  our  regular  home  forcee  ftbould  always  in 
stored  by  Government  met  with  cousiderable  HOpport, 
and  seems,  if  we  may  tmeb  a  discloeura  of  an  tmosuil 
kind  in  one  of  the  reservations,  to  have  narrowly  escaped 
adoption  by  the  Commission  as  a  whole.  This  limiud 
scheme  has,  however,  hut  little  in  common  with  propoaali 
for  etoring  wheat  in  order  to  secure  the  feeding  of  tJ» 
civilian  population. 

So  far  thore  is  no  very  serious  difference  of  o{^iuoa,' 
but  a  Btrongiy  marked  division  arose  over  the  next  cImi 
of  8chomo8  to  be  examinod,  '\'iz.  those  contempl&tioK 
state  <3nconru(fomcnt  of  the  holding  of  Btocka  of  wbeot 
in  the  Unitod  Kiugdom  rulhur  than  in  the  country  of 
production  by  the  conditional  offer  of  frco  storage. 

The  managing  diroutor  of  the  Trafford  I'ark  Estate 
Company  at  Manchester  put  before  the  Coromissioa  an 
offer,  on  behalf  of  the  company,  to  erect  gronoriee, 

*  atortigt!  In  whioh  should  !>«  nlToi-wl  frco  fif  rent  to  any  vho 
dime  to  avu!)  tliviDM,'Ives  of  tho  no<.-oiDmodation,  the  compiflf 
levying  the  operating  charges  ordinarily  made  wlien  groin  b 
passing  through  upon  "ex-fhip"  terms,  charges  for  special 
sei-vicea  being  made  in  Addition  *  (S  200), 

In  return  for  this,  the  Government  is  to  reimburse  tlw 
company  by  paying  (kl.  per  quarter  per  annum  upon  the 
storage  capacity  for  20  years,  or  bil.  per  quarter  pef 
annum  o^  long  as  the  storage  is  provided.  The  Idea  is 
that  the  proviFiion  of  free  storage  will  tend  to  trnntd'cr  to 
the  United  Kingdom  part  of  the  stocks  of  "n-heat  nov 
hold  in  the  countrj'  of  production,  and  thus  increase  (he 
supplies  held  in  the  country'  at  any  givon  time.  The  plan 
contains  various  additional  details,  which,  however,  need 
not  delay  us,  as  the  Corami»Hioucrs  do  not  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  nciieino  exactly  as  put  bofore  them. 
Jt  i»  indeed  very  difllcult  to  see  why,  on  their  view  of  tfa« 
evidence,  they  (five  any  countenance  to  it,  for  it  appeon 
that  the  very  preamhle  of  the  scheme  was  ttot  pro\-8d 
to  their  satisfaction.    They  say, 

•  Wo  do  not  think  it  bj*  any  means  certain  that  llio  offer  of 
storage  free  of  rent  will  be  a  sutBcleiit  tnduceitiunt  to  penmide 
owneni  to  keep  In  thin  cotmtry  wheat  which  at  iin?M>Dt  i* 
held  in  tlio  country  of  proihictioa.  It  aUo  Apptinrs  ta  m 
douhlful  whether  thoec  Echemcs  might  not  have  couBldorabll 
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©iTopt  In  deplt^tiiig  pxifitinur  storcg  nad  eittraotiiig  their  coii- 
touts  to  tlio  subsittUed  buildinga;  and  fui-tJit*r,  wliothcr  in 
practioe  it  ivotild  bt>  iK>iisibIe  to  bring  tlto  mutt«r  to  the  test 
of  act»ul  tact'  (1201). 

In  fnct  tho  only  certain  tiling  about  the  scherao  Is 
that  it  would  coat  tlio  tJixpuyor  sixponeo  per  anuuni  for 
twenty  yoai-s  on  ovory  qimrt*!!-,  not  of  wheat  stoi-ed,  bub 
of  stonigo  eupttcity  provided,  which  storage  cnpncity 
might  or  might  not  bo  atwuye  fully  utilised,  and  would 
^ertninly  partly,  nud  possibly  ontircly,  bo  occupied  by 
heat  divortod  fi-om  existing  granaries.  The  Commis- 
eioncrs  aro  fully  alive  to  this  possibility,  for  they  observe 
that  'u  possible  result,  if  the  frco  etoros  were  fltlod, 
would  be  :^imply  to  diminish  pro  raia  tho  stock  uow  held 
vlsewhoro  in  this  country  by  morchanttt  and  millers.'  If 
thirl  were  the  case,  the  result  might  bo  *  that  tho  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  pay  the  rent  of  all  tho  proecnt  stocks 
hi  the  United  Kingdom  without  appreciably  inorea»ing 
the  amount  of  wheat  held  in  the  country.'  The  final 
opinion  of  the  Commission  is  expressed  iu  tho  following 
terms  (§  262)  :— 

'Until  an  exiieriment  In  trim],  the^w objection^)  can  only  be  n 
matter  of  coni««turo ;  And,  n^  tho  cost  is  not  great,  we  think 
it  well  worth  the  cone idc nation  of  tho  Govomnient  whether  a 
public  invitation  should  not  bo  made,  upou  the  niitborit)-  of 
eorao  deijartmeat  of  state,  for  the  purpOMO  of  seeing  whivt 
oSor  would  be  iiiadc  In  i-atporuie  to  It,  and  on  what  termti,  with 
the  object  of  iiuuriufc  tlio  holdmg  of  l»rger  stockM  of  gntia 
within  the  United  Kingdom  than  is  the  oaae  at  in-ttKont.' 

But  can  we  properly  apoak  of  an  'oxperim«>nt'  in 
relation  to  this  matter?  An  'oxporiment"  could  only 
mean  an  undertaking  on  a  small  scale,  or  for  a  short 
time,  with  a  view  to  testing  tho  practicability  of  a 
permanent  schomo  on  a  large  settle.  But,  in  this  case, 
there  would  bo  no  question  of  trying  tho  phin  on  a 
funall  Kcule,  because  such  n  trial  could  provo  or  disprove 
nothing.  Xo  one  doubts  that  warehouses  offoring  free 
storage  for  a  few  hundred  thousand  quarters  of  wheat 
■would  speedily  be  filled.  The  question  is,  would  thi^ 
wheat  be  an  addition  to  the  total  quantity  stored  in  the 
United  Kingdom?  Nothing  hut  a  wholesale  trial  would 
settle  thu)  question.  This  difficulty  again  has  not  escaped 
Vol.  20ft.— A'o.  46S.  2  Q 
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the  Comtiii88ioner.s  who  jto'int  out  tliat  the  dUTerecee  in 
total  stocks  in  suc^cessivo  seasons  under  present  condi- 
tions inny  be  very  great,  the  weekly  ran^  of  first-hand 
stocks  in  lOOa-3  hrt\Tng  >*een  from  1,200.000  to  2^5.0W 
quartore,  and  in  10O3-4  from  1.917,000  to  2.548,000  quarters. 
*  ObWousIy.'  OB  the  R«port  observes,  '  if  some  scheme  hod 
been  put  into  operation  at  the  bojfinning  of  the  Isttfr 
year  for  proWding  storago>room  frco  of  rent,  the  remit 
of  the  oxporiment  might  have  bucu  ultugethcr  misleading.' 

But  if,  in  ordoi'  to  h«  liblc  to  arri\-o  at  u  deeinit 
result,  the  '  oxpcrimont '  would  have  to  be  conducted  on 
a.  largo  gcalo,  fray  for  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  quartera,  it  Ei 
uI»o  evident  that  it  muxt  Iw  continued  for  n  long  poriod 
of  years,  since  on  no  other  terms  would  tho  capito)  to 
build  the  new  granaries  he  forthcoming. 

Possibly,  however,  we  are  not  intended  to  take  verj 
seriously  a  recommendation  couched  in  such  very  qualified 
terms  for  giving  a  trial  to  a  scheme  which  the  UepoTt 
has  already  riddJed  with  destructive  criticism.  Tho  yraai 
of  correspondence  between  the  recommendation  of  Ibe 
Commissioners  with  regard  to  froo  storage  and  the 
trenchant  criticisms  which  precede  it  would  of  itaelf 
lead  us  to  suspect  the  uxistouco  of  u  sharp  cleavage  of 
opiniou  within  tho  Commission,  even  if  we  had  not  cb« 
minority  ruKorvations  before  us.  On  lui-iiiug  to  thrae 
i'e(*er\'ation!<  wo  find  our  suspicions  amply  confirmed. 
Mr  Marshall  Stevens'  scheme  figures  in  uo  lees  tliaii 
four  of  the  re«er\'ationB,  two  of  which  emphasise  th« 
recommendation  while  repudiating  or  ignoring  the  criti- 
cism, while  two  others  emphasise  the  cnticisin  and  re- 
pudiate the  recommendation.  Five  members  autuall>' 
append  their  signatures  to  a  declaration  that  they  signed 
the  main  Rvport  because  of  the  importance  they  aitoehwl 
to  this  single  rocommrndutiun,  though  their  reserva- 
tions show  that  they  are  at  variance  with  the  majority 
of  thflii'  colleagues  on  many  matt«rs  of  importance. 

An  ingenious  proposal,  of  quite  a  different  kind,  for 
increasing  the  storago  of  wheat  in  this  countrj-  was  pu: 
forward  by  Mr  Cuuynghame,  one  of  the  momberti  of  tbo 
Commission.  Briefly,  it  is  to  establish  a  sliding  9calo  of 
duties  on  wheat,  the  duty  to  diminish  in  proportion  to 
tho  length  of  time  during  which  the  wheat  is  left  in  bent 
Such  a  scheme  would  unquestionably  give  an  induconivot 
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to  lmport(.>rs  in  ordiimrj*  tlmos  to  keep  larger  stockn  at 
the  purtti ;  but  its  wuukne«ij  U  that  at  a  time  of  rapidly 
fliietiuitiiif;  prices  (which  a  threatened  war  ift  Itkety  Co 
bring  about)  the  inducement  may  eaaily  cf>a9e  to  operate ; 
and  the  bonded  warehouses  may  empty  themselves  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade  at  the  very  time  when  it  ia  most 
important  that  they  should  remain  full.  The  scheme,  in 
fact,  appears  to  require  the  fulSlment  of  the  impossible 
condition  that  thy  Government  should  possess  and  exercise 
ubsotiit'e  control  over  tho  diHpo>tai  of  the  wheat,  not  only 
diu'ing  a  war,  but  in  anticipation  thcroof.  If,  however, 
the  8ugg08ti«d  flliding-Rcale  duty  were  replaced  by  an 
aboolutti  i-cqiiiruiiioiit  that  all  imported  wheat  »hould 
(with  certain  exceptions)  bo  stored  for  a  np<H'i(k-d  period 
l>efore  pas^iing  into  consumption,  the  dettlred  end  of 
increasing  the  store  of  wheat  in  the  country  would  be 
automaticnlly  attained.  The  cost  would,  of  cours«\  bo 
tho  extra  price  paid  by  the  consumer  to  cover  the  expense 
of  storage  and  any  other  inconvenience  incidentally  caused 
to  the  trade. 

From  projoct«  to  increase  the  storage  of  grain  in  this 
country  we  turn  to  the  next  group  of  schemes  discussed 
by  the  Commission,  viz.  thfMie  for  securing  the  conunued 
influx  of  food-.ttuffs  from  abroad  in  time  of  war.  The 
existence  of  a  strong  navy  being  assumed,  all  the  proposals 
under  this  head  considered  by  the  Coinmisstou  relate  to 
national  insurance  or  indemnity  for  shipping  captured  in 
time  of  war. 

The  ai'gument  in  favour  of  some  step  of  the  kind 
is,  briefly,  that  it  would  operate  both  as  an  additional 
security  to  the  maintenance  of  our  oversea  trade  and  as 
on  important  steadying  influence  upon  prices.  8incc,  in 
the  view  of  the  Commission,  the  'economic'  riso  in  pricws 
in  likely  to  be  only  moderate,  it  seems  to  follow  that  tlio 
sole,  though  perhaps  sufficient,  rcowm  for  state  interven- 
1  ion  in  this  matter,  in  order  to  incrwise  tho  security  of  our 
food-suppliea,  is  to  be  found  in  tho  importance  of  pro- 
venting,  so  far  OS  passible,  a  panic  nso  of  price**  duu  to 
temporary  uncertainty  as  to  tho  roal  risk  likely  to  bo 
incurred  by  our  shipping.  It  is  true  that  other  grounds 
for  such  a  measure  ai-e  oflon  urged,  vit  the  dcisirability 
of  equalising  ttie  conditioos  of  competition  botween 
belligerent   and    uoutral    vosools    by    indemnifying    tho 
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owDcra  of  the  former  for  losses  bycApturo.  But,  howwtr 
important  mny  be  such  on  object*  it  haa  no  necammrj 
connuxion  with  the  question  of  maintaining'  tJio  inflow 
of  our  oversea  fooil-supplic^,  and  wos  hardly  iritbin  tbt 
roforencc  of  the  Commission. 

If,  then,  us  wo  suggest,  the  main  if  not  the  only  sckibI 
reason  for  ostublii^hinf;  a  Hchomo  of  national  inHunum 
or  indemnity  wilh  tliiu  object  is  to  guard  agninft 
temporary  panic  ratc«  of  tnsuraneo  and  rise  of  prietiL 
the  bcHt  ^chcnio  for  tbu  pnrpotte  would  seem  to  be  tbst 
which  will  secure  this  objort  at  the  Ioa«t  cost  to  the 
national  cxohequer  and  with  tho  least  iutcrforouce  witli 
ordinary  private  bu^inu^s.  Tho  moro  litnitod  the  «rcp« 
of  litale  action,  tho  Iwtlor — provided  that  tlio  objcot  is 
attainted — in  view  of  tho  great  risk  of  friind  agalmi 
which  the  Stato  could  only  verj*  imperfectly  guard,  o! 
the  objection  lihely  to  be  raitted  by  undprwritfm  to 
government  interference  with  their  busine^n,  and  of  the 
probable  opposition  of  other  trades  to  the  preferential 
tivatment.  of  a  single  industry.  No  scheme  is  likely  to 
meet  with  favour  which  haa  even  the  appoarmice  of 
putting  money  into  tho  pockets  of  a  «inglo  cloM  u 
compensation  for  losses  in  which  all  classes  sharo. 

Obviously  there  are  dilficulties  connected  witli  cvrn 
the  most  limited  proposal ;  and  the  suggestion  of  tho 
Commission  that  the  framing  of  an  actitul  scheme  ithoulil 
bo  rcforr*^  to  a  t^mall  cxpci-t  committee,  in  cotixultutioB 
with  Bhipowners,  scorns  a  good  one.  The  minority  of  tlw 
Commission,  who  followed  the  lead  of  the  Duke  of  Sutlier- 
land  and  Mr  Chaplin,  gave  a  qualified  udhcaion  to  the 
uppointmout  of  isuch  a  committee,  but  they  declined  to 
support  tho  recommendation  of  the  Report  tliat  dome 
scbemo  of  indemnity  should  bo  tried.  Probably  sonw 
who  are  unable  to  endorse  the  reasoning  of  tho  minority 
will  yot  regret  that  tho  Koport  should  doGnitoly  record 
a  preference  for  a  scheme  of  indemnity  under  which 
Government  would  gratuitously  make  good  tho  losse^K  of 
shipowners  by  capture  in  war,  aa  comi>ared  with  a  moro 
limited  scheme,  such  as  that  pat  forward  by  Mr  Wilding, 
under  which  stato  action  would  take  the  form  of  iusur- 
ance  at  fixed  rates. 

It  ii*  easy  to  understand  the  grounds  on  which  the  ship- 
owuera  advocated  the  wider  proposal  j  but  it  is  difiicajt 
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to  see  why  the  CommissioD,  which  wiut  ttoluly  concoiiit'd 

with  the  safety  of  our  supplies,  Mhould  hnve  accepted 
their  HrRtimentti.  A  schema  ho  coatly  to  tlie  Stnte  ntt 
that  which  the  Comtnt^ion  nMMjrmiiorids  »<m!itu<  to  need 
eomo  much  stronger  juatiricntiou  than  we  have  Rucoeeded 
in  finding;  either  in  the  Beport  or  in  the  evidence.  The 
Kopoi-t  quotes  the  argument  that  indemnity  i»  more 
oconouicul  than  imiurance.  bcvauiw  insurance  rat«B  are 
oertoin  to  bo  inucli  higher  thno  i»  ju«titled  by  the  real 
perccntugo  of  captures,  and  argues  that* 

'  whcrciMi  onlinarj'  w-ar  insurBQce  will  fall  mo«tt  hwivlly  on  the 
poorest  t]ass  of  conxum^r.  national  indemnity  will  fiUl  iitKin 
the  tasi>ayor;  and  iW  amount  can  bo  spread  over  a  longer 
]>erio<l  by  iiufinx  of  a  war  loiiu  or  taxatiun  t<>  ivhirh  all  claHis(.-s 
Would  contribute  accordiuK  to  their  tucvDv*  (}  233). 

It  is  impowtiblo  to  deny  some  degree  of  validity  to  this 
contention  ;  but  thoHU  who  have  studied  uioxt  deeply  the 
Iheoi-y  of  taxation  will  bo  the  leattt  likely  t<o  ilugmatise 
witli  contidenoe  on  the  aiibject  of  the  ultimate  incidence 
iti  itx  burden.  Ou  the  whole,  we  Iiardly  feel  confident 
that  the  ComnutKtion  got  to  t]ie  bottom  of  thia  difficult 
aubjcft.  or  adequately  weighinl  the  relative  advantages 
and  dillicultivs  of  variouiit  modes  of  attaining  the  desired 
result.  The  propoviud  expert  committee  may  arrive  at  a 
more  sati '•factory*  ronclusion  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  any 
§uch  committer  will  not  he  unduly  fettered  in  consider- 
ing the  linos  on  which  a  scheme  should  be  framed. 

The  above-mentioned  recommendations  on  the  subject 
of  the  free  Htorage  of  whc>at  and  national  indemnity  for 
shipping  comprise  the  whole  of  the  practical  pi*oposal8 
of  tlie  Comuii.ti*ion,  excepting  ou  one  or  two  quito 
minor  points.  Though  nominally  unanimous  a  com* 
parison  of  the  Report  and  the  I'cservationa  shows  that 
the  Commission  was  in  roality  sharply  divided  in  opinion 
with  regard  to  both  these  recommendations;  and  it  also 
reveals  the  somewhat  unexpected  fact  that  those  who 
favoured  free  storage  were,  its  a  rule,  unfavourable  to 
mttional  indemnity,  and  vice  vtraa.  This  tends  to  give 
the  two  proposals  the  appearance,  not  of  complementary', 
but  of  ulteruativo  schemes.  Kegarded  in  tbi.i  light,  there 
can  bo  little  doubt  which  chies  of  scheme  de^ 
greater  conBideratioo. 
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Whatever  be  the  difference  of  opinion  a«  to  the 
of  a  scheme  for  indemnity  or  iD6iirunr4.i  of  sbipptng, » 
thu  term))  on  which,  or  the  oxtvnt  tu  %vhich,  tbo  SUte 
should  interfere  in  such  a,  businoHS,  a  proposal  of  tMt 
kind  at  leiutt  implies  a  corroct  perception  of  tho  naton 
and  source  of  the  real  dangers  and  difficultios  whid    ^ 
threaten  our  food-supplies  in  tinto  of  wnr.     Buti  niflri 
regard  to  all  such  Hcheraes,  it  ie  ntwosiutry  to  bear  co^l 
stantly  tn  mind  that  the  only  effective  gruaraxitoe  both 
of  the  supply  of  food  and  the  continued  employment  of 
our  people  is  the  maint«nance  of  a  sufficient  Ileet;  and 
anything  i«  mischievous  TChich  tends  to  divert  poblic 
attention  from  thia  central  fact. 

A  perusal  of  the  blue-book  can  hardly  fail  to  revire 
the  doubts,  which  were  widely  felt  when  the  CoramisaoD 
was  appointed,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  instituting  an  enq 
of  this  kind,  or  at  least  of  publishing  its   reaulte. 
is  not  very  probable  that  the  information  now  coU 
will  yiL-ld  any  new  loiison  of  importAiico  to  those  di 
responsible  for  the  defence  of  this  country.    Tho  prn< 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  and  thu  clarifv 
elTect  of  the  Koport  on  piibtic  opinion    will,    wu  fi-ar. 
he   largely   di8count«d    by  tho   numerous    reservationa : 
while  the  fact   that  opposite  conclusions  ore  drawn  bf 
persons  of  intelligence  from  the  snnie  evidence  may  evcD 
increase  the  confusion  of  the  popular  mind.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  blue-book  i^  excellent  i-eading,  and   it  places  At 
the  disposal  of  the  student  A  large  amount  of  information 
otherwise  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain.     Tbia  is  no^M 
givat  result  from  so  much  labour,  but  perhaps  it  is  ^H 
that  we  should  expect  from  the  application  of  the  methods 
of   a   roprusontative  Commission  to  such   a   question 
Imperial  defence. 


Art.  XI.— GREAT  BRITAD*.  RUSSIA,  AND  JAPAN. 


'WrrB  the  conclusion  of  the  peaco  negotintiona  at 
PortHmouth  and  the  publication  of  the  amended  and 
extended  AngIo-Japane«e  Treaty  of  Alliance,  the  problutii 
of  the  Vnr  Kaat,  which  affecta  all  that  the  Germans  call 
Weltpoiitik,  haa  entered  upon  a  new  pbaae.  Attractive 
a-s  in  the  delusive  pastime  of  oonstructinf;  parallels  and 
drawing  analogies,  it  would  baffle  the  moat  ingeuious  to 
find  in  the  annals  of  the  whole  world  a  situation  rwtom- 
bling  that  which  has  been  created  by  tfao  dramatic 
incidents  of  these  lost  two  years.  Wo  are  too  close  to 
the  (."oloBsiil  striigglc  to  state  positively  that  the  Ixittlo  of 
the  Soa  u£  Jtipun  will  rank  iimongHt  the  (krci^ivi!  battleft 
of  the  world.  To  the  ntudent  of  clutisical  htetory  11181*6 
Beems  to  have  come  through  tito  ages  an  echo  of  the 
Bteru  ttud  decisive  combats  witli  which  the  names  of  Mara- 
thon and  SaianiiH  are  imperishnbly  asKocinted.  In  those 
6ir-ofT  days,  too,  there  existed  a  groat  and  overgrown 
empire,  half-civilised  itself,  which  was  tlie  terror  of  the 
civilised  world.  The  Persian  tempest  swelled  iind  burst 
in  vuin  against  the  genius  and  valour  of  a  small  branch 
of  the  Aryan  race,  which,  within  a  period  counted  by  a 
few  generations,  was  to  ran  through  the  gamut  of  intel- 
lectual and  aJHthetif  achievement.  The  might  of  Xerxes, 
exaggerated  as  it  doubtless  was  by  the  pardonable  vanity 
of  Greek  historians  and  dramatists,  waa  not  unlike  tbitt 
with  which  the  Tsars  have  seemed  to  menace  Europe. 

To  other  minds  other  plaur^ible  analogies  will  MUgge^t 
themselves,  but  all  the  resemblances  are  fanciful  and 
Buperfioial.  For  the  flr«t  time  in  what  we  conventionally 
call  modern  history,  a  white  and  a  yellow  race  have  met 
in  couSict,  and  victory  compleU^  and  overwhelming  haa 
fallen  to  the  latter.  And  this  has  happened  iu  no  chance 
conflict,  «uch  aa  oft«n  occurs  between  the  white  ruler*  of 
a  heterogeneous  empire  and  their  yellow  or  black  sub* 
jects.  Had  Great  Britain  been  driven  out  of  India  as  the 
result  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  effect  upon  iior  Imponol 
fortunes  would  have  been  immeDBe,  but  it  would  not  have 
oompamd  with  the  results  produced  by  the  triumph  of 
Ja^a  iu  the  war  now  concluded. 
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That  triumph,  achieved  by  sea  and  by  land,  wna  wr 
snatched  or  casual  victory.  The  conflict  itself  bad  long^' 
bovu  anticipated.  Russia,  the  greatest  and  in  appeanuwe 
th«  most  powerful  military  nation  in  the  world,  yem 
believud  by  iu>ldier»  and  statesmun  alike  to  be  sufficientljr 
armed  for  any  cmeiyency,  on  however  colossal  a  scale, 
that  might  demand  the  active  Bervit'O  of  her  forces. 
JniMui,  ever  8ineu  uhe  wum  rubbed  of  half  tho  f  niit«  of  her 
victory  over  Chinu  ton  ycar«  a^^o,  had  been  stoadily  sod 
openly  preparintf  for  a  »tru^Io  upon  which  Emperor  and 
people  aliko  were  convinced  the  future  of  their  race  was 
staked.  To  Iho  nioHt  casual  obnorver  it  wiu*  obvious  that, 
witti  Ku8sia  lirmly  est-ublisbud  in  Maitduirin,  controlling 
the  impotent  govoromont  of  Korea  and  diructint;  the 
policy  of  Pekiu,  tbo  exuitunco  of  Japanese  indupendetue 
would  bo  worth  but  very  few  yeani'  purchase.  It  vas 
known  to  all,  though  perhaps  it  was  le.49  appreciated  in 
St  Petersburg  than  elMowhure,  that  JaiMin  would  not 
wait  till  Kurt^ia  bad  grown  too  strong.  We  much  doubt 
whether,  at  auy  momeut  since  ISflo.  the  .Ta|>anc«;e  Govern- 
ment believed  in  the  ofTicacy  of  diploinaUc  inotbods  to 
save  theni  from  falling  victims  to  Hussian  forco  or  liussian 
guile.  At  any  rate,  they  nmde  no  secret  of  tlicir  doter- 
mination  to  8barpen  their  nword  for  uho  should  the  pea 
fail.  Itussittu  arrogance  and  the  corruption  of  tho»o  who 
advised  the  Tnar  on  Far-Eafltem  queotions,  brought 
matters  to  an  ii^sue  earlier  perhaps   than  Japan,  and 

L  certainly  than  RuK.'tia,  bad  anticipated. 

'  From  first  to  lost,  the  Japaiiase  have  grasp«d  the 
importance  of  putting  their  opponents  in  tlio  Mrrong. 
There  existed  in  Europe— Franco  and  Kngland  perhaps  ex* 
cepted' — a  strong  racial  prejudice  again-it  yellow  pcuplca. 
lu  our  own  colonies,  as  recent  events  have  shown,  and  in 
tlie  United  States  of  America,  this  almost  instiuctivo 
antipathy  was  rampant.  No  doubt,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  autocracy,  by  its  harsh  and  even  brutal  treatment 
Jews  and  Poles  and  Finns,  and  by  tho  medieval  rigtdit; 
of  its  udmitiistrative  methods,  bad  alienated  the  sy 
patbies  of  free  and  constitutionally  governed  couutrt< 
Still,  liiiMiiia  was  universally  recugnisod  as  a  whito  Powi 
and  Japan  was  unquestionably  yellow.  To  couotar- 
halanoe  tho  weight  of  this  prejudice  or  instinct,  it  waa 
essential  for  tho  Mikado  and  his  advisers  that,  bcJoni 
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they  vntcrcd  upon  a  life  and  death  stru(;glo  with  Russia, 
it  niiould  be  proved  to  the  world  beyond  cavil  that  they 
had  rif;hl  on  their  side,  llusaia,  in  her  contempt  for  the 
'  monkey  men,'  undertook  tho  task  herself.  The  flatjrttnt 
violnlioii  of  the  reiterated  pledgor  given  by  tho  Tsur,  to 
respect  tho  integrity  and  independence  of  China,  con* 
stitut^I  not  only  un  uftront  but  u  danger  to  all  Powers 
having  matoriBl  interestii  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  It 
thun  came  about  that  Japan,  in  reKisting  Ruiwiau  aggres- 
sion, wati  pntctically  championing  tho  cauHe  of  all  the 
white  races  of  the  world. 

More  important  8till,  the  United  States  of  Americat 
traditionally  uuxIouh  to  avoid  European  entanglements 
and  to  mnintaiu  that  Hplendid  iHolntion  of  which  the 
Monroe  doctrine  in  the  politieul  expression,  viewed  with 
euniothiiig  more  than  suspicion  tlie  deaigus  of  Russia  to 
convert  the  PaciBc  into  a  RuMtiun  lake.  The  Spanitih 
war  had  compelled  the  rulers  of  the  United  States  to 
abandon  tlie  policy  of  absolute  uloofnems  to  which,  iiince 
the  days  of  Wa*fhington,  they  had  been  committed.  Tho 
poi«e»»iou  of  thu  Philippine  Isluud-s  atone  muftt  have 
compelled  tliem  to  protect  agaiurtt  the  uncontrolled 
OBcendeiicy  of  any  one  Power  or  group  of  Powers  in 
the  Pacific.  But  much  more  than  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Pacific  was  involved.  Year  by  year  the  commercial 
relations  of  America  with  China  were  increasing.  To  no 
other  Power,  from  a  munnOtc luring  and  industrial  point 
of  Wew,  wa.s  the  policy  of  the  open  door  ea  esiiential ;  and 
Russia  had  no  liking  for  open  doors.  When,  therefore, 
Japan  insiUted  upon  the  prompt  evacuation  of  Manchuria 
by  Russia,  she  was  not  only  protecting  her  own  national 
existence,  but  she  was  asking  for  thu  redemption  of  the 
most  Bolemn  pledges  given  by  Russia,  not  only  to  herself, 
but  to  the  whole  civilised  world.  Tho  cynical  indifference 
of  the  Tsars  Government  to  all  appeals  and  protests 
secured  for  Japan  the  mora)  position  which  was  to  her 
of  Buoli  vital  importance. 

But  the  attitude  consistently  adopted  by  her  statesmen 
secured  for  her  mnoh  more  than  thix.  It  won  for  tlient 
and  for  their  policy  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  all 
Classen  and  political  creeds  in  England,  with  the  result 
that  the  first  Anglo-Japuntwe  Treaty  was  not  only  accept- 
able but  positively  welcome  to  tJie  peoiiie  of  Great  Britain. 
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When  the  oontontA  of  thia  momentouB  treaty  were  uuidc 
known,  party  feoHng  in  tbe  United  Kingdom  wtui  ronmiig 
very  high ;  and  yet  hardly  a  note  of  opposition  was  raiatd 
with  rt'gnrd  to  a  diplomatic  instrument  which,  on  th«  fttoe 
of  it,  WHS  bound  to  modity  the  whole  current  of  WeltpolUik. 
The  bistoty  of  the  n^otiations  which  preceded  thit 
maator^fitroke,  so  cr^ituble  to  the  Baf^ueity  of  the  Foreign 
Offices  of  London  and  Tokio,  cannot  yot  be  told  in  detail 
It  i»  KufGcient  to  say  that  tho  ulUanoo  vf&a  oncouragvd 
and  heartily  approved  in  Washington.  In  tho  chanceriet 
of  Europe  tho  document  oxcitud  porhapti  taoro  ustonbib- 
inont  than  dismay.  The  iutousv  and  ho^try  coneurvatiKiii 
of  Kuropoan  diplomacy  as  exhibitt-d  by  tho  diplomatistti, 
in  contradistinction  to  tho  statesmen  who  direct  them. 
ha«  ost«ibUshod  a  sot  of  unwritten  laws  nut  unlike  to  the 
Law  of  tho  Jungle  as  expounded  iu  Mr  Kiplini^'s  delight- 
ful 8tone«.  The  feeling  of  tho  continental  diplomatist 
when  ho  heard  that  Gi-eat  Britain  had  concluded  on 
alliance  with  Japan  was  much  like  tlmt  of  Bulou  when 
he  learned  from  Mowgli  that  he  had  been  luutooiatitig 
with  the  Bandar-log.  Yut  tho  consoquunces  of  thia 
intimate  ulliance  were  det^tined  to  be  of  greater  import 
to  tlte  world  than  tho.se  of  almost  any  Kiiuilar  engag*- 
ment  contracted  within  tlie  memory  of  living  men. 

It  has  been  asoerted  that  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance 
WaR  indirectly  responsible  for  the  outbreak  of  tho  lal« 
war,  because,  it  is  argued,  Japan  would  nover  ha\x.: 
ventured  to  try  conclusions  with  IJnssia  had  she  not  bc«n 
n.<*9ured  by  a  treaty  with  Groat  Britain  that  no  third 
Power  would  be  allowed  to  enter  tho  ring.  This  argu- 
ment, however,  igtion^s  the  £1x4^^1  opinions  of  the  Japanese, 
forced  upon  Ihom  by  the  event*  of  1895.  They  0rmly 
believed  that  it  was  tho  ultimate  design  of  KuRtiia  »o  to 
fence  them  round  that,  when  the  hour  came  for  tbe  Tear 
to  strike  at  their  indypuudyiioe,  tbey  would  bo  powerlsw 
to  resist.  That  such  wa*  their  conKrnie<l  belief  no  one 
who  hn-t  i^tudted  the  current  literature  and  Journalism  of 
Japan  for  the  past  ten  yewrs  can  poictibly  doubt.  Japan 
was  determined  to  cut  the  coils  in  which  »he  believed 
she  was  being  involved,  before  their  grip  could  paralyw 
her  energies.  Moreover,  her  statesmen,  who  had  care- 
fully and  intelligently  studied  the  relations  of  the  great 
Powen*  of  the  world,  were  coaviuced  that,  treaty  or  oo 
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treaty,  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United  States  of 
America  could  afford  to  see  Japan  wiped  out. 

It  is,  then,  Hufo  to  infer  from  these  two  indisputAbJu 
propotiitionij  that  the  hour  of  Japan's  Htriking  was  not 
ha^tvucd,  though  it  may  have  been  retarded,  by  the  coti- 
olusion  of  her  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  That  alliance, 
however,  Imil  tlio  incniciilublu  advantage  of  circ^miincribiiig 
the  bjittlolk-ld  and  of  isaviiig  the  civilised  world  from  the 
horrors  of  a  universal  war,  into  the  vortex  of  which  the 
imtion8  of  the  earth,  oue  after  tbo  other,  might  easily, 
though  involuntarily,  have  b«H>n  drawn.  But  for  the 
notice  and  wai-ning  writ  voiy  targe  in  tlie  Anplo- 
Japaneso  Agreement,  the  border-lines  of  penuiK^ihle  inter- 
ference would  have  been  as  vague  and  shadowy  as  they 
were  in  that  in.stramotit  elenrly  and  i4hnii)ty  deRned.  If 
we  loolc  back  upon  the  'untoward  incidents'  alVocting  the 
interests  of  neuti-als  which  occurred  front  time  to  time 
during  the  progress  of  the  war,  we  may  perceive  the 
gravity  of  the  danger  which  cinlisatiou  has  escaped. 
Questions  of  the  contraband  of  war,  of  the  right  of 
search,  of  the  hospitality  to  be  extended  to  belligerents, 
afforded  any  Power  seeking  a  pretext  for  inttrrferenco 
at  least  a  plausible  case.  But,  when  it  was  known  to  all 
concerned,  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake,  that  the 
intarrentiou  of  a  third  Power  in  the  conflict  would  bring 
Ore&t  Britain  into  the  field,  foraign  statesmen  thought 
twice  or  thrice  before  venturing  to  take  a  decisive  step. 

To  France,  especially,  the  existence  of  tho  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  must  have  been  a  source  of  oonstiiut 
relief  during  the  past  eighteen  months.  The  French 
have  never  been  an  ungi-nteful  nation  ;  and  tho  grutitude 
they  felt  towai-d  Itussia  for  rescuing  them  from  the 
fsolation  caused  by  the  war  of  1870-1,  though  the  debt 
bad  been  repaid  many  times,  was  still  intense.  Tho  war 
between  Kussia  and  .lajian  touched  no  French  Intorost, 
and  certainly  was  due  to  no  act  of  French  policy.  But  a. 
feeling  of  chivalry,  supplemented  by  tho  common  folly  of 
throwing  good  money  after  bad,  might,  but  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alhance,  have  t^^^mpted  tho 
Kepublic  to  come  to  the  assistauce  of  her  ally  at  more 
than  one  critical  period  of  tho  contlict.  On  the  other 
baud,  tho  somowiiat  unusual  hosoitatitv  extended  by  tho 
French  Indo-Chinese  authoHt  •)    Hozhdcst- 
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Teiuky  und  Itiei  fltMst^  might  easily  have  causud  the  grmTOH 
difficultiotj  botwoeu  Jaiiou  and  the  Itepublic.  Pnblif 
opinion  in  Tokio  wna  deeply  moved  by  the  prolonged 
halts  of  tho  IluHsiim  vomoU  in  or  near  French  tenritoriil 
wat«ra  in  tho  Fur  East.  But  tho  Mikado's  adviwn, 
knowing  how  anxious  Hi«  Majesty's  Government  was  U 
niaintaiu  and  devclopo  tho  guoil  feeling  which  had  happily 
grown  «i>  between  France  ami  England,  contented  itaaU 
with  making  Btrong  protests ;  and  tha'io  were  met 
Paris  by  explunutiona  which,  whether  adequate  or  not, 
least  soothed  Japanoito  suscoptibilitieo.  Thus,  at  hetli 
enda  of  tho  cable,  the  Anglo-.Iapanese  alliance  waa  eXQr> 
cising  o  moderating  and  paciiicalory  influence. 
'<  Ita  beneBcinI  clToct«  were  felt  even  in  connexion  wiUi 
tlie  Dogger  Hank  incident,  which  roused  »o  fiei-ee  and  so 
natural  a  ntonu  of  wruth  throughout  the  Uritioh  Empire. 
Many  uninformed  criticH  thought  that  Japan  must  burt< 
welcomed  the  occurrence  of  this  outrage,  an  Ukely  to  forco 
her  ally  into  active  co-operation  in  the  war.  Quite  the 
contrary.  The  Japanette  (lovemmeut,  with  that  eingular 
insight  which  it  Iia.s  displayed  in  every  phase  of  th« 
struggle,  waa  genuinely  anxious  that  England  should  not 
bo  drawn  into  the  war.  Those  far-aigbtod  men  perceived 
the  danger  that  mu.tt  linve  arisen,  bad  England  been  com- 
pelled to  vindicate  her  honour  against  Russia  by  recourse 
to  arms.  The  whole  world  might  easily  have  been  in- 
volvod,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  conflict  i  and  at  the  end 
tliereof  there  woiUd  have  been  a  world's  congress,  in 
which  the  claims  of  the  great  Powers  would  have  been 
dealt  with  in  that  spirit  of  compromisu  which  lias  always 
bt>cn  fatal  bo  the  interests  of  tho  smaller  comniuuitios. 

Xor  was  the  restraining  influence  of  the  alliau 
between  Great  Britain  und  Jupun  le^s  conspicuous 
bringing  the  war  to  a  close  than  it  had  been  in  limitinj 
itA  area.  Months  before  tho  supreme  victory  of  the  Sea 
of  Japan  had  destroyml  Russia's  navid  i>ower,  the  prin- 
cipal potntj^  of  a  new  treaty  had  been  agreed  upon 
between  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  This  fact  dusorves  to 
be  empha.tiM;d,  because  certain  malignant  critics  on  thv 
Continent  have  taunted  His  Majesty's  Govurumeut  witli 
having  deferred  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  until  Admiral 
Togo  had  wiped  his  opponent  off  the  face  of  the  wateni. 
On  tho  contrary,  at  the  time  when  the  baeea  of  the  new 
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Blltniire  wero  BRreed  upon,  the  fleet*  oninmHiided  by 
Adiiiiml  Itozlidestveiisky  were  uot  only  intaot,  hut  were, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  experts,  likely  to  prove  a  matcb, 
perlmps  even  more  than  a  match,  for  the  numerically 
inferior  fleet  of  Japan.  The  probable  effect  of  this  agree- 
ment  on  the  peace  negotiations  has  been  indicated  by  Lord 
Lansdowne  in  bia  despatch  of  September  0. 

When  Ppesidont  Hoosevelt  undertook  his  second  at- 
tempt- to  brin;;  about  u  suKpcnsion  of  hostilities,  the 
Japani>Be  had  virtually  complotod  tho  now  tr<^aty  of  alli- 
SDce  with  Groat  BritAin.  Their  planipotontiaries  went 
to  Portsmouth  with  a  full  kuowledge  of  the  r(>ai>isuring 
fact  that,  whatever  terms  were  finally  arranged  bo- 
twoon  themftelTeft  and  Russia,  Great  Britain  would  back 
the  bill.  The  conference  at  Portsmouth  opened  on 
August  9 ;  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  was  Rtgned  on 
August  12,  though  it  had  been  ready  for  this  formality 
several  weeks  previously.  The  Japanese  keep  their 
secrets  well ;  and  we  may  perhaps  never  know  how  far 
the  tei-ms  to  which  they  ultimately  agreed  concurred 
with  those  they  had  been  originally  iuutructod  to  accept. 
Count  M'itto  has  rather  dimmed  tlic  lu«tre  of  the  great 
reputation  he  undoubtedly  cnmcd  at  Portsmouth,  by 
boasting  to  ncwKpapor  correspondontH  of  tlio  diplomatic 
triumph  wliicli  his  own  firmnasa  and  ttkil]  obtainod  over 
thu  Jui>ane«o  plenipotentiaries.  It  was  a  favourite  Miy- 
ing  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  that  diplomatic  triumphs 
or  defeats  wei'e  the  last  things  that  diploniatistts  and 
stutosmen  should  talk  about.  'If  you  have  gained  your 
^object,'  he  would  say,  *  surely  that  is  reward  enough.  If 
you  have  failed,  the  less  said  about  it  the  better.'  To  many 
of  those  who,  without  being  participators  in,  were  clo.'teiy 
asso<!iated  with  tlie  conference  at  Portsmouth,  it  appears 
very  doubtful  whether  Count  Witte  gained  oven  a  diplo- 
matic victory,  in  the  sense  of  extorting  from  the  Japanese 
anything  which  at  the  outset  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  not  to  yield.  Tliat  Baron  Komura  and  his  coh 
leagues  at  first  pressed  claims  which  in  the  end  they 
relaxed,  only  proves  that  they  had  faithfully  studied 
the  precedents  of  western  diplomacy. 

At  any  rate,  this  much  may  be  said,  that  the  conditions 
of  peace  ultimately  agreed  upon  wt>ro  very  much  those 
which  a  detached  and  impartial  student  of  politics  would 
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havo  di'uftcd  as  moot  Iwnoficiul  to  Jupan.  Kvery  point 
upuii  wbich  the  Mikado's  Oovurnmunt  liiul  io4iflt«d  durio^ 
tJio  abortive  nugutiationti  which  proocdcd  tho  war  wm 
oonvMlfd  to  the  full.  The  positions  whi!>Dc<i  Ruwia  luid 
menaced  Japan  were  in  the  hand)?  of  tho  Mikado's  troops 
and  w«re  left  in  hia  po»Hci«itiiou  by  the  treaty  of  potec 
Apart  from  tho  8e<;urity  aHsm-od  by  the  uUianco  witk 
Groat  Britain,  tho  tormtt  of  tho  treaty  wiUi  Russia  hnn 
won  for  Japan  a  pt-riod  of  alwolute  relief  from  ull  fi-/in 
for  tho  int<>>gr)ty  and  iiidepcndvnvo  of  her  oiiipiro.  Miieh 
more  at»o  luu  been  gained.  It  has  been  well  said  bys 
(ihrewd  ol>8ervcr  that  tho  motto  which  ou^ht  to  be  ia* 
Hcribed  in  the  rtiiiu<:fl  chamben*  of  every  Foreign  Offieok 
tho  wiM>  paradox  of  Hesiud:  v^im,  i>uS'  lerao'tv  otrot  irX^ 
ti/tiav  irofziv.    The  Japanese  were  not  aiuotigMt  thu  rTx-m. 

It  is  very  doubtftd  whether  the  shi-ewd  (tdvlMni  o( 
Iho  Mikado  really  expected  to  obtain  any  reimbursement 
of  the  expeusett  incurred  in  the  war,  or  even  to  acquire 
any  part  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin.  The  demands  ea- 
bodied  in  the  Japanese  conditions  of  peace  wore,  as  w« 
have  said,  in  excess  of  what  Japan  was  prepared  to 
accept.  It  is  vary  possible  that  the  Japanese  Guvera- 
ment  did  not  reckon  upon  the  jouruali&tic  nietho<1*i  to 
adroitly  employed  by  Count  Witte.  Reticence  had  hitherto 
been  quite  as  charucteriHtic  of  Itussian  diplomatic  pro- 
cedure as  it  still  is  of  that  of  Japan,  Thu  plenifK>tentIari«i 
of  the  Kikado  at  no  time  communicated  to  the  pnm, 
even  in  rough  outline,  the  character  and  extent  of  their 
infltructions.  They  probably  believed  that  no  partirulars 
of  this  momentous  conference  would  leak  out  until  the 
protocols  hnd  been  sifted  and  tho  usual  concise  aumntBTy 
of  the  proccedingM  officially  published.  Had  this  proved 
to  bo  tho  case,  the  outJ«id«  world  would  never  have  learnt 
anything  about  the  maximum  of  demand  and  tlie  mini- 
mum of  concession  disclosed  in  the  course  of  the  bargain. 
The  result  would  have  appeared  in  the  form  of  the  in- 
evitable compromt.se;  and  it  may  he  taken  for  granted 
that  there  would  have  been  no  passionate  protest  in 
Tokio  against  the  peace  which  iutriosically  satisfied 
Japanese  requirements. 

In  ocrtain  respects,  we  must  admit.  Count  Witt«  was 
justified  by  the  results  of  this  daring  experiment  in  '  tbe 
new  diplomacy.'    For  himself  aod,  tn  a  much  lees  degrM 
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fur  his  cuunlty,  he  ftecured  at  least  the  appearance 
of  hftving  si'ored  a  diploniatio  triumph ;  and  he  also 
Kucccodcd  iu  modifying  the  anti-Itus^ian  feeling  which 
hod  gronit  up  in  the  United  States.  Substantiatly, 
however,  Japan  obtained  all  that  she  required  and  per- 
haps a  little  more  than  she  expected.  It  is  true  that,  in 
compassing  these  great  objects,  Japan  made  enormous 
saorificea  in  blood  and  treasure.  Japan  is  not  a  rich 
count  ly,  and  a  monetary  indemnity  would  have  brought 
welcome  relief  to  her  strained  financial  rcsourceo ;  but 
the  material  advantages  she  has  gained  in  Korea  and  in 
the  Liaotung  Peninsula  will  assuredly,  ^vithin  the  course 
of  a  very  few  years,  compensutti  her  for  nil  her  financial 
.sacrifices.  But  it  was  not  for  sulf-nggrandi»ieui«nt  or  for 
pecuniary  profit  that  Japan  staked  b«r  all  in  the  daring 
struggle  with  the  greatest  military  power  of  Europe.  She 
fought,  as  every  Japanese  citizen  bvHevod.  for  national 
independence  and  for  pcrmanout  imuiuuity  from  the 
growing  perils  which  beset  that  iudopendence.  Thc«o 
objects  sho  has  secured  by  her  own  valour  and  »kill ;  and 
she  enters  into  thoenjoyment  of  herdearly-bought  fi-eedom 
with  the  knowledge  that  Great  Britain  has  guaranteed  it« 
full  fruition.  If  wo  look  back  through  the  centuries  and 
■  take  stock  of  the  spoils  of  the  most  conclusive  victories,  we 
shall  find  that  the  harvest  reaped  at  Portsmouth  was  at 
hmat  as  substantial  as  any  which  the  records  of  Europenn 
Powers  can  show. 

The  second  Anglo-iTapnnese  Agroomont  stands  iu  the 
same  relation  to  that  of  January  11102  as  preventive 
measures  stand  to  the  system  of  isolation  adopted  to 
circumscribe  an  area  in  which  an  infectious  disease  has 
broken  out.  It  must  have  been  obvious  to  the  f  ramers  oC 
the  earlier  instrument  that  the  germs  of  (ho  war-plague 
wore  actually  maturing  in  the  Far  East,  beyond  any 
reasonable  hope  of  repression.  In  1902  it  had  become 
evident  that,  unless  Kussiu  reversed  the  engines  of  hor 
policy  with  regard  to  Manchuria  and  Korea,  she  must, 
within  an  easily  measurable  time,  come  into  direct  and 
violent  collision  with  .lapan.  In  spite  of  the  solemn  and 
specific  pledges  given  by  Russian  ministers,  there  was 
hardly  a  diplomatist  who  believed  tluit  Kussia  intended  to 
abandon  one  of  her  illegitimato  preteusioiis.  It  was  with 
the  object  of  localising  the  in<  flict  that  Great 
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Kritain  and  Japan  ont«rcd  upon  tho  opocb-nuking 
agreement  of  January  30,  IfMXL  Under  it«  proTisiotu, 
Great  Britain  undertook  to  draw  u  cordon  round  Uw 
scene  of  naval  and  military'  opcratiotm.  Japan  askvd  for 
no  direct  iissistauco  from  her  ally,  (uisiircd,  tvith  a  con- 
fidence anjply  justitied  by  oventw,  that  »bo  waH  more  tlua 
u  match  for  hur  forniidAbio  antagonist. 

Pruvention,  however,  is  better  than  limitation.  Ths 
solo  object  of  the  now  Anglo-Jnpftne«o  Agreement  in  to 
prevent,  ao  far  as  human  provisionB  cnu  prwvont  thotn, 
the  genenii*  and  development  of  a  new  arraod  conflict  in 
the  Far  Kaftt.  Alike  in  the  preamble  to  tho  now  Agrfts 
ment  and  in  the  covering  letter  addre.ss(Ht  by  Lord 
I^nsdowne  to  our  ambasoadora  at  St  Petersburg  and 
Paris,  the  point  insisted  upon  is  the  absolutely  juidfie 
nature  of  the  treaty.  Tho  first  operative  wordi*  of  tfa« 
preamble  state  that  tho  ensuing  artJuleK  have  for  their 
object '  the  consolidation  and  maintenance  of  tlie  gooenl 
peaco  in  the  regions  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  India ' ;  and 
Lord  lAnndowne  instructs  Sir  Charles  Hardinge  to 

'call  special  attention  to  tlio  objiwts  mentioned  Id  tiM 
preamble  as  those  by  which  tho  i»licy  of  the  trontnctfaqr 
parties  la  inspired.  Uis  Jllajeety's  Gorernuient  bolievo  that 
they  may  couut  ut>ou  the  goodwill  aiul  support  of  all  tJi« 
Powers  in  cuduavotiring  to  nialntAhi  ijcacc  in  Kastem  AMt. 
and  in  socking  to  uphold  tho  integrity  and  indepeiKlcnoo  df 
the  ChinosD  Empire  and  the  principle  i>f  e(]ual  opportuaitiH 
for  the  commerce  and  Indiuttry  of  all  ntitlons  In  that  comitry.' 

The  end  in  view  is  that  which  every  Poit-er  in  tho  world 
has  pledged  it««If.  again  and  again,  to  pursue  without  rosor- 
vation.  Tho  phra««  'equal  opportunities'  is  merely  Uu 
diplomatic  equivalent  of  tho  more  popular  '  open  door.' 

There  is  only  one  provision  in  the  Agreement  thnt 
can  be  said  to  disturb  arrangements  which  exifttod  b«for« 
tho  outbrealc  of  tho  It usho- Japanese  war.  Tho  indeiwinl' 
ence  of  the  feeble  Korean  Kmpiro  was  guaranteed  b}' 
international  treaties.  These  guarantMW,  however,  dU 
not  deter  Rui»ia  from  proNocuting  dosignti  againtit  KoraiD 
independence,  which  in  lhemM;1ve!^  constituted  one  of  i 
chief  causes  of  the  rupture.  Tho  fortunes  of  war 
phiced  Korea  in  the  power  of  Japan  ;  and  every  chooc 
in  the  world  ia  aware  that  Japan  will  never  rellnoafa^ 
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her  control  ovor  the  IlermJt  KmpJro  unlcBs  sho  is  forcibly 
expellod.    Thti  Agreemont  reooguisus  tbciM}  facts. 

'Tlje  new  troaty"  {Miys  Lord  tAnsdownn)  'no  dotibt  differs  at 
this  point  cou6picuousIy  fiijiii  tliat  of  IU02.  It  hae,  however, 
Ijt'como  cvidout  tliiit  Korcu,  owiuR  to  it«  close  proximity  to  the 
Jai)aucvie  Kiiipin?,  nn<l  to  its  iaabillty  to  atnud  aloii«,  must 
fall  iiiidor  the  control  aad  tutelage  of  Jaimn.  Ilts  Mujottty's 
Govcramoat  observed  with  satlafactioa  that  this  point  was 
readily  conceded  by  Russia  iu  the  treaty  of  peace  recently  coa- 
uded  with  Jupivn,  aud  they  have  every  reason  to  believo 
rhat  simlhu-  \iow»  iwo  held  by  other  I'owora  with  regard  to  the 
relations  which  should  subsist  between  Japan  and  Korea.' 


But  tfao  most  impurtunt  and  moiit  far<reaohing  pro- 
visions of  tho  treaty  uro  those  by  which  the  contracting 
parties  bind  themselves  to  common  action  in  the  event  of 
unprovoked  attack  upon  their  rights  and  interests  'in 
the  regions  of  Gasteru  Asia  and  of  India,'  n»  »ei  fortli  in 
articles  2,  3,  4,  and  5  of  this  pregnant  document. 

T!ie  carefully  chosen  words,  'If  by  rea-ion  of  unpro- 
voked attack  or  aggressive  action,  wherever  arising,  on 
tho  part  of  any  other  Power  or  Powora,'  etc,  should 
mako  it  clear  alike  to  the  friends  and  the  potential  ene- 
mies of  Great  Britain  and  Japan  that  the  basis  of  this 
treaty  is  purely  defensive.  The  traditional  policy  of  this 
country,  fortiGed  by  tho  pressure  of  increasing  military 
and  naval  expenditure,  is  opposed  to  any  expani>ion  of 
the  empire  in  iiuy  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  political 
and  economic  conditions  of  Japan,  tried  to  the  uttermost 
by  tho  sacriBcos  she  has  been  compelled  to  make,  supply 
material  guarantees  against  aggrcvsive  and  ambitious 
enterprises  on  her  part.  Her  victory  must,  of  course, 
tend  to  enhance  her  prestige  and  to  extend  her  influence 
amongst  her  Hluggish  Chinese  neighbours.  But  Japan 
has  not  the  meuns,  even  if  she  entertained  the  desire,  to 
attempt  the  establishment  iu  China  of  a  'Kaj'  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  England  iu  India.  Tliat  her  influcnco 
Itvill  stimulate  trade  and  industry  in  China  no  one  can 
I  doubt ;  but  tho  very  terms  of  hor  agreement  with  Great 
'Britain  place  at  tho  disposal  of  uU  countries  tlm  oppor- 
tunities which  that  influence  will  promote. 

So  far  as  India  is  concamod.  tho  agreement  merely 
strengthens  the  rvsourc  tange  the  un- 
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alterable  policy,  of  tho  rulers  of  that,  country.     With  or 
without   allies,   Engluud   would   dufend    Indin    and   tk« 
approaches  to  India  with  hor  lust  man    and   her  Utat 
shilling.    But  tho  knowlodgo  that,  at  a.  pinch,  the  Indian 
Ctovemment  can  roly  upon  tho  mutorial   assistance  of 
Japan  in  a  dofunsivo  war  must  inevitably  inspire  those 
who  dream  of  u  fouqucst  of  India — if  ^uch  there  bo — with 
a  deeper  eonviction  of  tho  impossibility  of  the  toak.    If 
thcro  is  any  disposition  to  cririci.ie  tho  vagiionesB  of  tba 
terms  employed  in  this  document,  it  must  lie  rememWrod 
that  every  woi*d  has  been  carefully  chosen  in  order  to 
uvoid  giving  umbrage  to  the  most  delicate   sui«;optibtli- 
ties,  and  to  emphasise  tho  pacific  character  of  the  trealy. 
There  ctin,  hu\vuvor,  be  no  doubt  us  to  its  meaning.    Great 
Britain  and  Japan  have  uolifiMl  to  the  world  their  deter- 
mination to  luatutain,  at  all  co^te.  tho  existing  BtaUu  quo 
in  the  Far  East.     Such  an   n^roiMiicitt  w  nut  a  luensot^ 
hardly  even  a  warning ;  it  iit  u  nufo^uurd  and  a  guarantee. 
We  may  therefore  ti*u8t  confidently  to  the  rcaUsafcion  ai 
Lord  Laiisdowne's  hope  that,  for  many  yeans  to  come,  tlw 
second  treaty  of  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
will  be  instrumental  in  securing  the  peace  of  the  worW 
iu  those  regions  which  come  within  it^  ticope. 

Kven  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
publicutioD  of  the  Agreement  has  sufficed  lo  tnhow  thai 
tho  world  «t  large  hjis  practically  accepted  tho  instrument 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  framed.  In  Gornmuy,  oo 
doubt,  a  few  discorduut  cries  huvu  been  raised,  but  cveti 
the»e  were  intended  to  please  Itussiu  rather  than  to 
express  auy  sense  of  danger  to  German  interests,  which 
are  absolutely  unaffected  by  the  alliance.  In  the  most 
intelligent  circles  in  Russia  itself— in  some,  indeed,  deeply 
committed  in  the  past  to  jVnglophobism — the  spirit  of  die 
tj'eaty  has  been  interpreted  with  imexpected  and  grati- 
tyra^  fairness.  It  promises  to  bring,  not  a  sword,  bat 
peace.  When  in  the  progrees  of  the  political  revolution 
which  is  maturing  silently  but  surely  under  our  eyes,  a 
central  responsible  government  in  St  Petersburg  is  sub- 
stituted for  tho  intormitt4mt  administration  by  unco- 
ordinated and  rival  departments,  a  general  and  permanent 
entente  may  well  be  achieved,  based  upon  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  Auglo-Japaneee  Trea^. 


(  fill  ) 


Art.  Xn.— THE  CENTENARY  OP  TRAFALGAR, 

1.  The  Year  of  Trafalgar.  By  Henry  Xewbolt.  Ixiudon  : 
Miirrsj-,  1005. 

2.  LogsofUicGreatSea-Jighfii(i7iH-i8(}S}.  Vol  ii.  Edited 
by  Adinirnl  Sir  T.  Sturgea  Jnckaou,  Iv.V.O.  Savj  Re- 
cords Sociuty.  1900. 

a.  Fighlintj  Inatructiona,  1530-1816.     Edited  by  Julian  9. 

Corbott.     Na^-y  Records  Society,  1905. 
■1.  .Vef«on:  the  Centenary  of  Tntfalijar.     By  Admiral  Sir 

Cyprinn  Bridge,  G.C.B.    'Cornbill  Mii«azi'no.'  Sept-  1905. 

5.  ThrBntth  of  Trafalgar.  By  Vice-Admirul  P.  U.  Ck>lomb. 
•Uiiit«Ki  Service  Magazine,'  Soptaiober  1809;  reprinted 
Sept«ml>er  1905. 

6.  Xelttona  TacUett  at  Trafalgar.  By  Admirul  the  Hon. 
Sir  Edmund  Fi-omniitle.  G.C.B.  ■  United  Service  Maga- 
zine '  (Centenary  number),  October  190.1. 

7.  Carrespcmdence  in  '  Tlie  Times,'  July-October  1905. 

Fob  months  ptu*t  the  rumour  of  tbe  venteniuy  of  TrnfiilKar 
hat*  been  ^vith  ua ;  it  is  ihoi-eforo  not  unfitttn^;  to  attempt 
an  extimate  of  what  it  realty  is  that  wo  are  called  on  to 
commemorate,  to  take  some  not**  of  what  manner  of  man 
Nelson  was,  and,  above  all,  what  Trafalgar  was  that  it« 
memory  should  be  thus  singled  out  from  among  all  the 
victories  which  brighten  the  pages  of  our  history. 

As  to  Nelaou,  few  words  will  be  sufficient.  His  life 
hns  been  told  ju  countle.4s  books ;  there  can  be  but  few 
Englishmen  who  have  not  read  at  least  one  of  tlie^ ;  and, 
though  the  complex  secreta  of  a  man's  heart  are  not  to 
be  learned  in  tMs  or  in  any  other  way,  wo  are  all  in  a 
position  to  realise,  aa  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge  haa  lately  told 
us,  that '  ho  is  the  only  man  who  has  ever  lived  who,  by 
universal  eonsont,  is  without  a  peer.'  Of  soldiers,  states- 
men, Mulptore,  poeta,  paintora,  there  are  several  who 
might  be  nametl  a^  claimants  for  tbe  first  place  in  their 
several  line!*.  But  ask  who  was  the  first  of  admirals,  and 
tbe  unanimous  reply  will  still  bo  Xolson.  It  is  not  only 
amoiigfil.  his  fellow-noun  try  men  that  his  pre-eminence  is 
acknowledged.  Foroignt-rs  admit  it  as  readily  an  oui-- 
(ielves;  and  a  captain  in  tlte  French  navy,  who  fought 
both  at  the  Nile  and  at  Trnfnlow>j;,  sc^ms  to  comfort  him* 
nelf  by  speaking  of  ible  Nelt>on,  le  Bono- 
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purto  do  Ia  mnrino  anglnisc'    For  the  rvst,  as  Adminl 
Briilgo  bam  well  stitd, 

'  the  laoro  cloevly  wo  look  Into  Nebicm's  tacticn]  acluereniPDis 
the  more  ofFcctive  and  brilliant  do  they  appear.  It  Is  Uiq 
aauie  with  hi^  character  and  dioiMHitlnn.  .  .  .  His  oJiUdllle 
vanlt>-  .  .  .  was  but  a  thin  incnisliilion  on  noble  qualiliK 
Ah,  In  tlio  ninterinl  world,  vnliiclrirs  mrthy  Dubstsoces  m- 
n>imd  a  voin  of  precious  inetaJ,  eo  through  NelBon'e  moral 
nature  there  rsu  an  opulent  lode  of  character,  tuiimpaired  In 
Ita  priceless  worth  by  adjacent  f  i-iiiltic-s  wtildi,  in  the  majority* 
of  inankiad,  arc  pro«ent  without  any  prrcious  KttifF  beuralii 
them.  It  !!<  with  minds  prepared  to  see  this  that  we  should 
com  memo  riitx!  our  gi-eat  Admiral,' 

And  in  the  words  of  Miihan,  nlrendy  become  classical  ■.~~ 

'Sharer  of  our  mortal  weakness,  he  has  bequeathed  to  ns  a 
tyi>e  of  ningle-mlud&d  self-devotion  that  can  novor  porUh. 
As  Idti  funeral  anthom  procLiimcd,  whiK'  n  nation  mourned, 
"  His  body  m  buried  in  peace,  but  his  name  liveth  for  uTer- 
more."  Wars  may  cease,  but  the  need  for  hei-aism  «'IU  not 
deiMrt  from  the  eartli  wliile  man  remains  man  ami  uvil  exists 
to  bo  rotli-eiwcd.  Wiidmver  itiuiRor  hn.-*  to  bn  facod  or  duly  to 
be  done,  at  cost  to  Dolf,  men  will  draw  inspiration  from 
iiiaao  and  deeds  of  Nelson.' 


* 


But,  wliilo  in  this  j-e«r  and  this  month  wo  revive  the 
memory  of  our  great  udniiml,  wc  more  csiMHrinlly  recall 
his  lust  great  battle  and  liU  death  in  tlie  hour  of  viciorj-. 
It  may  be,  it  almost  certainly  is,  to  this  striking 
synchronism  that  much  of  the  celebrity  of  the  battJe 
must  be  attributed ;  but,  with  every  allowanco  for  thi* 
the  greatest  part  of  that  celebrity  belongs  to  tho  battle 
itself,  t^  the  immediate  relief  it  gave  from  tho  strain 
under  which  England  was  auffering,  to  its  vast  import* 
nnce  in  the  history  of  Europe,  and,  from  the  purely 
naval  point  of  view,  to  its  interest  as  a  new  and  startling 
development  of  naval  tactics. 

For  more  than  two  yeans,  over  since  the  renewal  of 
the  war  in  1803,  Bonupario  hnd  openly  nnnouncod  hut 
intention  of  invading  England — so  openly  that,  considering 
the  gnat  difficulty,  or,  as  e\'on  then  all  naval  ofBcers  nf 
any  rank  Ix^Heved,  the  Impossibility  of  giving  it  effwrt,  it 
has  been  doubted  whether  it  was  not  n  mere  feint  to  de- 
tract the  attentiou  of  some  other  enomf.     But  id  1 
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tliorc  \v«8  no  olIt«r  enemy.  Of  Aiwtria  thero  wa-s  little 
doubt',  uud  sUll  lesji  ot  Prussia.  Kustua,  indood,  protested 
against  tlio  occupation  of  Hanovor,  but  not  for  several 
months  after  the  formation  of  the  camp  at  Boulogne,  and 
even  then  in  a  very  hiilf-hejirted  manner.  It  U  con- 
ceivable that  after  the  summer  of  1804,  when  bis  relations 
with  Itu.<i«ia  and  Austria  wei-o  strained.  Napoleon  began 
to  consider  the  poisibility  of  having  to  defer  the  in- 
vasion of  Kngland  till  he  had  settled  ivith  his  continental 
enemies ;  we  may  go  fartlier,  and  say  tbat  by  the  summer 
of  1805,  when  the  attitude  of  Russia  and  Austria  had 
beconin  unniiHtaI<abIyho»4tile,  hebad  certainly  determined 
to  att  againnt  eitlier  England  or  Austria  as  circumstanoeH 
ttbould  dictate ;  and,  when  hta  great  scheme  for  the  con- 
centration  of  his  naval  force  in  tbo  Narrow  Seas  had 
evidently  failed,  be  was  found  not  unprepared  for  another 
task.  But  this  is  vciy  different  from  wiyiug  tbat  tho 
whole  project  was  from  the  outlet  »  pretence.  This, 
though  Napoleon  himself  said  it  was  so,  we  refuse  to 
admit.  Nelson  himself,  as  Mr  linlfour  has  I'oconUy 
reminded  uh,  disbelieved  in  the  pos.'<ibility  of  invasion  ;  no 
did  most  of  hia  colleagues.  We  have  the  direct  testimony 
of  St  Vincent  and  Pellew,  and  cnn  feel  f^uro  that  their 
confidence  was  shared  by  Comwallis,  Collingwood,  and 
every  other  admiral  engaged  in  the  work  of  tbo  blockade. 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  great  bulk  of  tbo  nation 
did  not  sharo  it;  on  tho  contrary,  tbey  believed  that 
invasion  was  not  only  poH»iblo  but  probable.  And,  wliat- 
ever  views  tho  admirals  held  of  Xajioluon's  chances,  it  i-t 
clear  that  they  had  no  doubt  of  his  intentions. 

We  know  that  Napoleon,  who  wiabwl  to  gather  his 
whole  navy  into  one  (ieot,  with  which  to  bre-ak  down  the 
blockade  of  the  Channel  and  to  escort  his  army  of  invasion 
to  the  English  aboi-es,  framed  an  ebtborate  pkin,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  tho  fleets  from  Toulon,  Kochefort,  and 
Brtwt  were  to  meet  in  tho  West  Indies  and  return  to 
Europe  lu  oucb  force  as  to  sweep  over^'tbing  before  them. 
Careful  and  curiously  detailed  measures  wore  taken  for 
mialesding  NcUun ;  and,  when  Villeneuve,  tbo  French 
oonunaiider-in-ebief  at  Toulon,  evaded  tbo  blockading 
squadron  and  got  to  wa,  ho  wo*  instructed  '—  loJ*"'* 
tbat  Nelson  was  certain  to  look  f 
not  finding    him  there,  would 
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Nnpoleon  hnd,  in  fact,  convinced  himself  t.b»t   tlli« 
w!iat  Xebon  would  do.     His  traps  wero  so  cunningly 
that  bo  could  not  conceive  it  pofisible  that  a  mere  pudding 
bcAdfid  En);Iisbmnn  could  avoid  falling  into  tbcm.     That 
NoUon  refused  to  fall  into  them  was  startling';  but  h^ 
ftrrlval  in  the  West  Indies,  when  VUleneuvo  bud  (w 
a.4flur<Nl  that  hu  would  bo  far  away  in  tbo  uppo«itc  di 
tion,  tbrcatoiiod  disa^iler;  and  a  opitcdy  return  to  Euro| 
appeared  the  only  way  of  escape.    Thus,  induod,  ViIIeneo«' 
evaded  Xcli<oii,  but  only  to  find  Caldur  wuitin^^  for  bim  olT 
i'Hnlaterre.   The  indecisive  battle  which  followed  wiw  tuffi- 
cient  to  turn  bim  from  his  purpoM*.     Ho  retired  to  Perrol. 
whence  he  was  ordered  to  join  Guntenumo  at  Breat, 

We  are  not  now  coucurne<]  to  discuss  the  further  watt- 
eaai-ds  of  our  country,  if  Tillencuvo  had  arrived  nIT  Brwrt: 
if  Ganteaume  had  come  out  to  meet  him ;  if  the  two  ha^^ 
effected  a  junction,  or  if,  acting  separately,  tboy  'ul^l 
caught  Comwallis,  who  wa»  commanding  the  IJritis^^ 
fleet  before  Hrest,  between  them,  and  utterly  croiifa^ 
him.  without  themselves  receiving  serious  damage.  Th«t 
all  these  possibilities  should  have  'come  off'  transcends 
the  limits  of  legitimate  bypothesifi ;  and,  us  Napoleon's 
sclieme  broke  down  with  the  fii-st  of  them,  wo  netMl  not 
follow  them  farther  than  to  say  that  the  extremely  »m- 
likely  event  of  their  all  happening  bad  been  amply  pro- 
vided for,  Vilioncuvo  did  not  go  to  Brest,  for  the  simpla 
reason  that  lie  did  not  believe  bis  fleot  at  timt  time  equal 
to  trying  conclusions  with  either  Xelson  or  Comwalli*. 
His  ships  were  foul  and  lc^aky,  hi«  men  badly  trained. 
He  had  many  sick  ;  by  the  middle  of  August  the  Freoeh 
fleet  was  more  than  2000  whort  of  complement. 

Personally  brave,  Viik'iiouvo  had  not  that  supremo  coti* 
fidence  in  his  own  judgment,  or  that  well-founded  trust 
[n  bis  subordinates,  which  distinguished  his  great  oppo- 
ncnt'.  His  collision  with  Calder  had  filled  hitn  with 
distrust ;  tho  mere  sight  of  a  single  74-gun  ship,  'with  a 
couple  of  frigates,  off  Cape  Ortegal,  led  him  to  lieliov^ 
that  the  whole  British  fleet  was  arrayed  ngainiit  him; 
and  ha  sought  to  avoid  it  by  turning  »outh  and  Bhi'lterinR 
in  Cadiz.  The  Emperor  was  quick  to  reolino  that  hi* 
cherished  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  England  had  failed] 
and  it  was  clear  that  Villoneuve  was  the  tti!  '■  *,. 
cause  of   the  failure.     Napoleon  promptly  tu;  a* 
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'iapM  olsowhere  ;  tho  '  Aiiny  of  England  *  muivhvd  to  tbo 
BSlIno ;  but  ho  was  nono  tbo  ItMut  furious,  und  poured  out 
tho  vials  o£  bis  wrstb  on  Villeneuvo's  head. 

Ou  Stiptomber  1,  Dccr6»i,  at  tbo  command  of  Napoloon, 
wrote  a  long  letter,  filled  with  such  pbrnses  as : — 

Mftie»t6  a  tu  nvcc  uu  m^outoatcmont  tr^s  marqu^  quo 
.;  Eilc  A  obscrvi  ivvec  aniortume  que  etc.;  L'Emperour  a 
6t6  trte  d^fingr^ablenieot  affocW  .  . .  VoilA,  Monsieur  I'Amiral, 
CO  que  Sa  Majesty  m'a  textuellemeat  prOHfirit  do  vous  mander.' 

What  his  Majesty  really  said  may  be  gathered  from  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  Decri>s  on  September  4 ; — 

'  VlUeneuve  oet  iin  mitwSmhIe  qu'il  fnut  eluvMor  iffnorainieiiae- 
mont.  Sans  oombinaisons,  tnas  courage,  sans  int^rAt  gon^nU, 
U  Bacrifierait  tout  pourvu  qu'U  sauve  sa  peau.  ...  11  s'est 
I&cbement  comport^.'     ('  Correspondanoe,'  xi,  177.) 

The  severe  reprimand  convoyed  by  Decrfts  concluded 
with  an  order  to  take  iu  provisions  and  get  readj'  to  put 
to  Hca ;  and,  on  tho  14th.  a  letter  from  Napoleon  himself 
ordered  the  admiral  to  put  to  sea  at  otuM. 

Thiers,  in  biit  voluminous  travesty  of  history,  bos  eaid 
that  Villoucuvc  was  '  authoriHod '  to  put  tu  eca.  Never,  as 
I.uufr<ey  says,  were  orders  '  plus  abtiolus,  plus  mena^nts, 
plius  ptireraptoires.'  Tborowas,  infoct,  work  for  Villeneuve 
to  do  ;  be  bad  caused  the  invasion  of  England  to  fail,  hn 
should  at  least  enable  tho  iuvaition  of  Naples  to  succeed. 
Ho  was  ordered  by  Napoleon  to  call  off  Cartagena,  where 
ho  would  1m>  joined  by  Mich  Spanish  ships  aa  were  there  ; 
he  was  then  to  go  to  Naples,  and  land  the  ti'oops  at  u 
place  convenient  for  their  joining  the  French  army  thero; 
to  seize  any  English  or  Russian  ships  of  war  which  bo 
might  meet ;  to  remain  on  the  coast  of  Naples  as  long  as 
he  judged  necessary  to  intercept  ruinforceniont-s  from 
Malta ;  and  subsequently  to  take  the  fleet  to  Toulon,  to 
be  refitted  and  revictualled.    Napoleon  concluded  : — 

, '  Notre  intention  v«t  quo,  partout  oil  vous  trouverox  reuueml 
■ea  forces  inftSrieurea,  vous  I'attaquiuK  sans  h^siter,  «t  ayoai 

.avec  lui  une  affaire  d^cLslve.  II  no  vous  ^bappei-a  jm»  quo 
lo    itucc^    do   ces    ()i>^Ti^tiei)9    d^i^eud    esseutiellemeat    de    la 

^promptitudv  do  Totro  depart  de  C«dix,  et  nous  couiptons  que 
TOUB  ne  n(!-^tig<fro]i  rlon  i>onr  TojH'rcr  jiiiiis  dk^Iai ;  et  noun  vous 

^  rocomoiaudooB  ■  "nortante  expedition,  I'nudaco  Ct 

kla  plus  irMini  ispoutlanee,'  xi,  195.)  ' 
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On  the  next  day,  September  15,  he  wrote  to  DecKis  com- 
plainiug  that  Villeneuve  was  still  at  Cadiz,  ollowng 
faimMlf  to  be  blockaded  by  eleveD  English  shipx.  Decr^ 
woa  therefore  to  supersede  him,  sending  Rosily  to  tflk« 
over  the  command,  while  Villeneure  vras  to  return  to 
France  to  account  for  his  conduct. 

It  has  seemed  neccssjiry  to  dwell  on  this,  because  y 
aEterwartls,  at  St  Helena — if  any  credence  im  to  bo  gi 
to  O'Meura — Napoleon  imid  :  'On  Villoncuvc's  arrival 
France  I  ordered  tbut  he  should  remain  at  Roniiefl  aod 
not  proceed  to  Paris ;  but,  afraid  of  being  tried  by  a 
court-mni-tiul  for  disobcdienco  of  orders,  ami  conseguentJ}' 
losing  tlio  fleet — for  I  had  ordered  him  not  to  sail,  or  tu 
engage  the  Knglinh — he  determined  to  destroy  bintmit' 
U'Meara  i^  not  lieyond  Hii-spicion ;  but  such  a  mendadiMH 
depi-eciatJon  of  a  subordinate  is  far  from  improbable 
in  the  caiw  of  Napoleon.  He  acted  in  like  manner  U> 
wards  Brueys,  who,  he  a^aerted,  had  remained  in  Aboakir 
Bay  in  spite  of  his  orders  to  go  to  Corfu ;  the  falsehood 
of  this  statement,  and  the  fact  that  Brueyti.  wishing  to 
go  to  Corfu,  remained  in  Abouktr  Bay  in  obedience  to 
Bonapurt«'s  orders,  being  distiuctly  proved  by  bis  ovn 
luttorv  at  the  timik  It  U  equally  certJiin  that  it  wan  in 
oImmIioucu  to  the  positive  orders  mentioned  abuvo  thnt 
Villeneuve  came  out  of  Cadiz. 

As  80on  a»  it  became  known  at  the  Adniintlly  tliot 
Villeneuve  hnd  gone  south  to  Cadix,  it  bad  Wen  docidi 
that  Nobton  should  return  to  his  command  of  the  Modi 
nuiean  fleet ;  and  ho  left  England  almost  imniediai 
He  joined  the  fleet  off  Cadiz  on  September  28;  and. 
closely  blockading   that  port  ond  stopping  the  coasting 
trade,   on   which   Cadiz    largely,   and    the    French   tieet 
entirely,  depended  for  its  daily  food,  he  counted  on  co 
polling  Villeneuve  in  a  short  time  to  put  to  sea.     Ho 
meantime    urging    the    Admiralty   to   »cnd    him    every 
available   ship;    and    they   did,   in   fact,   though    son 
pressed,  bring  up  his  numbers  to  thirty-tbruo  sail  of  I 
lino.     Want  of  water,  however,  eompellcd   him  to  se 
six  of  these  away  to  Gibraltar;  and  the  report  of  thi 
arrival  at  that  place,  combined  ^vith  tho  news  that  Ros 
had  reached  Madrid,  put  an  ond  to  tho  hesitation 
Villeneuve.     Tho  necessity  was  urgent ;  tho  opportun 
was  favourable ;  and  on  October  19  his  lleot  began  to  1m 
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.  But  to  got  tt  largo  niimber  of  ship«  with  mil  rained 
crows  out  of  n  larid-luckod  liurbour  witli  a  mirrow  entrance 
WUH  u  lengthy  process ;  and  il  wrut  tho  uftcmooii  of  tlio 
20th  before  they  were  alt  outside.  They  then  stood  to 
tho  southward.  Tho  British  lleot  was  out  of  sight;  ajul, 
tlioiigh  HCout'R  nearer  tho  land  liad  been  maintaining 
a  continual  inteixihange  of  nignals,  it  la  probable  that 
Villononve  hoped  th»t,  by  keeping:  olose  inshore,  ho  might 
slip  through  the  Straita  of  Gibraltar  unperceived.  The 
hope  was  vain,  for  the  scouts  had  done  their  work  ;  anil. 
wbeu  tho  morning  of  October  21  dawned,  the  British 
captAin^,  being  then  some  five  and  twenty  miles  woat 
of  Capo  Trafalgar,*  saw  tho  allied  fleet,  French  and 
Spanish,  about  half-way  between  them  and  tho  land. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  tho  controversy  which  ha« 
recently  licen  oan-iod  on  iu  the  columns  of  tho  *  Times ' 
begins.  That  \olson  at  once  led  tho  British  fleet  again-st 
that  of  the  enemy,  attacked  and  'annihilated'  it,  but  at 
tho  cost  of  his  own  life,  is  the  common  propei'ty  of  the 
hixtorian,  the  ballad-monger,  and  the  nuin  in  tlio  street. 
But  tho  victory  was  so  complete  and  so  swiftly  won,  that 
naturiiUy,  not  only  naval  ofBcers,  but  every  oducated 
man,  asked  by  what  magic  such  a  result  was  achieved. 

Nelson's  correspondence  during  tho  days  before  tho 
battle  has  taught  us  that,  in  his  private  Ictlei'S,  ho 
referred  to  it  us  tho  'Xelson  touch.'  What  was  tho 
Nelson  touch  ?  There  seems  do  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  explained  it  to  tho  admirals  and  captains  of  the 
fleet  on  September  29,  his  forty-sixth  birthday.  That 
it  wa»  proscribed  in  tho  memorandum  of  October  9, 
which  was  sent  to  CoIHngwood  tho  same  day,  and  on  the 
10th  to  the  several  captains,  may  bo  considered  certain. 
The  difliculty  is  that  tho  traditional  account  of  the 
battle  differs,  in  an  important  detail,  from  the  prearranged 
plan  :  and  the  question  was  not  unnaturally  raised  by  tho 
lute  Admirjil  Colomb,  a  careful  and  exact  student  of  tho 
muthuUs  of  signalling,  especially  in  its  relation  to  naval 
tacticts,  whether  the  received  account  of  the  battle  was 
correct.     Colomb  came  to  tho  conclusion  that  it  was  ttot. 

In  September  1899  he  publisheil  in  tho  '  United  Service 


I 
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*  since  18IK  tb«  nuM  biu>  K^ii«mtlr  b««n  spott  rarTeetlr ;  but,  Iwforo 
th&t  lUt*.  unval  otOmn  gituawily  «p«l(  "/.  lyBtGo-g&r. 
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Magazine'  an  elaborate  article,  witb  dlu^rums,  ttboiniij 
bow,  in  bis  opinion,  tbo  recorded  mgnaia  ulTocted  tlw 
positions  of  the  QocU  and  bow  the  (i(I%'ancc  and  tlv 
attack,  whicb  bavo  always  boon  demribed  ox  niA^le  in  twQ 
colutuDH,  lino  ahoad,  must  in  reality  have  been  laade  hj 
tbe  two  diWsions  of  tbo  fleet  in  line  abreast,  or  in  line  d 
bearing.*  Colomb  unfortunately  died  within  a  few  week* 
aft«i'  tbe  publication  of  this  article ;  tind,  aa  no  one  at  tfar 
time  felt  disposed  to  continue  his  argument^  or  to  contn* 
vene  tlio  opinion  of  a  man  so  universally  i-espected.  when 
he  could  no  longer  maintain  bis  tbosis,  tho  matt«r  dropped. 
It  was  re\'ived  in  July  last  by  Sir  Cyprian  BridRe.  wlio, 
in  the  address  whicb  he  delivered  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Navy  Records  Society,  announcod  his  enttro  ad- 
hcston  to  Co  lamb's  theory,  SirC,  Bridge  haw  bcon  known 
for  many  years  a»  a  student  of  naval  histoi-y  and  naval 
tactics  in  their  most  practical  form  ;  ho  has  been  Director 
of  Naval  IntelHgcnce,  and  haH  had  tbe  ux  porionco  of 
several  years  in  command  of  fleets — au  advaiit-ago  wliidi 
never  fell  to  the  lot  of  Cotomb.  Tbo  opinions  of  w 
eminent  an  authority,  delivered  on  sucli  au  occtution,  couU 
not  fail  to  rouse  attention ;  but  they  were  iinniedintely 
called  in  quejttion,  and  a  long  correspondence  on«ue<l. 

A  controversy  of  this  kind  rarely  leads  to  any  dofiuit*' 
conclusion.  It  died  do^v'n,  but  tbe  'Times'  itself  subse- 
quently intervened.  In  a  series  of  articles,  an  abb'  writer, 
whose  identity  is  scarcely  concealed,  hoa  deserilwd  tlio 
evonta  of  that  great  day.  His  account  is  singularly  lucid 
and  closely  argued,  but  it  appears  to  rely  too  much  cw 


*  Shipi  are  in  tinf  nArad  wlien  cacb  followH  tbc  ooo  bcfora  It,  In  Imdiui 
flic.  Tlicjr  an  tn  line  abrYti^t  wbon  BUm^de  of  each  other,  kecplac 
jmralld  i»>uncii  In  a  ilirectloii  nC  right  anglM  I<>  tbeir  line,  Tbe;  an  tn 
Unc  of  hfaring  irhno,  wbllo  IcoiipiDK  purallpl  connM,  oncU  nblp  is  »otti>nti»l 
behlod  b«r  aclKhboiu'  on  oiie  aide,  '«ii  ^clieloo.'  TIib  iMognteed  Mm  t' 
batllt  WHS  Uio  line  a^ead,  claaclia>Ufd. 

A  Hhlp  Is  close  haiiUd  irbcD  »ho  1>  nnllliig  a*  anax  the  nlnd  (i.e.  pointJig 
«H  near  to  tbc  direction  (ram  wblch  tbo  wltid  comeo)  ■«  po»Nllil«  ;  tv  Ixtnc 
hor  into  bbnt  iNMltton  Is  t«  AamJ  tAetpfwcL  Vlicn«Klilp  Ih  iiole)ciMKb««M. 
Hbc  U  going fru;  wbtta  Iha  wiud  <a  slwft  Um  l>««tu,  nbu  Is  naUitig  Uirfi. 
To  brar  ttp  is  lo  turn  u  clciss-haulni  nbip  aa  na  to  cu  free  or  vail  Iftrtn  :  Mpt 
tn  ilne  nbcttd  bear  tip  togethrr  wbrn  thof  turn  aiiuuluuicouslf,  Iblu  lomlBI 
a  line  abniwt  or  a  llii«  o(  b««riiig ;  tboj  baar  up  in  aM«cMi»n  wbu  m^ 
tuma  on  arrlrUig  at  tbe  point  wber«  llw  Icatllni  ship  lomod,  tbtu  ntablnic 
tlio  lino  nhtiad,  liot  alt«rtng  ihi-  dlnctton.  For  otbar  uatitlcBl  phmsus  rehir 
rnco  uiiiy  |je  uUKle  to  Admlnkl  Smjrth'a  ■  Sallor'a  Wotd-ljoofc  '  <lSd7h 
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the  posttilatoi*  of  Adminil  Colonib,  some  of  which  nve 
nro  unable  to  admit.  When  Admirtil  Colomb  wroto,  the 
MtHioiid  volume  of  Admiral  Jaclcson's  *GJrcat  Swi-fight«' 
Imd  not  been  pitblixhed ;  and,  for  tho  logs  to  whioh  he 
rcfurrod.  he  wah  obliged  to  consult  the  originals  at  the 
Record  Office,  or  to  trust  to  the  very  inaccurate  copies 
printod  by  Xicolas.  Xow  the  logs  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  aro  dirty  and  badly  written ;  to  consult  them  is  u 
work  of  time  and  difficulty,  to  compare  several  of  them 
U  still  morw  difficult;  and  Admiral  Colomb  foU  into  errors 
whitrli  none  can  bo  readier  to  oxcubo  than  one  who  hni) 
himself  tried  similar  work.  With  Admiral  Jackson's 
volume  in  our  hands,  tho  task  is  romparatJvely  easy. 

Before  going  farther,  it  will  ho  well  to  explain  more 
fully  the  point  in  dispute  In  tho  memorandum  of 
Oetober  9,  Nelson  described  clearly  the  manner  in  which 
he  intended  to  attack  the  enemy,  supposed,  of  course,  to 
be  in  the  customary  line  of  battle,  i.e.  lino  ahead,  close- 
hauled  or  nearly  so.  There  were  evidently  two  cases ; 
the  enemy  might  be  to  windward  or  to  leeward.  Nelson 
provided  for  both  possibilities. 

'  If  tho  cacDiy's  Qeet '  (he  wrote) '  shall  be  eeon  to  windwi^nl  ui 
line  of  battle,  aud  tliat  the  two  llnea  and  the  ttdvanced  squadron 
can  fetch  titciii,  tlicy  will  ])i-«ibiibly  lie  cw  extended  that  their 
van  could  not  succour  their  rear.  I  ehoiild  Uicrvforu  pi-obably 
luake  the  itecoad-in-conunaod's  eignal  to  lca<l  through,  about 
their  twelfth  ebip  from  tlieir  rear,  or  wherever  hu  could 
fetch,  if  not  able  to  get  rto  far  advanced ;  my  line  would  load 
through  about  tlieirccntrc;  aud  tliendvaucod  t^iimdron  [is]  to 
out  two  or  three  or  four  ehipH  nhciul  of  ihuir  tvnti-e,  so  aa 
ensure  getting  at  their  comniandcr-in-<hi«f,  whom  oveiy 

Hsffort  must  be  made  to  capture.  The  whole  iniprcsnon  of 
the  British  fleet  must  l>o  to  orerj^ower  from  two  or  three 
slup"  <\head  of  thoir  oommnndcr-in-chtcf,  supposed  to  be  In 

I'the  centi-o,  to  the  rear  of  their  lleet.' 

[.■This  instruction  has  been  very  generally  overlooked ;  for, 
Ion  tho  day  of  battle,  the  enemy's  fleet  was  not  seen  to 
]  windward  but  to  leeward ;  and  it  has  been  assumed  that 
Jtlie  other  instruction  came  uutoniutically  into  force. 
['{Thut  rum;  as  follows ; — 


'The  divisions  of  the  Itrilifth  11»- 
within  gunshot  of  the  enemy's  " 


'^arly 
lost 
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pivibably  tlien  be  mode  for  tlio  loo  lino  to  Imnr  up  tofcetliiv, ti 
not  nil  tlinir  atilln,  oven  ateeriug  aaiUt,  m  order  to  got  n»  qitirUr 
as  i)Oi«)(iblo  to  tbv  vnomy*))  line  and  to  cut  tlirotigh,  begiiuua{ 
ttom  tlio  twolEth  elit])  from  tlie  enoiny'x  rear.' 

Horo,  tlicu,  Nelson's  intention  i-i  clearly  ln.ij  dowa;  tb 
two  divisions  of  the  flcctwere,  in  !«ome  way  not  prettcribed. 
to  tiilto  n  positjon  in  linos  i>amllol  to  that  of  the  enemj, 
and  at  fi-oni  VlttO  to  ITiOO  yards  distance  from  it.  Fkna 
that  position  l.ho  lee  division  would  'most  probably,'  Ini; 
not  certainly,  be  ordered  to  bear  up  together,  and,  under 
all  sail,  break  through  and  overpower  the  enemy's  rear; 
while  tho  division  of  tho  commiindor-in-cbief  wa«  pri' 
luurily  to  take  euro  that  tho  work  of  Uis  socond  n'lwaot 
intcrfcrud  with.  But  it  was  from  tho  vory  fir^t  aa^erled 
that  nothiiif;  liko  this  was  done;  that  no  attempt  m* 
inado  to  tuko  thu  prci«cribud  jtOKitiou  in  lines  x^i^"*^'  ^^ 
that  of  tho  oncmy;  but  that  tlio  British  fleet  fonscd 
two  linod  ahuad,  «uch  i«hip  following  in  tlio  wake  of  the 
ono  hefoi-o  her,  and  boro  down  at  neai'ly  ri^ht  uugloH  to  tho 
enemy's  line,  thereby  exposing  the  lejuling  Nliipx  to  great, 
and,  it  wai«  Houictitnes  said,  uuticccssary  nuk.  Thisma 
the  history,  this  was  the  tradition ;  and  it  Heomod  oU 
the  more  probable,  as  it  was  exactly  what  Noliutn  lutd 
proposed  to  do,  if  tho  enemy  had  been  to  windward;  in 
which  case,  ho  had  been  willing  to  accept  the  risk  to  the 
leading  ships.  But  against  this  history  or  tradition 
Admiral  Colomb  protested ;  he  did  not  recognise  the  biue 
of  tho  history,  tho  force  of  tho  tradition,  and  gave  the 
momornndiim  an  absolute  iuterprcttttion  which  its  word* 
do  uot  warrant.  There  is  certainly  nothing  absolute  in 
tho  words  '  most  probably.' 

Among  tho  evidence  on  which  tho  history  is  based,  a 
high  plnco  must  bo  accorded  to  tho  diagram  or  plan  of 
the  battle,  whicli,  from  the  date  (November  1805)  of  iti* 
publication  in  tho 'Naval  Chronicle,' must  have  come  to 
tho  Admiralty  in  company  with  Colling  wood'.-*  despatch. 
Nothing  is  kuown  of  its  author.  It  may  have  been  mmt 
unolTicially  by  Collingwood,  or  by  some  other  eomwpond* 
ont  of  Lord  Barham's;  but  the  covering  letter  bn-  ■ 
been  found.  It  may  have  been  sketched  by  Lap^nu^ 
in  giving  to  Barhom  a  verbal  account  of  what  he  bod 
seen.  But  all  this  is  mere  gticssing:  it  is  certainly  of 
English  origin,  and  was  considered  by  Barliam.  nut  out' 
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■worth  keeping,  but  worth  suhmittiuti  to  YillcnGuvo,  then 
n  prisoner  in  Englond.  Villcnouvc  appears  to  have 
hauded  it  to  his  flag-captain,  who  rotumod  it  with  his 
Bignfvturo  :  '  Certifio  vi^ritoblo  lo  Cnpidiiiio  do  Viussouu, 
OtBcier  do  In  Ijcgion  d'Honucur,  cuniiimuduut  lu  Bucvu* 
tauro,  J.  J.  Mugundio.' 

Thu  originnt.  kg  ttignMl,  showB  tlio  Britisli  fleet  nt  day- 
liglit  in  two  diAurderly  cluxtert* ;  ngnin,  nt  nine  o'clock,  im 
if  trying  to  form  order  of  Bailing;  and  Onnlly,  At  noon, 
in  two  fairly  formed  lines,  roughly  perpendicular  to  the 
main  line  of  the  enemy,  but  converging  on  ita  centre. 
The  plan  is  reproduced  in  Mr  Newbolt's  'Year  of  Tra- 
falgar,' and  iilMi  by  Admiral  Coloinb,  principally,  it  would 
8eem,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  saying  tiiat 

'  it  in  nh»tivil.  ...  It  ^vas  diuwn  by  Home  one  who  had  no 
notion  of  tho  fnct!>,  nnd  who  emdd  not  hnvo  uittfd  tJivm  if  ho 
htid  known  thorn,  becauso  of  hw  utcor  ignorance  of  the  natitro 
of  fleets  and  tlielr  management.' 

Tint,  as  we  may  fairly  presume  that  it  waa  drawn  by  an 
oflfirer  of  the  fleet,  and  as  wo  know  that  it  is  attested 
by  Magendie,  Admiral  Colombo  nrraigninont  fulh;  flat; 
and,  though  Sir  C.  Bridge  has  rightly  pointed  out  that 
Magendio  could  only  certify  fis  to  the  po^itiomt  of  tho 
ships  on  his  own  side,  it  can  scarcely  be  dttuiod  that  he 
could  see  whether  tho  tihips  advancing  towards  him  were 
foi*med  on  a  broad  or  narrow  front.  At  Rome  distance, 
lines  of  beariug  iriight  ini»ily  Ix*  mistitken  for  Unci*  abreast, 
but>  if  worthy  of  the  name,  could  not  be  mi»tt«kcn  for 
lines  ahead. 

But,  lotting  the  unknown  nrttst  and  Magciulic  pam, 
we  hAVOthu  letteiT*  of  ("aptaiii  Moorsom  of  the"  Revenge,' 
published  by  Admiral  Jackson,  which  show  what  at  least 
one  captain  in  tho  fleet  ^vrote  to  his  friends  iu  England  : 
'  We  kept  going  down  in  two  columns  pouating  to  their 
centre.'  Admiral  Colomb  would  hnvo  replied  to  this  that 
naval  oflicors  at  that  time  meant,  by  tho  woi-d  '  column,' 
any  body  of  ships,  independent  of  their  formation.  We 
doubt  if  this  was  at  all  general ;  we  doubt  if  the  signal 
'  to  form  order  of  sailing  iu  two  columnut'  hud  no  refer- 
ence to  formation ;  and  wo  doubt  very  much  If  >)o 
private  writers  and  so  many  logs  would 
word  'column'  had  it  not  gonornUy  i 
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inuauing.  Wo  mny  certainly  auk  for  dear  evidonce 
Utt  being  u»<k1  in  tho  seiiae  of  '  line  of  benrlug.*  and  tbn 
fr>r  ail  explanation  of  the  way  iu  which  two  Ham 
of  bearing  could  jjoint  to  the  eneray*«  centre.  Bal 
Moorsom  continue!):  'All  our  ships  were  cArryiog  s.twi- 
ding-itAitn,  and  many  bad  sailors  a  long  way  astern,  bai 
little  or  no  stop  was  made  Cor  them.'  And  agftin,  refer- 
ring to  some  time  after  tho  battle  had  begun  : — 

•Their  [the  enemy's]  van  could  not  ofTonl  any  «ii<-rrHir  In 
Uieir  ceutre  iviDiout  iwiixiiig  tlmniglt  the  ntn-ninoet  juiti  o( 
mir  wouthcr  column,  .  ,  ,  I  am  not  cvrUiin  tluvt  iMtr  umdnot 
att«ck  wse  tho  boat;  hovrovopit  succeeded.  ...  I  hnrt>  tma 
several  plans  of  the  action,  hat  none  to  answer  lay  idiws  of 
it.  A  regular  plan  ^vaa  laid  dou-n  by  Lord  Xelson  SOUA  tino 
b«for(:  the  ai^tioii,  but  not  acU'il  uiwn.' 

Surely  we  may  suppoiW    that    the    captain    of 
•Revenge'  knew  what  position  the  shijic*  were  in  ; 
at  any  rate,  the  signals  that  had  l)ei>n  made  to 
the  movements  of  the  fleet.     Thjit  Moorsom 'h  belief ' 
that  of  the  other  officers  in  command  and  of  the  ttcrvi 
generally  would  seem  to  be  pi*oved  by  Lord  8t  Vinoeul 
letter  to  the  Admiralty  (June  2.  1800),  in  answer  to  lhe_ 
request  that  ho  would  g!v*^T  them  '  his  opinion  on  tlie 
influence  of  Clerk's  "  Tieatise  on  Nnvul  Tactics"  in 
victories  obtained  by  our  fleets  since  it^  publication.* 

*  Olerk'x  ixudtimi  *  (be  wrote),  *  •*  that  a  fli'ot  to  windward  beu^ 
ii^  <)owii  at  riftht  angles  upon  the  Qi-ct  of  tho  enemy  must 
be  crippled,  if  not  totally  disabled,  before  it  can  rvacb  the 
(>ucitiy< "  hf^  been  disproved  by  the  recent  action  under  I^onl 
^'eleou,  Iwartng  down  in  two  columns  at  TiAfalgar.'  • 

St  Vincent's  knowledge  was.  of  courae,  only  by  b 
say ;  but  the  hearsay  on  which  an  officer  of  hift  di»ttncti< 
and  Btanding  was  content  to  base  a  Mimi-ofHrial  rcpo 
may  fjiirly  be  considered  as  good  evidence  of   tJie  fiic 
iind  as  certain  proof  of  the  general  belief. 

Here,  then — in  the  authenticated  diagram  sent  to  t 
Admiralty  and  published  in  the  '  Xaval  Chronicle  * ;  in  the 
accounts  published  in  the*?faval  Chronicle*;  in  tho  belief 
of  naval  olHccrs,  as  proved  by  the  Icltem  of  Moontom 
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and  St  Vincent — we  have  the  bonis  of  the  historical 
account,  an  account,  it  must  be  remembered ,  widely  pub- 
lished,  everywhere  read,  and  never  contradiotpd  by  or 
on  behalf  of  any  one  of  the  two  admirals,  tweuty-six 
Captains,  and  numerous  lieutenants  who  were  present  in 
the  battle  and  had  related  the  details  of  it  to  scores  of 
poi-Bonal  friends.  Truly,  it  looks  as  if  no  Iiistorical  nar- 
rative could  rest  on  a  better  foundation.  But  Admiral 
'Olomb,  Sir  C.  Briduo,  and  the  '  Times  *  correspondent 
0  at  one  in  pinning  their  faith  on  the  words  of  the 
memorandum,  or  rather  on  some  of  them — they  ignore 
the  '  most  probably  ' — and  hold  tliat  the  more  supposition 
of  any  change  from  what  is  there  proscribed  in  a  libol  on 
Kelson.    The  '  Times '  correspondent  even  says : — 

'  Nelftoa  biul  in  bin  kecphiK  the  fato  of  Ida  country,  the  con- 
fldouce,  tJie  loyulty,  tbc  devotwl  »fr<><-titin  of  onu-crs  who 
knew  bis  plant>  and  woi-e  ready  to  die  in  cxoctitiut:  tbrni. 
Hon-  could  he  be  said  not  to  have  beti-ayed  that  trusc  if  lie 
JeopardLied  his  country's  fate  by  deceiving  those  who  bad  ao 
trust«<l  Itini,  and  impaired  even  ttiuir  tried  efficiency  by  ox- 
pectioR  tbom,  without  a  word  of  notice  or  wnmii)K>  to  execute 
a  plan  of  which  they  iiad  never  even  heard?"   ('Tfimos,"  Sep.  80.) 

Considering  the  '  most  proliahly  *  of  the  memomiiduni, 
Huoh  a  denunciation  of  any  change  may  se«m  exnggeratod. 
We  feel  no  doubt  that  Uieae  officers  bad  very  sufficient 
waminfi  of  what  they  might  expect.  The  correspond- 
ent indct-d  addii : — 

'  I  do  not  say  that  Nelson  was  bound  not  to  change  hia  plan. 
On  the  ooutrar)',  I  think  ho  was  bouud  to  change  it,  if  lircmii- 
stances  ao  required.  But  theu,  aui'cly,  ho  was  etiuaUy  bound 
to  tell  hitt  nubontinates  tliat  ho  had  chanKc<I  It.  A  sinKlo 
eifcnal  woidd  have  mfncvtl  ...  to  the  etTecC  tltnt  the  memo- 
rnudum  of  October  0  van  to  bo  diercgnrded.  Yot  no  ecrap 
of  eridence  iias  over  yet  boon  oddHwxi  to  show  that  any  siieh 
signal  wixn  tiuitio,  or  that  any  iaformation  of  like  jxirjiurt  wat 
conveyed  to  the  Boot  in  any  manner  wliatevor.  It  is  this 
total  omlsMion  to  make  h\»  change  of  mind  known  to  bis 
followorv  thuti  if  it  could  bo  c«tabli«ilie(l,  would,  in  my  judg- 
ment. inBict  a  Insting  stain  on  Nelson's  honour  and  fame.' 

Hvro  again  we  think  llio  condemnation  oxaggorutetl ;  but 
it  is  of  little  coiiseqiumce,  for  we  feel  sure  that  Nutsou 
gave  his  officers  all  the  information  in  lii.i  power,    st* 


est 
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K<lward  BfiiT}'  Ims  toUl  u»  what  lio  did  bofore  the  htXk 
of  the  Nile  ;  and  Sir  Jolin  Rosh,  iu  his  '  Life  of  SanmoM,',, 
was  able  to  lift  a  corner  of  the  curtaio  in  front  of 
fvicndlj-  (■atlierinffs.  W«  know  tlint  botween  Septen^' 
20  and  October  19,  admirals  and  i-apt^iina  were  freque 
on  bowrd  the  '  Viotory ' ;  and  m-o  bavu  every  right  to  I* 
liovo  that  Nelson'B  verbal  couimentu  on  the  tnenioratidai^ 
uud  on  possiblo  ntuiliflcAtious  of  it,  had  boon  beard  diretflj 
by  many,  indirectly  by  all  of  them.  In  the  particukr 
cAMO  bcforu  us,  if  tho  nttauk  was  niadu  na  all  btacoty 
tlc«cribo8  it.  u  simple  roforcuoo  to  tho  prescribed  attaci 
from  the  le«wnrd  would  be  Bufll<?ient;  mutatis  mutatidii, 
the  two  are  tho  xamo. 

But  Admiral  Colomb  and  Sir  C.  Bridge  hold  ttini 
the  memorandum  wbk  carried  out  exactly,  und  tliat 
the  logs  of  the  several  shiiw  entirely  bear  out  this  rao- 
tontion.  AVe  cannot  admit  this;  nor,  whilst  reeof^nisisg 
tbo  value  of  the  logs  na  ftrBt-hand  evident^e,  can  we  con* 
cede  to  tbem  tliat  impeccability  which  Admiral  Colomli 
seems  to  claim  for  them.  Thoy  are,  as  n.  rule,  vtrj 
imperfect,  and,  with  respect  to  tho  morning  uud  (ion* 
noon  of  October  21,  are  meagre  in  the  oxtremo,  llMf 
were  not  written  up  till,  it  may  bo,  three  nr  four  dsya 
after  the  battle;  some  divergence  was  inevitable ;  sod 
many  details,  which  would  now  bo  priceless,  were  omitted. 
On  tho  other  hand,  making  a  liberal  altowanoe  for  blun- 
ders, it  may  be  assumed  that  anything  distinctly  recorded 
by  two  or  thrco  or  more  of  the  logs  roally  h.ip{>oned. 
When  ft  lurgo  majority  of  tho  logs  speak  of  the  British 
us  bearing  down  iu  two  columns,  we  accept  tbo  statement 
of  ftuit.  even  though  wo  may  differ  as  to  tho  moaning 
of  the  word  'columns,'  about  which,  however,  tbo  logs 
suggest  no  doubt.  Similarly,  when  many  of  tho  logs 
record  that,  about  6  a.m.,  the  'Victory'  made  signal 
No.  7(t,  we  are  Bure  that  signal  7(t  was  made,  though, 
again,  we  may  differ  as  to  the  interpretation  of  it. 

As  No.  76  has  loomed  very  large  in  the  recent  discussion, 
we  give  the  interpretation  as  it  stands  in  the  sifpial-book : 
'When  lying  by  or  sailing  by  the  wind,  to  bear  up  and 
t>ail  largo  on  the  courae  pointed  out.'  To  this  is  appcndiMl 
n  roferoDCo  to  tho  following  instruction  :  '  M'hen  tho  flo«t 
is  to  bear  up  in  succession  and  sail  large,  it  will  bo 
necessary  that  each  ship  should,  etc'    Admiral  Colomb, 
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tith  whom  Sir  C.  Bridso  agrees,  1il-1J  tliut  thi'  mcjLnin^ 
)f  the  si^al  was  '  to  bear  up  all  tonctlior  unluss  spuciully 
ord«rod  otherwise ' ;  Nicolas,  Sir  E.  Froraantlo,  Sir  Sturges 
Jackson,  Mr  Corbett,  and  Mr  Ncwbolt,  that,  at  any  rate 
to  a  fleet  in  order  of  sailing,  it  noccwtarily  meant  *  to  boar 
tip  in  succession."     Who  shall  decide? 

With  all  their  prncUcjil  ability,  the  moo  of  old  had  nob 
tho  gift  of  framing  intoUJgibla  orders ;  and  this  defect 
wn.s  a  froquunt  causo  of  tnisoarriago.  Tho  moat  c«l«- 
bratotl  iristauco  of  (his  is  the  action  to  the  west  of 
Martinique,  on  April  17,  1780,  when  Captain  Carkott  and 
tho  commandors  of  the  British  van  misunderstood — a« 
any  one  oven  now  might  miAUiideratAnd — the  wording  of 
the  sigTin],  which  Itodney  had  taken  no  pains  to  explain 
to  them.  Howe's  language  was  still  more  confused  ;  it  is 
of  him  that  Sir  Sturges  Jackson  has  aptly  said  :  *  '  He 
seems  to  have  sufTered  from  an  absolute  iimbilily  to 
make  himself  understood.'  The  signal-book  of  1H05  still 
bore  much  of  the  impress  of  Howe's  work ;  and  we  may 
believe  that  Nelson  fully  recognised  the  ambiguity  of 
many  of  the  signals,  so  much  so  that,  in  the  memo- 
randum before  us,  ho  distinctly  provided  for  the  caso 
of  signals  not  being  perfectly  understood,  in  the  classic 
phrase,  *  No  captain  can  do  very  wrong  if  ho  places  his 
ship  alongside  that  of  an  enemy.'  Thus,  though  signal 
No.  70  seems  to  admit  of  both  interpretations,  and  the 
offi(-ial  meaning  is  far  from  cloar,  it  la  no  great  stretch 
of  imagination  to  mippoxii  that  Nelson  had  given  a  verbal 
explanation  of  it  to  at  loai^t  several  of  his  captains. 

Such  a  solution  of  the  difliculty  is,  however,  not  needed 
hero,  for  this  particular  ambiguity  is  one  of  Admiral 
Colomb's  own  making.  The  curious  part  of  it  all  is  that 
no  many  able  oHtcers  and  writers  have  fallen  into  tho 
snare,  and,  whilst  contending  as  to  tho  meaning  to  bo 
attached  to  No.  76,  hitve  paswd  with  scant  notice  tho 
illuminating  fact  that  it  was  made  as  a  pendant  to  No.  72 
— ■  form  order  of  sailing  in  two  colunms.'  Admiral  Colomh 
doas  indeed  say  that  tho  'Temiirairo's'  log  'records  the 
"Victory"  as  making  tho  signal  72,'  and  allies  on  it 
through  a  whole  page,  arriving  at  the  concliu^ion  that 
ire  may  bo  certain  that  the  master  of  tho  "TtSmiJraire" 
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entered  72  when  he  should  havo  entered  70.'  Admirii 
Colouil)  hero  ueglectod  to  vorify  bis  poforonco,  for.  w» 
nmttor  of  fact,  the  ■  Trinitiiruiru'a '  log  doee  not  record  elthit 
72  or  76,  There  is  no  log  which  record*!  72  only;  earn 
f«w  record  76  only;  and  sororul  record  both  72  and  76, • 
mndc  nt  n»  inter\-«I  of  a  few  minutvs. 

Thi»i  point  Heems  so  impurtuut  in  tt«i  boarini;  on  th* 
proaent  controversy,  that  a  few  lincw  may  woU  bt 
devot<«d  to  elaborating  it.  Sir  C.  Bridge  luwuuioa  thntit 
daylight  the  British  fleet  wuh  io  orilvr  of  uuiling,  by  tbr 
wind,  in  two  columns ;  tbut  is.  with  the  wind  ut  N.W.  \ij 
W.,  heading  towards  the  X.X.PL  But  the  positions  of  tlio 
ships,  a»  indiL-atcd.  though  very  imperfectly,  by  tboir  logs, 
show  that  0.1  dtiyli^^lit  the  shipi*  wore  in  no  ordor  st  all; 
and  this  is  confiriiiud  by  the  signal  72,  which  could  not 
have  boon  tnade  if  the  ebipn  were  already  in  order  of 
soiling  in  two  colimm».  When  it  is  observed  that  nignal 
72  was  mmle,  and  wait  immediately  (within  ten  minutes) 
followed  by  70,  E.N.K.,  all  powiible  ambiguity  dinapjioitrt: 
and  tho  Miguals,  taken  in  oonjanction,  can  only  rosd, 
'  form  order  of  Hailing  in  two  eolumns,  in  the  wnkee  of  tli« 
reitpuctive  flng^liips  steering  E.N.E.'  It  is  perhaps  well  to 
add  that  this  double  signal  is  recorded  by  the  '  Miun,' 
'  Defiance,'  '  Conqueror,'  '  Betlerophon/  and  '  A jax.'  Tb« 
'BelloiHie'  does  not  give  the  numbors  but  enters  the 
menoing  of  the  signals—'  form  order  of  sailing,'  '  bear  Qp 
and  sail  largo' ;  the  'Royal  Sovoroign,'  or  rather  Colling 
wood  in  bis  journal,  says,  *  the  commander-in-chiof  made 
the  signal  to  "  form  tho  order  of  siiiling  in  two  columns." ' 

Towards  r^ovcu  o'clock,  signal  70,  K.  won  mndo  and  duly 
recorded  by  several  of  the  ships;  but  this  alteration  of 
course  from  E^.E.  to  E.,  in  Hnos  thntcanuot  possibly  haTO 
been  exactly  formed,  can  scarcely  have  affected  Llio  forma- 
tion to  auy  noticeable  extent.  In  fact,  as  the  flagitbtjw 
wero,  from  the  first,  hurrying  eaatward  under  a  prea*  of 
sail,  and  every  ship  was  crowding  sail  after  thetn,  il 
cAimot  bo  Hui>posed  that  the  lines  were  ever  formed  with 
any  approach  to  accuracy.  So  far  as  the  battl«  la  coo- 
corned,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  muttered  much 
whether  the  advance  waa  made  in  very  badly  Corniod 
lines  ahead,  according  to  the  traditional  account,  or  in 
etfually  badly  formed  lines  of  bearing,  us  Sir  C.  Bridgo't 
diagram  indicates.     But,  when  an  attempt    is   mudd — 
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and  it  is  thu3  Uiat  we  imderatanil  Admiral  Colomb's 
article — to  eatabliah  tlie  exact  agreement  of  Nfllaon's 
meinoraudum  and  Neltion'a  attack  by  the  contention  that 
he  boro  up  towards  the  enemy  in  lines  of  bearing,  when 
fltill  twelvo  miles  distant,  we  feel  compelled  to  deny  that 
the  order  in  two  parallel  linea  ahead,  as  preiwribed  by  the 
memorandum — we  waive  the  question  of  the  third  lino — 
at  a  distance  of  1200  or  1500  yards  from  the  enomy.  is 
identical  with  the  order  of  sailing  deacribed  by  Admiral 
Colonib,  viz.  two  parallel  lines  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
milea  from  the  enemy;  or  that,  if  both  lines  boro  up 
together  at  a  distance  of  twelve  mite»,  as  Admiral 
Colomb  insisted  they  did.  such  a  movement  would  have 
been  in  aooordonco  with  the  instruction  for  the  loo  lino 
to  bear  up  from  a  diNtaiico  of  1200  or  1500  yards. 

It  nppcaru  art  if  Admiral  Columb  had  confuted  what  Sir 
C.  Bridge  is  very  careful  to  di^ttnguiah — the  advance  and 
the  attack.  The  distinction  i»  emphasised  by  the  '  Times' 
correspondent  also.  We  are  compelled  to  dissent  from 
much  that  he  has  said  as  regards  the  advance,  which  we 
conceive  to  be  vitiated  by  the  radical  error  of  supposing 
the  bearing-up  to  Iiave  been  ordered  from  well-formed 
N.N.E.  hnes  ;  but  he  is  under  no  misapprehension  an  to 
the  relation  of  this  Iiearing-up  to  that  prescribed  by  the 
memorandum.     Ue  ttayR : — 

*The  hlgual  mode  at  daybreak  to  hear  up  and  steer  G.N.B.  can 
have  liiul  ito  tactit^nl  rclulioii  wliiilever  to  the  stmilar  signal 
proscribed  by  tbo  minnorandutn  lor  a  different  Hitufttion  at  a 
much  later  atago  of  the  advance.'    ("nmos,'  Sept.  28.) 

As  the  memorandum  8a>*s  nothing  about  the  advance, 
the  facta  cannot  bu  brought  into  relation  with  it  until 
the  UneA  had  approached  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy. 
Then,  but  not  till  then,  there  watt,  wo  conceive,  a  depar- 
ture from  the  prearranged  mode  of  attack.  The  British 
fleet  never  took  tlie  pot^itionH  laid  down ;  and,  as  the 
•Times'  correspondent  has  clearly  shown,  it  wan  geomet- 
rically impossible  that  it  could  do  so.  For,  whether  by 
chance  or  intention — ulmont  cort«inly  by  chance — the 
enemy's  line  was  formed  in  a  deep  bight,  or  rather,  as 
Sir  C.  Bridge  put«  it,  iu  two  linoM  making  an  obtuse  angle 
with  each  other;  thus,  white  their  main  body  was  in  line 
nearly  due  noHh  and  soutli,  the  rear  was  in  a  line 
m  2a  2 
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extended    towards    the   aoatb-WMt.       On   entenfleiij 
angle,  Collingwood  mado  tbo  dgnal  to  form  line  of  t-^*^' 
—a  clear  proof,  if  further  proof  were  wanting.  ' 
division  was  not  in  Itnc  of  bearing  Already. 

W«   accept   till'    inference  from    the     isorrespi. 
argument — that  CoUingwood's  ngnal  xnay  be 
OM  marking  the  hi'^iiining  of  the  attaek.  and  as  orintl 
an  equivalent  of  the  preftoribedmoveroent.    lint  th«lK*1 
ment  actually  made  was  not  that  which  vena  pmcriWl 
The  changii  from  a  line  ahead,  goin^  free,  to  a  Gm'] 
bearing,   preserving    the    eame   conrve,    cannot,   bf 
argiiraent,  be  mado  to  appear  identical  irith   the  ft 
from  a  cloiie-hanled  line  ahead  to  a  Uno  abreast  orftbl 
of  bearing  made  hy  bearing  up  through  mx  or  eight  poiiit| 
and,  if  done  without  warning,  it  would  call   down  oo  til  I 
cornmandor-in- chief   tho   corrcspondeut'it    anathcnuu   i\ 
appcar»,  however,  very  doubtful  whether   ColUngwofll)  I 
signal  u'tui  goucrally  Hcon  or  acted  on.     Mootsom  thoc^ 
it  -was  addre«»ed  to  him  alone.    He  wrote : — 

'  My  station  va»  the  sixtb  ship  In  the  rear  of  the  lea  odaui 
but,  as  the  " Revcago "  »ailc<l  well,  Admiml  Collinf^ooi] aaJ' 
my  HigOKl  to  keep  a  line  of  bcarinR  from  him,  \vhlt'h  ni*doM 
one  of  the  leading  einpa  through  the  enemy's  Unc' 

Whether  the  signal  was  gonorully  seen  or  not,  the  tkip 
of  tliu  Ice  line  undenit'Ood  very  well  what  t  hey  had  to  do; 
and,  wbvn  the  'Koyal  So\-ereigii'  and  thu  *BeLlGt.-dti'at  Uw 
head  of  the  line,  and  thu 'Huvengo' towards  the  reor.hrob 
in  among  thu  enemy,  the  otliers  wore  not  backward.  M 
tho  fift<'«n  Bbips  which  formed  the  lev.  line,  Mr  Novliok 
hliuwa  that  nine  were  in  c-lot«e  action  within  the  tirat  IwU' 
hour.  Several  of  the  remaining  »is  were  far  aaton; 
Homo  In  consequence  of  their  outlying  i>osition  at  d^^ 
break  ;  Mome,  and  eetpectally  the  '  Prince,'  in  conseqtMBCS 
of  their  slow  nailing.  Ilio  '  Prince'  had  been  ordered  oat 
of  the  line,  *to  take  ntation  as  roost  convenient.'  Herliy 
notes,  'steering  don-n  between  thu  lines  with  all  sail  mL' 
If  we  did  not  think  that  wo  had  already  answered  Ott 
<lue8tion,  wo  might  ask  bctw*H>n  what  lines?  Not,  w« 
may  be  quite  sure,  lM;tween  the  lineii  of  bearing  shown  is 
tho  diagrams  by  Admiral  Colomb  and  Sir  C.  Bridge. 

But  tho  nine  ships,  presently  supported  by  the  otherii 
produced  tho  intciu'.od  effect.     The  enemy '»    rear  m* 
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oruitlicil ;  nud.  wlien  tbe  woatlior  Utte,  which  Sir  C.  Bridge 
draws  and  parUally  de»>crib<.-»  w»  a  lino  ahead,  broke  into 
tlio  ceiitro,  the  work  wiw  Gnii<lied  in  a  very  short  time. 
On  the  (Tclebrnted  Twelfth  of  April,  the  buttle  raged  from 
7  A.M.  till  afU:r  0  p.si.,  with  the  result  that  thirty-six 
British  shipH  captured  six  out  of  the  encmy*8  fluot  of 
thirty-four.  On  the  "glorious"  First  of  June,  the  buttle 
began  at  'JMO  a.m.  and  ended,  with  the  ninkiug  of  the 
*  Veogeur,'  at  a  little  after  6  p.u.,  in  which  time  twenty- 
nix  British  ships  cnptui-ed  six  and  sank  one  out  of  a 
French  fleet  of  twenty-six.  The  lighting  at  Trafalgar 
began  after  noon  and  ended  about  5  p.m.  In  less  than 
five  hours,  the  British  fleet  of  twenty-seven  ships  captured 
itovtiuiouQ  and  burnt  one  out  of  the  enemy's  fleet  of  thirty- 
throe,  and  Ko  mauled  the  rest  that  the  four  which  got 
away  to  the  northward  foil  easy  viotinui  to  Sir  Kichard 
Strauhan,  and  the  other  eleven,  which  would  protwbly 
have  been  captured  but  for  XeUon's  death,  only  escaped 
with  great  difliculty  into  C'adiiK. 

Modem  history,  since  the  batUea  o£  I<epanto  and 
Oravolinea,  knew  of  no  Buch  victory  at  »ea.  At  La  Hogue, 
which,  in  a  political  sense,  may  compare  with  it,  the  allied 
fleet,  English  and  Dutch,  of  eighty-two  ships  destroyed 
fifteen  out  of  forty-five  French  ;  but  they  took  five  days 
about  it,  and  the  enoiinous  disproportion  of  numbers 
renders  comparison  impossible.  Quiberon  Buy,  which  of 
all  olhei-s  vomeH  into  nnyst  direct  compari«on,  waa  a 
brilliant  defeat  of  a  French  fleet  by  ono  of  practically 
OQUut  numbers  —  twenty-three  Brititth  to  twcnty-ono 
larger  and  heavier  French  ;  it  put  an  end  to  a  threat  of 
invasion,  gave  England  the  command  of  tlie  se»,  and 
secured  thu  conquest  of  Canada;  but  the  very  complete- 
ness oC  the  victory,  and  tbo  apparent  case  with  which 
it  was  won,  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  French 
contributed  more  titan  their  fair  share  to  tlieir  own 
defeat.  Nothing  of  this  kind  dimmed  the  splendour 
of  Trafalgar.  The  enemy  fought  well :  Spaniard  vied 
with  Frenchman  in  the  obatinncy  of  hiM  defence,  which 
was  attested  by  the  terribly  death-roll;  and  they  were 
numorically  stronger  by  more  tluin  ono  xixth.  Nor, 
until  the  present  year,  could  any  sea-fights  of  the  follow- 
ing  century  bear  comparison  ;  for  though,  in  the  Spanish- 
-AjnericflH  war,  tfee  fleets  of  ^tje  Vnite^  Suites  (ii<4  their 
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work  even  more  thoroughly,  tho  niimbors  onj^god  wm 
far  Bmullwr,  the  issuer  fur  loss  important:,  and  thl 
Ameriivm  veRHflln  f^roatly  Htiporior  to  tho  SpaoiMh.  I(  ii 
only  Admirftl  Togo's  victory  in  tho  Sea  of  Japan  thatou 
compiirc  with  Nelson's  lost  and  great«at  triumph. 

Tho  last  thirty  yoar«  havo  wrought  a  g^reat  chnogeb 
pulilic  opinion  us  to  the  n'^«ult«  of  Trafalgar.  Few  wooU 
write  now,  as  was  written  only  ten  years  ago,  that  Omtt 
Urit^/dn  was  wivod  from  the  threatoned  iuTa^ion  by  tb» 
muster  of  hor  volunteers.  It  is  but  little  more  than  haU 
a  century  mnce  Creasy  brought  out  his  popular  work, 
'Fiftoon  Dociiiive  Battlea*;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that 
among  tho 'flft«cn' there  in  only  one  action  at  aeo — (be 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Valmy  is  there,  a  aktrmisli 
which  permitted  tho  development  of  tho  French  army 
and  of  the  career  of  Kapokniu  ;  Waterloo  also,  the  battl* 
which  brought  that  career  to  un  OTid  ;  but  the  author  did 
not  see  that  Waterloo,  though  the  Hnal,  was  not  tba 
decisive  battle  of  that  war.  If  he  had  understood  thii, 
then,  in  searching  for  the  battle  which  mado  Waterloo 
inevitable  and  tho  continuance  of  NnpoK'on'»  euipire  im- 
possible,  he  would  have  lioen  lod  back  to  Tnifulgar. 

Bevauso  ho  could  not  strike  dirci'tly  at  Bnglaod, 
Napoleon  felt  liimHolf 'compelled' to  underttiko  the  con- 
quost  of  Europe.  Tho  'compalslon'  waa  still  stronger 
after  Trafalgar  had  finally  destroyed  his  hopes  of  inva- 
sion. Out  of  this  grew  the  Continental  Kyatem  and  iti 
tromendouii  strain  on  France  and  her  allies;  tho  suee«a> 
iivo  annexations  of  the  coast -line  of  all  woistem  diropA; 
the  refusal  of  Portugal  to  submit ;  the  I'eninsulur  War, 
rendered  possible  only  by  the  assured  command  of  thfl 
sea ;  the  defection  of  Russia,  the  invasion,  the  retreat  from 
Moscow ;  the  Leipzig  campaign ;  Elba ;  Waterloo  and  9t 
Helena.  These  were  all  consequents  of  the  Rreal.  battle 
of  which  we  have  boon  speaking.  It  is  this,  the  downfall 
of  tyranny  and  oppression,  the  saving  of  Great  Britain, 
and  tho  liberation  of  Europe,  that  wo  now  celobmt« 
undor  the  name  of  Trafalgar, 

J.  K.  L.\noHTox. 


^^^B                                (    031     ) 

^^^1 

^^^^^P^(                                                  TO  TUB 

^K              TWO    HUNDRED   AND  THIRD   VOLUME  OP  THE 

^^^^                                QUARTERLY  BEVIBW. 

lJVtMefArUcUaartfrt»ttd{nheavttrttipe,     TIU  uaua  nf  autltort  of 

arUclta  ««  }irintrd  in  itaiio.] 

1       nnlurc  of  AruDtA  toUmlun.  tSI' 

A, 

4SQ  — oK«d,  450— Atotttu  of  th« 

AborlKlDM  of  Australia,  141.    Sr* 

KaKUli.  4ST— nllfloua  bullefit,  a. 

AuHiroliii. 

AlVion,  Bouth,  and  I^rd  SClloer. 

a 

a77.     Ste  Miliwr, 

'ArU*bury.  Mnnoln  ol  tho  Kftri  of," 

Bain.  P.  W.,  iityl*  of  bin  wrltlnga.  ^^^ 

Rtil.     tirr  Jiunr-i  11. 

m— -The  DcHRiiil  of  tho  Sun,'  th,.^^^^^ 

Angld  JapBDiHic  TrMty  of  AUtuiD«, 

—■  A  Dl)clt  ot  the  Moon.'  6ft-'  A  ^^^| 

Iho  tint,  SOO,  601 ;  tbo  svoaiid,  OUT. 

Heifer  of  the  Dawn,'  ib.                         ^^M 

Army  Klllo  Auoolation,  SUT, 

Sftttour,  Lord,  ot  Bnrli<lfth.  hti  Tl«ir        ^^M 

Armf,  RUvBgtfa  of  the,  388— vbort- 

ot  oarijr  military  tralnlni;,  31S.                ^^M 

•errloe  ty»Uta,  330.    St*  'Peaoe, 

Barry,    WUUam,   'The   School    tor        ^H 

tbo  Frioo  of.* 

Crillea.'  1,                                                ^H 

AhmUU  W.   T.,   Rub-odlUM-  of   the 

Butler,  Paul,  hln  aketoh  of  Goethe'a        ^^M 

•UanobMter  GunnHan.'    102— bis 

mother,  4«t.                                             ^H 

cb»nwt«ri«llo>i,     4«3  —  Bludy     of 

Bandelalrc,  hU  pamphlet  on  ■  Richard        ^^| 

Go«lbu'H  moth«r,  ifr.— doatli,  404. 

Vr'asii«r,'  73.                                            ^^| 

An,  definition  of.  77. 

Bcchc,  Ijxiln,  hiN  oarovr.  07— slj^la  of        ^^M 

Arunttt  lrlb«ii,  their  chanuit«rl»tloi, 

wrlttngn,  6i^                                            ^^M 

.          460 — clianctcr  ot  Ifafir  U>t«tnlam, 
1         4Q1  — ieeend*,   4S4  — Mk>t  In   tbo 
'         ttoao     slabs,     ib.  —  •volutlooarjr 

Bcllby.  0.  T.,  bis  report  on  Ui«  eon>        ^^M 

sumption  of  roal,  1S2-1G4— on  the         ^^| 

adoption  nf  central  beating.  IBS.             ^^| 

cKed.  4Se~-bel)efB,  4S1. 

Belgium,  worklni;  ot  the  taal'RtlncH,         ^^| 

Atktiuon,   W.  N.,  tils  orldMiM  on 

^H 

deep  mtnlng.  113. 

Bourftet,  Paul,  'BMala  da  Paycbolo-         ^^M 

Australia,  Ttw  Aborl^lnM  of,  441 

gl*  Contomponlao,'  80(— iMtltoda        ^^M 

— chanourlMka,    441-444— works 

ot  cHtMnm,  8*7.                                       ^H 

on.    444-44e  — (oodnnpfily.    440  — 

Brndlejr.  A.  C,  *  Shako«p<arean  Tra-         ^^M 

M>cUl      [nAtltatloiu,     447  —  IomI 

Kody,'  S33— bid  Bunner  and  style,         ^^M 

tribta.  ft.-mMtlftge  Uw.  44»-«0 

S34— ibaory,  ^5-230— on  the  ulruc*         ^^M 

— MUmic  rtUo,  4S0-pMulIuitles 

tnre  ot    tho   plays,    340— on   th«         ^^M 

of  the  ArnsU  anil  Kaltlsh,  ib.— 

atiuMpberv  of  'Macbeth.'  241— the         ^^M 
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wltohM,  (&.— lUnquo,  (18— Hoiu- 
let.  M»--  Klnic  I*«r.'  2M. 

Bnmnll,  It.,  hb  eTtdeniw  on  dce|i 
mining.  110. 

Brftndu,  G„  •  Wtntftin  Sluilnapoim,' 
SSB — bb  null  ukI  liogmnlle  recon- 
DlmoUoa.  £27  —  cbftractcr  ol  bU 
book.  S28-S30— critlclim  of  ponon- 
•SM,  S30 — olMtraoM  of  bis  inat«1 
nnd  hunianJuilgmcnU,  S8i!. 

Bridge.  Str  Cyprian,  '  Nclnon ;  the 
Cont«nM7  ot  Trnfalgar,'  911,  OtS 

BrIqa*tlM.  nuuiafMtnn  of,  140. 
Bnui«tlir«.  P..  bU  metbadii  of  crttl- 

elutn,  3T5— flnt  metbod,  3T7->)ro — 

Hcoond.  380-3S3-tJiir4.   38»-3ei^ 

bin  •ddiWM  on  Art  and  Moral*,  3S8 

— biatorlcal  mvtbod.  38S, 
BuddhiBiDorTlbot.I02.    SMTIbeL 
Jturghclerr,   Lnrly,    "A   Coartler   «f 

•lAini-a  tl,'  6ie. 
Biiriitnll,  Profeswr,  on   Iho  uae  of 

Koa'produecn.  ISO, 
But«b«T.  S.  n.,  'ArtiitoUc'i  Tboor; 

of  Poetry  ADd  Fin«  Art,'  & 

c. 

Cnlrln.  J.,  bU  rel&llona  vHit  Bms- 
muH.  t2B. 

'CainbridKe  Modem  tlUtoiy'oQ  Ui« 
cliArn«tcr  of  EnMiuua,  411,  430. 

CuidliT.  E..  *  Tho  IJnvi^IlIng  of 
LbMA,'  102,  213. 

Coal-Buppl7,  Tbo  ITattonal,  130— 
Mtlmnt^d  tHinsumption.  137,  150, 
158— uppolnUDC-nt  of  a  Itnj-Al  Corn- 
iniMlon,  13S — Avitilablo  reeourn-ji. 
138. 1(1* — evid«u(^e  ob  deep  niioicK, 
140-115— ta  BelKtum,  H;l— W«wt- 
phaijit,  144  —  working  of  (hick 
MfttuH,  14S~thIn  scanu,  146— coo- 
noDiica  In  prodactlon,  147- usu  of 
nmchlncry,  ib.  —  employment  of 
tunall  mM,  148  — coko,  140  — bri- 
quBttos.  U>. — «conomj*  In  connump- 
tlon.  ISO— substltnirn  for  mnl,  151 
—mineral  oil.  vrQlet-pon-cr.  and 
peal,  (6.— report  of  G.  T.  Dcilbj. 
1&2-Ili4— oaa  of  Rtucngin^,  105. 
1S9— <noke  problem,  ISO-I^— do- 
■Mttle  consuinptlou,  ISS-ccntn) 


boAlinx.  & — tm-i-pfoduMni.  11 
ciporl  lrBil«,  101 — supplj  tat 
Nary.  102— '  unprovod'   OOdStUy 
103— e*tUuat«d    resouroM, 
annua)  output,  ib. 

Coke,  production  of,  148. 

C^IH,  Jobn,  bla  laflucnoa  <m 
miia,  419. 

ColllQH.  J.  C  'Stadlea  !□  Shak^ 
Kpoaro,'  ±11. 

Oolomb,  VlM-Admlml  P.  II..  'Tbt 
Battle  of  Tntalaar,'  617  W  aoj. 

Compulsorr  acrrtoo,  330.— diaadvaS' 
tofpiH  and  ndvAotngrs,  34]r-34IL 

Connul.  J.,  Ilia  iit]rl(>  of  writliv.  SIi 
B7-- Youth,-  65— ■  Taica  of  VxtnA' 
r>0-^ii  monillst.  E8— ■  An  OuloaM  of 
tbe  IftlaodH*  and  *  AlnaTn^a  VM;,' 
Btt,  OO-'Tbo  Heart  of  DarkBo^ 
D&— bla  form  of  comi^oattloD,  CI, 

ConatanUnopte,  fall  of.  130. 

Oourttor  of  Jomw  tlu  Ssooad.  A. 
54K.    .<<«  JamM  U. 

Ctvmj.  'PUtwn  Deelmlvo  BtUln.' 
OSOi 

CVnffAfcn,  Sithap,  '  BIstertcal 
Kihlcs.'  33. 

Cnlgbton.  Ik,  Introdnctlon  to  'BW 
toricul  Elbira,"  3i 

Critlaiaia,  Hecont  XdMroTTi  Id 
FnuiOO.  330.     Srt  Fntnci*. 

Orltlos,  Tho  Bohool  for,  1— Pm- 
fccwH-  SalnlabaTy'a  ■  lli»UiTj  «f 
CrltieUm.'  I'A.— bU  aim.  »-iW*cU 
of  bin  work.  3— Ariatopbonea'crili- 
clsm  «r  Baripldes,  S— ArittolW'* 
■Pootica,'  0-0— Longlnaa  'On  (be 
Sublime.'  10-lbs  Itomnm,  iA.— tfa 
IbiiinSivtaiioe,  I! — taQufiicp  of  tb* 
NeoCloMlm.  13— Vlda'a  ■  Povflci,' 
14— Pranob  critioa.  17,  ai— Drrdni, 
18-Co]erld|tl^  10,  iS— Genn*a.  10- 
n-M.  Arnold.  £1— A.  B.  Walk- 
Icy'n  *Dmmatt«  Ctitlclnn,'  S4— 
Diderot,  ib.— <niAt«aabr!aDd.  Si- 
SalDt«-B«UT«,  ZO-SO. 

D. 

Bavraoii,    A.    J.,    *  ATrloon     NlgliU' 

EnlorlalnmcDt,'  OO. 
DnBOcrncj-,  a  form  of   BOTcmncal, 

3M-rclatian  vritb  LlbeHj,  906. 
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DogCBT  lUiik  iii«iiloi)t.  001. 

DoyW,  Sir  A.  Connn.  on  the  taIuo  o( 

rillC'slioothig,  212. 
Drajxtr,  J.  W..  bti  woirk  oq  'Tbo 

Conflict  bfltwvcn  Sclviica  And  Be- 

llslon,'  101. 
DroQ,  It.  W.,  •  Tb«  CaaUUIiJ!!  ot  Scot- 

iMid,'  130. 
Dilrer.  A.,  'T«8ebacli.'  42^—1119  por- 

tmil  oC  BrMViu,  Hi. 


EtM.  Sir  OmH^  .v.,  >Tha  Bodd- 

hlfiQ  of  Tibet.'  192. 
EllU.  W.  A.,  bU  tniulKlloa  of  Wns- 

ner'n  priMC  work*,  TO. 
Ellon.  C.  J., '  WUlUm  SlwkwpiMUV.' 

Ellon,  0.,  'Rownl  SIwkMpMtni  CrI- 
llcUm.'  221. 

Euisrtou,  K.,  'Owidoriiu  Erumoji 
ot  ItotUKUtH,'  413  et  Mf. 

Brkstnos  *nd  Ui«  Rsformatloa. 
*ll— worka  oil.  *12-hl4  birlh.  ». 
— moiuMt-lo  IrolnlnK-  <&■ — adopta  • 
Hcoular  life,  414~Engll»)l  Infla- 
foccs,  (ly^lS-ItAllan.  410^23- 
iil  VmiIcc.  43t— rodiu,  {&.— Itoui«, 
422  —  Irf»avAin,  421  — liU  altUud* 
towards  tbe  Lutbemn  IMormo- 
Uou.  (21-423— bU  atuooUUon  with 
tlia  oliUt  ntormar*,  42it— Cftlvln. 
420  — Lather,  43i>-(33  —  vrlUnga. 
433— «Ii«nct«r  aa  n  rclormer,  434 
— relilipouii  rlevn,  431-137 —pcMl- 
tlou  iu  tlio  biatory  of  tbDologr  Uld 
IctWm,  431— portrttlU,  43d— proUiit 
agalnct  (jritcm*,  430— ntlitudo  lO' 
wnnis  tb«  CliurcJi.  140. 

Echlo.  aictortcAl.  32.  Su  His- 
torical. 


of  crtUHum,  li. 
ycrniiKl.   J.,   *C&Mrl»no   et    IHnui- 

crntie,'  ITt,  noff. 
Food-cuppl;  in  Tlnw  of  War,  $78 

—Appoint  men  C  ot  a  Rojal  Coinmla- 

»l9n,  573— Rumbor  qt  tworvnttoiu, 


571- paaltlod  ot  tlie  United  Ring- 

dOOl     to     lll«     SOppiy,     t^.— AIIIIILUI 

oonsumjiUonot  wlteiit,  37S — unount 
Importod,  4&L— «stiiiuU«d  utocka. 
S70 — ftmounl  of  tblpplng  aeottaary 
tor  owrlase.  6TT— r««tnluing  lii> 
lluaiico  ot  internal  lonkl  Isw,  S19 — 
quutlon  at  contmbaud,  ST8-680— 
naval  protection.  5tiO-wa — lacrtoM 
111  tbe  pHco,  S83-387— pnqMMcd 
rrnnodU*,  &37— eaconracniHBt  of 
homo  ooltirulon,  U.— nan-vo  mp- 
I>l}-.  988— pt^poaol*  Cor  ttaU  Btor- 
nx«.  539— objection)  against,  £80- 
GOI — oITvr  ot  KtorsKO  frvo  ot  rout. 
592-541— lildlng  sobIo  ot  dutiM  on 
wboot.  aH—tehttae»  for  malntAln- 
(ng  taflns  of  toodstulT*,  60S— 
natlonftl  inauranco  or    Indcmitit]' 

tor  abipping.  soa-snf. 

I'unlvtnaaa,  J..  *  Brlete  an  Deslde- 
rin»  Knumui','  412. 

FraDoe,  ADat<de,  ■  L«  V !•  UtUnilra,' 
304— compared  wltb  J.  Lenwltre, 
ft). 

FraooD,  Beoent  Utarary  Critl- 
olBiDa  in,  350— cnrlliodii  nt  Sulntu- 
Uoun.  300— itanan,  Sai^J.  Le- 
nutltr*.  3ei-aM— A.  Franco,  304— 
IL  TaJae,  3K— P.  Boujget.  300- 
3a8-]llI«Boequin,3a8— felfaguet, 
3aa-371  — A.  MoQt^ffiil,  371- B. 
Seh«rH'.  372-373— F.  Brunotiire 
375-38S. 

Fninoe,  foUtioiui  with  Genaanr,  3t0- 
313  -Italy  and  Hosland.  313-dl*- 
miwal  of  H.  DeicoBoi.  310— cablui, 
310— eiloat  of  the  Angio-Japanaao 
oltlaiK*  on,  0OII>. 

FrMnaall*,  Hon.  T.  F.,  'The  Book 
o(  tbe  BlUo,'  240. 


a 

Garborg.  llcrr,  on  the  ponKbiD  of 
Kotiritj.  280. 

CiLtquou  Rt  Rev.  P.  A.,  hi*  Intro- 
duvtlon  to  th«  '  Tli«  AdroaluTM  ot 
Klas  Janw*  U  of  EnftUud,'  CM. 

Oofnuuty,  relatfona  wltli  Froooe.  310- 
313— olllanoe  with  RomU,  310- 
atablllintii  policy.  317— caUoa,  3|o 


Gtrntri,  3„  hla  erideaoe  on  d««p 
Btlnlag,  141. 

OlUsn,  P.  J.,  '  Natlvn  Ramii  of  Cna- 
iKl  Aostralla,'  415  — 'Nortbern 
TribM,'  ib.  tt  mt. 

OMtbt,  B«ir  Cmimu-,  hi*  chknct«r- 
Uttcs,  44S— UtiMM  ut4  dcatb.  SO0. 

Goelbe,  Cocnelilb.  6IW— her  Gbua«t«r, 
SOl—mMrtUgt  and  diwih,  ffc. 

Ooelb^  WoirgaDg,  hh  iwnnta,  4W 
—lore  of  hl«  mother,  IH)0— at  L«lp- 
■ig  UnirerMty,  ft.— wor«hlp|>*r*. 
50£— lov«  for  '  LIII,*  GOS-<lepnrtur« 
for  WdmAr,  li04-vliilM  l«  Frnnk' 
fort.  508.  013,  S18,  S19— rrUttoiK 
with  Fran  ron  St«tit.  510 — adojiUoii 
of  IIUU  FriU.  {A.— TvInttcMiM  with 
ChrUtUoe  Vnlpliu.  ftlT— murlAge, 
B19— illcnwy  prodaotlOQH.  tt.— on 
Uw  <l«uh  of  hia  molher,  53S— 
UnktiBMt  of  her,  se3— cbamotsr, 
BS4. 
l&oMhe'e  UoUiar,  40!— works  on, 
492-104  —  ch«ra(]l«rtstl08  of  bet 
letUsn,  4M— phdoiwphj,  408— dl»- 
)lke  of  tlie  M«illment*l  and  tn^n- 
«en>.  fk— bur  !«*•  of  boow,  487— 
•doTntlon  (or  BBiporor  Chnriea  VU. 
408— h«T  btuband,  49ft— loTe  for 
ber  (Min,  600,  SIS— her  dAtifAt«r 
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Oin  %onbon  Charities 


IT  be    iSluarterl^    IReview 
Charities  Hbvertiser 

October,  1905. 


'PHE  munificent  contributions  given  to  King 
Edward's  Hospital  Fund  and  to  some  few 
of  the  largest  Hospitals,  naturally  lead  some 
persons  to  suppose  that  the  Hospitals  of  London 
have  now  emerged  from  their  state  of  poverty. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case;  those 
Hospitals  which  have  been  enabled  to  enlist  the 
services  of  rich  and  influential  persons  have 
undoubtedly  been  placed  in  a  more  favourable 
position  as  compared  with  a  few  years  ago. 

But  even  in  their  case  the  scientific  require- 
ments of  modern  surgery  and  medicine  continue 
to  increase  the  essential  cost  of  efficiency  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

But  while  the  larger  Institutions  have  gained 
great  advantages   in  the  fierce  competition  of 
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charitable  fands,  there  are  many  smaller  ones, 
carrying  on  as  good  and  as  beneficent  work 
although  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  these  are  now 
suffering  the  pinch  of  poverty  perhaps  woik 
than  ever  before. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Quarterly  earnestly 
request  their  readers  to  give  something  to  the 
following  Charities  which  can  be  confidently 
recommended  on  their  merits. 


Index  to  Charities  sui^oined  to   the    Appeal  :- 


British  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Females 

Charing  Cross  Hospital 

Hosptat  (or  Sick  Children 

Queeo  Chartolle's  Lying-in  Hospital 

Royal  Al/red  Aged  Merchant  Searoen*s  Institution 

Shipwrecked  Fishermen  and  Mariners'  Royal  Benevolenl  Society 

Society  for  Relief  of  Persecuted  Jews 
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Hbe   iSluarterl^  IReview 

Cbaiitics  Ebvcvtiser. 

CMtbtr,  1903. 
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CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL,  W.C. 

CONVALESCEMT  HOME,  LIMPSFIELD,  SURREY. 

ptcetbenx. 
H.K.H.  THE  PRINCESS  I^UISE,  DUCHESS  OF  ARGYLL 

Treoitireri 
CBORCB  J-   OKtIMMOND.  Esq. 

Builwrm. 

MeMTS   Dkcmmomi),  49  Charing  Ctast;  MMsn.  CoDTT>,  SQ  Strand. 
Meun  HoAH,  37  Ftoet  Street :  MAttiK's  Bamk,  Li>  ,  68  Lomlniil  St. 

Boeratuy.— AjtrHDH  E.   Rxame,  B»q, 


TiiK  GovKKKOKS  earnestly  aalicit  aanttaaen  for  Ihi*  IlcnpiuU  and 

I'otiv.alcMienl  Homp,  whidi  itent'.  (inmintly  xa  n>cr«(ie  afover 

23.000    SICK    AMD    INJUBBD    PATIBNTS. 


The  Hospltnl  and  Convnlesa«nt  Homaa  Kre  dependant 

upon  Voluntnry  ContributioiiB  to  th«  amount  of 

£16.000  p«r  ftonutn. 

*»"»*  Snbasrtptloaa  anil  Donmtlena  both  for  tbe  Koipital 
and  llw  ConmlMCMt  Home  mil  be  moat  Ihnnlifully  reoeiv«d  by  either 
of  the  »bov«-n>inad  BMik«n ;  or  by  the  Secreury  u  ihe  Iloiplial . 


FORM    OF    BEQUEST. 


"1  giveandbequeftth  ioih«TrMUDWorTr«Miiron.(or  the  lime  beanK, 
o(  CnARIHfl  CtiOis  HoAPiTAL.  LondoA,  lor  the  um  oI  thai  C'liariiy.  Ihe 
tarn  o(  (or  all  my  laocb  ood  honM*  known  as  ), 

free  of  Legacy  duijr,  to  be  paid  u  soon  after  my  deceaae  •■  may  be 
pouible" 


■^^^^m^^sJ 
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BRmSH  ASnOM  FOR  DEIF&  DUMB  FEMALES 

5  nLOOUSDURY   SQUARE  (lath  or  tj  mo  uom  aQOAH),  Wl 
LOWER    CLAPTON. 

BSTABLISHBD    lOli.    ICBliied  »a«  lyb  wd  lUh  Vict,  c  4] J 


HIS    HAJBSTV    THB    KING.    ilF.R    KAfESTY    QUKBN    AI.RXANDU. 

FVMUmr-LORD  AMHERST   OF   HACKNEY 

rHr/VnUrM-THK  AKCHBISIIOP   OV   CANTBIUtURV. 

T'rMtar*'- HAD  KICK  C.   C.    GLVK.   Kig. 

JlMtm-UKuM.  CLVN.    UILLS   &   Co.    UiHtA«i>   SrxiT. 

SKnl*>7~W.   T.    HtLLYeR.    B*g. 


OWfteW--4u|  To  n««lv«,  ■dscaU  oceaoi 
"  ■(•  tram  la  rein 


Umcat 


atbiat 


tb«  edacMka  «(  AMi  Fawk  thai 


|ft|  To  cl«e  litdiHUIal  iralDiiijr 

Moblc  Fniak  Om(  fliUs  lo  (sti  ■  bialikaod  »*l  oonipji 

■ucAll  iHHtidA  in  Uf«- 

VI  To  M«<rlde  ■  lloott  lor  tti(  tiawtw  ■»<  ibMe  who.  (nn  ineBpuMT. 

IndimilT,  at  ic*.  U«  iinlMe  to  do  ugrlUni  Imrudt  ihaic  n** 

fmlifWiaftfit 

An  Anantl  Btotllsn  il  InmaUa.  Itm  for  iteet  jeMi.  Uke*  pltn  In  (•■•.  ' — ilr 

*tt  (laoHlinllud  I7  P4TIM1II  of  •  inwitwati  (aoniit  Im  aalMinuKa  wul  IiiMiimUm 


8ub*ci*lptlona  and  Donations  urgently  nnedetl. 


AGED  MERCHANT  SEAMEN'S  INSTITUTION 

WE  APPEAL  FOR  YOUR    KltiO  AND  ANNUAL    SUPPORT 

1.    T«  raalntiUn  lU  UO  afcd  lnin>M«  and  aut-pimMMrt. 

t.    Ta  Rellav*  Utt  HUHDRBM  of  POOR  and  AOBO  APPUCAItS.  , 

nMtPVVj— lit.  )L  Tilt  m>i.J  <i>  U'4-  |-.,.t:j<  iji  i\,M-  It.iL  Tl(»  UAki-l  f  ^.>  u*  I  j  ^j-  p^AIIOKBTl 
k,m.lr--     WT[  I  :i*J<  Ji4.K---n^,  1fA,vk.    t.TH_  UvcIm  Ltn.  t  <_ 

Onsa  of  ihs  Moral  Aum  iaM»a»ea;~ 

M  raifCHiiiU:!!  imuucT.  a.C.  Stml»rt    ]■  KAILKY  WAl-RSR. 
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QUEEN   CHARLOTTE'S  LYING-IN  flOSPITAL. 

MJLRYLEBOMB     ROAD.    LONDON.    N.W. 

FounijBU  1752.    incorpornlaa  ttjr  llo/nl  C'lariar,  1680. 

^nlron-HEB,   MAJBSTY   QUBBN    ALEXANDRA. 

Vttt-ra'f —  tl.KH.    THB    PRtNCBSS    Ol'     WAI.BS. 

/NuUin'— Thi  ViicaUKi  PottiiAii. 

rrUHHir— AuiRD  C.  DC  KainxwLU,  Ei^i.  C.V.O. 

CAnriMii— S»  SiHitit,  Scott,  Ibtt.,  M.?. 

OUeOTS    OP    THE    OHAfllTV. 

1.  To  pra*ido  *n  AajIui'i  Ine  the  -Ictttrn  of   l'o<>[   %Tun<-l   Woiiion.   tail  aUo  of 

DcurTinc  Unniair^fi  Wonvn  v%lh  thttt  fitM  iXil't, 
1.  To  proTlds  iklllKl  KIiIkWh  (« iitimd  poor  i\tttitA  Woitim  iti  thaic  Ctii/liUMrMi 

M  tktif  otm  AotAij, 
],  The  TmlninK  at  Mtaliol  Pu|>llt.  Miilulvn  rot  ihf  IMoc,  anJ  Monlhlf  NuiMi. 

Kln»  ih*  faundmiofl  ot  ilir  ll<n|iLul  190.000  pOOi*  womra  hftV*  bttMl 
ralleved.  !■■"■  IfMr  i^jO  l'4il«ni>  wrie  ncniml  ims  (tit  tlo>iili4l,  iiuA  i,;34 
i*ue  *ElBii(M  uJ  ndried  d  ibtfr  uon  HeiimL. 

Aanakl  mcpwKUtnr*  oc  ii<c  i.iia(ii)i  imaumt  la  Tinctr  £0000:  B«1I«I>)* 
Inoom*.  £9000  only. 

All  Aiiniul  SuUarlpUMi  of  £)  ;>..  ur  i  Dcniilon  «(  fji  loi..  (nililH  Uic  Coo- 
uiliitioi  lo  tcofiiiiniaid  Oiu  ln-|iullsDl  iiid  Th»*  Oiu-iviliinit  fvttljr.  and  <tu>IlflH 

CanlilUiiiciii'i  •til]  l>e  KtUcSMf  icutvtd  by  ihc  Baiitsn,  MtHin.  CtKlB.  Dl<lilul[tb 
md  Co,,  u.  Cbarinii  Crat,  S.Va .,  ut  hi 

AKTIIUK  WATTS,  Sw^Mf)-. 


I 


i 


# 


<# 


% 


ROYAL 


BENEVOLENT 


SOCIETY. 


fAlKON     llm   M*IB-.TY  ivv.  Kisr. 
■HK    SHU'WRBCKE1>   MAHINKKS-  -SUCIhTV  noifci  un  iha  CollMrlUK  pita- 

AH  •lilpwirci.ed  mm  itc  li»uiiili  »r^  (ot  nn  ihr  tpoi  tnil  •nni  homp. 
All  Hldom  aiul  (irplimn*  c>l  ullm.  Ac.,  bii  ii  ui  iic  tniuibtinuly  uuxtil  mt 
anU  lUCCiiirtd, 
UUmmJ  MBlu*!*  U«  ■■  oniio  duiUablr  iMM 
Muhimuul  fintwiincd  ■ladinoUyancouracHllotrll  hHi>,  ilinxxli  (hv  ■dvinuan 

Siliwd  br  BiHabmhIp  ol  Ibv  Ssctol;.  uhldi  IncliHlr  •uLauiiIUI  Ixuicfiu  lu  Ihclr 

Sti>cr<h<  SooiriA  »t<kii>r>')p4tin  rA:qr.viTHiiir«->i1ilMah|ji<t>ioMk1k4v*bB'nrolt*vwd 

FUllDft  Kn  **rnMll«  iU-PBAkBI>  lor  by  Iha  CommtlU*  o(  ■»nKtf*ninil. 

fioiilnu— Till.  K>o»i  111'"..  Tbj  EiiL  C<i.u(.«'..  K.Ci, 

i'^jurf/ia*— Vr<:«  -VliwikiL  S\'    I',  S    Ua.*ii, 

SKttMir-C.  B.  U*VD*.  KK|.i'.M<iliDlliM»>i.)->aUilllluL.IJ»«aa.S.W 
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The  HOSPITAL  FOR 
SICK  CHILDREN. 

Great  Ormond  Street,  fv.c] 

Convaiescenl  BrMch.—HlQHGkTE,  H.~bO  BKDS. 


PATKONJ ! 
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AUTUMN  LIST  OF 

Announcements  1905 

MMA   LADY   HAMILTON 

FROM    NEW    AND    ORIGINAL    SOURCES 

AND   DOCUMENTS.  TOGETHER  WITH 

AN    APPENDIX    OF    NOTES    AND 

NEW   LETFERS 

WITH  A  COLOURED  FRONTISPIECE,  Kt'MBROUS 
.0  PORTRAITS,   FACSIMILES.  AND   OTHER    ILLfS       -  - _ - 

'"^5    TRATIONS,   IN    PHOTOGRAVURE,    COLLOTVPE,     '9" 5 

ETC. 

By    WALTER    SICHEL 

IVTROR  or    "  BOLIXCBROKX  AK^   Hit  IIMU,"  "  DIBRAELI,  A  mfDY,"   rrc. 

Demy  8vo.    Prke  2i/-  net 

Messrs.  Archibald  Constable  ^  Co.  tah  pUasvrt  in 
Jtattng  that  they  wilt  puBlisb  Miss  Mart*  CortUi't 
Hew  Sovel  during  1 906. 


ARCHIBALD   CONSTABLE   S:    CO.'S 


The  Life  of  Charles  Godb^yl  Leiand,  **  Hans  Brttt- 
mann,"  by  Mrs.  Pennell.  2  vols.  lllustraUd 
Demy  8vo.    21s.  net. 

Mrs.  Pcnnell  was  Leiand's  niece,  and  was  at  otr 
his  constant  and  intimate  companion.     Xo  <inp  ■ 
could  l>el)etterqualifipd  to  write  the  story  of  In 
Folklorist.  student  of  Romany,  writer  of  bai;. 
corative  de.'iigner,  Leland  was  a  most  fascinating  and  a- 
tcrcstlng  personality. 

The  LUe  of  MoUere,  by  Henrv  M.  Trollope.  WiUi 
Photogravure  Portrait.   Demy  8vo.    i6s.  net. 

"  Hardly  more  than  two  quolUications  are  nece-fs.^n-  tx 
an  enjoyment  of  Moli^re,"  says  the  author  in  hi^  j 

"a  Uinng  for  and  appreciation  of  comedy  and  n.  

j>ersonal  charactcri.iation,  and  a  fair  easy  reading  know- 
ledge  of  FreiR-li."  !n  this  book,  Mr.  Trollope  has  gives  I 
comprehensive  account  o(  the  life  and  surroundings  aat 
a  cntici&m  of  the  work  of  a  poet  of  whom  George  Mertditb 
has  said  :  "  If  life  is  likened  to  the  comedy  of  Moli£r«,  then 
is  no  scandal  in  the  comparison." 

Lord  George  Bentinck :  A  Political  Biography,  by 

Ben'Jamin  Disr.-vei.!.  With  an  Introduction  l^ 
Charles  Whiblev.    Demy  8vo.    6$.  net. 

"  His  political  biography  was  received  with  a  respect  not 
always  sltowi)  to  those  who  have  dallied  with  the  art  ol 
fiction,  And  it  desi'r\'cd  all  the  respect  accorded  lo  i' 
sound  judgment  and  well-balanced  style.  Composed  afta 
ilift  l)est  modeU,  it  is  embellished,  like  the  worlds  of  Uvy 
and  Thueydidcs.  with  dofUy-drawn  characters  and  autlien 
tic  speeches.  The  bioKrapher,  moreover,  was  writing  0 
what  lie  had  seen  ana  beard  ;  not  merely  uere  all  tb( 
documenU  ready  to  \m  hand  ;  he  himself  had  taken  a  fore 
ntost  p&rt  in  the  events  which  he  chronicled.  But  nowhert 
in  his  book  will  you  find  the  taint  of  joumnlism.    On  ever] 

faige  there  is  a  sense  of  great  issues  and  lofty  purpose.^."— 
"rom  Mr,  Whibley's  Introduction. 


AUTUMN  LIST  OF  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


lond  of  Loretto,    by  R.  J.  Mackenzie,  M.A. 
Demy  8vo.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Tbc  Life  od  X  grcBi  Scots  ScbooLmuier.  Dr.  AIrmmiI  vnu  bud- 
■nulcr  ol  Lote:to  for  ov«t  forty  yftrn,  ixiul  n-ui  out  of  the  tao*l 
coai3i!erabl«  ediicaiioonl  fort«9  of  tbc  btc  ninciceutli  coniury. 

)ays  of  tfie  Past :  A  Medley  o£  Memories,  by  AiEX- 
ANDER  Innes  Shand,  Autliof  of  Half  a  Cen- 
titry.  On  the  Trail  0/  the  War,  Against  Time,  dc. 
Demy  8vo.    12s.  6rf.  net. 

"  A  Modify  of  Humorin."  ili«  variMi  intnot  of  whieli  will  W 
en  from  Ihcl.iai  of  Contents:  Tbc  Rural  Revol<itKKi~-T) 
Loaittm^Tbo  Involution  of  the  Hotel  aad  Kntuurimi 
t^gings~Tbe  Tbamiu  »bove   Brkljce — Older   i:<i 
Oklcf    Scoiii^    KccUsuuticism — Sflca«  UilHiuy   Meoi" 
FtuttMV  00   tlic   Stock   Kxchangv— UitNuiy   KKulloctL  .  _     .';...^ 
Liicrtry  liccolkcliom — Fricmli  of  tbc  Aibcna-iim— K^imbln  wiUi 
R01I  ami  Ouit — Keepers  awl  Hill  .Shcj>tirn!s^Tlic  Sli^iitierih  ;iii<l 
ibe  Poocbrrs — Th«  Liul  of  (lie  KixvX. 

iurford  Papers,  edited  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Hl'TTON, 
K.D.,  Editor  of  77nr  leUers  of  Bishop  Stubbs,  etc. 
Demy  Svo.    ys.  6d.  net. 

A  scries  of  letters,  chiefly  tietw-een  Soniuel  Crisp  (fanioiu 

as  the  Irieml  and  adviser  o(  Fannv  Bi'kvey)  hikJ  liis 

sister,  Mrs.  Gast.     They  are    fiiH  of  references  to  Uie 

it  men  and  wotticn  of  llic  time  (On.  Johnson,  Tkr 

rnRALK^,  etc.)  with  whom  Crisp  wa.s  on  familiar  leims, 

'  and  alifordH  a  vivid  picture  ol  a  hygonc  day. 

Part  of  a  Man's  Life,   by  Thomas  Wentworth 
HiCGiNSON.    Illustrated.    8vo. 

a  tmok  of  temlnltcencus  aiul  oplflloe*  on  matters  aodal.poli ileal 
knil  liivnuy.  by  tbc  Irieod  ot  Lo)icpiii.LOw,  LowsLi.,  BRVAMr. 
Em>:k»on,  >n<l  almost  all  the  rmlBoDt  Americans  o(  tbe  lust  hall 
lecDtarv.     It  Is  imi  cmi  in  ilw  mouM  ot  formal  aoio4M0grnphy. 
tbul  (aim  ih«  fortn  of  a  series  of  cbapttov  on  the  mote  Importaat 
'  pbaMt  ot  tbc  ■nthor's  llf«.    Th«  titlM  of  some  of  thctcr  chap--" 
irill  Mfve  10  sbow  tli«  Mope  o(  tbe  tiook :  'tbv  Cou^rtlicc  <>: 
tore.  The  American  Audience.  Tlic  End  of  the  Victorian  I" 
Lcticn  tif  Mark.  The  Sunny  Side  of  tti«  TransMndcnlal  I. 
Ecfilish  and  Anwrican  Coiuins,  Bookt  Unrad,  Tbc  Aristocr.i 
the  DoIUr.  HUtory  in  Ea^y  Lessons. 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  St    CO.'S 


A  Treasury  of  English  Literature.  Selected  an 
arranged  by  Kate  M.  Warren,  L(  -    i 

English  Language  and  Literature  at  .  .acJ* 
College  (University  of  London),  and  Deput 
Assistant  Lecturer  in  the  same  at  Bedford  Coi 
lege  for  Women  (University  of  London),  with  ai 
Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke 
M.A. 

On  Ten  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  by  the  Rev 
Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Author 
of  A  History  of  English  Literature,  etc.  Dein> 
8vo.    75.  td.  net. 

A  series  of  essays  on  various  plays  of  ShakespeaiVt  cod 
sidered  separately. 

CowniiTB  :  HlitauiBmrr  Nicbt'i  Dtmid— Rkhard  II.— RidiMd  111.- 
COttolBDn*— A  WlDKt'tTaU — M<fch»t«t  Vottee— The  Ttcnpnt — Koo>«a 
v>4  J  Bitot— A*  You  LUui  It— MMtMth. 

Michael  Drayton,  by  Oliver  Elton,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  at  Liverpool  University- 
With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

Professor  Elton  wrote  an  ItiiroducHatt  to  Michael  Drayton 
for  tlic  Spenser  Society  in  1895,  and  probably  knows  more 
about  the  poet  than  any  other  living  sdioLir.  Tlw  present 
work  is  a  biographical  and  critica]  study,  furnished  with 
a  full  Inl^ography  and  an  index. 

The  Smithy ;  A  Drama  by  Robert  South,  I,L.B., 
Author  of  The  Divine  Aretino  and  other  Plays, 
etc.    Crown  8vo.    55.  net. 


Sir  Thomas  More  :    A   Play,  by 
Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 


Archibald  Fox. 


AUTUMN  LIST  OF  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Contemporary    France,    by    Gabriel    Hanotaux. 

^  Translated  from  the  French.  In  4  volumes. 
With  Portraits.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  now  ready. 
i870-ift75.  Demy  8vo.  15s.  net  per  vol. 
01  Ibo  Oral  volume,  wfaicli  dealt  uiih  tlic  Ftanco-Prunua  War 
•Dil  ihc  iIm  Mil  (All  o(  M.  Ttikre.  Ill*  Mirulkfy  Rarim  uid  :  M. 
Hauutuux's  Conhmpotary  Ftanu  a  likely  to  \x  tho  stuxliird  vork 
oo  Ficnch  hiitory  of  Umlj  yean  *f/a  .  .  Wcoire  gratedil  (o  the 
pubtbbere  lot  puttiai;  so  imporuot  a  buok  la  i1h>  liamls  of  Eoitlisb 
ttadew," 
Vol.  II.,  jusl  pubU«tie*l,  contAlu  ibr  hislory  of  Ibe  &m  two 
okbtufUi  ot  the  Due  ie  8togll«  uid  lb«  account  of  tbc  double 
fulnre  o4  Ibc  attempt  to  fnlore  the  nMoorcby.  Tbe  two  re- 
mataias  voluffl«a  wlO  appear  iSiortty. 

The  Development  of  the  European  Nations,  1870- 

tiQOO,  by  J.  Holland  Rose,  M.A.,  Author  of 
A  Life  of  Napoleon  I .,  etc.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Demy  8vo.  i8s.  net. 
A  Ulitory  of  Europe  in  the  hitmi  part  o(  the  \aM  century 
b)'  the  well-known  biogra[>1)cr  of  Napoleon  Buonaparle. 
In  his  Introduction  he  s^ys  :  "  It  is  the  -specia!  glorj'  o(  the 
Nineteenth  Centuiy  that  races  which  had  hithtiio  lain 


helpless  and  \\«Il-ni#;h  dead,  ^o^e  to  nian)>ood  a.i  if  by  magic, 
and  »lied  their  blood  like  water  in  Uic  cSort  to  secure  a  tne 
and  unfettered  existence  both  for  the  tiujividtial  aiKl  the 
nation.  It  is  a  true  saying  o(  thcGennan  historian,  Gcr- 
vinus,  '  The  history  of  this  age  will  00  longer  be  only  a 
relation  of  the  lives  of  great  men  and  princes,  but  a  bio- 
graphy of  nations.' "  Dr.  Ra<«  has  written  this  "  bio- 
graphy of  nations  "  in  his  usual  vigorous  and  interesting 
way. 


The  Words  of  Garrison :  A  Centennial  Selection  from 

Lthe  Writings  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
Tlie  centenary  of  the  birth  of  the  great  anti-slavery  re- 
former, which  will  occur  in  December  of  the  present  year, 
nukes  this  liltle  volume  peculiarly  tintcly  and  appropriate. 
It  contains  the  flower  o(  Garrbvon's  uttemnce,  and  its  value 
is  augmented  by  a  short  biographical  skctcti,  a  portrait  in 
photogravure,  and  an  Appendix  containing  a  list  of  por- 
traits, a  bibliography  and  a  chronological  list  of  ttie  prin- 
cipal eveats  in  his  career. 


ARCHIBALD   CONSTABLE    &    CO.'S 


Pax  Britannica,  by  Captain  F.  B.  Fletcher- Vaki 
Demy  Svo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Captain  Fletcher-Vane  went  through  the  Boer  War. 
in  his  book  he  has  embodied  his  opinions,  based  on  expof 
cnce,  on  Sotitb  African  economics.  It  is  a  book  to  be 
by  all  intcnstcd  in  the  important  Colonial  questions  nUM 
by  ilie  war. 

Imperialism,  by  John  Atkinson  Hobson,  HA 
Author  of  John  Kuskin,  Social  Re  former ;  Tk 
War  in  South  Africa,  etc.  A  new  and  revise 
edition.    Crown  8vo.    2S.  (>d.  net. 

Alexander  Hamilton:  An  Essay  on  the  Imperii 
Idea  in  American  Union,  by  Frederick  Scot 
Oliver.  With  Portraits.  Demy  Svo.   12s.  6d.  nc 

This  study  of  the  great  American  UnioDist  and  lus  woi 
is  divided  into  the  following  svvcn  books  : — 

I.  lnlroiluc<)On.  II.  Inilep4>it<ItQ<«.  III.  Tbo  Making ol  Ualt 
IV.  Ailministmiod.     V.  Tb«  Ciowtfa  of  OppOOitKiD.  VL  T 

RtSht*  of  Man.     VII.  Party  Polltio. 

The  Decoration  of  Leather.  Fi-om  the  French 
Georges  de  Rccy  by  Maude  Nathan.  Wit 
illtistrations  and  examples  of  I-cather  Decoratio 
from  various  sources.    Demy  Svo.    7s.  6<^.  ne 


"In*  prvlAce  which  bomrtlMl  from  thia  trafisUtir—    ■'  -  -mh 
cbim*  for  his  work  a  pUcc  between  the  books  ilcnir  wii 

(be  liblory  ami  devakipincnt  of  ili«  att  ot  unirkLn)-  -.. 
iboM  of  wbicli  the  objMl  ii  to  imparl  ■  koowlMlga  of  the 
o(  ill  vartous  proccMc*  lo  nmaieurs  who  may  tic  unable  <ie 
10  uailalake  »  repilai  otmrae  ot  inn  true  t  loo.     He  points  oui  it4 
toalber,  ia  iu  adaptabdlity  to  many  diRctcot  khvtli  ot  trrvutnient. 
i«slly  suilcl  to  tiM  Inifijireiaiioo  o)  th«  aivlr 
'moilera  nti,' "— Exlnict  from    ihr  Iran 


a  ouierlal  «inln«slly 
docoratiou  known  u 
btor't  Note. 


Porcelaiti,  by   R. 
Demy  Svo. 


L.  HoBSON.     Fully   Illustrate 


AUTUMN  ■LIST  OF  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


In  the  March  and  Borderland  of  Wales,  by 
A.  G.  Bradley,  Author  of  Canada  in  the 
Tweniicik  Century,  Highways  and  Byways  in 
North  and  South  Wales,  Highuays  and  Byways 
in  the  Lake  Districi,  etc.  With  numerous 
sketches  of  the  countr>'  by  W.  M.  Meredith. 
Large  demy  8vo.    los.  6rf.  net. 


The  Ways  of  Nature,  by  John  Burroughs,  Author 
of  Far  and  Near,  etc.     Crowii  8vo. 

Mr.  Joha  Burtuuthi  tint  Ixto  called  "  the  dean  <A  Amnicati  cutrfoor 
wTltcn."  H«  bold*,  in  I»c1,  in  ttii  own  oouairr  rliit  Haitian  which  tn 
BnBUtid  balonfi  to  Kkhdid  Jftlaie*.  The  prcaeiil  tiHamr  dllkn  Itoea 
U*  prodMMton  Bi  beias  to  vmm  «x1«bI  cMltm-tniit.  It  it  Mt.  Bnr- 
tougb'*  otoJcM  to  omdIuI  the  toiBanlie  t«ndn)cy— In  bb  >i|^c«i  pcr> 
nMotii — wBlcb  kti  tcoeally  b««i  growtDS  VDoat  luluro  wilCen.  uid  (o 
Mt  locth  a  rslloniJ  vimr  o(  otlun'*  oKthod. 


[Extinct  Animals,  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester, 
F.R.S.  With  a  portrait  of  the  author,  and 
2i8  other  illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  ys.  (td. 
net. 

The  antbcr  givn  ui  hat  a  ptcp  it  tbc  uroaitaitul  litsliiy  ril  thv  kln<lt  o( 
tnffftT^t  irbtfib  IM  teogd  eXHt  on  Ibo  lurtacc  ol  tbc  clobc  m  a  living  t(dl«< 
thaiB(h  tbey  <aiM  Boutialind  kdd  held  Ibtli  own.  Vototft  and  old  rcaden 
alike  will  nijor  Prof.  Lauk<*ter'*  intRWinit  nwT»t)>o  ol  ibctc  ttraop 
s«B(«n*.  tMBc  od  wbkb  becMne  cxiion  mtfUoos  of  vtan  ago.  olhn* 
within  Duc  own  imnnf)'.  Tbt  •viboc'*  *eooust  ol  thtii  cxtaal  rcnaiM, 
the  bndtag  of  tbim.  tb«ir  probable  babitt  and  func(i>:o»  ol  Ufc.  and  tbeit 
ptoeca  ta  ibo  world's  loag  huioty.  1*  iltuunted  pcoloMly  Iron  point  to 
point,  adding  (natly  lo  ttM  e ntanaiimctil  od  the  itory. 


A   BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN: 

The  Story  of  Noah's  Ark,  by  E.  Bovd  Smith.  24 
Coloured  Pictures  with  accompanying  letter- 
press.     6s.  net. 


ARCHIBALD   CONSTABLE    &    CO.'S 


The  Romance  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  olherStudi 
and  Stories,  by   Lafcadio   Hharn,  Author 
Gieaftings    in   Buddha-Fields,   Glimpses  of  Vn 
familiar  Jafan,  etc.    Crown  8vo.     5s.  net. 


tltr  Uic  Mr,  I.attditio  Hcoin  n  npU  kaowa  tu  xUv  ^lutlxir  n( 
deli(falloi  bojtu  da  tbc  ciutam  and  bcUubof  Japjr  •.Ait  oui 

iIm  pniMcit  volaim'  drjih  wMli  Ihe  JapoiKM  Dijri:!  -lir  hfivc 

AaoiIuc  ouy  b  d«vx>t«d  (O  ilnbcct  SponMr'a  Vltt...-.tr  •j.imMut*.  i 
a  tlurd  to  JapOBOe  goblin  pofUy.  Tboe  m  seven  [>apprc  la  all.  H 
li  Ibe  luM  putlbuaouB  v«lumr  «f  U>e  •utbor'*  wcrk. 

The  Risen  Sun,  by  Baron  K.  Suvematsu.  Dem 
8vo.    Cloth  gilt.     12$.  6ii.  net. 

Ttiii  bcek  on  Iumiw  by  a  duUnnUwd  ton  of  Um  Uod.  t*  lAd; 
Bltrut  ■  ^nat  deal  of  att^nlion.  B«t»  SuycmatsK,  tmnc  a*  nil  i 
quulnlRl  mlh  W«t«n  <it-iluatioa  aa  w)tl>  Orii'iiUI.  is  thus  eoabM 
form  u  iiii|iai(i^  uij  Ibcrettae  lIl*aluabl^  nlimatc  of  iM  country. 

CoMTKKTS :  Bcek  I.    AnUttJeM lo  lit  W».—\  Rird's-Eye  Vlnr  at  i 
Far  llaslcni  QuMtion — lapaa  and  RuMia— How  Ruuia  brotij^bl  mi  i"^ 
Wnr   i»98->90S— Fint  HottllitlM;    J*ptn  and  Ike  ConmMmcnunl 
\bT  Vfw. 

BivA  II.  A  HaSiam  i»  Tr*inint^~'ne  Utroiluctloa  ol  Wnatan  O 
liution — Foccigom  in  Japan— Moral  Tcatblng  In  lBp«n~-Tbe  JaiuH 
CbaiMigr— Tbe  MaklnK  of  s  Solditc  in  Japan— Wonun'a  Edocatks 
Katakiri- The  PtMt»  Syilcm— Ttie  Btbica  «1  Japan — Senao  of  Hoaow 
Keliclont— Alt  aod  Ultr*liir»— Hie  Gr«al  Chanjo  Thn  ClD(>eM 
KiitiT  and  Poet. 

fira*    Sit.    tittenial    ff«WtoM.-<aiuMM    Bzpasiioa— -japm 
FraDCE— War   tadcBnailr- Tieatintnt  ol  Woondbd   «ad 
japaii—  Vatat  Cbufc*  agaiut  Japan— BpUaSM- 

Spiritual  Adventures  :  a  Series  of  Studies  in  Ten 
perament,  by  Arthur  Symons,  Ctowti  8v( 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Conntin :  A  PkIimIq  to  Iif«— EMhcr  Kkha — Chrlatiui  Ti 
valga— Th«  Cliil<lttood  of  Lucjr  Ncwcotno— Tbc  Dcaib  of  Pol 
Waydclin— An  Auiunm  Ciiy— Sottwanl  LkcUud— Extracu  Ik 
Ihn  Joamal  of  livtay  Laxutyan, 

A  Study  of  Aboriginal  Life  in  Australia :  Th 
Euahlai  Tribe,  by  Mrs.  Langloh  Parkej 
With  an  Introduction  by  Andrew  LaN{ 
Witli  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo,    7s.  6^.  net. 


dM^A 


AUTUMN  LIST  OF  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Wild  Wings :  Adventures  of  a  Camera-Hunter 
among  the  Larger  Wild  Birds  of  America  on 
Land  and  Sea,  by  Herbert  K.  Job,  Author  of 
Amottg  the  WaUr-Fowt.  Profusely  illustrated 
from  i6o  Photographs.  Square  8vo.  ios.6(f.  net. 
After  reading  the  author's  previous  book  President 
Roosevelt  wrote  to  hJin  : — 

"  I  oiiiti  ttatmlc  you  (or  your  exce«tjui|;ly  IntetMllnit  book.  I 
tuva  tM«D  dtUghled  with  H,  and  dnire  to  espT«M  my  seiue  o)  (h« 
good  whicb  coiDM  from  tiucb  books  u  yoms,  ud  from  ihc  subsli- 
tution  ol  tl)«  camora  tat  ibe  [pm.  Th*  <Mv  1  grow  tho  1*m  I  car* 
10  (hoot  iwytluiii:  «JK«pl  '  varmints.'  " 

I  Two  Bird-Lovers  in  Mexico,  by  C.  William  Beebe. 
With  numerous  illustrations  from  Photographs. 
Large  crown  8vo.    los.  6rf.  net. 

Mr.  &e«be  h  Cwntor  of  Dinb  at  (be  New  Yock  Zoolocleal  Park.  «)d  in 
Ut  book  be  dacrlba  a  Jcwney,  wliicli  he  took  la  tb«  oompany  d  kii  wU^ 

"  he  PBcific  acid  bMk.     Hii  alttfttion 

Bui  he  alio  dncnbn  Ibo  i 


\ 


aeton  Mexico  Iron  Vara  Criu  to 
wai  chirfly  dwoltd  to  (he  birdt. 
aod  tertceu  wUh  which  h*  met. 

A  Nea  Edilion: 

Canada  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  by  A.  G.  Brad- 
ley, Author  of  The  Fight  with  France  for  North 
America^  etc.  With  many  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.    Demy  8vo.    5s.  net. 

"  A  really  practical  volume  of  gro*l  utility,  baaidca  being  exceed* 
In^y  plcatant  rcadiog." — Daily  TtUfipli. 

A  New  EditUn : 

An  Essay  on  Comedy  and  the  Uses  of  the  Comic 
Spirit,  by  George  Meredith.  Pocket  Edition. 
Cloth,  2s.  (>d.  net ;  leather,  3s.  (>d.  net. 

A  Nfw  Eiitim: 

The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft,  by  George 
GissiNG.  A  Pocket  Edition  on  thm  paper. 
With  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ; 
leather,  3s.  bd.  net. 

"  It  ji  the  revelaUoD  ol  ■  dtwplv  tntpresting  pertonallly.  knd  It   ia 
ntpreaMd  in  a  prooe  ol  admirable  iircngth  aod  bMuiy." — Daily 


ARCHIBALD   CONSTABLE   &   CO/S 


Thoughts  on  Life  and  Religion,  by  Max  y     ■ 
Selected  from  his  Writings,  both  publisl. 
unpublished,  and  edited,  by  his  \Vldow.      Fq 
Bvo.  Cloth,  2S.  6d.  net ;  leather,  3s.  6rf.  net. 


TlM  totiiHrtnt  tt  Okt  main  Sibinl-hMA 

(iml— T^   BiM»— Childrta— Chnst   Itw   i-OBM— <,eri»u«ally 

Tte  Ddtp— The  DtvlM— I>MiM»-^nJutkn  of   RtilgtMi— TaHli— T1 


,-  Tlif  Art  ol  Ufe~Tbe 
l-^Jgo*— tJiriWi4>nHr— IfciOlf 


FaibirlioaJ  ol  Coii— fnlun  Lite— Tb«  lafiftUc — Riiowlvdei) — Lmmwi 
— Ulr— Lovo. 

The  Fixed  Period :  Five  Addresses  by  U'iixias 
OsLER,  M.D.,  Kcgius  Professor  at  Oxford  Uni 
versity,  Author  of  Scieitce  and  Immortality,  etc 
i6mo. 

In  tlie  Ant  o<  ibcse  «p«>— vtMMorr  tdifciain   bales'  in 
AmerlcA  lo  m*u>w  bi*  dotfo  at  Oxford — l^tAnuc  0*\m  cna^ 
raipbatiiM  hM  taiow  ilttenKul  that  a  oiAu't  box  w.irk  u  i 
liB  h  IOTI7.     The  othet  pijim  ileal  with  VMtiiiUt  ailbit^cU.  wbi-w  i;ii 
U  by  no  mtaia  lisiltt<d  lo  Ibr  acdlcal  prohnion. 

Scarabs,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Egyptiaj 
Seals  and  Signet  Rings,  by  Percy  E.  Newberry 
Illustrations  in  the  text,  coloured  and 
other  plates.    Royal  8vo.     21s.  net. 

Ttti  yrtn  un  Itattmu  Fltnikr*  rttrio'*  bonk  on  ItUltvuai  ^•arBl 
wmt  out  '.J  ixkit.  Slnto  Ihsn  n«tbin;  bM  b«en  doae  (o  flU  iu  i>Un 
in  IhK  |-<vtrrii  volam*  Ur.  Newbnry.  vfaowKnieM  to  Ecyotolocv 
•r^lt  kaowu.  iwpfiUM  (bit  wool.  ' 

Ethics  and  Moral  Science,  by  L.  L^vy-Bruhl,  Charg< 
dc  Cours  a  I'Univasit^  de  Paris,  Professeur  , 
I'Ecole  libra  des  Sciences  politiques.  Trans 
lated  by  Elizabeth  Lee.    Demy  8vo.     6s.  net 

I.  Tbeontk&l  Ellucs  htu  noi  and  caaaot  Uvc  any  ExUicac. 
II.  Wb«l  are  tba  Thcorctlenl  Klhica  »clnHlly  existiiiM  f      III    Tl' 
PoaluUttsofTboorelicallilliics.     IV.  OoWhaiTheoMrlMai!  S.  i'-.„. , 
dM«  Etliical  Practice  Dvpeod  ?     V.  Anwer  to  K«ne  O: 
VI.  Hitloncal  Antecctjcnu  of  Moral  Sciei»ce.    VII.  Natnr.,! 
Vltl.  Eibica)  Fetliug.    IX.  PnctlcnJ  RaiilM. 

Studies  in  Christian  Ethics.     By  H.  W.  Garrod] 

Demy  8vo.    ys.  f>d.  net. 
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AUTUMNjJLIST  OF  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The  Immanence  of  God,  by  Bordon  P.  Bownr,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  Boston  University . 
l6nio.    3S.  6rf.  net. 

Professiir  Bowne,  wli«  Iuls  been  I'ro(esM)r  of  PhUoso[iliy 
at  Boston  for  nearly  thirty  years,  explains  in  a  lucid  way 
ilie  )(I«a  of  the  imeparability  of  God  (lom  the  natural 
world.  This  is  a  point  of  view*  ihat  is  coming  more  and 
more  into  fa»liicin  witii  thoughiful  [>eo]i1«>  and  llii.s  handy 
expression  of  it  should  prove  of  the  utmost  value. 

The  Subconscious  :  A  Study  in  Descriptive  Psycho- 
logy, by  Professor  J  astrow,  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Avithor 
of  Fact  and  Fable  in  Psychology.     Crown  8vo. 

A  review  of  the  vai't«lies  of  mental  experiences  in  which 
subconscious  processes  fiarticitKttc,  l>oth  under  normal 
conditions — including  alMent-mindedness,  hAhit-automat- 
ism  and  dream  experiences— and  in  the  states  [voduced  by 
drug^  and  by  a)>normal  condittonji  of  health. 

The  Children  of  Good  Fortune,  by  C.  Hasford 
Henderson,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  folin  Percyfieid, 
etc.    Crown  8vo.    55.  net. 

Dr.  HenderM>ri  Iwlds  ttiat  there  can  be  oo  conflict  be- 
tween genuine  individual  happine.'isand  true  social  welfare. 
Hts  book  is  not  meant  for  tlie  philosopher  so  much  as  for 
the  man  of  Ihe  world  who  takes  an  interest  in  social  and 
moral  questions. 

The  Valerian  Persecution,  by  Rev.  Patrick  J. 
Healy,  D.D.,  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America-    Crown  8vo.    6$.  net. 

A  book  ^v)u<:h  should  be  of  value  to  all  students  of  the 
early  ChristiarLN.  Tlie  i<er<ecution  which  look  place  during 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  \'alcrian  was.  in  a  sense,  the  nw»( 
critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church  during  the  first 
three  centuries. 


Religions :    Ancient  and  Modern 

Foolscap  8vo.    i$.  net  per  volume. 

In  th«  series  whkb  Messrs.  Co.vsTABtE  A  Co.  are  now  tvai- 
mf^nciiig,  il  a  intended  to  present  to  a  Urge  pubUc  the  salient 
(caturcs.  first  of  the  Great  KELruioss,  secondly  of  the  GrzaT 
Philosophies,  and  thirdly  of  the  Great  Literary  and  Ahtistic 
REPtrTATtONS  of  the  Human  Race.  In  the  finl  of  the  series, 
the  writers,  each  an  eminent  autliority,  have  con&ncd  themsetim 
almost  entirely  to  the  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  rcligioo 
with  which  each  is  dealing  in  these  handy,  attractive,  and  low- 
priced  volumes. 

Pantheism  :  Its  Story  and  Sipiificance,  by  J.  AlXAV- 
soK  PiCTON,  Author  of  The  Religion  of  the  Uni- 
verse,  etc. 

Religion  of  Ancient  Greece,  by  Miss  Jane  Harrison. 
Author  of  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek 
Religion,  etc. 

Religions  of  Ancient  China,  by  H.  A.  Giles,  MA., 
Professor  of  Chinese  at  Cambridge  University. 

Animism  and  Ancestor  Worship  (2  vols.),  by 
Edward  Clodd,  Author  of  Pioneers  of  Evolu- 
tion, etc. 

Tim  looming  FofumM.  A«*Mm  tUttrt,  an  i»  Prr^^ion  .'— 
ISLAM.     .Vr.   T.   W.  Ant*id. 
BUDDHISM.    avoK     Pnf.  KMyi  DatUi. 
HINDUISM.     Mr.   T.    IV.  ArmU. 
FETISHISM  AND  MAGIC.    Afr.  ArlAur  llaJd„n. 
THE    HYTHOLOQY    Of    ANCIENT  BRITAIN.      Mr.    CA^Ut 

S^uirr, 
CELTIC  RELIGION.     Prt^.  Amofl. 
SCANDINAVIAN  RELIGION.     .Ifr.  W.  A.  CnigU. 
THE  RELIGION  OP  ANCIENT  EGYPT.     /W/.  Flindm  Pttri^ 

THE    RELIGION    OP    BABYLONIA    AND    ASSYRIA.     Dt 

T.  C.  Pfiulut. 


AUTUMN  LIST  OF  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The  Ingersoli  Lectures 

New  Volume 
The  Endless  Life,  by  Samuel  M.  Crothers.    i6mo. 

2S.td. 

Former  IngersoU  Lectures  Uniform  with  the  Above: 

Human  Immortality,  by  William  James,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University. 

Tki  Spftiaiot :  "  Prof,  lame*  btctiolnli' llie  nMt  bdllUat  fiij«)K4aslH  i 
liviDi:.  Wlut«v*T.  Ihenttirr.  Iia  hu  to  uy  on  tbdt  lUbfcct  tt  wortlt  I 
Itslcolng  to." 

Science  and  Immortality,  by  William  Osler,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  R^us  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford 
University. 

TJki  Ctiatdiam  ;  "  It  li  cleu  tbnl  be  li  oo  aaatm  tpedilUt.  but  »  maaJ 
of  tbe  wrhlMC  tullnrc  .  .  .  Tbn  l«olur«  it  nruialx^ooe  whlcb  IbeoiogUoa] 
and  pTMcfatn  could  do  wall  to  i«ad." 

The  Conception  of  Immortality,  by  Josiah  Rovce, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University. 

ntChmtkmam  "TUi  llt(l*  tMok— litUebooiBiiaH.butc<mi4krahl« 
la  Impcddace— 1*  a  sotevorUiy  •ttempt  Ui  glvD  tbe  old  doct/lne  of  Ini' 
morldii^  «  batl*  uttra-Mtlocul.  jret  not  •sU-ritlcotL  upon  Uic  ootiMfiiioa 
of  iadividiuUty.  •  ■  Abuoktiutroqiuiretiand  wiUrvpay.AltmtivcUwdy" 

Also  Uniform  with  Above  : 

Th*  Eternal  Life,  by  HugoMonsterberg,  Professor 
of  Psychology  in  Har\'ard  University,  Author  o " 
Psychology  and  Life,  etc.    i6mo.    25.  64. 

ProftaMT  Maiwurtwn  n\«cu  tlH  Idaa  ot  a  pu(  and  a  Intm  mi 
MMpta  ooly  aa  atand  Nov.    Tb*  book  talua  tb*  lonn  of  ■  dlaloRa 
bMwaia  two  old    Mmd*  ilttlnB  balora  lh«  hit  afur  Uio  bwUl  Of 
cocnmcd  frlwd- 

The  Sayings  of  Muhammad,  edited  by  A.  L.  SuURA- 

WARDV,  M.A.     i6mo.    2s.  64. 

Pall  Mali  Caatta  : — "  A  remarluble  index  to  the  mind  ol  th«  maa^ 
who  uttered  it.    A  reveUlHm  of  himtell  by  Muhoniniad.  whicbl 
thowaUmtoualB  tuainteoM  bumanity.  aikI makea  Itaaay  to  ttndtt'] 
stand  tbe  axtieme  tafiaction.  »s  well  aa  reverence,  whkb  the  (onada 
0<  lalam  itupircd." 

T.  P.'i  WttUy :— "  A  fittle  book  ot  immortal  viidoia,  Cean*  ol 
wudom  whbch  beloDg  Dot  tn  IhLi  perioJ  c<  tbnl.  Iiut  to  all  time." 
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THE   CENTENARY   EDITION 

Emerson's    Complete     \A/"orks 

13  Vols.     6s.  net  per  vol. 

It  ba»  bMn  tbe  *im  ul  tbe  publUben  to  tcadw  tliia  CrairAH 
EtUUoa  ml  only  pcrlvct  In  svcry  <t«uil  of  bookntaklnc.  but  Doubl 
lor 

NEW  AND  SIGNIFICANT  PEATVRES 

THE  INTRODUCTION  Iim  bfcn  writttA  by  tbe  editor.  Bow. 
Wai.iki  Rmcmom,  wbotiuN:ivviiinlni«lGoa)paMBfr«»haadaatiia 
ttaUve  Kcoant  oj  tii«  fatlicr's  life  uxl  wivk. 

TME  TEXT  ii  thai  of  the  Rivtnjtle  Edition,  prnentiar.  In 
wlirt  volumci.  the  r»din{s  fioaJty  (l«ct(I«(l  npoa  t^  Mr.  K|«ff 
hlntMll.  while  tl)«  latpr  voluma*  wen  ooUected  uid  rovued  by  U 
friend  aod  biogri^er.  Mr.  J.  Elliot  Cabot. 

MATEHIAL  HITHEKTO  UNPUBLISHED.  In  nukiDx  i 
fnah  examtnatioa  of  Mr.  EmerMo'a  JonnuU  in  prvMr&tian  for  tJii 
C«etraair  EditKm,  ua^ldaAblc  inatcflal  ot  Biuked  intcrsW,  hither 
to  iifijMbltolied,  t)M  bMD  brought  lo  light.  In  the  pmcot  upiolixi 
of  BmetBOn'*  littfnrjr  executon.  there  it  >uffici«pt  onpablttbnl 
iBaiiu*crii>t  to  form  three  or  more  volnmea.  Viliile  th«  date  tU 
publicuiion  ol  ihik  iiut«rl&l  cannot  be  definitely  aaaoancMl  at 
preMtil.  tbe  putchwen  of  the  Ceoteoaiy  Edition  wrill  b^vn  %bt 
opportimUy  to  aecure  it.  on  publleattoo.  in  a  st^e  uaUacrn  with 
the  preceding  rolumM.    The  twelve  volumn  pubUshed  cconprise  : 

With  Cotnptet«  Index,  and  Fiv«  rhotagravnre  Portrait*— 

I.  NATURE-    Addieues  and  Lectures.     Wiih Porirmi. 

It.  ESSAY&     Fitit  Seho. 

III.  ESGAVa.     Second  Serie*. 

IV.  REPRESENTATIVE  MEN. 

V.  ENGLISH  TRAITS.     Wkk  F^traii. 

VI.  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE.     tViii  Ptrfmii. 

VII.  SOCIETY  AND  SOLITUDE, 

Vin.  LETTERS  AND  SOCIAL  AIMS. 

!X.  POEMS.     »'iti  iWtrm). 

X.  LECTURES  AND  BIOORAPHtCAt  SKBTCH&8 

XI.     MISCELLANIES. 
XII.    NATURAL    HISTORY    OP    INTELLECT     AND 
OTHER  PAPERS- 

M 
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AUTUMN  LIST  OF  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

"BOOKS   "BY  JOHN  FOX 
Author  of  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come 

Blue  Grass  and  Rhododendron  :  Outdoor  Life  in 
Kentucky.  Fully  Illustrated.  GiJt  extra. 
Large  crown  8vo.    6s.  net.        ' 

A  Mountain  Europa.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6i. 

A  Cumberland  Vendetta.  With  8  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

The  Kentuckians.  With  6  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.    is.  6d. 


Crittenden.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 


[2nd  Edition. 


"  Frcib,  a-liol«90aie.  aaii  chnmitat:  .  .  .  Ihn  chMa«tnr«,  ucceI• 
IeDtly(l^a1rrTl,wiU«dll  to&Qulmily  brilluat  leputattoa," — Sf^atif. 

'The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come.    Illustrated 
by  F.  C.  YoHN.    Crown  8vo,    6s.    [Gth  Edition, 

"  Poient  with  Uw  wine  ol  lUe."— WorW*  Work. 

Christmas  Eve  on  Lonesome.    With  6  Illustrations 
in  Colour.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d.  net. 

"  There  U  a  quiet  iirengtli  aboal  «U  thwe  slorwa  of  Mr.  Fox's, 
aadachannAiMiuiiptKicy  of  style  ibai  make  tiMnn  deUghlfiiJ  rt^- 
iag."—Hi»t. 

Following  the  Sun  Flag  :    A  Vain  Pursuit    through 
Manchuria.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6i.  net. 

"  Th«  moM  bumaii  antl  most  picliireKloe  book  mbont  Uw  «ar 
atmospbere  yet  puhlisbeil." — ilotning  Ltadtr. 
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*      ARCHIBALD   CONSTABLE   &    CO.'S      " 
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ft             NEfT    FICTION            M 

1 

r 

ROSE  0'  THE  RIVER 

Bt  KATE  DOUCLAS  WlCCttf 

Aathor  of   "  Rebecca  of   Suooybrook    Farm,"    etc. 
Illiutrated  in  Coloun.      Cnm-n  8vo.    55. 

1 

Crown  Svo.    6s.  each  volume  : 
■                     THE  HEALERS                       ■ 

1                              Br  MAARTEN  MAA/tTENS 

M        Author  of  "Dorothea."  "My  Poor  Relations."  etc. 

I               PETER  AND  ALEXIS 

■                           Br  DMITRI  MEREIJKOWSKt 

Wihiix  of  "  The  Death  of  the  Gods."  "  The  Forenmncr."  etc 

K                  THE  RECKONING                    ^ 

"                           By  mBERT  W.  CHAMBERS                               " 
Attlhor  ol  "  Cardigan,"  "  The  Maid  at  Arms,"  etc.          , 

I         THE  LABOURER'S  COMEDY          ' 

H                             Br  Mtt.  STEPS E  Y  RAWSON                                     . 
W              Author  of  "  Talcs  of  Rye  Town."  etc.                     ' 

i 

to 

1 —      _    -« 
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AUTUMN  LIST  OF  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEir    FICTION 
Crown  8w.    6s.  each  volume  : 

THE  IRRATIONAL  KNOT 

By  BhRSARl)  :>H.4W 
Author  o(  "Man  and  Superman,"  etc 

THE  WHEEL  OF  LIFE 

By  r.UES  CUSCOW 
Author  of  "  The  Deliverance,"  "  The  Battleground,"  etc. 

PARADISE 

Bf  ALICE  BROWN 
Author  of  "  King's  End,"  "  Meadowgiass;'  etc. 

THE  COLONEL'S  DREAM 

Bf  CHARLES  W.  CHESNUTT 
Author  of  "  The  Conjurc-Woman,"  etc. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  TIDE 

Br  MARGARET  SHERWOOD 
Author  of  "  Daphne.' 

THE  QUEEN'S  MAN 

Bf  ELEANOR  C.  PR/Cf 
Author  or  "  Angclot,"  "  Off  the  High  Road."  etc. 

ISIDRO 

Bf  MARY  AUSTIN 

rnthor  of  "  The  Land  of  Little  Ratn,"  etc.    Illustrated  in 

Colours  by  Ertc  Pape, 

"  Bright  «Dd  lull  o(  metioa."— Daily  M»U, 

"7 


ARCHIBALD   CONSTABI>K   &    CO.'S 


TECHNIC-AL     BOOKS 

Motor  Vehicles  and  Motors,  by  W.  Wokby  Be; 
MONT,  M.Inst.C.E.     Their  design,  constructit 
and    working    by   steam,   oil,    and    electricif 
With  over  300  Illustrations  and  Working  Drai 
ings.    4to.    In  2  vols.    42s.  net  each. 

Vol.  II.  IS  JUST  ready. 

Cement  and  Concrete,  by  L.  Carlton  Sabin, 
gineer  Dept.  U.S.  Army,   M.Am.S.C.E.     Wil 
numerous  diagrams,  etc.    Demy8vo.    21s.  n( 

A  ooonocldl  Mory  ol  tbn  proi)(rti>et  Junj  uw  of  ccmeat.  « 
worUaf  Imowlodf^  ot  nrbicii  »  eMentuI  Id  the  succam  of  vnipai 
to-4ay.     The  van«ty  and  extent  a(  the  uses  to  vrlikli  cnoimc 
•pplicd  have  ol  tMclDavsaod  lo  rapi><II>'  tlixt  m;Lny  mgiocvnt  bun 
fouml  it  (litlicult  to  foUow  its  jxogreta. 

Subaqueous  Tunnelling,  by  W.  C.  CopPERTHWi 

huUy  illustrated. 

The  Economic  and  Commercial   Theory    of   Heat_ 
Power  Plants,  by  RoBEHT  H.  Smith,  A.M.I .C.]" 
M.I.M.E.,  M.I.E.E.,  etc.    24s.  net. 

Electric  Railways.  Theoretically  and  practically 
treated,  by  Sydney  W.  Ashe,  B.S.,  and  S.  D. 
Keiley,  Assistant  Electrical  Engineer,  N.Y.< 
and  H.R.K,  Illustrated  with  numerous  Difi 
grams.    Demy  8vo.    10$.  bd.  net. 

Modem  American  Machine  Tools,  by  C.  Benjamin. 
Fully  Illustrated. 

Steam  Turbines,  with  an  Appendix  on  Gas  Tur- 
bines and  the  Future  of  Heat  Engines,  by  Dr. 
h.  Stodola,  Professor  at  the  Polytcchmkv 
in  Zurich.  With  241  Cats  and  3  Litliograp^ 
Tables.    Demy  8vo.    215.  net. 
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AUTUMN  LIST  OF  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


lATIONAL   ENGINEERING  AND  TRADE 
LECTURES.    Edited  by  B.  H.  Morgan. 

tied  by  the   Board  ol  Trude  oad  othrr  Govcramtnl  DepvtBCnU. 
rioos  CMonul  Govtrnracnts,  Brilikh  Consular  Offiotn.  Cbamben  ol 
Canmercu.  Employers'  FedcratiiKU.  Technical  Initituikxi*.  etc. 

?ully  Illustrated.    Royal  8vo.    65.  net  per  volume. 

foL.  II.  British  Progress  in  Pumps  and  Pumping 
Engines.  A  Series  of  Tliree  Lectures,  by  Philip 
R.  BjoRLiNG,  Consulting  Engineer,  Author  of 
Pumps  aiut  Afotors. 

foL.  III.  British  Progress  in  Gas  Works  Plant  and 
Machinery,  by  C.  E,  Brackenbury,  C.E., 
Author  of  Modem  Methods  of  Saving  Labour  in 
Gas  Works. 

Recently  published  : 

'OL.  I.  British  Prowess  in  Municipal  Engineer- 
ing. A  Series  of  Three  Lectures,  by  William 
Maxwell,  Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 

Prom  a  •p«eUt  article  on  "  Euginwring  Uteratiirc."  in  Th*  Ettfintif 
r  Tinn  :  "  Writins  ai  a  Unlvenlty  Iccliir^r,  1  sincertly  bop«  (Or  tlia 
ke  tf  itie  thouaanilti  oS  technical  «tiii}pnt>  iit  our  colleges  and  t«cbni' 
1  ichool).  pcoJewon.  lecturers  and  teachcni  will  cxpUin  to  tholr 
Mudents  the  details  of  this  patriotic  idieinc." 

M    SUPPLEMENTARY    VOLUME    TO    "MECHANICAL 

(MOVEMENTS"  NOW  IN  ITS  EIGHTH  EDITION: 
echanical  Appliances,  Mechanical  Movements  and 
Novelties  of   Construction,  by   Gardner   D. 
Hiscox.    400  Pages  and  about  ijOoo  Illustra- 
tions.   Demy  8vo.    izs.  6rf.  net. 
An  Encylopxdia   of  Mechanical  Mo«Tmcnts  and  Ate- 
^  dtanical  Applmnccs,  including  many  Novelties  of  Coiutnic- 
■  tion  used  in  the  practical  operation  of  tlie  Arts,  Manu- 
■  factures,  and  in  Eoginccring.    Indispensable  foren^Deera, 
■  draugtitsmeo,   inventors,  and   aQ    others  ;intcreslGd   in 
Mechuuca]  operations. 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &   CO/S 


MEDICAL   BOOKS 

A  New  Book  on  Tropical  Diseases,  by  Sir  Pat- 
rick Manson,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  M.D.,  F-RXi*. 
Fully  Illustrated. 

Diets  and  Dietetics,  by  A.   Gauthier.     Translated 

by  Dr.  Rice-Oxley. 
_The    Bacteriology    of    Peritonitis,    by     Leonard 
Dudgeon,  M.R.C.P.Lond.,  and  Percy  W.  G. 
Sargent,  M.A.,  M.B.,  B.C.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.S. 

Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System,  by  J.  P.  MoRAT. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  H.  W.  Syers,  M-A., 
M.D.  Cantab.,  Physician  to  Out-Patients  at  the 
Great  Northern  Central  Hospital.  With  263 
Illustrations,  Plain  and  in  Colours. 

Leprosy  and  Fish  Eating,  by  Jonathan  Hutchin- 
son, F.R.S.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Demy  8vo. 
This  work  comprises  sUterocDts  as  to  the  History  of 
rosy,  its  Nature,  its  prevalence  in  diflerent  counlries, 
the  conditioDS  under  which  it  has  dtsappeafcd  Ironi 
Facts  are  brought  forward  to  show  that  it  is  not  ordin 
contagious,  and  tlut  its  real  cause  b  the  use  as  food  of  bed^ 
cored  fish.  It  is  held  that  the  segregation  of  lepers  Li  usdeas, 
and  that  compulsory  laws  arc  wh<uly  nnjustiuable.  That 
are  chapters  on  the  influence  of  sex  in  rdation  to  Leprosy, 
of  religious  creed  and  of  poi-'erly.  Some  account  is  given 
of  the  author's  tours  of  enquiry  in  South  Africa,  and  in 
India,  and  the  m<;asures  for  its  suppression  as  best  adapted 
for  different  countries  are  fuUy  discussed.  The  volome 
contains  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

New  Methods  of  Treatment,  by  Dr.  Laithokibr  ; 
translated  from  the  Second  Edition  and  Edited 
by  H.  W.  Syers,  M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.  Crown 
8vo.    7s.  td.  net. 

"  As  «  Kholuly  account  of  •  ccrtam  braacli  of  phyatoloKy  IM* 
book  •hould  bo  read  by  all  wbo  with  to  be  om  totaamt  wiU)  noritn 
n*Mrch."— Cn/f  HMpiuJ  G»*tll*. 

"  tn  brin(;iiig  toother  into  ■  booh  of  moderate  »i*e  descriptiMB 
of  l^'cw  Methods  of  Trcatmml.  Dr.  Laucnoiiicr  baa  pcfionBMl  • 
dutinct  MTt-icc  to  tboM  practitioncn  wbo  have  MX  ttue  aoctsmatf 
teitim  or  oppcrtuoitio  fo*  coosulting  tbe  odgiaal  papers  deoltog 
witfa  Mch  %iibi*cu."—Brihsk  MtdutU  }«unMl. 


AUTUMN  LIST  OF  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


he  Simplified  Series  of  Cook  Books 

ly  Mrs,  C.  S.  Peel.  Small  crown  8vo.   is.  net  each. 
A  series  of  handbooks  dealing  with  tlw  fine  art    of 
Cookery,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  households  of  modest 
means.     By  Mrs.  C  S.  Peel,  Author  ol  How  to  Keep 
House,  etc 

lo.      I.    Entrees  Made  Easy, 
lo.     11.     Puddings  and  Sweets. 
To.  III.     Savotirles  Simplified. 
\o.  IV.    The  StUI  Room :  A  Few  Recipes  Old  and 
New. 

To  be  foUowed  by  otfters. 

Each  of  ihtae  books  coDtoia  •  brge  number  ot  rtdpn,  titnpMcd 
•0  ft*  to  Avoid  uniiKcaMi')'  extisvsf  anc*  tllhar  is  Ubour  o(  mattrla]. 
Tbe  votomcs  are  anuogad  oo  Uie  kuob  plan  an  lo/  a  Htad  lor  Houm 
Books  and  Tk»  Sim^-iMidtd  CooM,  tioth  of  which  bave  proved  ex- 
tr«aMly  popular.  For  manplo.  la  "  StWt*i  MaJ»  Smty."  tbe  cook 
is  first  iiMtnictcd  ia  detail  bow  to  prepare  a  cutlet,  and  wben  this 
preUmtnary  ia  nattered,  she  It  sbown  In  terse,  cImt  futiloa  bow  to 
prepare  a  variety  ol  dithea  in  wblch  cutlets  are  tbe  diiel  ingredient. 

OTHER  BOOKS  BY  MRS.  C.  S.  PEEL  : 

10  Keep  House.    Crown  8vo.    31.  6rf. 

The  New  Home  1  How  to  Furnish  on  Small  Incomes.    With 
many    lUastrations    by    Agnes    Walker.    Crown    Svo, 


IS.  bd. 

fen  Shillings  a  Head  Per  Week  for  House   Books. 
Svo.   y.  6d. 

rhe  Single-Handed  Cook.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 


Crown 


A  NEW  BOOK  ON  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT: 
''oman's  Kingdom,  byMRS.  Willougiiby  Wallace. 
Profusely  Illustrated  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Davis. 
Crown  Svo,    3s.  64. 

Suggestions  as  to  (iimis)iing,  decorating  and  economi- 
cally managing  the  home  for  people  of  limited  means. 


SOME    BOOKS 

RECENTLT   PUBLISHED    BY 

ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  ftf  CO. 

LTB. 

Some  Famous  Women  of  Wit  and  Beauty  :  a  Geor- 
gian Galaxy,  by  John  Fyvie.  Illustrated  with 
Eight  Portraits  in  Photogravure.  Deiny  8\m 
125.  dd.  net. 

"  Tbe  aulbor  hopei  ItiAl  ihaj  inaf  >l  loMt  Mtve  as  a  rsnlodtf 
tfaat  Miparlativfl  beauty,  bnlkut  I'll,  aiii)  livei  full  o£  •tnace  h«p- 
peninga  «n  ooi  ibe  cxcliiiiv«  pr«agairvc  of  ibc  bcfinsea  a<  lictiM." 

CoMTSMTS;  Tbe  UDacknowlalged  nile  ol  George  IV.  {Vn, 
FiU-H«t>«rt)— Nftlaon'a  Uil)-  HamDtoii— The  Qqcen  oI  ib*  "  Blai 
StcxLlqRn  "  (Mr*.  Moaiagu)— "  Tlie  ldo*t  Corgroua  Lady  BbMStf- 
ton  "— "*  Tfat  FoRialo  QuUotr  "—A  RaiUtaJ  Lady  ol  ifaa  Lmi 
Cneratioa  l&tnt.  CfoU>— Tbe  Real  "  Diana  ol  t&o  Cxomtny%  ~ 
(Tile  lion.  Mn.  Kottoti)— A  Tnty  Lady  of  ibe  Laat  C«o«niiaa 
(Ladr  Eastlake). 

Archbishop  Laud  and  Priestly  Government,  by 
Henry  Bell,  Late  Scholar  of  Clare  College,  and 
Member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  (retxred), 
and  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
With  Photc^ravure  Frontispiece.  Demy  8vo. 
los.  6rf.  net. 

"  In  writing  ilie  liiaUrv  ol  a  life  ao  varied  in  Us  drcutnaUncu 
and  «o  tragic  In  its  ond,  I  havs  endaavourvil.  a*  lar  •>  poautil«>,  lo 
draw  a  ptctorc  of  tlie  man  as  be  appears  in  bia  own  ledors,  niBnoii 
anil  dlMT.  for  it  a  only  fair  to  luilge  bin  by  hi*  own  actkMM  and 
writings,  and  not  by  the  ciricAtum  <A  his  enOnim.  or  tta«  aqtially 
misladiag  ponraitnre  ol  bis  friends."— From  tbe  Aitibot's  Intio- 
doctlod. 

A  Register  of  National  Bibliography,  by  W.  P.  Court- 
key.    Two  volumes.    Demy  8vo.    31s.  6rf.  net. 

"  Tbe  book  farms  an  tndi^MDnble  portiOD  of  every  retevnec 
library,  wiU  li)>bt«i  lb«  labMfs  of  iannmenible  woricora,  and  uiu 
«Cfv«  as  an  iavaloaMe  guide  lo  mucli  approadiiBg  efiort.  We 
accord  ii  a  worm  welcooic." — NoSti  amd  Qutriti. 

n 


LIST  OF  RECKNT  PUBLICATIONS 


rrcat  Englishmen  of  the  i6th  Century,  by  Sidney 
Lee.    With  Portraits.    Demy  8vo.    7s.  6*^.  net. 

"  Thu  u  quite  the  bat  wofk  that  &tr.  SidMy  Lee  hM  given  us, 
villi  the  poMlile  accajptioiu  of  hia  latroductKo  to  ElUAbvlhaii 
Soimeu  in  jtit  Et^liih  Garntr." — At»Jtmy  and  Littraiurt. 

itherine  de  Medici  and  the  French  Reformation, 
by  Edith  SiCHEt,  Autlior  ol  Women  and  Men  of 
tnc  French  Renaissance,  etc.  With  12  IlliLstra- 
tions.     Demy  8vo.     155.  net. 

Miai  Ediih  Sicbcl  hns  daiM  ■  liiie  and  datingnatied  piece  o( 


wMk. 

it  in  tiolh  Itrmptinj  and  itil&cult  lo  iwequariB.' 


tny  be 
—Tk* 


Timei, 


fohn  Graham  ol  Clavcrhouse,  Viscount  of  Dundee, 
1648-1689,  by  C.  Sanford  Terry,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  8vo.     12s.  M.  net. 

"  The  book  sbovs  every  sign  ol  the  okniI  corclnl  rcsKMch.  and  llie 
author  bu  cleared  tip  mvcraTpotniB  in  Piin'le«'s  liltiory  wlikh  bav« 
been  liltheiio  much  obacured.  The  work  will  take  tin  place  «s  Ibe 
moat  Bolliorilaiive  and  complclc  stgdy  ol  the  roiin  which  hat  jret 
bcKi  itivcD  to  IM." — GvantMH. 

'he  King  in  Exile  (Charles  11.),  by  Eva  Scott, 
Author  of  Rupert  Prime  Palatine.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8vo.    15s.  net. 

"  Her  feuleamaea  «ad  her  accuracy  of  detail  ore  in  tbemtelvea  of 
iafiaiie  valae ;  her  Barrative  tt  loiinded  not  opoa  conjectufD  but 
upon  the  pttMagea  which  Am  i\\k)V»  ;  ber  charactariatiioa  appoan 
10  tis  thoroughly  yiat." —Al^inmtm. 

'he  First  Romanovs  (1613-1725).  A  History  of 
Muscovite  Civilisation  and  the  Rise  of  Modem 
Russia  under  Peter  the  Great  and  liis  Fore- 
runners, by  R.  NiSBET  Bain,  Author  of  The 
Pupils  0/  Peter  the  Great,  Peler  HI,  etc.  W'ith 
8  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.    12s.  td.  net. 

"  Th«  author  roaJces  Ibo  tune  live  for  bi.  and  |lv<a  us  aoch  a  pn- 
MOtmcnt  o(  ibe  country  and  it*  people  in  the  cealimr  ol  tronailidQ 
aa  no  writer  bM  hiilwrto  over  attcinplod."— OaiJy  T4ftraf>h. 

fohn  of  Gaunt,  by  S.  Armitage-Smith.  With  Por- 
traits and  Maps.    Demy  8vo.    i8s.  net. 

"  No  more  importanl  work  on  medixvol  hitlory  hu  appnired 
during  recent  yean." — Alkm/ruiti. 


'i 
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History  ol  the  Ancient  World,  by  George  Ste- 
phen GooDSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ancitnl 
History  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,  many  in  colour,  Maps, 
and  Pkuis.  Large  Crown  8vo.    ys.  6d.  net. 


^ 


"This  U  one  of  Uie  most  (cBiiible  and  OMlnl  tiitlorkaol  ttnlii 
lor  tbe  ow  ol  BiadraU  that  w«  hftve  svcr  §atti."—CmmbnJt*  R, 


Sexti  Propcrti  Opera  Omnia.  With  a  Conunentary 
by  H.  E.  BUTLEH,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford.    Extra  crown  8vo.    8s.  6d.  net. 

"  Tlw  very  best  Eogliati  editk»."— tf«n»Nf  PotU 
"  A  volunte  wUcb  wfll  ftl  oooe  loin  iu  place  u  a  cUssk  asui^ 
cbaalcs."— ScAopJ  GtiarikM. 

The  Chronicles  of  Villani.  Translated  by  Rose  E.' 
Selfe  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Wick- 
steed,  M.A.,  Author  of  DanU,  Six  Sermons,  etc. 
With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo. 
5s.  net.    NewEdition. 

Selectioi»  from  the  great  Italian  chronicle,  chosen 
di>aJ]y  to  illostratc  the  life  o(  Dante. 

The  Souls  of  Black  Folk,  by  W.  E.  B.  DuBOl 
Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 

"  A  <rcrT  iemnilubl«  nztA  even  nMllJBg  book  ;  il  cmbOiUM  En  i 
UtM^ry  laita  iIk  compUint  of  Ihv  NegTO  a^aidtt  the  MtiUula  ol  i 
modern  Atncncon  workl." — Acadsmy. 

The  Citizen :    a  Study  of  the  Individual  and  th< 
Government,      by      Nathaniel     Southgatb^ 
Shaler,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  Dean  of  LawTence  Scientific  School. 
Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

"  tie  book.  If  placed  in  every  foting  mtui'i  buidi,  ibonld  do  t 
power  of  good."— Puff  MaU  GaMU. 


LIST  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 


SOME  BOOKS  ON  THE  FAR  EAST 

'he  Japanese  Spirit,  by  Y.  Okakura.  With  an  IntroclucUon 
by  George  Meredith.    Fcap.  8vo.    yt.  64.  net. 

Tima  :  "  Itt  *utbcT  bte  auttered  not  ofdy  out  Uheiuki^-  IjuI  mti 
BMdMof  tbougblio  Ihoroiaglily  tbat  In  bbeogt*.  uiMr.  CMSGeMtmUtli 
obacvvM,  *  m  ftt  BMn(  it>  Ibn  »Mn(  of  Itm  iinxiibt  r*M  than  wc  havp 
bod  tbc  cluBK  o(  dolDB  bcCcoc.'  " 

SattaJay  KtvUa :  "  To  phlkKOphkal  canieUy  br  a<l<lt  Uiote  ol  olllrtiiii 
anid  ol  lofiod  amnctncai  erf  bit  malarial*,  all  of  whldi  combined  have 
enabled  bun  to  pccduM  a  ciNi.  luetincU  and  tKU'CXprwcd  cauy  «a  Ui 

The  Russo-Japanese' Conflict :  Its  Causes  and  Issues,  by  K. 
ASAKAw.v,  Ph.D..  Lecturer  on  the  Civilization  and  History 
ol  East  Ash  at  Darlntoutli  College,  Author  of  llu^  Early 
InsUtuHomU  Life  of  Japan,  etc.  With  lo  Full-page 
Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Large  Crown  8%'o.  js.  bd.  net. 
Setond  Edition. 

Ttata  .'  "  Tbii  v^liiubk  tiook  dtwrvM  lo  be  piutliaHiL  rNd  witb  altcn* 
tion.  and  k«pl  at  hand  lor  refuvooe  by  aB  iboM  who  lake  an  intelltonil 
InUmi  ui  ihe  oif^  and  l»ur»  ot  ibe  groal  etmpalpi  in  Ihe  Fat  Bui 
.  . .  ItMlcljlifiibte  rctrjfrti.  luddily  of  «apr>?uioa,  aad  bfradib  ol  view." 

siA  And  Europe '-  Studies  presenting  the  oonchisions  (onned 
by  the  Author  in  a  Ions  hfe  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the 
Relations  between  A*jia  and  Europe.  By  MEREDITH 
TowNSENO.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net.  A  new  and  Reoised 
EdiiioH. 

ComKNn!  TketollDeaee  ot  Roropctti  Aila— lalam  and  ChriiUuUtr 
In  Indlft— WB  Eadnd  rtttain  iRdfa—Enalllb  aod  Atlatie  Famine  «»•  ■ 
IrasMd-Tlie  Cteal  Arabian— Rao*  Hatred  In  AOa-lndiKi  AbuamlOM- 
ofM— Aalatle  Notion  <4  liutke— Tb«  Cote  ol  Hindootsn— Crwlty  in 
tforope  ma  Asia— A  Typfcd  AtlaUo— Tb«  Aratx  of  Um  DoMrt—"  Pona. 
Utavn"  i»  Ihe  East— Wbf  Tvrkw  tiv«»— TioptoW  Colooiulka— Tto 
FuMne  of  tbe  Nntro— The  Ncgco  ProUcaa  In  Anterioa— IIm  Pta(t«M  ol 
Savan  Race*— Th*  Coniantnt  of  Ada  lor  Europ*. 

Britisk  WiMy  i  "  tf  I  cotdd  ooty  iflord  to  bur  (b«  boolc  Ibia  Mnuan  1 
diouM  entainly  chooM  Hr.  Hendlib  Toiroiend^i.~ 

Ttu  Sptaalfir  .-  "  It  would  be  dilTiciilt  to  rriitgrraie  lh«  iDtorol  ol  lM« 
NBarkable  book.  In  it  Hr.  TuwnwRd  Jeali  with  lome  u4  Iha  aatl 
poiKRant  pcobloms  that  mnfrDol  the  Sntub  KOfle  u  tbc  ruler  of  tht 
gr«aic(t  iDil  moal  Ailaiic  ol  llie  l-~m|ifrw  ol  Aaia." 

The  Far  Eastern  Tropics  t  Studies  in  the  Administiation  ol 
Tropical  Dependencies,  by  Allevne  Ireland.  With  a 
Coloured  Map.    Laige  Ciown  8vo.    7s.  bd.  not. 

Comawn:  introducloTT — Hon*  Kixit— Brilith  North  ll<«n4i>— 
Sarawak— Runni(—Tbt>  F«il^ated  MaUv  Stiitm^Tti*  Slnili  SMIUmmu 
— Fmxh  Indo-China— )ava— Thr  Phltlppiae  Itlioda  i  Acoultttloo. 
GonnnniHit.  and  EtDOoiiUcCoiiiditlLaii— American  I'oticyBi  tbcPnlUpplBe 
lalandi— 4^du«toii. 

SptflMtai :  "  Mr.  Aileiree  trElaod  ba*  laid  u«  under  •  great  c&Ucalioa 
by  tbb  and  Undred  werlu.  In  <>hk)i  U^  Ibt  bra«<ll  ailltc  ol  tba  man  at 
(bcair  and  IheolBdal  on  ib*  ipnt  -  '  .  Irtiirit  idnunittnlin;  lupthodt 
and  atUnipted  lo  dtdim-  emcnl  -    '       •'   :  iiduirv.'* 

__ 
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Two 


Books  by  ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON. 
Author  of  "The  Lives  o{  the  Hunted. **  etc 


Monarch,  The  Big  Bear,   by  Ernest   Thom: 
Seton.     With  many  drawings  by   the  Au..;.^.. 
ill  half-tone  and  Une.    5s.  net. 

"  A  mor*  cbarming  and  paibeiie  oalaul  alary  *ru  orv. 
«rco  tiy  UmI  •ympaUietic  ttodcal  ol  wild  life.  ThacnnM. 

"The  joy  &iul  tbe  buud.UwtDtuaaM  ukI  theiwlveniure  > 
oninul  bfe,  b  ooce  *g*iB  preMotod  lo  <u  by  Ur.  ThoainMo  ..i. ..., 
.  .  .  Tbe  book  h  full  of  tbn  mixH  of  Uic  mounUlas  mud  tbr  fottwti.'* 
— £c*«>. 

"  A  iiKMl  cnteitainluf;  uid  mftowloj;  *tory.  ftwl  abould  cbAta 
tba  bMrts  o[  olJ  and  young  »Uke." — AtsJtmy, 

Two  Little  Savages.    Being  the  Adventures  of  Two 
Boys  who  Lived  as  Indians  and  what  T'   ■ 
Learned.    With  over  300  drawings.     W'n 
and  Illustrated  by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 
Post  8vo,  cloth.    6s.  net. 

"  Prom  Uw  delight  *a<i  envy  vhidt  Uiia  book  bas  awakrnnl  » 
ua  wc  £«■  imagioc  tlie  iiDalloyed  pkisun!  witb  whkb  it  wUl  b«  lU- 
voaml  by  all  bovR  dcvM  caou|;h  lo  unilrTsiitnil  it  an<l  lartusilf 
«MM){h  to  live  whore  ciuulsiiva  ut  tbu  iloiuj^  ol  Yac  ami  Sam  and 
Sappy  i*  within  tbe  boriion  of  poMibility.  .  .  .  Mt.  Scion't  ub« 
la  iiimci«nt  jcuatanicc  for  ibc  alyl«,  in  whidi  w«  Inhale  ihr  wo- 
niaiic  (reBlin««»  and  puoceiKr  o(  tbe  grtvl  tomt-libniry  wbe*«  he 
bu  uadiML" — Claigom  Htr^d. 

Wasps,  Social  and  Solitary,  by  George  W.  Peckham 
and  Elizabeth  G.  PECKTiAJi.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  John  Burroughs  and  Illustrations 
by  James  M.  Emerton.    Crown  8vo.     65.  net. 

'"  AD  wbo  ar«  tQieiwted  lu  this  faacJoaiiae  subjnct  bad  britci  iq 
ainijibt  (o  Mr.  aod  Urt.  Pockham'i  detiglil/uJ  wock."— Loud  Art- 
BURV  in  Ibc  f>*tty  Ciratiiclt. 

A  Manual  of  the  Trees  of  North  America,  by  Charles 
S.  Sargent,  Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
at  Harvard  University.  Illustrated  from  draw- 
ings by  C.  E.  I'^vxoN.     Demy  8vo.     25s.  net. 

It  caoool  fail  lo  be  of  tbe  gieatoi  value  to  itudcnts  of  botany 
and  forotiry.  as  it  brioff)  Into  available  loan  aU  tbe  ialorsiaite 
coacemiag  tbe  iT«e»  of  Kortb  America  wbicb  liai  lieen  cailieral  al 
ibo  Arnold  ArtMTctam  durtno  the  Uat  Ibiny  yean." — A'alur*. 


LIST  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 


'he  Life  of  Reason ;  or,  The  Phases  o(  Human  Pro- 
press,  by  Gf.orce  Santavana,  Assistant  I*ro- 
lessor  01  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University. 
In  five  volumes.    Crown  8vq.    5s.  net  each. 

I.    ]N-Ti<oi>u<.Tto\.    Reason  in-  Common  Sense. 
II.    Reason  ix  SocrciY. 

"  We  tafoiy  look  lorwird  to  iIm  succeeding  volnmM 
10  d«al  with  ihAt  LUn  ol  Reason  u  it  apuean  in  religio 
ftnil  nrt,  bccmiae  wo  believe  Itial  (bey  will  caoxlilutc  not  merely  a 


'hlcb  af« 
in  religion.  »cieoc«. 


lliMsry  but  a  phttoooptilc  ev«a(." — /ilorniyg  I'wt. 

III.  Reason  in  Rei.igios. 

IV.  Reason  in  Art. 
V.    Reason  in  Science.  \tn  prefniralim. 

*sychology,  by  James  Rowxasd  Ancell,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Psychology  in  the  University 
of  Cliicago.  An  Introductory  Study  of  the 
Structure  and  Function  of  Human  Conscious- 
ness.   Deray  8vo.    ys.  bd.  net. 

"  The  book  Uone  of  Uftfa  tntorcct  to  tbe  (tudenl  ot  pcydiology." 

'he  Witness  to  the  Influence  of  Christ,  by  William 
Boyd  Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Ripon.  Crown 
Svo.    4^.  6d.  net. 

Dr.  Carpenter  dclivcrod  the  Noble  Lectures  »t  Han'Utl 
University  in  1904,  and  on  those  lectures  this  book  U  bused. 
He  discusses  the  relation  of  religion  to  science,  claiinD  that 
religious  faith  U  hiLsed  on  facts  ttiat  are  scientihrally  ascer- 
tainable, and  pli-ads  for  the  heroism  of  faitli  as  against  the 
demand  for  certain  knowledge. 

^h«  Christian  Ministry,  by  Lyman  Abbott.  Crown 
Svo.    5s.  net. 

A  discussion  of    the  qtKstion :    \N'hy  do  people  go  to 
Church? 

CoNTBHis :  The  Fnndameiiul  FnJlb*  of  the  MinLitry— T1i« 
IFuncliOBf  of  lh«  Miniilry— Tbe  Aolboilly  »(  iti'  Minisiry — TIw 
Itullvidnal  Mmnae  of   llw  Ministry— Tlie  <■    ■  i  " 

Miniilry — Tbe  uta'»ttf  t»  Prictt — QuAtilici  y 

— Some  MIoisttn  of  lll«  Olilen  Time — ThrMmisirj-ui  ji-in.  i.i-.ihk: 
Mb  HelboiU— Tbe  Uiimlry  of  Jmu*  Chikl :  Tbe  SutMlutoe  ot 
llin  Teachiai;. 


CCk.'S 


T  6aL  Fjcnric 


Jofan  Fletcher's  m«a,"*«  by  Mis-  Cconrxs  C 

Author  of  CoOm^  Fatk,  etc 

fOOO  MVnt  VVMB  Unj  ^"  "-    ^^' 


The  Outlet,  by  Asdy  Adams,  Author  of  The  L 
a  Cowboy,  A  Texas  MaUhmaktr,  etc.  Uiustr 
by  E.  Boyd  Smith. 

OI"7WLoKO<aCo«bm~  Tk Owdy  Jkf «t sad  r_" U If 
didljraaKHUacHKl  uStaffruiyU*  ■fcmmanloawta** 
SfcvcaMB  kaacatlad  -the  fclfcg  bwl  aJ <t»Tl»>mtiM.'  bat  ~ 
ptiaial  joj«  ol  ibe  naiafal  maB.** 


L 


"*■    -• 
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LIST  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 
MISS  CORELU'S  LATEST  BOOK 

FREE    OPINIONS 

FREELY   EXPRESSED 

BY 

MARIE    CORELLI 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

••FREE  OPINIONS"  »  a  vigorous  exposure  and  a  fcar!«s 
iticitm  of  exiiiling  social  evOa.  Press,  priesthood,  and  pcopk 
all  relentlessly  brought  to  book  for  their  misdemeanours, 
jnsttiuentty  when  it  was  published  it  was  greeted  with  some- 

ng  like  a  storm  of  praise  and  dissent. 

SOME  OPINIONS  OF  THE    PitBSS 

"  No  one.  except  Culyh.  I»*  ever  nttaiBsd  a  ngt  w  loni."— 
Sp«alur. 

"  The  view*  ot  a  woman  wbo  it  a  fowt  sad  a  pcreoaalitjr."— 
Daily  Etfrr*u. 

"  Vm  mint  nad  Ibne  «uayt." — Edio. 

"HtTt.  nic  food  naminiJiflg  btowa  d«)ivn«cl  straight  from  tbo 
itioiiM«r  witli  no  anDervtng  toiderneaH." — Wntminsifr  Gautlr. 

"  UiM  Corclb  it  caadonr  itaclf."— i>arl}'  Mail. 

"  Hooeatly  iasp«r«d  and  expreafo]  vrittioot  tear  of  Ibo  coaMr- 
qnenCM."— Mi>niiN(  PmI. 

"  A  powcrfnl  literary  influence."— MdJam. 

"  A  viitaraiu,  breciy  ooslnught  on  aekBOwlcdRed  aocUl  «Wla."— 
Daily  Gtaphic. 

"  An  evsMt  attempt  to  point  ont  the  «ray  of  tlRlileouMMaa  to  a 
■icbed  and  deg«n«tM«  gMcretioa," — Lnditr  h'itld. 

"Th«  work  attaioa  to  the  antbor'n  higbeet  atandard."— AfdM- 
tlmlm  CoaarMT. 

"  A  very  cl«v«r  writet.  who  ha*  eDonnoas  couTag«,  and  tnergy, 
and  peat  gfnwcsity  of  tainA." — Marm-aJuXt  m  Ttulli. 
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POETRT  ^ND   DRAM-A 

Penth«ailea :  A  Poem,  by  Lawrence  Brw 
Autlior  of  The  Death  of  Adam,  etc.  0 
8vo.    3*.  6(i.  net. 

"  A  poem  neb  a*  Matthew  AtaoM  night  twvn  ftddpit  to  ihi 
o<  dnuiuilcldylb  or  brief  epica  ibal  bens  and  eit<l«l  wSih' 
I>»d  •  and  *  Sohiah  ood  noaiam.'  '*— «t<arrfWM. 


Moments,  by  Douglas  Ainslie,  Author  of  Jo 
Damascus,  etc.    Paper,  is.  net.     Cloth,  2i 

net. 

"  All  iMloksD  a  wrriter  with  a  troe  lyric  gift  and  gaaaJaB 
in*  line  I." — GfaifMv  Herald. 

"  A  charnilog  llltio  booklet  which  I  can  rocatnmmd."— 


Rhymes  of  the  East  and  Recollected  Verses 
DuM-DUM,  the  well-known  contributor  to  Pt 
Crown  8vo.    3s.  td.  net. 

"  We  can  recomtiMiMl  thb  book  lo  all  who  care  ior  a  lai 
philosophy  in  thyme.  .  .  .  Uii  rnse  dealing  with  tniliao  m 
M  anHmg  tho  beat  of  Its  KiaM." —SptOal^T. 

"  Kxcellent  and  aamsing.**— fiiHwAay  G^tMU. 

"Then  la  i>ot  livine  lo^ay  a  man  eoaad«ntlou4  cral 
than  Captain  Keu:tntl.  late  R.E.  Tbie  valame  will  win  the 
mcndaiion  of  Ibo  bnt  judgea  ol  ihU  torm  o(  AaMu  iHlru."—! 


A  Harvest  of  Chaff,  by  Owen  Seaman,  Autha 
Borrowed  Plumes,  etc.    Fcap.  8vo.    35.  6rf. 

"  To  praiM  tb«m  ia  attperilaaiM  ...  no  ooe  quite  comcx 
Mr.  Seaman.  Thlf  volume  b  fnlly  up  to  llw  beat  of  Ita  pradaa 
Wheihei  t1i«  fun  or  the  ingenuity  la  Itw  laoro  to  be  admtei 
cannot  txy,"Sp*claUr. 


y> 
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THE   WORKS   OF 
EORGE   MEREDITH 

THE  ORDEAL  OF  RICHARD  PEVEREL 

BEAUCHAMP'S  CAREER 

SANDRA  BELLONl 

VITTORIA 

EVAN  HARRINGTON 

THE  EOOIST 

ONE  OF  OUR  CONQUERORS 

LORD  ORMONT  AND  HIS  AMINTA 

THE  AMAZING   MARRIAGE 

DIANA  OF  THE  CROSSWAYS 

THE  ADVENTURES  OP  HARRY  RICHMOND 

RHODA  FLEMING 

THE  SHAVINQ  OF  SHAGPAT 

THE  TRAGIC  COMEDIANS 

SHORT  STOR1B& 

POEMS— »  VoU. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  COMEDY 

POCKET    EDITION 

I  xS  volumes,  3S  above,  on  thin  ojiaaue  paper,  bound  in  red  doth, 
gilt  lettered  iind  gilt  top,  zs.  6rf.  net  per  TOlumo;  in  (tiU 
leather,  3$.  6d,  net  per  volume. 

LIBRARY     EDITION 

In  18  vo1<iiiie<i,  a.1  abov«,cTQwn  8vo,  ench  with  a  photogravure 
frontispiwrc-,  6s.  each. 

"In  the  realm  o(  creative  literature  Mr.  George  Meredith 
focaipio-s  by  Ifw  common  consent  of  educated  mcnaposition  not 
sly  comparatively  pre-eminent,  but  absolutely  great,  untijuc. 
|and  entirely  worthy  of  tltc  special  kind  of  rt-cognition  whkh  the 
of  Merit  alone  represents." — The  Times,  Friday,  June  30, 
1905- 
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MR,    MURRAY'5 


STANDARD  WORKS  - 
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NTAKY.     1 

l;,  rir     T     >,, 


Alio  Cfitical.     Wth  .1 

III!  A>>;^uc*if  Ciirtui.     Mwl 


TW  Old  TMiunML    kV^b.  Me<iuBKrB.|Tb(  K>w  TmUmm.  4  V*U  U«Aim»M. 

The  Apocnrpba.     By  VAsmvs  Writers.    Edited  by  the  Very 


A. 


irles,  The  Life  and  Letters  ot    Witli  an  Amo- 


I 


DENNIS,  George.    The  Cities  and  Cemcterie*  of  BtnitU. 


ERGUSSON,   James.      History  of  Architecture   In  all 

Us  BuUmI  " 


C(-**'iMi  ban 

It,  I. 

VI.  Lull  ir,    AiKiui  and  MtdliT&l.    A>(. 
Vui.  lit,    IbWm  Biiil  Umtcrii.    III.  0/. 

V,^.     IV     .I.IV.      M|.I«(II.     i»    tV 


TlioM.     Will.  1,1**  lU-.n.il'iu.    I  Volt.     UW*i<«  Km, 


BBON,  Edwnrd,     History  of  the  Decline  aad  Fall  of  the 


I  -ipii.       It^sv  Jto 


K 


GOLDSMITH,  Oliver,  Works  oC    Edited  wiUi  Notes  by  Pbtrr 
LAYARD,   Sir  A.   Henry.     Early   Adventures    in    Persia, 

Si&yfouU.  ind  SailW*.     Vtnnii,  KluiavikiH.  lad  Uiph     •  tttt.     Cto*a  en.     %u^ 

ENNOX,  Lady  Sarah.    The  Correspondence  of.     i745* 

itti.    i^jIiielLjr  ilicO>u»Ti«  or  lixsHiu  •••1  U»ii  SiitiuiiiiiLt.    VfBb  PuilBtnnaa. 

MILMAN,  Dean.  History  of  the  Jews,  from  the  Bariiest 
Early  Christianihr,  Crani  ibe  Blrtli  of  Cbrtst  lo  tbc  Abotttion  of 
Latin  Christianity,  inclwJtng  ihiu  oT  the  Popes  to  iIk  I'dntificatc 

lA  S^UiUt  V.    v  lift.    l'«i  In.    41.  •■tt. 

V   and   Works  of.      With  ItilrodiKtJpns 

:■.  W.  Lma,  *u-i  IV.  J.   CtAtitiait.     m  luli.     Wilh 

I'l^L..     1  -  ,-,  ■....    .!,■  ■-.  ™in 
ROBERTSON,  Canon.     History  of  the  Christian  Church, 

SMITH,  Sir  Wm.     Dictionary  nf  t^"  Bible;  Comprijim  it« 

AailqwUM,  Supahy.  G««»h|r,  •=>!  N.i  U»   V.»>oui  Wamu.     WIfc 

Uwinllcal.    11*.    hltf  fTaini  RjtagJ  i  ■  s  Sip.    j£«t>. 
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